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To his moſt Honoured 
Friend and Patron, 


Sr. ROGER BURGOINE, 
Knight and Baronet. 


Ir was the early felicitie of 
& Moſes, when expoſed in an 
of Nilotick papyre, to be 
adopted into the fawour of 
FAY so great a perſonage as the 
| Daughter of Pharaoh: Such 
another Ark is this vindication of the wri- 
tings of that Divine and excellent Perſon ex- 
Pele to the world in; and the greateſt am- 
bition of the Author of it, is, to have it re- 


ceived into your Patronage and Protection. 
| But 


Waste 5 jo 
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But alchough the contexture and frame- of 
this Treatiſe be far below the excellency 
and worth of the ſubject (as you know the 
Ark in which Mofes was put, was of bulruſhes 
daubed with ſlime and pitch) yet when You 
pleaſe to caſt your eye on the matter con- 


* rained in it, you will not think it beneath 


- I;d, & 


your Favour, and unworthy your Protecti- 
an. For if Truth be the gteateſt Preſent which 
God could beſtow, or man receive (accord- 
ing to that of Plurarch) 5: i% hie dat fer, 
eic i beg H dub then certainly thoſe 
Truths deſerve our moſt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greateſt impor- 
rance, and have the ride evidence that 
they come from God. And alchough I have 
had the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, 
& acquaintance with You, as to know how: 
little V ou need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to 
ſettle the Foundations of Religion, which you 
have raiſed ſo happy a Superſtructure upon; 
yet withal I confider what particular Kind- 
neſs the ſouls of all good men bear to ſuch 
Deſigns, whoſe end is to aſſert and vindi- 
cate the Truth and Excellency of Religion. For 
thoſe who are enriched themſelves with the 
iaeſtimable Treafure of true Goodneſs and 


Piery 
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Piery are far from that envious temper, to 
think nothing valuable but what they are 
the ſole Poſſeſſors of; bur ſuch are the moſt 
ſatisfied themſelves, when they ſee others not 
only admire but enjoy what they have the 
higheſt eſtimation of. Were all who make a 
- ſhew of Religion in the World really ſuch 
as they pretend to be, diſcourſes of this na- 
ture vvould be no more ſealonable then the 
commendations of a great Beauty to one 
vvho is alceady a paſsionate admirer of it; 
but on the contrary vve {ce how common 
it is for men firſt to throw dirt in the face of 
Religion, and then perſwade themſelves it 
is its natural (omplexion, they repreſent it to 
themſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, 
and then bring that as a Plea why they give 
it no better entertainment. 
t may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Reli- 
ion, which contains nothing in it but what 
is truly Noble and Generous, molt rational and 
pleaſing to the ſpirits of all good men, ſhould 
et ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the world, 
through thoſe ſtrange and uncouth wizards 
it is repreſented under. Some accouting the 
life and practice of it, as it ſpeaks ſubduing 
= (a) our 
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our wills to the will of God (which is the ſub- 
ſtance of all Religion) a thing too low and 
mean for their rank and condition in the 
World, while others pretend a quarrel a- 
gainſt the principles of it as unſatisfactory to 
Humane reaſon. Thus Religion ſuffers with 
the Author of it between two Thieves, and 
it is hard to define which is more injurious 
to it, that which queſtions the Principles, or 
that which deſpiſeth the Practice of it. And 
nothing certainly will more incline men to 
believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, 
then that there ſhould be any ſuch in the 
Chriſtian World who ſhould account it a 
piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a 
piece of Reaſon to be Atheifts. For if there be 
any ſuch things in the World as a true height 
and magnanimity of ſpirit, if there be any. ſo- 
lid reaſon and depth of judgement, they are not 
only conſiſtent with, but only attainable by 
2 true generous ſpirit of Religion, But if we 
look at that which the looſe and profane 
World is apt to accountthe greateſt gallantry, 
we ſhall find it made up of ſuch pitiful. In- 
gredients,which any skiltul & rational mind 
will be aſhamed to plead for, much leſs to 


men- 
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mention them in competition with true 
oodneſs and unfeigned piety. For how eaſie is 
it to obſerve ſuch who would be accounted 
the moſt high and gallant Fþirits, to quarry on 
ſuch mean preys which only tend to ſatiſ- 
he their brutiſh appetites, or fleſh revenge 
with the blood of ſuch who have ſtood in 
the way of that ayery title, Honour 1 Or elle 
they are ſo little apprehenſive of the inward 
worth and excellency of humane nature, 
that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of Pea- 
cocks, and ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety 
of their Plumes , ſuch vvho are, as Seneca 
ſaith, ad ſimilitudinem parietum extrinſecus cul- 
ti, vvho imitate the walls of their houſes in 
the fairneſs of the outſides, but matter not 
vvhat rubbiſh there lies within. The utmoſt 
of their ambition is to attain enervatam feli. 
citatem qua permadeſcunt animi, ſuch a felicity 
as evigorates the ſoul by too long ſteping it 
being the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures 
that they do tnwr g A ai ole, by degrees 
conſume reaſon by effeminating and ſoftening the 
Intelleuals. Muſt we appeal then to the 
judgement of Sardanapalus concerning the 
nature of Felicity, or enquire of Apicius what 
SS: (az) tem- 


— 
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temperance is ? or deſire that Sybarite to define 
Magnanimity, who fainted to ſee. a man at 
hard labour? 

Or doth now the conqueſt of paſſions, forgi- 
ving injuries, doing good, ſelf-denial, humility pati- 
ence under croſſes, which are the real exprelsi. 
ons of piety ſpeak nothing more noble & gene- 
rous then a luxurious, malicious, proud, and impa- 
tient ſpirit? Is there nothing more becoming 
and agreeable to the ſoulof man, in exemplary: 
Piety, and a Holy well-orderd Converſation, then 
in the ligbtneſ and wanity (not to lay rudeneſs 
and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the world 
accounts the greateſt gallants ?. Is there no- 
thing more graceful and pl-afing in the ſweet-, 
neſs, candour, "and i ingenuity of a truly (hriſtiats 
temper and diſpoſition, then in the revengeful, 
implacable Ipirit of ſuch whoſe Honour lives 
and is fed by the Blood of their enemies? Is 
it not more truly honourable and glorious to 
ſerve that God who commands the World, 
then to be a ſlave to thoſe. paſſions and lufts 
which put men upon continual hard ſer- 
vice, and torment them for it when they have 
done it: Were there nothing elſe to com- 
mend Religion to the minds of men, beſi des 
that 
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that tranquillity and calmneſs of ſpirit, that 
ſerene and peaceable temper which follows 
a good conſcience whereever it dwells, it were 
enough to make men welcom that gueſt which 
brings ſuch good entertainment with it. 
Whereas the amagements, horrours, and anxt- 
eties of 'mind, which at one time or other 
haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſciences to 
a violation of the Lawes of God, and the 
rules of refified reaſon, may be enough to 
perſwade any rational perſon, that imprety is 
the greateſt folly, and irreligion, madneſs. It 
cannot be then but matter of great pity to 
conſider that any perſons whole birth and e- 
ducation hath raiſed them above the com- 
mon people of the World, ſhould be ſo far 
their own enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion 
morethen the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy 
complements more then themſelves, and read 
Romances more then the ſacred Scriptures, - 
which alone are able to make them wiſe to ſal- 
arlnn, 2 
But Sir, I need not mention theſe things 
to Jou, unleſs it be to let Vn ſee the excel- 
lency of your choice, in preferring true Fer- 
tue and Piet above the Ceremony and Gran- 
deur 


The Epilſte Dedicatory. 
deur of the World. Go on, Sir, to value 
and meaſure true Religion not by the un- 
certain meaſures of the World, but by the 
infallible dictates of God himſelf in his ſa- 
cred Oracles. Were it not for thele, what 
certain foundation could there be for our 
Faith to ſtand on:? and who durſt venture 
his ſoul, as to its future condition, upon 
any authority leſs then the infallible wera- 
city of God himſelf e What certain dire- 
ions for practice ſhould we have, what 
ruleto judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his infinite goodneſs provided and 
preſerved this authentick inſtrument of his 
Pill to the World: What a ſtrange Relt- 
gion would Chriſtianity ſeem , ſhould we 

the Model of it from any other thing 
then the Word of God: Without all con- 
troverſie the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon 
any pretence whatſoever, is the decay off e- 
ligim , and through many windings and 
turnings leads men at laſt into the very 
depth of Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent 
and ſerious converſing with the mind of 
God in his Word, is incomparably uſeful, 
not only for keeping up in us a true No- 
tion 
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tion of Religion (which is eaſily miſtaken, 


when men look upon the face of it in any 


other glaſs then that of the Scriptures ) 
but likewiſe for maintaining a powerful 
ſenſe of Religion in the ſouls of men, and 
a due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem 
or entertainment be in the World. For 
though the true genuine ſpirit of (hriſtia- 
nity ( which is known by the purity and 
peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow never ſo 
much out of credit with the World, yer 
none who heartily believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God, and that the matters 
revealed therein are infallibly true, will e- 
ver have the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt 
be confeſſed that the credit of Religion hath 
much ſufferd in the Age we live in through 
the vain pretences of many to it, who 
have only afted a part in it for the ſake of 
ſome private intereſts of their own. And 
it is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, crimine ab 
no Diſce omnes; if there be any hypocrites, 
all who make ſhew of Religion, are ſuch, 
on which account the Hypocriſie of one Age 
makes way for the Atheiſm of the next. But 


how unreaſonable and unjuſt that impu- 
| | ration: 


| 
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tation is, there needs not much to diſco- 
ver, unleſs it be an argument there are no 
true men in the World, becaule there are ſo 
many Apes which imitate them; or that 
there are no Fewels becauſe there are ſo many 
Counterfeits. And bleſſed be God, our Age 
is not barren of Inſtances of real geodneſs 
and unaffected piety ; there being lome 
ſuch generous Fþirits as dare love Religion 
without the dowry of Tatereſt, and mani- 
feſt their affection to it in the plain dreſs 
of the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- 
offs which are added to it by the ſeveral 
contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble Fþirits of Re- 
ligion in our Age, Atheiſm would want one 
of the greateſt Pleas which it now makes 
againſt the Truth of Religion, for nothing 
enlarges more the Gulf of Atheiſm, then 
that ws rw, that wide paſſage Which lies 
berween the Faith and Lives of men pre- 
tending to be Chriſtians. I muſt needs ſay 
there is nothing ſeems more ſtrange and 
unaccountable to me, then that the Pra- 
dice of the unqueſtionable duties of Chri- 
ſtianity ſhould be put out of Countenance, 
or 
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or flighted by any who on, profeſs, and 
contend for the Principles of it. Can the 
profeſs ion of that be honorable, -w hole pra- 
ctice is not + If the principles be true, why are 
they not prattiſed? I} they be not true, why are 
they profeſſed # 

You lee, Sir, to what an unexpected 
length my deſire to vindicate the Honour as 
well as [ruth of Religion, hath drawn out 
this preſent addreſs. But may ſooner hope 
for your pardon in it, then if | had ſpent ſo 
much paper after the uſual manner of Dedi- 
cations, in repreſenting You to Tour ſelf or the 
World. Sir, I know You have too much of 
that I have been commending, to delightin 
Your own deſerved praiſes, much leſs in flat- 
teries, which ſo benign a ſubject might eaſi- 
ly make ones pen run over in. And therein 
I might not much have digreſſed from my 
deſign, ſince 1 know few more exemplary 
for that rare mixture of true piety, and the 
higheſt civility together, in whom that ine- 
ſtimable jewel of religion is placed in a moſt 
ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. But 
although none will be more ready on any 
occaſion with all gratitude to acknowledge 


(b) tie 
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the great obligations You have laid upon 
me; yet I am ſo far ſenſible of the common 
vanity of Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo 
heartily comply with them in any thing, as 
in my hearty prayers to Almighty for your 


good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my 
ſelf 


Sir, 
Your moſt humble 


June 5. 1662. 
and affectionate ſervant, 


E 


Ep. STILLINGFLEET, 
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Pray T i neither to ſatuſie the importurity 
WP of friends, nor to prevent falſe copies 
Bj (wich and ſuch like excuſes I know 
wee expected in uſual Prefaces) that 1 
IT have adventured abroad this following 
Treatiſe lat it is out of 4 juſt reſent- 
ment of the affronts and indignities which have been caſt 

on Religion; by ſuch, who account it 4 matter of judge- 

ment to dubelicue the Scriptures, and a piece of wit is 
diſpute themſelves out of the poſcibility of being happy 

in another world : When yet the more acute and ſubtile 

their arguments are, the greater their ſtrength is againſt 
themſelves, it being impoſsible there ſhould be ſo much 

wit and (ubtilty in the ſouls of men, were they not of 4 

more excellent nature then they imagine them to be. 
And how cintradifiious is it for ſuch perſons to be am- 
bitions of being cryed up for wit and reaſon, whoſe deſign 
(6b 2) is 


The Preface to the Reader; 
ic to degrade the rational ſonl ſo far below ber ſelf, as to 
make her become like the beaſts that periſh ! If now the 
weight und conſequence of the ſubject, aud the tao great 
ſeaſonableneſs of it (if the common fame of the large 
ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true) be not ſufficient 
Apology for the publiſhing this Book, I am reſolved 
rather to undergo thy cenſure, then be beholding to any 
other, The intenamem therefore 7 this Preface u 
only to give a brief account of the ſcope, defign, and 
method of the following Books, although the view of the 
Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently - acquaint 
thee with it. How far i have been either from tran- 
ſeribing, or 4 deſign to excuſſe out of the bands of their 
admirers, the ſeveral writings on the bebalf of Rili- 
gion in general, or Ovriſtianity in particular (eſpecial- 
{y Mornay, Gro ius, Amyraldns, &c. ) way eaſily 
appear by comparing what is contained in their Books 
and this together. Had 1 not thought ſomething 
might be ſaid, if not more fully and rationally, yet 
more ſuitably 10 the preſent temper of this Age then 
what is already written by ihem, thou hadſt not been 
troubled with this Prefuce, much leſs with the whole 
Book, But as the trmpers and Genius s of Ages and 
Times alter, (was the arms ana winpons which wtheiſts 
imploy a2 4inft Religion; ue moſi papular pretences of 
the Atheiſts of ear Age, bave'bren the irrecancileable- 
neſs of the account of Times in Scriptare with that u 
the learned and ancient Hrathen Nations the incon- 
fiſtenty of the 'belref 'of the Beriptures with +be princi- 
ples of reaſon; and the -arconnt which may be given of 
the Origins of things from principles of Philoſophy 
without the Scriptures , "Theſe three therefore 1 have 
particularly ſet 'my elf ag ainſt, and directed againſt 
catch f thema ſeveral Boot. In the firſt I haue m- 
nifſiſed 
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abfefled that there is wo greand of credibility in the 
arceans of ancient times given by any Heathen Na- 
tiens different from the Siriptures, mbich ] bave with 
fo moch care and diligence enquired into, that from 
thence we may hope is hear no more of men befqre 
Adam to ſalue the Authority of the Scriptures by , 
which yet was intended only as 4 deſign to undermine 
them; but I have not thought the frawolons pretences 
of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular men- 
tioning, ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give aclear account 
of things without particular citation of Authors , 
where it was not of great concernment for underſtand- 
ing the thing its ſelf, . In the ſecond Book I have un- 


dertaken to give a rational account of the ereunds, y 


we are to believe theſe ſeveral perſons, who in ſeveral 
ages were imployed to reveal the mind of God to the 


world, and with greater particularity then hath yet been 


nſed, 1 have inſiſted on the perſons of Moles, and the 
Prophets, our 3 aviour and bis Apoſtles, and in every 
of them manifeſted the rational evidences on which 
they were to be believed, not only by the men of their 
own Age, but by thoſe of ſucceeding Generations, In 
the third Book I have inſiſted on the matters them- 
ſelves which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the 


Scrijtures ; and have therein net only manifeſted the 


certainty of the feundations of all Religion which the 


in the Being of God and Immortality of the ſoul, but 


the undoubted truth of theſe particular accounts con- 


cerning the origine of the Univerſe, of Evil, and of * 


Nations, which were meſt lyable tothe CAtheifts ex- 
72 and have therein conſidered all the pretences 
0 


Philoſophy ancient or modern, which have ſcemed to * 


contradict any of tem; ta which (mant ſſæ loco) I 


bave added the evidence of Seripiare Hiſtory in the 
remainders, 


1 ; 


WJ, 
% A, 
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remainders of it in Heathen Mythology, and concluded 
all with 4 diſcourſe of the excellency of the Scriptures, 
Thus having given a brief view of the deſign and me. 
thed of the whole, ] ſubmit it to every free and an- 
prejudiced judgement, All the favour then 1 (ball 
requeſt of thee, is, to read ſerieaſiy, and judge im par- 
thally, and then 1 doubt not but thou wilt ſee as much 


reaſon for Religion 4s I ao, 


* 
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Book I. 


Cunas.n 


The obſcurity and defeR of Ancient Hiſtory, 


perfection of the rational ſoul ;, yet error often mi- 

ftakrn for truth, the accounts of it. Want of diligence 

in its ſearch, the mixture of truth and falſhood : Thence 
comes either rejecting truth for the errors ſake, or embracing 
the error for the trat ht ſake ; the firſt inſtanced in Heathen 
Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen. Of Philoſo- 
phical Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. The Hiſtory ef An- 
tiquity very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated where the true 
Hiſtory of ancient times to be found, in Heathen Hiſtories, 
er only in Scripture ? The want of credibility in Heathen 
Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the general defect for want 
— records among Heathen Nations ; the reaſon of it 
be wed from the firſt Plantations of the World. The man- 

ner of them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Government. | 
Of Hieroglyphicks. The nſe of letters among the Greeks no * 
elder then Cadmus, his time enquired inte, no elder then 


Joſhua, the learning brought into Greece by him, page 1 


4 71 H E khnowleage of truth proved tobe the moſt natural 


CHAP. 


The Contents, 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Phenician and egyptian Hiſtory, 


T he particular defeft in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phozenicians, Of Sanchonia- 
thon, h Antiquity, and Fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, Baal- 
Beritb. The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated 
againſt Bochartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phoenician 
T heelogy. The imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, Of the 
Egyptian Hiſtory, The Antiquity and Authority of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of has In/criptions on Pillars, tran- 
ſeribed by Manetho. Hu Fabwulonſneſs thence diſcovered, 
Terra Seriadica, Of Seths Pillars in Joſephus, and an ac- 
count Whence they are taken. pag. 25 


wt CHAP. III 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the 
Ways of deciding it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology , and 
the foundation of Fndicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabn, their 
Founder, who they were, no athir then the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and bi Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſtyes of Beroſus and Manetho. From the Tran ſla- 
tion of the Scripture hiſtory into Greek, in the time of Pto- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Scaligers argument anſwered. Manetho 
writ after the, Septnagint, proved againſt Kircher; hu ar- 
gement, anſwered. Of Rabbimcal and Arabick Authors, 
and their little credit in matter of hiſtory. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Phi- 


ladeiphus, pag. 40 


CHAD, 
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The Contents; 


CHAP. IV. 


The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory, k 
That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The fa- 
bulonſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece, The Antiquity 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets, Whense the 
Poetical Fables borrowed, The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry jo in Greece, The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2. The eldeſt hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſuſpected credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 
and others; of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their names, of others only the ſnbjefts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that are extant, 
either confeſs their Ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſ- 
cover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch, ſcve- 
ral evidences of the Gretians Ignorance of the true original 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes, the Greeks 
ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and thenee their inſuffi- 
Fiency 45 to an account of ancient hiftory. page 56 


CHAP. V. 
Ihe general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in 'Heathen Hiſtory further proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion iu their accounts of an- 
cient times; that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years. An enquiry inte the different forms of the eAigypti- 
an * the firſt of thirty dayes, the ſecond of four Months, 
of both inſtances given in the e/Egyptian hiftory. Of the 
Chaldæan accounts, and the firſt Dynaſtyes mentioned by 
Beroſus, how they may be reduced to probability. Of the 
o/E e Dynaſt yen. Of Manetho. Reaſons ef account - 
ing them fabalous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 

thority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians, The opinion of 

(e) Scaliger 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Phenician and e/£gyprian Hiſtory, 


The particular defect in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned' Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phaxrnicians, Of Sanchonia- 
thon, hes Antiquity, and Fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, Baal- 
Berith. The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated 
againſt Bochartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phoenician 
T heelogy. The imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, Of the 
Egyptian Hiſtory. The Antiquity and Authority of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of has luſcriptions on Pillars, tran- 
ſeribed by Manetho. Hu Fabulonſneſe thence diſcovered. 
Terra Seriadica, Of Seths Pillars is J olephus, and an ac- 
count Whence they are taken. pag. 25 


CHAD. III. 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the 
ways of deciding it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology , and 
the foundation of Fmaicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabn, their 
Founder, who they were, no other then the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and bi Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſtyes of Beroſus and Manetho. From the Tranſla* 
tion of the Scripture hiſtory into Greek, in the time of Pto- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Scaligers arguments anſwered. Manetho 
writ after the Sept aagint, proved againſt Kircher; hw ar- 
gement, anſwered. Of Rabbinscal and Arabick Aut bers, 
and their little credit in matter of hiſtory. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Phi- 


ladeiphus, pag. 40 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
The defeR of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The fa 
bulonſne(s of the Poetical age of Greece, The Antiquity 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the ancient Ports, Whense the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Ilolatry together in Greece, The different cenſurex of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2. T he eldeſt hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſufpedted credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 
and others; of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their names, of others only the ſubjefts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that are extant, 
either confeſs their Ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſ- 
cover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch, ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Gretians Ignorance of the true original 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes, the Greeks 

ignorance in Geography diſcovered, and thense their inſuffi- 

FIency 45 to an account of ancient hiftory. page 56 


CHAP. V. 
Ihe general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiftory further proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion iu their accounts of an- 
cient times; that diſcovered by the mncertain form of their 
years. An enquiry inte the different forms of the «Agypti- 
an _ the firſt of thirty dayes, the ſecond of four Months, 
of both inſtances given in the A tian hiſtory. Of the 
Chaldgan accounts, and the firſs Dynaſtyes mentioned by 
Berolus, how they may be reduced to probability. Of the 
o/E e Dynaſt yen. Of Manetho. Reaſons of account- 
ing them fabalous, becauſe not atrefted by any credible au- 
thority, and rejected by the beſt Hiſtorians, The opinion of 

(c) Scaliger 
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Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being cotemterary, 

prope unde d and rejected with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 

cient di vi ſiun of Egypt inte Nomi or Provinces, and the 

number of them againſt V ojlius and Kircher. page 73 
_ 


CHAD. VI. 


The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology, 


An account given of the defeli of Chronology in the eldeſt times. 
Of the Solar year among the eAgyptrans, the original of the 
Epalts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
ſeveral Canicular years ; the difference between Scaliger and 
petavius conſidered, The certain Epocha's of the ÆEgypti- 
an hiſtory no elder then Nabonaſſer. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts, The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece, 
Of the ancient Grecian K ingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiaas. The ancertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations. 
Of the Latine Dynaſtyer. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reckoning Ab. V. C. Of 3 mpoſt ures as to 
ancient hiſtories. Of Annius, Inghiramius, and others, Of 
the characters uſed by Heathen Prieſts, No ſacred cha- 
rafters among the Jews, The partiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen lie, with each other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to an account of ancient times 


is clearly demonſtrated. page 89 
Boox II. 
CHAP. 1. 


The certainty of the Writings of Moſer. 


Is order to the proving the truth of Scripture- hiſtory, ſeveral 

oa Hyotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
. neſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things, and 

the inconveniencies of meer rradition or conftant Revelation 


1 | 
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The ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records under 
Moſes his name, were undoubtedly his. T he certainty of 
a matter of ſalt enquired into in general, and proved as to 
thus particular by ani verſal conſent, and ſettling a Common- 
wealth upon bis Laws. The impoſſibility of an Impoſt are as 
to the Writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The plea's to the 
contrary largely anſwered. page 107 


CHAP. II. 


* 


Moſes his certain knowledge of what he writ. 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes his hiſtory ; that gradually proved : Firſt Moſes 
his knowledge cleared, by his education, and experience, and 
certain information. His education in the wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning en- 
quired into, the conveniences for it of the Ægyptian Prieſts. 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Mathe- 
matical, Natnral, Divine, and Moral learning of Egypt: 
their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The advantage 
of Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers , as to wiſdom and 
reaſon. Moſes himſelf an eye- witneſs of moſt ef hu hiſtory : 
the certain uninterrupted tradition of the other part among 
the ewt, manifeſted by rational evidence. p. 119 


CHAP. III. 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes confidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lawgiver ; his 
fidelity in both proved: clear evidences that he had no in- 
tent to deceive in his Hiſtory, freedom ſrom private intereſt, 
impartiality in his relations, plainneſs and ter fpicuity of 
file. eAs a Lawgiver, be came armed with Divine au. 
thority, which being the main thing, us fixed on to be fully 
proved from his actions and writings. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation. Two gs 


queſtions propounded. In what caſes miracles may be ex- 
( 35 pect- 
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pefted, and how known to be true, No neceſſity of a conflant 


power of miracles in a Church: T'wo Caſes alone Wherein 
they may be expected. When any thing comes a4 a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed. The 
weceſſity of miracles in theſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. Objeftions anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the doctrise ts ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of - miracles in reformation of a 


Chureh. Pag. 134 


CHAP.IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Meſei. 


Is order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appeint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 
vites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical effice. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Fe heels of the Prophets. The Roman Aſamenta, and the 
Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Propbets among the ewe, Lieger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinary Prophets taken ont of the Schools, proved by Amos 
and Sau). pag. 149 


CHAp. V. 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


| Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſbed in the Law of Moſes, The 
ove prniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
"— phets, The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
4 tryal of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin, 
| The particular rules whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was 
judged, The proper notion of a Prophet, not foretelling fu- 
ture contingencies, but having immediate Divine revelati- 
en. Several principles laid down for clearing the doctrine 


„ 


| "4M of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diflates of natural 
"3" light 
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light art wot te be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Several 
grounds for Divine revelation from natural light. 2.What 
ever is direfily repugnant to the dictates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation, 3. No Divine revelation doth cex- 
tradift a Divine poſitive Lew withont ſufficient evidence ef 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets was not tobe meaſured by the wordt of the 
Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it, The Prophetical 
office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes. pag. 165 


CHAP. VI. 
The tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 
diftions from Jerem. 18.7, 8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
theles premiſed for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
ground why prediftions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation. Three Conſectaries drawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelation of his will to the mind: of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third x, 
that God did net alwayes reveal the internal purpoſes of his 
will unto the true Prophets, The grand queſtion propounded 
how it may be known when predictiont expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. © For the firſt, ſeveral 
rules laid down. 1. When the prediction us confirmed by a 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed the 
probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath. 4. When the bl: ſſings fore- told are purely ſpiritual. 
Three rules for interpreting the Proph:cyes which reſpect the 
fate of things under the G el. 5. When A circumſtances 
are foretold, 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree 
in tbe ſame prediftions. V rediftions di not expreſs Gods un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of 
juagments, or are prediftions of temporal bl: ſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninivites. Hezekiah and ot hers opened. Of repentance 


in God, what it implyes, The Fewiſh obj tions «bout pres 


Gliens of temporal bl: ſings anſwered. In what caſes miracles *, 


" were expected from the Prophets, when they were to confirm 
(c 3) the 


. 
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pefted, and how know to be true. No neceſſity of a conſt ant 


power of miracles in a Church: Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expefied. When any thing comes 4 Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed. The 
weceſſity of miracles in theſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted, Objeftion; anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the doftrine ts ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. No need of - miracles in reformation of a 
Chureh. pag. 134 


* 


CHA P. IV. 


The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Meſes. 


Is order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appoint- 


ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the eriginal and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 
vites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtiiu- 
tion there to a Prophetical effice. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Af amenta, and the 
Creek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Propbets among the Fevs, Lieger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinary Prophets taken ont of the Schools, proved by Amos 
and Saul. pag. 149 


CHAP. V. 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſted in the Law of Moſes, The 


puni ſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
phets, The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhearin, 
T he particular rules whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was 
gnadged. The proper notion of a Prophet, not foretelling fu- 


ture contingencies, but 2 immediate Divine revelati- 


n. Several principles laid down for clearing the doftrine 
of the Prophets, 1. That immediate diftates of natural 
light 
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light art wot te be the meaſure of Divint revelation. Several 
groundi for Divine revelation from natural light. 2. What 
ever us direct ij repugnant to the dictates of nature, cannot be 
of Divine revelation, 3. No Divine revelation dot h cex- 
rradift a Divine poſitive Law without ſufficient evidence ef 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets was not tobe meaſured by the wordt of the 
Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it, The Prophetical 
effice a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moles, pag. 165 


CHAP. VI. 
The tryal of Propherical Predictions and Miracles. 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 
diftions from Jerem. 18.7, 8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
theles premi/ed for the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
grounds why prediftions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation, Three Conſectaries arawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods re#+lation of his will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third x, 
that God did net alwayes reveal the internal purpoſes of his 
will wnto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propounded 
how it may be known when predittions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. © For the firſt, ſeveral 
rules laid down. 1. When the prediction us confirmed by 4 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things foretold exceed the 
probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath. 4. When the bl: ſſings fore- told are purely ſpiritual. 
T hree rules for interpreting the Proph:cyes which reſpect the 
ſtate of things under the G-fpel. 5. When a circumſtances 
are foretold, 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree 
in tbe ſame prediftions. V rediftions ds not expreſs Gods un- 
allerable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of 
jnagments, or are prediftions of temporal bl: ſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninivites, Hezexiah and of hers opened. Of repentance 
ix God, what it implyes, The Jewiſh ob, ctions . bont predio 
” ion? of temporal bl: ſſings anſwered. In what caſes miracles * 
" were expected from the Prophets, when they were to confirms 
(ec 3) the 
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the truth of their religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijah, Eliſhab, and of Moſes himſelf ; Whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
againſt the modern fe wi, and their pretences anſwered,p.177 


C HAP. VII. 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expected, when a 
Divine poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of 
worſhip eſt abliſbed in ſteadof it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted ; the particular caſe of 
the LaW of Moles diſputed againſt the e : the matter of 
that Law proved not to be immutably obligatory , becanſe 
the ceremonial preceprs were required not for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end; that proved from Maimonides his 
confeſſien : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently 
diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſa- 
over of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. It is not 
incon ſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an eſta- 
Hlifbed Law. Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfection of the Law of Moſes, compared with the * 
Whether God hath ever declared he would never repeal the 
Law of Moſes. Of adding to the precepts, Of the ex- 
preſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of 
Moſes, Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, 
though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moles not 
built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts were founded upon particular occaſions, as the cuſtoms 
of the Zabii ; many ceremonial precepts thence deduced ont of 


Maimonides ; and becauſe ſuch a ftate of things was fore- 
told, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiſtent. That largely diſcovered from the 
Prophecies of the old Teſtament, p.203 


CHAP, 


* 
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CHAP. VIII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of che 
Doctrine of Chriſt. 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and 
Heathens ,was the meane(s of his appearance. T he difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the Dottrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a doctrine depends not on evidence hut aut horit y, the only way 
to prove the truth of the Doctrine, ts ro prove the Teftimony 
of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true Which 
depend not on evidence of the things, What that is, and on 
what it depends. T he uncertainty of natural knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty ef matters of faith proved from the ſame principle. 
Our knowlrage of any thing ſmppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſible. The certainty of faith as grow 4s that of know- 
ledge ;, the grounds of it ſtronger. The conſiſtency of rati- 
onal evidence with faith. Tet objects of faith exceed reaſon ; 
the al ſurdities following the comtrary opinion. The uncer- 
tainty of that which is called reaſon. Philoſophical diftates 
no ſtandard of reaſon. Of tranſnbſtantiation and ubiquity 
ec. why rejected as contrary to reaſon. The foundation of 
faith in matters above reaſon, Which is infallible Teſt imony , 
that there are wayes to know-which i infallible, proved: 
2. Hypeth. A Divine Teſtimony the moſt infallible. The 
reſolution of faith into Gods veracity 4s its formal object. 
3. Hypoth. A Divine Teftimony may be known , though 
God ſpeak not immediatij. Of inſpiration among the Fewer, 
and Divination among the Htathens. 4 Hyp.The evidences 
of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain, Of the cm- 
mon motives of faith, and the obligation to faith ariſing from 


them. The original of Infidelity. p.226 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 
from Miracles. 


The poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence ; 
the evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. God alone can 
really alter the conrſe of nature. T be Devils power of work- 
ing miracles conſidered, Of Simon Magus, Apollonius, The 
cures in the Temple of Æſeulapius at Rome, &c, God ne- 
ver Works miracles, but for [ome particular end. The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt. The repealing 
the Law of Moſes, which bad been ſetled by miracles. Why 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding a ſign, when 
himſelf appeals to his miracles. The power of Chriſt mi- 
racles on many who did not throughly believe. Chriſts mi- 
racles made it evident that he was the Mefſis , becauſe 
the predittions were fulfillea in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrong ht no miracles, Chrifts miracles neceſſary for the 
everthrow of the Devils Kingdom. Of the Demoniacks 
and Lunaticks in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive Church, 
T he power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine 
power in Chriſt. Of counter feit aiſpoſſeſſions. Of miracles 
wrought among Infidels,, Of the future ſtate of the Church. 
The neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the propaga- 
tien of Chriſtian Religion: that proved from the condition 
of the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment, before they 
ent red on it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with heathen Phyloſophers, N. 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment, 
but the truth of their Doctrine; not ſeeking the honour, 
profit or pleaſure of the world, The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their dcftrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our 
Saviours miracles and reſurrectien. That atteſted by them- 
ſelves; their ſufficiency thence for preaching the GoFpel. 
Of the nature of the aettrine of the Joel; contrariety of 

it 
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It to natural inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwinh- 


ſtanding it came not with humane power: No Chriſtian Em- 
perour, till the Goſpel univerſally preached. The weak- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 


' Geffel. From all which the great evidence of the power of 


miracles is proved, Pag-252 


CHAP. X. 


The difference of true miracles from falſe, 


The mureaſonableneſs of rejecting the evidence from miracles, 


becauſe of impoſtures. That there are certain rules of di- 
ſting niſhing true miracles from falſe, and Divine from dia- 
bolical, proved from Gods intention in giving 4 power of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God in the world, The incon- 
venienct of taking away the rational grounds of faith and 
placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the 
geſtion about the authority of the Scriptures, Of the pre- 
tended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chebas David el. David andothers. The rules whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine miracles 
are wrought to confirm a Divine teſtimony. No miracles 


neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine teſtimony : 


proved from the evidences that the Scriptures could not be 
corrupted. 2. No miracles Divine which contradift Di- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Divine miracles 
leave Divine effects on thoſe who believe them. Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the devils power in the world: the amtipathy of 
the deftrine of Chriſt to the devils deſigns in the world. 
5. The diſtiuction of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracles 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods. 6. God 
wakes it evident to all impartial judgments that Divine 
miracles exceed created power. This manifeſted from the 
unpara eld miracles of Moſes and our Saviour, From all 


(4) which 
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which the rational evidence of Divint revelation ts mani- 
feſted, as to the perſons whom God imploges to reach the 
world. pag. 334 


— 


Boox III. 
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CHAP. 1, 
Of the Beiũg of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Bring of God aud im- 
mortality of the ſoul : Sow them the neceſſity of a particular 
Dit ine revelation rationally deduced , the method laid town 
for proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures. Why 
Moſes deth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it, The 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon, Of the nat ure of F 
Idea's, and particularly of the Idea of God. How we can "* 
form an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an Idea ar- l 
guerexiftence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 'F 
monſftrared. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epi- © 
curean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re- 
futed.Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 
is 4 God. Of wniver(al conſent and the evidence of that to N 
prove 4 Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- | 
iſtence implyed in the notion of God, and how far that proves j 

ö 
% 


the Being of God. The order of the world and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of it, and efþecially of mans body, an arg ument of a Dei- 
7 Some hig her principle proved to be in the World then mat- 
ter and motion. The nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of its 
[ubſiſting after death. Strange appearances in nature not 
ſolvable by the power of imagination. pag. 3 60 
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CHAD. II 
Of che Origine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the creation of the world in order 


to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſopbers who contragift Moles : with a particular ex- 


. amination of them. The ancient tradition of the n orld con- 


ſonant to Moſes : proved from the Fonick, Philsſophy of 
Thales, and the Ttalick, of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick 
Cabbala rather Agia then Moſaick, Of the fluid 
matter which Was the material principle of the univerſe. 
Of the Hypotheſis of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 
Ocellus Lucanus, and Ariſtotle, The weakneſs of the 
foundations on Which that opinion in built, Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. T he poſſibility of crea- 
tien proved. No arguing from the preſent ftate of the 
world againſt its beginning ſhewed from Maimonides. The 
Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoical Hypotheſes 
of the etermity of matter; whether reconcilable with the 
teæt of Moles. Of the opinions of Plato and pythagoras con- 
cerning the preexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world. The contradiftion of the eternity of matter to the 
nature and attributes of Cod, Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Origine of the Univerſe. The World could not be 
produced by a caſual conconrſe of Atoms proved from the 
nature and motion of Epicurus bu Atoms, and the Pheno- 
mena of the Univerſe, efpecially the production and nature 
ef Animals. Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without 4 Deity giving 
motion to matter, pag.421 


(42) CHAP. 


The Confents. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Origine of Evil, 


of the Being of Providence. Epicurus hu arguments againſt 
it refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in vrder 
to Religion. Providence proved from 4 Conſideration of the na- 
ture of God and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
ture, The great objectiuns againſt Providence pro poumnded. 
The firſt concerns the Origine of evil. God cannot be the au- 
thor of ſin if the Scriptures be true. T he account which the 
Scriptures give of the fall of man, doth not charge God with 
mans fault. Gods power to governs man by Laws, thong h he 
gives ne particular reaſon of every Poſitive precept. The rea- 
ſon of Gods creating man with freedom of will largely ſhewed 
from Simplicius; and the true account of the Orig ine of evil. 
Gods permitting the fall makes him not the aut ber of it. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Orig ine of evil, com- 
pared with that of heathen Philoſophers.T he antiquity of the 
opinion of aſcribing the Orsgine of evil to an evil principle. Of 
the judgment of the Perſians, Agyptians and others about it. 
Of Manichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient Greek Philoſo- 
phers, of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the Origine of evil 
not from the nece ſſity of matter. The remainders of the hiſto. 
ry of the fall among the Heathens. Of the malignity f Dz- 
mons. Previdenee vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, 
and impunity of bad men. An account of both from natural 
light, manifeſted bySeneca, Plutarch, and others. pag 470 


CHAP.IV. 
Of the Origine of Nations: 


A mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true; 
The contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to «Atheiſm. The 
truth of the * of the flood. The poſſibility of an uni ver- 
ſal deluge proved, The flood niverſal as to mankind, we- 
ther uni verſal as tothe earth and animals; wm 32 of 


4 erting 
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aſſerting either. Tet ſuppoſing the poſſibility of it demon- 
ſtrate d without creation of new waters. Of the fountains of 
the deep. The proportion which the height of menstains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular. Of the Origine of fountains, 
T he opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſenſſed. 
bo irie account of them from the vapour: ariſing from the 
maſs of ſulte rrantom waters. Of the capacity of the Ark, 
for receiving the Animals from Buteo and others, The 
truth of the delmge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations, 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noahs poſterity. Of the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
mankind after the flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 
the time between the flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it. Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them- 
ſelves Aborigines, A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plan- 
tation of Greece , the common opinion propoumded and re- 
jected. The Hellens not the firſt inhabitants of Greece, but 
the pelaſgi. The large ſpread of them over the parts of 
Greece; Of their language different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus 
of Greece, aud the leader of that Colony — from Epi- 
phanius : the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental : 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew wordt in the 
Greek language, and the remain ders of the Eaftern langua- 
ges in the Tſlands of Greece, both Which not from the Phæ- 
nicians & Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſgi.Of the 
round of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedzmonians, 


Of the peopling of America. pag. 533 
CHAP. V. 
Of the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. 


T hat there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 


world preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperßon. 
He it came to be corrupted : by decay of knowleage, in- 
creaſe of Idelatry, conf uſion of languages. An enquiry into 
the cauſe of that. Difficulties 2201 the common opinion / 

(43) that 
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that languages were confounded at Babel. Thoſe diffical- 
tics cleared. Of the fabnlowſneſs of Ports, The particular 
ways whereby the Heathen Myibology aroſe. Auribmting 
the general hiſtory of the World to their own Nation. The 
corruption of Hebraiſms, Alteration of names. Ambi- 
guity of ſenſe in the Oriental lang nagen. Attributing the 
ations of many te one perſon, 44 in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. 
T he remainders of Scripture hiſtory among the Heat hent. 
The names of God, Chaos, formation of man among the 
phenicians. - Of Adam among the Germans, Zgyptans, 
* Cilicians. Adam under Saturn, Cain among the ,Pha- 
nicians. Tubalcain and Jubal ander Vulcan and Apollo, 
Naamah under Minerva. Noah under Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
metheus and Bacchus, Noahs three ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto, Canaan nder Mercury, Nimrod 
under Bacchus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham 
and Iſaac among the Phenicians, Jacobs ſervice under 
Apollo's. The B,, from Bethel. Joſeph ander Apis. 
Moles under Bacchus. Joſhua under Hercules. Balaam 


under the old Silenus. Pag. 377 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Seri ture: 
the terms of Salvation only contained therein. The ground 
of rhe diſeſteem of the Scriptures is tacite wnbelicf. The 
E xcellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as to thif matters 
which God hath revealed therein. The excellewty of the 
diſcoveries of Gods nature which are in Scripture, O 
the goodneſs and love of Cod in Chriſt, The ſuitablineſs of 
thoſe diſcoveryes of God to ons natural notions of a Deity, 
The neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf tous in order to 
the regulating aur conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulleſt account of the ſtate of mens ſouls, and the cor rupti- 
ons which are in them. The only way of pleaſing God diſ- 
covered in Scriptures, The Scriptures contain matters of 


greateſt 
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greateſs myſteriouſneſs, and moſt univerſal ſatiefaltion 70 
mens minds. The excellency of the manner whertin things 
are revealed in Scriptures, in regard of clearneſs, authority, 
pwrity, uniformity, and perſwaſiveneſs. The excellency of 
the Scriptures 4s a rule of life. The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs 
of the enconragements to Religion contained in the Seri- 
pturet. The great excellency of the Scriptures, as con- 
taining in them the Covenant of Grace in order to mans 
Cal vation. pag. 599 
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ORIGINES SACRE: 
The Truth of 


Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


Boox I. 


— 


CA. I. 
The obſcurity and defect of Ancient Hiſtory, 


The knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural perfection 
of the rational ſoul ;, yet error oftew miſtaken for truth, the 
accounts of it. Want of diligence in its ſearch, the mixt ure 
of truth and falſhood: T hence come geit her rejecting ſruth for 
the errors [ake, vr „en thy error. for the truths ſake; 
the firſt inſtanced in Heath 1 Philoſophers, the ſecund in 
vulgar Heat hen. Of Philoſophical Athei ſm an the ground. 
of it. The Hiſtory of Antiquity very obſcure.” The.queſtion 
ſtated where the ue Hiſtory of ancient times to be found, in 
Heathen Hiſtories, or only in Scripture ] The want of cre- 
dibility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved i y the gene- 
ral defect for want of timely records among Heathen Nations; 
the reaſon of it ſhewed Hem the firſt Plantations of the 
World. The manner of them diſcovered. The Original of 
Civil Government. Of Hierog lyphicks. The aſe of letters 
among theGreeks noelder then Cadmus. his time enquired ;n- 
te, no elder then Joſhua, the learning brought into Greece by 
bim, | 


{ Nqniries after truth have that peculiar com- $eft. 1+ 
& mendation above all other deſigus, that they 
come on parypoſe to gratifie the moſt noble 
faculty of our ſouls, and do moſt immedi- 
ately tend to re-advance the highest per- 
<6 feftion of our rational beings, For all our 
moſt laudable endeavours after knowledge. now, are opty 
Sis the 
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the gathering up ſome ſcattered fragments of what was once 
an extire Fabrick,, and the recovery of ſome precious Jewels 
which were leſt out of fight, and fn in the lipwrack, of 
humane nature. That ſaying of Plate, that all knowleage is 
remembrance, and all ignorance forgetfulneſs, is a certain and 
undoubted truth, if by forgetfalneſs be meant the loſs, and by 
remembrance the recovery of thoſe notions and conceptions of 
things which the ind of man once had in its pure and pri- 
mitive tate, wherein the underſtanding was the trueſt Ai- 
crocoſm , in which all the beings of the isferiour world 
were faithfully repreſented according to their true, native, 
and genuine perfeftions. God created the ſoul of man not 
only capable of finding out the truth of things, but farniſ- 
d bim with a ſufficient *gip* or touc hſtone to diſcover 


truth from falſheod, by a light ſer up in his anderſtanding, 


which if he had attended to, he might have ſecured himſelt 
from all impeſfures and deceits, As all other beings were 
created in the full poſe ion of the agreeable perfettions of 
their ſeveral nat ures, ſo was man t00, elſe God would have 
never cloſed the work of Creation with thoſe words, A 
God ſaw all that he bad made, and behold it was very good , 
that is, endued with all choſe perfection Mich were ſuitable 
to their ſeveral beings, Which man had been moſt defective 
in, if his anderſtanding had not been exdowed with a large 
fleck of intellectual knowledge , which is the moft natural 
and gen mine perfection belonging to his rational being, For 
rraſam being the moſt raiſed facu/ty of humane nature, if 


that had been defective in its diſcoveries of truth, which is 
its proper objec, it would have argued the yur maim 


and imperfeſbion in the being it ſelf, For if it belongs to the 
perfeftion of the ſenſitive faculties to diſcern what is pleaſant 
from what is hurtful, it muſt needs be the perfection of the 
rational to find out the difference of truth from falſtosd. Not 
as though the ſoz! could then have had any more then now, 
an actual notion of all the beings in the world ecexiffing at 
the ſame time, but that it would have been free ftom aſſ de- 
ceit in its conceptions of things, which were nat cauſed 

th inadvertency. 
Which will appear from the ſeyeral 4: mans _ 
ledge 
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ledge hath, which are either ard: towards his Maler. 
or abroad on his fellow-creatures, If we conſider that con- 
templation of the ſoul which fixes its ſelf on that 5»finite being 
which was the cauſe of it, and is properly di it will be 
found neceſſary for the ſoul to be created in a clear and di- 
ſtint knowledge of him, becauſe of mans immediate obliga- 
tion to obedience unto him. Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of him whoſe will muſt be his rule; for if 
man were not fully convinced in the firſt moment after his 
creation of the being of him, whom he was to obey, his firf 
work, and duty would not have been actual obedience, but a 
[earch whether there was any ſupreme, infinite, and eternal 
being or no; and whereon his d#ty to him was fownded, and 
what might be ſufficient declarat ionſof his Will and Laws, ac- 
cording to which he muſt regulate his obedience. The takin 

off all which dowbts and ſcruples from the ſos of man, mu 

ſuppoſe him fully ſatisfied upon the firf free uſe of reaſon, 
that there was an Infinite Power and Being which produced 
him, and on that account had a right to command him in 
whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe command: of his were 
declared to him in ſo certain a way that he could not be 4e- 
cezved in the judging of chem. The clear — of God 
will further appear moſt zeceſſary to man in his firſt creation, 
if we conſider that God created him for this end and pur- 
poſe, to enjoy converſe, and an huwble familiarity with him- 
ſelf, he had then ip#vror mp6; # vearoy ui in the language 


of Clemens Alexandrina, Converſe with God was as natu- Prorreht. 
ral to him as his being was, For man,as he came firſt out of P- $3» 


Gods hands, was the reflection of God himſelf on a dark 
Clond, the Iris of the Deity, the ſimilitude was the ſame, 
but the ſubſtance different: Thence he is ſaid to be create 

after the Image of Cod. His knowledge then had been more 
inte lect nal then d;ſcnr ive; not ſo much imploying his Fa- 
culties in the operoſe deduftions of reaſon (the pleaſant toyl 
of the rational facnltics fince the Fall) but had ode 
ately imployed them about the [ublimef# objects, not about 
quiddities and formalities, but about him who was the foun- 
rain of his being, and the center of his happineſs, There was 
not then ſo vaſt a differevce between the eAngelical and 
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hamane life: The Angels and men both fed on the ſame 
dainties, all the difference was, they were in the /Ti90", ;he 
upper room in heaven, and man in the Summer Parlour in 
Paradiſe. | 

If we take a view of mans knoWledge as it r:ſpeft; his 2 
creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on 
his firſt creation, that he needed not to goto Schoel to the 
wide world to gather up his conceptions of them. For the 
right exerciſe of that Dominion which he was inftatedin over 
the inferiour world, doth imply a particular knowledge of the 
nature, being, and properties of thoſe rbings which he was to 
make ſe ot, without which be could not have improved 
them for their peculiar ends, And from this knowledge did 
proceed the giving the creatures thoſe proper and peculiar 
names Which were expreſſive of their ſeveral _natares. For 
as Plato tells us, & vu SE i il ros c ond He 
exfiver * «Torino v , 797% e aroun 3) ide: The impo- 
ſition of names on things belongs not to every one, but only to 
him that hath a full proſpect into their ſeveral natures, For it 
is moſt agreeable to reaſon, that names ſhould carry in them 
a /nirableneſs to the things they expreſs, for words being 
for no other end but to expreſs our conceptions of things, and 
our conceptions being but «xeris 4 6poiwuert Tray uTer, as the 
ſame Philoſopber ſpeaks, the reſemblances and repreſentations 
of the things, it muſt needs follow, that where there was a 
true knowledge, the conceptions mult agree with the thing; 
and Word: being to expreſs our conceptions, none are ſo 15 to 
do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral nature of the 
things they are uſed to repreſent. For otherwiſe all the »ſe 
of verdi is to be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, 
and an Judex to wemory, and of no further «ſe in the pur- 
uit of knowledge, then to let us know what words men are 
45 agreed to call things by. But ſomething further ſeems to be 
+ >- intended in their firſt impoſſtion, whence the Zews call ic 
In Ger. 2, 0970 nn as Mercer tells us, 4 ſeparation aud diſtiu- 
15. iow of the ſeveral kinds of things : and Kircher thus para- 
©, phraſeth the words of Aoſer. And whatſorver Adam called 
Gap, &- every living creature, that was the name thereof. i. e. ſaith 

£yp. Tom. 79 1 
Ci. he, Fucrunt illis vera & germane nomina & rerum naturi: 
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proprit accommodata. But however this be, we have this 
jurther evidence of that hbesghe of knowledge which muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the firſt man, that as he was the firſt in his kind, 
ſo he was to be the ſtandard and meaſure of all that follow- 
ed, and thereſore could not want any thing of the dus per- 
fections of human nature. And as the he of the Sand ua- 
ry was, if not dewble to others, (as men ordinarily miſtake) 
yet of a full and exact weight, becauſe it was to be the fan- 
dard for all other weights (which was the canſ: of its being 
kept in the Temple.) So if the firſt man had not double the 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poſteriry hath, 
if it was not running over in regard of abundance, yet it 
mult be preſſed down and ſhaken together in regard of weight, 
elſe he would be a very unfit fandard for us to judge by, 
concerning the dur and ſwitable perfection Ot humane 
Nat ure. 

But we need not have run ſo far back as the firſt mas to Sett. 4 
evince the knowledge of truth to be the moſt natural perfett;- 
on of the ſoul-of man; for even among the preſent raizes 
of humane nature wetvay find ſome ſuch e and generous 
ſpirics, that diſcern ſo much beaxty in the face of truth, that 
to ſuch as ſnould enquire what they find ſo attractive in it, 
their anſwer would be the ſame with Ariſtotles in a like caſe, 
it was rr i, the Queſtion of thoſe who never ſawir, 
For ſo pleaſing is the exquiry, and ſo ſatufattery the finding 
of — after the ſearch, that the reliſb of it doth far exceed 
the greateſt Epicariſm of Apiciu, or the:moſ coſtly en- 
tertainments of Cleopatra; there being no Gut ſo exquiſite 
as that of the mind, nor any Fewels to be compared with 
Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the 
name of men, then ſuch who allow their reaſon a full employ- 
went, and think not the erefFneſs of mans flature a ſufficient 
d;ftinition of him from ruten. Of which thoſe may be ac- 
counted only a higher feeies who can patiently ſuffer the 
impriſonment of their Intellectuals ina Dungeen of Ignorance, 
and know themſelves to be wen, only by thoſe Character: 
by which Alexander knew himſelf not to be a C, by their 
proneneſs to intemperanceand ſleep. So ſtrange a Metempſy-| 
cheſi may there be without any change of bodies, and F. 
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phorba his ſoul might become a Brute, without ever remo- 
ving its lodging into the body of an Aſs. So much will the 
ſoul degenerate from its ſelf, if not improved, and in a kind of 
{allenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it is, becauſe it is not im- 
proved to what it may be. 

But if thus knowledge of truth be ſo great, ſo natural, ſe 
valuable a perfection of humane nature, whence comes ſo much 
of the world to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm, 
whence come ſo many pretenders to knowledge, to court a cloud 
inflkead of Juno, to pretend 4 Love to truth, and yet to fall 
dows and werſbip errour ? If there were ſo great a ſympathy 
between the ſoul and truth, there would be an impatient de fore 
after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it. We 
7 the Magnet doth not draw the iron With greater force then 
it ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſt embraces. If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaint ance bet ween the 
ſoul and truth, as Socrates fancied of friends in the other 
world, there would be an harmonious cloſure pon rhe firſt ap- 
prarance, and no divorce to be after made between them ? 

True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate 
ſtate between the former acquaintance, and the renewal of 
it, wherein all thoſe remaining character of mutual know- 
ledge are ſunk ſo deep, and lic ſo hia, that there needs a new 
fire to be kindled to bring forth thoſe latent figures, and make 
them again appear legible. And when once thoſe toben: are 
produced of the former friendſbhip, there are not more im- 
patient longing nor more cloſe embraces between the touch- 
ed needle and the Magnet, then there are between the un- 
derftanding and diſcovered rrath, But then withall, we are 
to conſider that they are but few whoſe ſoxls are awakened 
out of that Lethargy they are fallen into in this degenerate 
condition,the moſt are ſo pleaſed with their ſteey, that they are 
loth to diſturò their reſt, and ſet a higher price upon u Ia 
— then upon a rrfHeſs knowledge. And even of 
thoſe whoſe /oxls are as it en ſleeping and waking, 
what by reafon of the remaining confuſion of the pecies in 
their brains, what by the preſent dimneſ; of their fight, and 
the hovering wxcertarn lig ht they are to jadge by, | wi are 
few that can put a difference between a meer phantaſm and a 

6 real 
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real truth, Of which theſe rational accounts may be 
given, viz. Why ſo few pretenders to knowledge do light on 
trath, 

Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it. Sett. 6. 
Truth now muſt be ſought, and that with care and dilgence, ; 
before we find it; jewels do not uſe to lye upon the furface 
of the earth; Highways are ſeldom paved with geld; what 
is moſt worth our Finding, calls for the — ſearch. If 
one that walks the ftreers ſhould finde ſome ineftimable 
jewel, or one that travelt the road meet with a bag of yold, 
it would be but a ſilly defign of any ro walk, the freer, or 
travel the read in hopes to meet with ſuch a parchaſe to 
make them rich. If ſome have happily /ight on ſome valuable 
traths when they minded nothing leſs then them, muſt this 
render a diligence uſeleſs in inquiries after ſach ? No: Truth 
though ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affeFions, 
is yet ſo madeſ as to admit of being courted, and it may be 
deny the firſt ſit, to heightex our i mpertunity. And certain- 
ly nothing hath oftner forbid the hne between the under- 
fanding and Truth inquired after , then partiality and pre- 
occupation Of 7 ndgement : which makes men — — more 
diligently after the dowry then the beauty of Truth, its corre- 
ſpendency to their Intereſts, then its evidence to their under- 

andings. An wſefnl exror, hath often kept the Keys of the 
mind for free adm;/ſion, when important truths but contrary 
to their pre-conceprions or intereſts have been forbidden en- 
trance. Prejadict is the wrong bi of the ſoul, that effectu- 
ally keeps it from coming ser the mark of truth, nay, ſets 
it at the greateſt diſtance from it. There are fewin the world 
that /ook after trath with their own eyes, moſt make nſe of 
7 of others making, which makes them fo ſeldom be- 
ad the proper /ineaments in the fart of Truth; which the | 
ſeveral tini#nres from education, authority. cu ſtom, and pre- . 
diſpoſition do — men from diſcerning of. — 

Axot her reaſon why there are fo few who find truth, when g, g 5, 8. 
ſo many pretend to ſeek it, is, that near reſemblance, which * 
Error often bears to Tyath. It hath been well obſerved that 
Error leidom Walks abroad the world in her own raiments, 
ſhe always borrows ſomething of trub, to make her more 
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acceptable to the world. It hath been always the /abri/ty of 
grand deceivers to graft their greateſt errors on ſome Ma- 
terial truths, to make them paſs more wndiſcernable to all 
ſuch who look more at the root on which they and, then on 
the fruit which they bring forth. It will hereaſter appear 
how moſt of the groſſeſt of the heathen errors have, as Plu- 
tarch faith of the Egyptian Fables, aluetat rνẽ˙ů pars Ths 
dundeias, ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of truth; nay 
more then ſo, as moſt pernicious Weeds are;bred in the fatteſt 
foyls ; their moſt deſtractive prixciples have been founded on 
ſome neceſſary and important truth.. Thus Jdojaryy doch 
ſuppoſe the belief. of the exiſtence of a Deiiy; and ſuperſti- 
tion the Immortality of the ſeuls of men. The Devil could 
never have built his Chappeli, but on the ſame ground where- 
on Gods Temple ſtood; which makes me tar leſs wender 
then many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions con- 
cerning theſe two grand traths in the writings Of ancient 
Heathens, knowing how willing the devs! might be to have 
ſuch principles ſtill owned in the world, which by his de- 
praving of them might be the vouriſbers of Idolatry and gu- 
perſtition. For the general knowleage of a Divine nat ure, ſu 

poling men Ignorant of the true Cod, did only lay a founda- 
tion to ereft his Idolatrous Temples upon; and the belieffof the 
ſonls ſurviving the body after death, without knowledge of 


the true way of attaining happineſs , did make men more 


Set. 8. 


eager of imbracing thoie Rites and Ceremonies, which 
cate with a pretence of ſhewing the way to a bleſſed im- 
mortality. 

Which may be a moſt probable reaſon why Philoſophy and 
Idelatry did increaſe ſo much together as they did; for 
though right reaſon fully improved would have overthrown 
all thoſe curſed and Idolatreus praftiſes among the Heathen, 
yet reaſon only diſcerning ſome general notions without their 
particular application and improvement, did only diſpoſe the 
moſt ordinary ſort of people to a more ready entertainment 
of the moſt groſs Idolatry. For hereby they diſcerned the 
neceſſity.of ſome kind of worſhip, but could not ſind out the 
right way of it, and therefore they greedily followed that 
which was commende d to them, by ſuch who did withall 


agree 
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agree with chem im che common ſentiments of humane na- 
ture: Nay, and tho yr themſelyes who were the 
great maivrainers of theſe ſublimer notions concerning God 
and the ſoul of man, were either the great i»fframents of 
advancing that horrid ſuperſtition among them, as Orpheus 
& Apollenius, or very forward — — wich it, as many of 
the Philoſophers were. Although wit hall it cannot be denied 
to have been a wonderful diſcovery of Divine providence, by 
theſe general notions to keep waking the inward ſenſes of 
mens ; 9s that thereby it might appear when Divine Re- 
velation ſhould be manifeſted ro them, that it brought no- 
thing contrary to the common principles of humane nature, 
but did only recti ſie the depravarions of it, and — ſhew 
men that way, which they had long been ignorantly ſeeking 
after. Which was the excellent advantage the Apoſtle made 


of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens to the wnknown Act. 17.23. 


Coed; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him 1 declare 
wnto you. And which was the happy ſe the Primitive lear- 
ned Chriſtians made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the di- 
vine nat ure and the Immortality of the ſoxls of men, which 
they found in the Heathen Writers, thereby to evidence to 
the world that the main poſtulata or ſuppoſitions of Chri- 
ſtias Religion were granted by their own moſt admired men: 
and that Chriſtianity did not race out but only ud upon 
thoſe common foundations, which were entertained by all 
who had any name for reaſon. 


Though this, I ſay, were the happy effeR of this building Fett 9. 


errors on common truths to all that had the advantage of 
Divine revelation to diſcern the one from the other; yet as 
to «thers who were deſtitute of it, they were lyable to this 
twofold great inconzenience by ir, Firſt, for the ſake of the 
apparent rottenneſs of the Superſtruct ure to queſtion the ſound- 
neſs of the foundations on which they ſtood. And this | doubt not 
was the caſe of many cos ſiderat ive heathens, who obſerving 
that monſtrow and wnreaſonable way of worßhip obtainin 

among the heathen, and not being able by the ftrength ot 
their own reaſon, through the want of divine revelation to 
deduce any certain inſtituted worſhip , they were ſhrewdly 
tempted to renounce thoſe principles, when chey could not 
bur 
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but abhor the concluſrons drawn from them; for there is ne- 
thing more »{ual then for mew» who exceedingly dereft 
ſome abſurd conſequedce they ſee may be drawn from a priv- 
ciple ſuppoſed, toreje& the principle its ſelf for the ſake of 
that conſequence, which it may be doth not neceſſarily follow 
from it, but through the orrneſs of their own reaſon doth 
appear to them to do ſo, Thus when the 7uteligent heat ben 
did apparently ſce that from the principles of the Being of 
God, and the Immortality of ſouls, did flow all thoſe ann 
tural, and inhumane Sacrifices , all thoſe abſard and ridi- 
culous Rites, all thoſe execrable and profane myſteries , out 
of a loathing the 7mmoralities and impieties winch attended 
theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very truth, and 
certainty of thoſe principles which were capable of being 
thus abuſed, 

$:4,10, And therefore I am very proneto ſuſpect the Apatogy uſu- 
ally made for Protagoras, Diagera, and ſuch others of them 
who were accounted Atheiſts, to be more favonrable then 
true, Viz. that they only rejected theſe heathen Deities , and 
"not the belief of the Divine nature. | ſhould think this ac- 
count of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any wayes 
evident that they did build their belief of a Divine natare, 
upon any other grounds then ſuch as were common to them 
with thoſe whoſe worſbip they ſo much derided. And there. 
fore when the Heathens accuſed the Chriſtians of Atheiſm, 
I have full and clear evidence that no more could be meant 
thereby then the rejeltion of their way of worſmp , be- 
cauſe I have ſufficient Aſſurance from them that they 
did believe in a Divine nature, aud an inſtituted Religion moſt 
ſuitable tothe moſt cammon received notions of Cod, which 
they owned in tion to all heathen worſhip. Which I find 
not in the leaſt pretended to by any of che forementioned 
perſons, nor any thing of any different way of Religion aſſer- 

ted, but only a deſtraction of that in »/e among them. 

And although the caſe of Anaxagoras, Clazomeniue, and 
the reſt of the Jenick⸗ Philoſophers might ſeem very differ- 
ent from Diagoras, Theodorw, and thoſe beforementioned, 
becauſe although they denied the Gods in vulgar repute to be 
ſuch as they were thought to be (as Anaxageras call'd the 
Sun 
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Sun fo Vuinueg'y a meer glabe of fire, for which he was 
condemned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five talents; De 140{9- 
yet the learned Veſſas puts in this plea in his behalf, that he {4!.c1, 
was one that aſſerted the creation of the wor/dto flow from 
an eteruai mind) although therefore, I ſay, the cale of the 
Jonick, Philoſophers may ſeem far different from the others, 
becavie of their efſerting the production of the World (which 
from Thales Mileſius was conveyed by Anaximander and 
Anaximenes tO Anaxagoras) yet to one that rhroughly con- 
fiders what they un ud by their eternal mind, they may 
be looner cleared from the iwpxration of «Atheiſm, then i- 
religion, Which rwo certainly ought in this caſe to be di- 
ſtinguiſbe d; for it is very poſſible for men meeting with ſuch 
inſpcrable difficulties, about the caſnal concourſe of Atoms 
for che production of the world , or the eternal exiſtences of 
matter, to aſſert ſome eternal mind, as the firſt canſe ot 
theſe things, which yet they may imbrace only as an Hypo- 
theſis in Pluloſophy to ſolve the phenomena of nature with, 
but yet not to make this eternal mand the ol jet of adoration, 
And ſo their afſerting a Deity, was only on the ſame account 
as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their Os ay pry arias, 
when their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and per- 
plexed with ſo many difficulties that they ſaw no way toclear 
them again , but ro make ſome God come down upon the 
Stage to ſolve the difficulties they were engaged in; or as 
Seneca ſaith of many great Families when they had run up 
their Cenealogies ſo high that they could go no further, they 
then fetched their pedegree from the Gods: So when theſe 
Philo ſophers ſaw ſuch incongraities in aſſerting an 4»finite and 
eternal ſeries of matter , they might by this be brought to 
acknowledge ſome active principle which produced the 
world, though they were far enough from giving any reli- 
giaus wor ſhip to that eternal mind. | 


Thus even Epicurus and his followers would not ſtick to Set. 7 
* 


aſſert the being of a God; ſo they might but circamſcribe : 

him within the heavens, and let him have nothing to do with 

things that were done on earth. And how wncertain che moſt 

Agmatical of them all were, as to their opinions concerning 

the being and nat ure of their gedt, doth tully appear from | 
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the large di/conrſes of Tully upon that ſubject: where 1s 
fully manifeſted their variety of opinions, and mut ual repug- 
vanc ies, their ſelf contradiftions and inconftancy in their own 
aſſertiens,which hath made me ſomewhat ixclinable to think 
that the reaſen why many of them did tothe world own a 
Deity, was, that they might not be Marrs ior Atheiſm : 
Which Tull likewiſe ſeems to acknowledge, when ſpeaking 
of the puniſhment of Protagoras, for that ſpeech of his, De 
diu neque ut fint, neque ut non ſint, habeo dicere. Ex quo 
equidem exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſententiam profitendam 
multes efſe factos, quippe cum panam ne dubitatio quidem ef- 
ſugere potuiſſet. So that for all the verbal aſſerting of a 
Deity among them, we have no certain evidence of their 
firm belief of it, and much leſs of any worſhip and ſervice 
they owed unto it. And though, it — \.en th could not 
totally excuſs the not ions of a Deity out of their minds, part- 
ly through that natural ſenſe which is engraver on the ſouls 
of men, partly, as being unable to ſolve the difficalties of 
nature, without a Deity; yet the obſerving the notorious 
vaxities of Heathe® worſbip might make them look upon it 
as a meer Philoſophical Feculation , and not any thing that 
had an influence upon the government of mens /ives : For as 
in nature the obſerving the great mixture of falſbood and 
trath made the Academicks deny any certain xqpriprey, Or 
rule of judging truth; and the Scepticks take away all certain 
aſſent , ſo the ſame 373 was una voidable here, upon 
the ſame principle; and that made even Plato himſelf ſo am- 
big us us and wncertain in his diſcourſes of a Deity, ſometimes 
making him an eternal mind, ſometimes aſſerting the whole 
world, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, Souls, and all to be Gods, 
and even thoſe that were worſhipped among the beathens 
as Tull) tells us out of his Timers and de Legibus ; which 
as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per ſe ſunt falſa 
& ſibs invicem repugnantia. This is the firſt inconvenience 
following the mixture of truth and falſbood, for the ſake of 
the fal ſboed to queſt ion the truth its ſelf it was joyned with, 

The other is as great which follows, when truth and falſ- 
bood are mixed, for the ſake of the truth to embrace the falſ- 
bood, Which is a miftake as common as the other, becauſe 
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men are apt to think that things ſo vaſtly different as trat 
and falfeod, could never blend, or be incorporate together; 
therefore when they are certain they have ſome truth, they 
conclude no falſbood to be joyned with it. And this I ſup- 
poſe to have been the caſe of the more credalow and vu 
gar Heathen, as the other was of the Philoſphers , for they 
finding mankind to agree in this, not only that there is a 
Ged, but that he muſt be wor/dip'd, did without ſcraple make 
uſe of the way of worſhip among them, as knowing there 
muſt be ſome, and they were ignorant of any elſe. And from 
hence they grew to be as confident believers of all choſe 
fables and traditions on which their 7delatry was founded, as 
of thoſe firſt principles and notions from which the neceſſity 
of divine worſhip did ariſe, And being thus habitwared to 
the belief of theſe things, when truth it ſelf was divulged 
among them, they ſaßeſted it to be only a corruption of 
ſome of their Fables. This Celſus the Epicurean on all oc- 
caſions in his Books againſt the Chriſtians did fly to. Thus 


he ſaith the building of the Tower of Babel, and the confu- Apud Orig. 
fron of Tongues, was taken from the fable of the Aloadæ in © cel. 4. 
Homers Oayſſes; the ſtory of the Flood from Dencalion, Pa- 27479 


radiſe from Alcinons his gardens, the barning of Sodom and 
Gomorrah from the ftory of Phaeton. Which Origen well re- 
fates from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations a- 
mong the ewes, then any among the Greeks; and there- 
fore the corruption of the tradition was in them, and not the 
Zews. Which muſt be our only way for finding out which 
was the Original, and which the corruption, by demonſtrating 
the undoubted antiquity of one beyond the other, whereby 
we muſt do as 2 did by the crown of Hiero, find 
out the exact proportions of truth and falſbood which lay in 
all thoſe Heathen Fables. 


And this now leads to the third account, why truth is ſo Sect. 14. 


hardly diſcerned from errony, even by thoſe who ſearch af- 
ter it, which is the great obſcurity of the Hiſtory of Ancient 
Times, Which ſhould decide the Controverfe, For there 
being an univerſal agreement in ſome common principles, and 
a frequent reſemblance in particular traditions, we muſt of 
neceſlity, for che clearing the truth from its corruption, have 
recourſe 
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recourſe to ancient hiſtery, to ſex if thereby we can find out 
where the Original tradition was beſt preſerved, by what 
means it came to be corrupted, and whereby we may diftin- 
emp thoſe corruption; from the Traths to which they are 
annexed > Which is the deſign and ſubj dt of our future 4iſ- 
courſe, viz. to demonſtrate that there Was acertain original 
and general tradition preſerved in the world concerning the 
eldeſt Ages of the world; that thy tradition was gradually 
corrupted among the Heathens , that notwithſtanding thu 
corruption there were ſufficient remainaers of it to evidence its 
true original; that the full account of this tradition is alone 
preſerved in theſe books we call the Script ares: That where 
any other hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report conteined in them, 
we have [wfficient ground to queſtion their creaibility 1, and 
that there #s [ufficiewt evidence to clear the undo ubted certainty 
ef that hiſtory which is contained in the ſacred Records of Sert- 
ptzere, Wherein weſhall obſerve the ſame method which 
Thales took in taking the height of the Pyran ids, by meaſu- 
ring the length of their ſhadow ;, ſo ſhall we the Height and 
antiquity ol truth from the extent of the fabulous corrupti- 
ont of it. Which will be a work of ſo much the greater 
diflicalty, becauſe the truth we purſue after takes covert in 
ſo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to follow its moſt 
flying footſteps through the dark and ſhady pat bes of axcient 
hiſtery. For though hiſtery be frequently called rhe Light 
of Truth, and the Herald of Times, yet that light is 10 faint 
and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Natiens, as not to ſerve to 
diſcover the face of Truth from her counterfeit Error; and 
that Herald ſo little shilld, as not to be able to tel us which 
is of the Elder houſe, The reaſon is, though Truth be al- 
ways of greater Antiquity, yet Errour may have the more 
wrinkled face, by which it often impoſeth on ſuch who gueſs 
antiquity by deformity, ard think nothing ſo old as that 
which can give the leaſt account of its own age. This is evi- 
dently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument more 
planſrbletoumpnugn che certainty of Divine Revilation with, 
then the ſeeming t pugunauci of ſome pretendea hiſtories witly 
the account of ancient time reported in the Bible, Which 
being 
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being a pretext ſo an\wortby, & deſigned for folillan end, and 
ſo frequently made wfe oi, by ſuch who account 7nfidelity a 
piece of antiquity as well as reaſon, it may be worth our 
while to ſhew, that it is not more liable to be baffled with 
reaſon, then to be confated by Antiquity. 


"5 


In order therefore tothe removing ot this ſturabling-block Soc. 15. 


in our way, I ſhall firſt evince that there xs no certain credi- 
bility in any of thoſe ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contraditt 
the Script ures, nor any grouhd of reaſon why we ſhould 
«(ſent ro them, whea they differ from the Bible: and then 
prove that «lt thoſe xndewbted characters of a moſt certain and 
authentic hiſturie are legible is thoſe records contained in 
Scripture, Whereby we ſhall not only ſhew the znreaſona- 
Leneſs of Infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith 
doth ſtand on as to theſe things, I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt 
of thele, viz. that there 1s no gronnd of aſſent to any ancient 
hiſterics which give an account of things different from the 
Scriptures, from theſe arguments; the apparent aefett, weak - 
neſs, and in{ufficiency of them as to the giving an account of 
elder times; The monſtroms confuſton, ambiguity, and ncer- 
tainty of them in the account which they give; the evident 
partiality of them to themſelves, and incen ſiſtrncy with each 
other, I begin with the firſt of theſe, the defect and in/«ff- 
ciexcy of them to give in fuch an account of elder times as 
may amount to ecrtaia credibility ,, which if cleared, will of 
its ſelf be ſufficient to manifeſt the incomperency of thoſe re- 
cords, as to the laying any foundation for any firm aſſent to 
be given totherm, Now this defett and inſafficiency of thoſe 
hiſtories is either more general, which hes in common to 
them all, or fuch as may be obſerved in 4 particular conſode- 
ration of the hi ſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which have 
pretended higheſt ro Antiquity. 

The General defect is the want of timely records to pre- 
ſerve their hiſtories in. For it is molt evident, that the tru- 
eſt hiſtory in the world is liable to various corruptions through 
length of time, if there be no certain way of preſerving it 
entire. And that, through the frailty of memory in thoſe 
who had integrity to preſerve it, through the gradual increaſe 


ol Barbariſm and Ignorance, where there are no wayes of 
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inſtructien, and through the ſubtilty of ſuch whoſe way it 
uch 


may be to corrupt an alter that tradition. If we find 
infinite variety and difference of men, as to the hiſtories of 
their own time, when they have all peſſible means to be ac- 
wainted with the truth of them , what account can we ima» 
ine can be given by thoſe who had no certain way of pre. 
ſerving to poſterity the moſt authentic K relation of former 
Apes ? Eſpecially, it being moſt evident, that where any 
certain way of preſerving tradition is wanting, a people muſt 
ſoon degenerate into the greateſt upidity and Barbariſm, 
becauſe all will be taken up in mindigg their own perry con- 
cerns, and no encouragement at all given to ſuch publick ſpi- 
rits, who would mind the credit of the whole Nation. For 
what was there for ſuch to employ themſelves upon, or ſpend 
their time in, when they had no other kind of Learning 
among them, but Tome general traditions conveyed from Fa- 
ther to Son, which might be learned by ſuch who followed 
nothing but doweftick employments ? So that the ſons of Ne- 
ab, after their ſeveral diſperſions and plantations of ſeveral 
Ciuntries, did gradually degenerate into Ignorance and Jar- 
bariſm : for upon their firft ſetling in any (omntrey, they 
found it employment ſufficient to cultivate the Land, and fir 
themſelves + wr to live in, and to provide themſelves 
of neceſſities for their mutual comfort and ſnbſiftence. Beſides 
this, they were often put to removes from one place to ano- 
ther, where they could not conyemently reſide (winch The- 
cydiaes ſpeaks much of as to the ancient H te of Greece) and 
it was a great while before they came to imbody themſelves 
together in Towns and Cities, and from thence to ſpread 
into Provinces, and to ſettle the bounds and extents of their 
Territories. The firſt age aſter the plantation of a County 
being thus /pexr, the next law it neceſſary to fall cl.ſe to the 
work of husbazdry, not only to get ſomething out of the 
earth for their ſubſiſtence , but when by cheir diligence 
they had ſo far improved the ground. that they had not on- 
ly enough for themſelves, but co ſpare to others, they then 
found out a way for commerce one with ano ber by Ex- 
change. This way of tr«ffick made thein begin to raiſe 
their hopes higher of enriching themſelyes 5 which when 


ſome 
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ſome of them had dene, they bring the poorer under their power 

and reign as Lords over them; thele rich with their en- 

dants ſtrive to ont vy each other, whence came wars & mutual 
contentions,till they who got the better over their adverſaries, 

took ſtill greater authority into their hands (thence at firſt 

every City almoſt, and adjacent Territory, had a King over it) 

which by confliting with each ether, at laſt browght ſeveral 

Cities and Territories under the power of one particular per- 

ſon, who thereby came to reign as ſole Monarch over all- 
within his domi . | 

For although there be ſome reaſos to think that the Lea- 

ders of ſeveral Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that 
went with them; yet there being evidence in few Nations 
of any continued ſucceſſion of Monarchs from the poſterity 
of Noab, and ſo great evidence of ſo many petty royalties 
almoſt in every City (as we read of ſuch maltirndes of Kings 
in the ſmall territory of Canaan, when Joſhua conquered it) 
this makes it at leaſt probable to me, that after the death of 
the firſt Leader, by reaſon of their poverty and differſedneſs 
of habit ationt, they did not incorporate — into any ci- 
vil government under one head, but did riſe by degrees in the 
manner before ſer down; bur yet ſo that in the perry diviſi- 
ons ſome prerogative might be 7 to him who derived his 
pedigree the neareſ from the firſt Founder of that plantation; 
which in all probability is the meaning of Thucydides, who 
tells us when the riches of Greece began to increaſe, and 6.1. h fl. 
their power improved, Tyranzies were erected in moſt Ci- p. 10. Ed. 
ties (vt reger 5 174y im rie yipuos maTpinde Bamber) for be- Felt. 
fore that time Kingdoms with honours limited were hereditary) 

for ſo the Schol;aF explains it, 7427p 49) Ezmafint o'm3 H marks 

ter aaonazubariuy gre au yore. This then being the 
fate and caſe of moſt Nations in the firſ ages aſter their 
plantation , there was no likelyh1od at all of any great im- 
provement in knowledge among them; nay ſo far from it, 

that for the firſt ages, wherein they conflifted with poverty & 
neceſſity, there was a neceſſary decay among them, of what 
knowledge had been conveyed to them; becauſe their — 

ties kept them in continual employment , and after that they 
conguer'd them, they began to conquer each other, * 
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ſuch time as they were ſetled in peace under eftablifhed Cem - 
won-wealths, there was no leiſare, nor opportunity for any 
Aris and Sciences to flouriſh, without which all certain bifte- 
ries of their own former fate muſt vaniſh and awindle into 
ſome fabulous fforier, And ſo we find they did in molt aa 
tions , which thence are able to give no other account of 
themſelves, but that they ſprung out of the earth where they 
lived; from which opinion the Athenians uled to wear of old 
their gelden graſboppers, as Thucydides relates. What ac- 
count can we then expect of ancient times from ſuch Nati. 
ons which were ſo defeftive in preſerving their own Ori- 


ginals? 


Now this defect iveneſa of giving teſtimony of ancient times 
by theſe · Nations, will further appear by theſe t w. confpdera- 
tions : Firſt, what ways there are for communicating kno\v- 
leage to poſterity. Secondly, how long it was ere theſe Nations 
came tobe Maſters of any way of certain communicating their 
conceptions to their Succe ſſers. Three general ways there are 
whereby knowledge may be propagated from one to ano- 
ther, by repreſentative ſymbols, by ſpeech, and by letters. The 
firſt of theſe was moſt common in thoſe e/der times, for which 
purpoſe Clemens A lerandrimu produceth the teflimony of 
an ancient Grawmarian Dionyſous T brax in his Expoſirion of 
the ſymbel of the wheels 3 innjpuaner yiu © Sis t pores d\t 
V. Jig ovufirer ne res : That ſore perſons wade a ve+ 
preſentation of their ations te others, net on by ſpecch, but 
by [ymbels too. Which any one who is any ways converſanc 
in the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been 
the chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it my from one to 
another, as is evident in the Niereglyphicb of the & gypti- 
ant, and the cuſtome of /pmbels from thence derived among 
the Greciav Philoſophers, eſpecially the Pyrhagoreans. It 
was the ſolemn cuſtome of the «/£gyproays to wrap up all 
the little knowledge they had under — myſt ical repreſenta» 
tions, which were una voidably clogg'd with two inconve- 
niences very wnſuitable to the propagaties of knowledge, 
which were obſcurity and 'ambigairy + for it not only c 
them a great deal of time to gather up ſuch /ymbelical things 
which might repreſent their conceptions ; but when they — 
pitche 
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pitched upon them, they were /jable to a great variety of 
interpretations, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, 
preſerved by the Induſtry of ſome ancient Writers, as in 
their #<uaciely or golden Images of their Gods, they had in- 
graved rwo dogs, an hawk, and an 7bis. By the dogs ſome 
underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others the two Tropicks , 
by the hawk ſome underſtood the Sun, others the ,/£9ui- 
noctial; by the J ſome the Aeon, others the Zodiach,, as 
is evident in C{emens, who reports it. This way then is a 
moſt unfit way to convey any ancient tradition, by being both 
obſcure, ambiguous, and unable to expreſs lo much as to 
give any certain light to future ages Of the paſſages of the 
preceaent, 


The other ways of conveying knowledge, are either by Seft. 19. 


ſpeech, or by letters, The firſt muit be by ſome vocal Ca- 
bala delivered down from Father to Son; but words being 
of ſo perifſhing a nature, and mans memory ſo weak, and frail 
in retaining them it is neceſſary for a certain communication 
of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more /af- 
ing then words, more firm then memory, more faithful then 
tradition: which could not otherwiſe be imagined, then that 
the «A athoy of his own conceptions ſhould himſelf leave 
them to the view of all pofterizy , in order to which, ſome 
way muſt be contrived whereby mens voices might be ſeen, 
and mens fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all kind of 
ſounds, with the ſeveral draughts of a pond to confrne 
them within the compaſs of 24 letters, is delervedly called 
by Galileo, admirandarum onninm invention umhnmanarun 
ſiguac ulm, the choiceſt of all humane inventions. And had 
we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient hifto- 
ry, the great difference as to the firſt inventer of letters, 
would be a ſufficient demonſtration of it. For almoſt every 
Nation hath had a ſeveral Author of them: The Jews de- 
rive them from Adam or Moſes, the Egyptians attribute 
their invention to Theyt or Mercury; the Grecians, to Cad- 
mu, the Phæriciant to Taustus, the Latins to Saturn, o- 
thers to the ¶Æ t hiopian:: And leſt the Pygmies ſhould be 
without their enemies, ſowe think they were found out à 
graum volatw , from the manzer of the flying of cranes, 
D 2 Thus 
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Thus it bath happened with moſt Nations ; what was firſt 
among themſelves , they thought to be the firſt in the 
world, \. 

But by whomever they were firſt invented, we are certain 
they were but /ately in ſe in that Nation, which hath moſt 
vainly arregared the moſt to its ſelf in point of Antiquity, 
and yet had the lealt reaſon (1 mean the Grecians.) Thence 
Procl, in the Egyptian Prieft Patenit truly told Solow the Greeks were 
oo always children, becauſe they had nothing of the antiqui- 
'" ries of former ages, If we may believe ſeſe piu, they had 

no writings earlier then Hemer; but herein he is conceived 

to have ſerved his cauſe too much, becauſe of the Iuſcripti- 
on of Amphytrioat Thebes in the Temple of Apollo Iſme- 

"ins in the old [omick letters, and two others of the ſame 
noch. age to be ſeen in Herodotus, and becauſe of the writings of 
Geogr. p.2, Duus, Orpheus, Muſens, Oreebantins, Trexenins, Thale- 
l.1,c.26, tas, Meleſander, and others, This we are certain of, the 

Crecian had not the uſe of letters among them till the time 

of Cadmus, the Phæniciant coming into Greece, whither he 

Apud came to plant a Colony of Phenicians there, whence aroſe 
ag 2:6li- the ſtory of his purſuit of Emrepa,as Conon in Photius tels us. 
h. 1:37 And it is very probable which learned men have long ſince 
obſerved, that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew 

Y and may relate as an appellative either to his dignity, 
as eee his Academia con jectures, or more probably 
to his Country, the Eaſt, which is frequently call d ON in 
Scripture. Some have conjectured further, that his proper 
name was 4%, upon what reaſon I know not, unleſs. from 
hence, that thence by a daplication of the word, came the 
Greek 2yvy&, who ſeems to have been no other then Cad- 
mu, as will appear by comparing their ſtories. together. 
Only one was the name his memory was preſerved by at A- 
thens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the 
& Big. 1, g. Gephyres whom Herodot s tells us were Pheniciens that 
— came. with Cadmus, (and others fancy the Academia there 
4 was originally called Cadmea) and the name Cadmw was 
* preſerved chiefly among the Baotian in memory of the 
Country whence he came: It being likely to be impoſed by 
them upon his firſt /andizg. in the Cauntry, as many learned: 
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perſens conceive the name of an Hebrew was given to Abra- 
ham by the Canaanites upon his paſſing over the river E 
pbrates. On this account then it ſtands to reaſon, that the 
name which was given him as a ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt 
preſerved in the place where it was firſt in poſed. Or if we 
take DP in the other ſenſe, as it imports antiquity ; ſo 
there is ſtill a higher probability of the affinity of the nawes 
of Cadmns and Ogyges, for this is certain that the Greeks had 
no higher name for a matter of Antiquity then to call it 
ad, as the Scheliaſt on Heſiod, Heſychins, Suidas, Eu- 
ftathins on Dionyſins, and — others obſerve. And which 
yet advanceth the probability higher, Latatiu Or Lattan- 


tixs the Scholiaſt on Statins , tells us, the other Greeks 14 Tbeb. . 


had this from the Thebans ; for faith he, Thebani res 
antiqnas Og ygiar nominabant. But that which puts it almoſt 
beyond meer probability is, that Varro, Feſtus, Pauſanias, 
Apollenins, A ſchylas, and others make Ogyges the foun- 
der of the Beotian Thebes, which were thence called Ogy- 
fie; and Strabs and Stephanus verunbh further ſay, that 
the whole Country of Beotia was called Ogygia z now all 
that mention the Story of Cadmus, attribute to him the 
founding of the Beotian Thebes. And withal it is obſervable 


that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek, Proverbs, we Cent, 4. 
read Cadmu called Og)ges , Qyv iz rake om TH Eav, Prov.ss, 


i, oviicn Kiſyay F Oyun did mas Ivyarhignt , derriony. 
Mcur fins indeed would have it corrected, Kor 7dr Q'vſe, 
as it is read in $widas; but by the favour of ſo learned a man 


that, he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch perſon as 
Cadmns a ſon of Ogyges, but only that reading in guidas, 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make 
them both the ſame. That which I would now infer from 
hence is, the utter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any 
certain account of ancient times, when a thing ſo modern in 
compariſon as Cadmu his coming into Greece, is thought b 

them a matter of ſo great antiquity, that when they woul 

deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcribed it by the name 
of Ogges, who was the ſame with Cadmwns. Now ( adwns 
his coming into Greece, is — by Hiſtoriant, placed 


about 
ff 


it ſeems more probable that $xidas ſhould be corrected by — ? 1. 
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about the time of Zoſbus, whence ſome (I will not ſay how 
happily) have conjectured, that Caamns and his company 
were ſome of the Canaanites who fled from Zoſhna, as others 
are ſuppoſed to have done into Africa, if Procopixs his 
pillar bath ſtrength enough to bear ſuch a cerjeftawre. Pur 
there is too great a conf ſion about the time ot Cadmus his 
arrival in Greece, to affirm any thing with any great certainty 

about it. 
Yet thoſe who diſagree to that former Computation, place 
De Idol. .I. ĩt yet lower, Voſſins makes Agenor, Caamns his Father, co- 
temporary with the latter end of Afoſes, or the beginning of 
Joſbna ,, and ſo Cadmus his time mult fall ſomewhar after. 
Zac. Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year of Othoniel. 
Pari us the Author of the Greek, Chronicle, in the Marmo- 
ra Arundeili ana makes his coming to Greece to be in the 
time of Hellen the ſon of Drucalion; which Capelins fix- 
eth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995, But Mr. Selden 
conceives it ſomewhat lower: and ſo it mult be, if we fol- 
low Clemens Alexandrinus, who placeth it in the time of 
Sim 1, Lyncems King of the — which he ſaich was #Juxdry 
Vereer Murkas yores, inthe 11.Generation after Moſes, which 
will fall about the time of Samuel: But though it ſhould be 
ſo late, it would be no wonder it ſhould be reckoned a mat- 
ter of ſo — antiquity among the Greciant; for the eldeſt 
Records they have of any King at Athens, begins at the 
time of Moſes, whoſe co-temporary Ceerops is generally 
thought to be; for at his time it is the Parias Chronicle be- 
gins, Now that the Grecians did receive their very letters 
from the Phanicians by Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged 
by the moſt learned of the Greeks themlelves, as appears by 
| the ingenuous confeſſtev of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critins 
a in Athenens, Zenodotut in Laertius, Timon Philiaſins in 
Sixtus Empiricus, and many others: fo that it were to no 
N pur poſe to offer to prove that, which they who arrogate ſo 
t in Eu- Much to themſelves, do lo freely acknowledge. Which yet 
cb. chron, hath been done to very good purpoſe by Zoſeph Scaliger and 
1. 1617. Bochartus, and many others from the form of the Letters, 
Geogy. p. 2. the order and the ame of them. It ſeems probable that at 
.. cc. ao. rſt they might uſe the form of the Phenician Letters, in 
which 
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which Herodotx tells us the three old Inſcriptions were en- 
tant; and Diederas tells us, that the braſs per which Cad- 
mus offered to Minerva Lyndia, bad an Inſcriprian on it in 
the Phenician Letters, but afterwards the form of rhe Let- 
ters came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater 
expedition in writing they left the old way of writing towards 
the left hand, for the more natural and expedite way of wri- 
ting towards the right , by which they exchanged the fre 
of the trekes in ſeveral Letters, as is obſerved by the fore- 
cited Learned Authors. 

Not that the old Ianicłk Letters were nearer the Phenici- 
an, and diſtin& from the modern, as peſ: Scaliger in his 
learned Diſcourſe on the original of the Greek, Letters con- l. in Eu- 
ceives; for the Jonick Letters were nothing elſe but che 494-1617 
ſull Alphabet of 24. with the additions of Palamedes, and 
Simonides Cons, as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- 
ſented in the w/e of the Ionic Letters; but the old Artick #17. 
Letters came nearer the Phanician, becauſe the Athenians, 57" 
long after the A/phaket. was increaſed to 24. continued ſtill 
in the uſe of the old 16. which were brought in by Cad ut, 
which muſt needs much alter the way of writing; for in the 
old Letters, they writ T HE O for Sie, which made 
Pliny, with a great deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the 
old Greek Letters were the ſame with the Rowan. Thence E 
the Greeks called their ancient Letters A waunere , 9 — 
appears by Harpecration and Heſychius, not that they were 5 an, 2 
ſo much diſtin from others, but becauſe they did not ad- cenſecrat. 
mit of the add:ticx of the other eight Letters, which diffe- Templ. p. 
rence of writing is in a great — the cauſe of the diffe- 30 
rent dialett between the Athenians and Inians proper- 
ly fo called, 

We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder Seft. 21. 
then Cams,; and for any conſiderable learning among 
them, it was not near ſo od. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſte- 
ry began from the time of Cadmns ; but it is by a miſtake of 
him for a younger Cadmut, which was Cadmus Mile fins, 
whom Pliny makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe , but that, _.. 
he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrius, and Hiſtory to Cad-; — 
mus Mileſins : and therefore I think it far more ay 17 4.56. 
that 


* 
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that it was ſome writing of this latter Cadmus, which was 
tranſcribed and epitomized by Bios Procene ſj us, although 
Clemens Alexandrinns ſeems to attribute it to the Elder. 
We ſee bow unable then the GFecians wete to give an ac- 
count of elder times, that were guilty of ſo much inſancy and 
nonage, as to begin to learn their Letters almoſt in the noon- 
tide of the World , and yet long after this to the time of the 
firlt Olympiad all their relations are accounted fabulous. A 
fair account then we are like to have from them of the firſt 
antiquities of the world, who could not ſpeak plain truth 
till the world was above 3000. years old; for ſo it was when 
the Olympiad; began. 

So true is the obſervation of uſtin Mart yr, dd, d 
ard Tor Oboumider dt i: the Greeks had no 
exact hiſtory of themſelves before the Olympiads, but of 
that more afterwards, 

This is now the firſt defect which doth infringe the cre- 
dibility of theſe Hiſtories , which is the want of timely and 
early records to digeſt their own hiftory in, 


[ 
Chap. 2. The Truth of Schipture-Hiftory aſſerted. 
| CHAP, 11. 
Of the Phænician and e/fgyptian Hiltory, 


The particalar defect in the Hiftory» of the moſt learned Hea- 
then Nations. Firſt the Phœnicians. Of Sanchonia- 
thon, hg Antiquity, and Fidelity, Of Jerom-baal, 
Baal-Berith. The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindi- 
cated againſt Bochartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phœ- 
nician Theology, The imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, 
Of the Egyptian Hiſtory, The Antiquity and Aut ho- 
rity of Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Of his Inſcriptions on 
Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. His Fabulonſneſs thence 
diſcovered. Terra Seriadica. Of Seths Pillars in Joſe- 
phus, and an account whence they were taken. 


Jas already ſhewed a general defect in the ancl- Sect. Is 


ent Heathen Hiftories , as to an account of ancient 
times ; we now come to a cloſer, and more particular 
conſideration of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which 
have born the greateſt game in the world for /earning and 
antiquity. There are four Nations chiefly which have pre- 
tended the moſt to antiquity in the learned world, and whoſe 
Hiſtorians have been thought to deliver any thing contrary 
to holy Writ in their account of ancient times, whom on that 
account we are obliged more particularly to cos ider; and 
thoſe are the Phenicians , Chaldeans, Ati, and Gra- 
cians ; we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence of credibility 
there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of axtiquity of 
their Records, or the Hiſtories taken trom them. And the 
credibility of an Hiſtorian depending much _ the certain- 
y and authority of the Records he makes ule of: we ſhall 
both conſider of what valse and antiquity the pretended 
Recoras are, and particularly look into the age of the ſeve- 
ral Hiſtorians. As to the Grecians, we have ſeen already an 
utter mpoſſibility of having any ancient Records among them, 
decauſe they wanted the means Of preſerving them, having 
E lo 
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ſo lately borrowed their Letters from other Nations, Un- 
leſs as to their account of times they had been as care- 
full as the old Romans were to number their years by 
the ſeveral clavi, or nailt, which they fixed on the Temple 
doors: which yet they were not in, any capacity to do, not 
growing up in an entire body, as the Romas Empire did, 
but lying ſo much ſcattered and divided into lo many petiy 
Republic ks, that they minded very little of concernment 
to che whole Nation. The other three Nations have deſe: - 
vedly a name of far greater antiquity then any the Greci- 
ans could ever pretend to; who yet were unmeaſurably 
guilty of an impotent effeation of antiquity ; and arr;- 
gating to themſelves, as growing on their own ground, 
what was with a great deal of pains and induſtry gathered 
but as the gleavings from the fuller harveſt of thoſe nati- 
ons they reſorted ro, Which is not only tra as to the grea- 
teſt part of their Learning, but as to the account like- 
wiſe they give of ancient times; the chief and moſt ancient 
Hiſtories among them being only a cerruptiem of the Hiſto- 
ry of the elder Nations, eſpecially Phanicia and Æ ppt : for 
of theletwo Philo Biblins the Tran ſlator of the ancient 
Phenician Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon, faith, they were ra- 
rare es Begdedgur, Tap 27 x uu Nn ec rere, 
The moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, from whom the «ther? 
_—_ their Theology; which he there particularly inſtan- 
ceth in, 

We begin therefore with the Phenician Hiſtory, whoſe 
moſt ancient and famous Hiſtorian is Sunchoniat hon, ſo much 
admixeq; and made uſe of by the ſbrewdelt antagoniſt ever 
Chriftiazity met with, the Philiſepher Porphyrins. But there- 
in wa ſeen the wonderful providence of God, that out 
of this eater came forth meat, and out of that Liow honey; 
that the moſt conſiderable teſti monie t by him produced 
againſt our Religion, were of the greateſt frength to 
refute his own, For he being of too great Learning to be 
ſatified with the vain pretences of the Grecians, he made 
it his Iuſine ſa to ſearch after the moſt ancient Records, to 
find out ſomewhat in them to confront with the antiquity 


of the Scriptures; but upon bis ſearch could find none 
of 


— — G 
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of greater veneration then the Phonicien Hiſtory , nor 
any Author contending for age with this Saxchoniathon, 
Vet when he had made the moſt of his Teſtimony, he was 
fain to yield him younger then AoſeF, though he ſup- 
poſeth him elder then the Trojen Wars. And yet herein 
was he guilty of a moſt groſs fi, not much exceed- 
ing the Grecians in his 2, in Chronology , when he 
makes Semiramds coc xiſtent with the Siege of Trey: as 


is evident in his teſtimony produced at large by Enfe* Prep. E- 
bius out of his fourth Bock againſt the Chriſtians ;, nay, vang. l. 10. 
he goes to prove the truth of Janc honiat bon: Hiſtory by c. 8 p.285+ 


the agreement of it with that of Aaſes concerning the 
ews, both as to their names and places, ines 5 7s Y 
iS aluy drYimars in x, eig reg xgi rege efurar Th. en- 
cuts au whereby he doth evidently aſſert the greater Truth 
and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiſtory , when he proves 
the truth of Saxchonzathons from his conſonancy with 
that. 


Two things more Porphyrie inſiſts on to manifeſt bis creds- Seft. 3. 


bility ; the one I ſuppoſe relates to what he reports con- 
cerning the Jews , the other concerning the Phænician: 
themſelves. For the firft, that he made uſe of the Records 
of Jerombaal the prieſt of the God Tere, or rather 140, for 
the other, that he uſed all the records of the ſeveral Cities, 
and the ſacred ;5»ſcriptions in the Temples, Who that Pe- 
rembaal was, is much diſcuſſed among {earned men, the 
finding out of which, bath been thought to be the moſt cer- 
tain way to determine the age of Sanchoniathow, The learn- 
ed Jochartus conceives him to be Gideon, who in Scripture 


nician language, only after their cuſlome changing one þ 
into m, 238 in Ambabaje Sambuca, &c. But admitting the 
conjefture of this learned perſon concerning Jernb-baal, yet 
1 ſee no #eceſſity of making Janc honiat hon and him co-rem- 
perary ; for I no where find any thing mentioned in Porphy- 
rie implying that, but only that he made »ſe of the record: 
of Perub-baal, which he might very probably do at a conſi- 
derable diſtance of time from him, whether by thoſe v=rwt- 
var, we mean the Annals written by him, or the records 

E2 con- 
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is called erul-baal, which is of the ſame ſenſe in the Phæ- c. 17. 
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concerning his actiont; either of which might give S auc ho- 
niat hon confiderable ligbi into the hiſterꝝ either of the Iſra- 
lites or Phenicians. And it is ſo much the more probable, 
becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon, the Iſraelites 

Jud, 8.33. worſhipped Baal - beritb; by which moſt probably is meant 
the Idol of Berithor Berytus, the place where Sanchonia- 
then lived; by which means the Berytian might come ea- 
ſily acquainted with all the remarkable paſſages of Perul- 
baal. 

Set. 4. But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniat hen could be ce- 
temporary with Gideon (which yet if he were, he falls 182 
years ſhort of Moſes ) eſpecially becauſe the bailding of 
Tyre, which that Author mentions as an ancient thing (as 

' hath been obſerved by Scaliger) is by our beſt Chronologers 

Not. 12 placed about the time of Gideen, and about 63 years be- 


— fore the deſtruction of Troy, I know Bechartus, to avoid 
Fc . 40 . 

this argument, hath brought ſome evidence of ſeveral places 

called Tyrus in Phenicia, from Scylax his Periplus ; but 

none, that there was any more then one Tyrus of any great 

repute for antiquity, Now this Tyrus foſephas makes but 

Autiq.t, 8, 240 Years elder then Solomons Temple, and 7aftin but one 


year elder then the deſtruction of Troy. Neither can any 

account be given why Sidon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by 
Geogr 1.16 ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo muc 

as mentioned by Homer, if the famous Tyre were of ſo 

great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot be de- 

nied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 

then this we ſpeak of, which we read of 7oſhna 19. 29. 

which ſome think to be that ch was called Paletyras, which 

Strabo makes to be 30 furlongs diſtant from the great Tyre; 

Hit, Net. but Plizy includes Palætyrus within the circumference of 

1. 5. c. 19. Tyre, and ſo makes the whole cirenit of the Ciry to be 19 

miles. It is not to me ſo certain to what place the name of 

Paletyruz refers, whether to any Tyrus before the firſt 

6. 25 of the great Tyre, or to the ruines of the great Tyre 

after its deſtruſtioa by Neb uc hadne ar, compared with the 

new Tyre, which was built more inward to the Sea, and 

was after befeged by Alexander the great. It may ſeem pro- 

bable that Palætyrus may relate to the ruin of the great Tyre, 

in 
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in that it was after included in its circuit, and chiefly be- 
cauſe of the prediction in Ezekiel 26,4. Thom ſhalt be built 
no mort; for the Tyre erected after, was bxil/t not on the 
Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If fo, then Palatyrus, or 
the old famous Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock, upon the 
brink-of the Continent, and ſo the great argument of B. 
chartut is eaſily anſwered, which is, that after it N mention- 
ed in Sanchoniathons h;ftory,that Hypſouranius dwelt in Tyre 
upon the falling ont between him and hy brother Uſous, Uſous 
firſt advent uredeii dau rt, to go to ſea, which, faith 
he, evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sancho- 
niathon was nor the famons Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other 
Tyre. This argument, I ſay, is now eaſily anſwered , if 
the famous Tyre before its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar 
did ſtand upon the Conrinent; for then ir might be the old 
famous Tyre ſtill , notwithſtanding what Sanc honiat hon 
ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to ſea after Tyre was built. So 
then I conceive theſe ſeveral ages agreeable to the ſame 
Tyre; the firſt was when it was a high _ rock on the 
ſea-ſide without many inhabitanrg ſo F ſuppoſe it was when 
mentioned by Foſana as the bound of the tribe of After. 

The ſecond Age was, when it was bailra great (ty by the 
Sidonians upon the former place, and grew very populous 
and fawons, which laſted till Nebuchadnezzars time; after 

this, though it were never built up in the Continent again, 

yet a /ittle further into the Sea, a new and goodly City was 

erected, which was called new Tyre, and the remains on the 
Continent-ſide Paletyrus. Thus far then we have made good 

Scaligers opinion againſt Roc har tus, that the famous Sencho- 

niat hon is not ſo old as he is pretended to be. 


Which will be further mexifef, if that Alihalus, to whom 5, fl. 3. 


Sanchoniathon is ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were the 


Father to Hiram, co-temperary with Solomon,as Fof. Scaliger ut in Bu- 
ſuppoſeth, who was 154 years after the deſtræction of Troy. ſth. chr. 


In the Tyrian Dynaſties produced by Scaliger out of the P. 14+ 


Phenician Annals, this Abibalus is the firſt who occurs, and 


is co-temporary with David: Sanchomathos then is of no fig. I. 


great antiquity, if this were the time he lived in. But Be- 


chartns well obſerves, that it - not ſpoken of Abibalus King 
3 0 
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of Tyre, but of Abilalus King of Berytns, whom we may 
allow to be ſomewhat nearer the time of Maſes then the 
other Abibalut, as the Phænician Annals make it appear, 
as Porphyry tells us; but yet we find bis antiquity is not ſo 

eat as to be able to conteſt with Moſes, as Porphyry him- 
telf confeſſech, although we may freely acknowledge him to 


pe biſt. be far elder then any of the Greek Hiſtorians , which is all 
Grat. I. 1. Voſſiat contends for, and ſufficiently proves; but we are 


far from yielding him ce-remporary with Semiramis, as Por- 
phyry would ha ve him, and yet makes him junior to Miſes, and 
to live about the time of the Trejan war, which is to recon- 
cile the diſtance of near 800 years: ſuch miſerable confuſion 
was there in the belt learned Heat hens in their computation of 
ancient times. 

Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sanc boni at hon, and 
the Phexician Hiſtory, we are next to conſider the fidelity 
of it. This Sanc honi at hon is highly commended for, both by 
Porpbyry, and bis Tranſlator into Greek,, Philo Byblius, who 
lived in Adrians time; and Theodoret thinks his name in the 
Phænician lang nage ſignifies πñuni du, which Boc hart us en- 
deayours to fetch trom thence, and conceives the name to 
be given him when he ſet himſelf to write his Hiſtory; 
and he wiſheth, and ſo do we, that he had been then vir ſui 
nominis, and made it appear by his writing that he had been 
a Lover of truth, Philo ſaich he was «rip νννẽcne Y mae 
res 4 very learned and inquiſitive man; but either he 
was not ſo diligent to enquire after, or not ſo happy to light 
on any certain records ; or if he did, he was not overmuch a 
Lover of truth,in delivering them to the world, How faithful 
he was in tranſcribing his hiftory from his records, we can- 
not be ſufficient J@ages of, unleſs we had thoſe books of Ta- 
aut ut, and the ſacred Inſcriptiont, and the records of Ci- 
ties, which he pretends to take his hiſtory from, to compare 
them together. But by what remains of his hifory, which 


2 u only the firſt book concerning the Phanician Theology ex- 


tant in Eſcbias, we have little reaſon to believe his hifory 
of the world and 21deft times, without further proef then 
be gives of it, there being ſo much ob/carity and confuſion 
in i, when he makes a Chaos to be the firſt beginning ge all 
things, 
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things, and the Cds to come after, makes the cd and 
yes» the fon of Chryſer or Vulcan, and again the man 
born Of earth to be ſeveral generations aſter «19, and npor- 
y0165, who were the firlt mortal men; and yet from the 
two brethren Trims andevrixlwr came two Godr, whereof 
one was called Ayes, and the other *Ay#*35, and this latter 
was worſhipped with as much veneration as any of their 
Geas. Vet from theſe things, as feoliſb and ridiculous as they 
are, it is very probable the Gnoſticks and the ſeveral ſabdi- 
di ſions of them might take the rife of their ſeveral «/Eunes 
and 9vgupe!: fo, web we find Ales and Trwriyers made 
two of the number of the Gods, but the reſt of the names, they 
according to their ſeveral Seta took a liberty of altering, 
accordingtotheir feveral fancies. This is far more probable to 
me, then that either Heffods $05wie ſhould be the gromnd of 
them; or the opinion of a late German Divine, who con- 
ceives that Philo Byblins did in imitation of the Gnofticks, 
form this whole fory of the Phunician Theology. For al. 
though I am far from believing what Kircher ſomewhere 
tells us, that he had once got a ſight of $anchoniatbons O- 
riginal Hiſtory (it being not the firſt thing that /ears- 
ed man hath been deceived in) yet I fee no ground of fo 
much peev;/bneſs, as becauſe this biffory pretends to ſo much 
antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn it as a fig- 
went of the Tranſlator of it. For bad it been fo, the An- 
tageniſt, of Porphyry, Methodins, Apollinaris, but eſpeci- 
ally Exſcbins, ſo well verſed in antiquities,wou'd have found 
out ſo great a cheat: Although I muſt confeſs they were 
oft · times deceived with pie fraudes; but then it was when 
they made for the Chriftion, and not againſt them, as this 
did. But beſides a fabulous couf u ſion of things together, we 
have ſome things delivered concerning their Gods, which are 
both contrary to all natural ation of a Deity, and to thoſe 
very common principles of hamanity, which all acknowledge. 
As when yg#00r Saturn, ſuſpecting his ſon Sadi du, deſtroy- 
ed him with his own hand:s,and warred againſt his Father C- 
ranus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, & buried his brother 
Atlas alive in the earth; which being taken, as Philo Byblins 


contends they ought to be, in the /iteral ſenſe, are ſuch in- 
congrmaties 


12 8. Ide next we come to then, are the bin, « people lo 
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congruities to all notion of a divine nature, that it is the 
greateſt onder there ſhou!d be any that ſhould believe 
there was any Cod, and believe theſe were Gods toge- 
ther, 

Felt. 7. But although there be ſo many groſs fables and inconſiſten- 
cies in this Phænician Theology, that are lo far from merit- 
ing belief in themlelyes, thatit were a ſufficient forfeiture of 
reaſon to ſay they were credible , yet when we have a 
greater /ight in our hands of divine revelation, we may in 
this dungeon find out many excellent remainders of the anci- 
ent tradition, though miſerably corrupted, as concerning 
the Creation, the Original of Idolatry, the invention of Arts, 
the — of Cities, the ſtory of Abraham, of which 
in their due place. That which of all ſeems the cleareſt in 
this Theology, is the open owning the erigiza/ of 1dclatry to 
have been trom the conſecration of lome emincnt perſons af- 
ter their death, who have found out ſome i things for 
the world while they were living: Which the ſubtiller Greeks 
would not admit of, viz. that the perſens they worſhipped 
were once men, which made them turn all into eA/egeries 
and Myſtical ſenſes to blind that Jdelatry they were guilty 
of the better among the ignorant :- which makes Philo Byb- 
lius ſo very angry with the Neoterick Grecians , as he 

Apud Eu- calls them, s He,; i g dns Tis mit 9490v uud 

ſeb. Prep, <'Wryogizs ty guet dm yiions 1. 193 het ard yu0t ; That with 

l. 1.6.6, 4 great deal of force and ſtraining they turned all the tories of 

p. 23* theGoasinto Allegories and Phyſical aiſcomrſes. Which is all 
the Ingennity that I know is to be found in this Pheniciax 
Theolegy, that therein we find a free acknowledgement of 
the beginning of the Heathes Idolatry; and therefore $an- 
cho niat hon was as far from advancing Porphyrics Religion, 
as he was in the leaſt from overthrowing the credibility of 
Chriſtianity. 


> unreaſonably given to fables,that the witeſt action they did, 
was to conceal their Religion & the beſt office their Gods had, 
was to hold their fingers in t heir mout hu, co command ſilence 
to all that came to worſhip them. But we defign not here 

any ſet diſcourſe concerning the vanity of the Agia 


The- 


could fall down and wor 
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| Theology, which yet was ſo monftrouſly ridiculous , that 
eyen thoſe who were over-run with the height of Idolatry 
themſelves, did make it the object of their ſcorn and laugh- 
ter. And certainly had we no other demonſtration of the 
greatneſs of mans Apeſtacy and degeneracy, the Egyptian 
T heelogy would be an Ereſragetle evidence of it: For who 
could but imagine a — lowneſs of ſpirit in thoſe who 
ip the baſeſt and moſt contempe 
tible of creatures. Their Temples were the beſt Hierogly- 
phicks of themſelves, fair and goodly ſtructures without, but 
within ſome deformed creature enſhrin'd for veneration. But 
though the Zgyprians had loſt their credit ſo much as to 
matters of Religion; yet it may be ſuppoſed, that they who 
were ſo famed tor wiſdom and antiquiry, ſhould be able to 
give a full and exact acconnt of themſelves through all the 
ages of the world. And this they are fo far from being de- 
feclive in, that if you will believe them, they will give you 
an account of themſelves many thonſanas of years before 
ever the world was made; but the peculiar vanity of their 
Chronology will be handled afterwards: That we now en- 
quire into, is, what certain records they had of their own 
antiquity,which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced 
mind,; whether there be any thing really anſwering that 
loud and anparaleld cry of antiquity among the Egyprians, 
whereby they will make all other Nations in compariſon of 
them to be but of yeſterday, and to knew nothing. We que- 
ſtion not now their pretence to wiſdom and learning, but are 
the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatufa- 
ion concerning ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed 
to have flouriſhed ſo much, when even Greece it ſelf was 
accounted Barbarews. 


The great Baſis of all the Egyptian Hiſtory depends on the 558. 


credit of their ancient Hermes, whom out of their venera- 
tion they called Triſmegiſtus; for to him they aſcribe the 
firſt invention of their learning, and all excellent Arts, from 
him they derive their hiſtory ; their famous Hiſtorian Ma- 
»tho, profeſſing to tranſcribe his Dynaſtyes from the pillars 
of Hermes, We ſhall therefore firſ# ſee of what credit and 
antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what account parti. 

E cularly 
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cularly thoſe pi lars were which hold up all the Fabrick of 
Manet ho his Oynaſty:s. For Hermes himſelf, the ſtory con- 
cerning him is ſo various and uncertain, that ſome have from 
thence queſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a perſon 
or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely different account that is gi- 
ven of him. Crta in Tul), in order to the eſtabliſhing 
his Acagemical doctrine of withholding aſſent, mentions no 
fewer then five Mercuries ; of which, two he makes Eg 
tian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, whom Te 
Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of their 
Laws and Letters. The Egyptians, as appears by Diodorm, 
make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſiris, and to have inſtru- 
fed Iſis; and when Oſiris went upon any warlike Expediti- 
en, he committed the management of Affairs to bim for his 
great wiſdom. The Phenicians preſerve his memory among 
them too: for Phils Byblixs ſaith, that Sanchoniathon de- 
ſeribed bis Theology from the books of Taautus , whom the 
Egyptians call Thoyth, who was the firſt inventer of Letters, 
and was a Counſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice be much relied 
ox. What now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertain- 
ties? how come the Phanician and Egyption Theology to 
come both from the ſame perſon, which are conceived 10 
much to differ from each other ? If we make the ſtories of 
Oſiris and Iſis to be fabulous, and meerly Alegorical,as Pla- 
tarch doth, then AMAercary himſelſ muſt become an Allegory, 
and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hierog/yphick. It we 
admit the Egyptians narrations to be real, and ſeek to re- 
duce them to truth, and thereby make Oſirs to be AMit/- 
raim the ſon of Cham, who firſt ruled in Egypt, all that ve 
can then affirm of Hermes, is, that he might be ſame »ſeful 
perſon, who had a great influence both upon the King and 
State, and did firtt ſettle the Nation in a politick way of 
government, whoſe memory on that accout the Egyptian: 
might preſerve with the greateſt vezeration ; and when they 
were once fallen into that Idalatry of conſecrating the me- 
mories of thefirſt contributers tothe good of mankind, they 
thought they had the greateſt reaſes to adore his memory, 
and ſo by degrees attributed the i»vention of all ef 
things to him. For ſo it is apparent they did, when 
Jam- 
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Jamblichus tells us the Egyptians attributed all their books to De Af. 


Mercury, as the Father of tbem; becauſe he was reputed the © l. 


Father of wit and learning, they made all the off. ſprings 
of their brains to bear their Fathers name, And this hath 
been the great reaſen the world bath been ſo long time im- 
poſed upon with varieties of books going under the name 
of Hermes Treſmegiſt#s. For he was not the firſt of his 
kind, who in the early days of the Chriſtian world obtruded 
upon the world that ¶ ente or confuſed mixture of the Chri- 
ftian, Platonic k, and e/£gyptian doftrine, which is extant 
{till under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus whoſe vani- 
ty and falſhood hath been ſufficiently detected by learned 
men, There were long before his time extant ſeveral 
Mercurial books, as they were called, which none of the 
wiſcr Heathen did ever look on as any other then Fables 
and Impoſtmres, as appears by Porphyries letter to Arebo 
the Egyptian Prieſt, and Jamblichns his anſwer to it in his 
Book of the eg yptian Myſteries. 


We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the Scct. 10. 


great fame of Hermes, of any certain records of antient 
times, unleſs they be contained in thoſe ſacred inſcriptions 
from whence Manetho took his hiſtory, It muſt be acknow - 
ledged that the moſt antient way of preſerving any monu- 
ments Of learning in thoſe elder times was by theſe inſcripti- 
ons on pillars, elpecially among the A tian, as is evident 
from the ſeveral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Jamblichns, 


Gal J. 1. e. 
0. . 


and the author of the Book called Sapientia ſecundum Eg- Procl. is 
tios, adjoyned to Ariſtotle, who all concur in this, that what Tim: 5.3 l. 
ever laudable invention they had among them, it was i»ſcy;- Ianb de- 
bed on ſome pillars , and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, 5.2. 
which were inſtead of Libraries to them. Manet ho there. %. 


fore to make his ſtory the more probable pretends to take /. 1. 


all his relations ſrom theſe ſacred inſcriptions ; and as E nſe- 
bins tells us, rranflated the whole Egyptian Hiſtory into 
Greck,, beginning trom their Gods, and continuing his Hi- 
ftory down near the time of Darius Codomannus, whom A- 
lexander conquered: ſor in Euſebius his Chronica mention 
is made of Maaei ho his Hiſtory, ending 16. year of Ar- 
taxerxcs Oc hus, which, faith Voſſins, was in the ſecond year 
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of 107. Olympiad. This Manet ho Gebenyta was High Prieſt 
of Heliopol us in the time of Prolomens Philadelphus, at whole 
requeſt he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three 
Tomes, the firſt containing the 11. Dynaſtyes of the Gods and 
Heroes, the 2d. 8, Dynaſties, the 3d. 12. all containing, ac. 
cording to his fabulous computation, the ſum of 53535, 
years. Theſe Dynaſties are yet preſerved, being firit epito- 
miz:d by pulius Africanus, from him tranſcribed by Exſe- 
bins in his Chronica, from Euſebius by Georgins Syncellus, 
out of whom they are produced by 7%. Scaliger, and 
may be ſeen both in Emnſebizs , and his Canones Iſa- 
T4117 
f "ol Manet ho, as appears by Exſebins, voucheth this as 
the main teſtimony of his credibility, that he took his Hiſtory, 
e 5 M Deb yo tequiruy c , i dizhidie li- 
Nee Nνν,ẽ,xe Key ararngruires is Ow) Is aepTe Epus 
x64 iprnrivoucay wire + Krirdravower © Tis ig Nabnts 
vis R amide guns wedupany igoyrvimore , xngs rede © 
EiCrorc at Te Aya doi Ts Life Equus, r 3 oo Tar? 
@ Tis ddr, ray led Aryuriior, From ſome pi lars in the 
Lund of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the ſacred 
dialect by the firſt Merenry Tyth, and after the flood were 
tranſlated ont of the ſacred dialeft into the Gretk, tongne in 
Hieroglyphick Characters, and are laid up in books among 
the Reveftryeg of the Egyptian Temples , by eAgathodemon, 
the ſecond Mirc ury, the Fatber of Tat. Certainly this fa- 
bulous author could not in fewer words have more fully ma. 
ni feſtea his own Impoſt ures, nor blaſted his own credit more 
then he bath done in theſe ; which it is a wonder ſo many 
karned men ha ve taken ſo little notice of, which have found 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſtyes, 
This I ſhall make appear by ſome great improbabilities, and 
other plain ĩmpoſſibilities which are couched in them. The 
improbabilities are, firſt ſuch pillars, being in ſuch a place 
as Seriad, and that place no more ſpoken of either by 
himſelf, or by any other Egyptians, nor any uſe made of 
theſe in/criprions by any other but himſelf, As to this ter- 
74 Striadica where it ſhould be, the very learned and ingui- 
ſiti ve 
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frtize Foſeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuouſſy 
profeſſeth his ignorance. For in his notes on the fragments 
of Manetho in Euſebiu, when he comes to that & 75 95 
Zng:«d)zx , he only ſaith, Q nobis ignota, querant Studio- 1 
. But Iſaac Vofſime in his late diſcourſes de etate mundi, .f. 4 
cries ven and confidently perſwades himſelf that it is the 43 Gl 
{ame with Seirath , mentioned Padg. 3.16. Indeed were pe c. 
there nothing elſe to be conſidered but affinity of names, it mund. cap. 
might well be the ſame, but that D'YDD which we render 10. 
the fune-quarries, ſhould ſignifie theſe pifars of Mercury, 
is ſomewhat hard to conceive. The Seventy render it, as 
himſelf obſerves, 7s yav772 by which they underſtand gra- 
ven Images: So the word is uſed 2 Chron. 33. 19. Dent. 7. 
5. Jai. 10. 19. The vulgar Latiue renders it ad locum J- 
dilorum, which were the certain interpretation if Chytremus 
his con jecture were true, that Eglon had lately ſet up 7do/s 
there; but if it be meant of pillars, I cannot but approve 
of unius his interpretation, which I conceive bids faireſt 
to be the genuine ſenſe of the place, viz. that theſe ſtones 
here, were the 12 ſtones pitched by Foſhna in Gilgal after o. 4. 
the 1/raclites paſſed over Fordan; and — — are ſaid 19,2021. 
to be by Gilgal, ud 3.19. So that notwithſtanding this 
handſom conject ure, we are as far to ſeek for the pillars of 
Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the worlds 
end, Secondly , the ſtanding of theſe pillars during the 
flood, which muſt be ſuppoſed certainly to have. ſome ſin- 
gular vertue in them to refiſt ſuch a torrent of waters, which 
overthrew the ſtrongeſt built houſes, and moſt compacted F 
Cities ; the plain impoſſibilities are firſt, that Manet ho 
ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſtzes from the beginning of the 
Hiſtory of Ag, to almolt the time of Alexander, out 
of ſacred Inſcriptions of Thoyth, who lived in the begin- | 
ning of the very firſt DynaFy according to his own Com- : 
putation, Sure this Thoyth was an excellent Prophet, to 
write an Hiſtory for above 5ocoo years to come, as Ma- 
net ho reckons it. Secondly, it is as well ſtill, that this Hi- 
ſtory after the flood ſhould be tranſlated into Hierogly- 
ey Characters; what kind of tranſlation is that?? we 
ad thought Hizroglyphicks bad been repreſentations of 

F3 things, 
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things, and not of ſound; and letters, or words : How could 
this Hiſtory have at firſt been written in any towgue, when 
it was in Hieroglyphicks? Do Hieroglyphicks (peak in leve- 
ral Laugnages , and are they capable of changing their 
rongues ? But thirdly, it is as good (till, that the ſecond Mer- 
cury or Agathodemos did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon at- 
ter the Flood into Greek : Was the Greek, tongue ſo much 
in requelt ſo ſoon after the Flood ? that the gi 
Hiſtory for the ſake of the Grecks mult be tranſlated into 
their /a»guage ? Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus and 
Diodorws, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much 
as any commerce with the ,fgyprzens,till the time of Pſam- 
met hic u, which ſell out in the 26. Dyneſty of Manet ho, and 
about a Century after the beginning of the Olympiads, We 
ſee then how credible an Author Manetho is, and what 
truth there is like to be in the account of ancient times gi- 
ven by the e/Zgyptian Hiſtorians, when the chief of them ſo 
lamentably and ominoully fxmbles in his very entrance 
into ic. 

And yet as fabulout as this account is, which Aanetho 
gives of his taking his hiſtory ſrom thele p;4ars before the 
Flood, I cannot but think that Zoſephns, an Author other. 
wiſe of good credit, took his famous Rory of Seths pillars 
concerning A ſtronomical obſervations before the flood, from 
this ſtory of Manerho ;, and therefore I cannot but look 
upon them with as jea/oxs an eye as on the other, al- 
though 1 know how fend the world hath been upon that 
moſt ancient monument, as is pretended, of learning in the 
world. Du Bartas hath writ a whole Poem on thele pi. 
lars, and the truth is, they are fitter ſwbjefts for Poets then 
any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations. Firſt , 
how ſtrangely 5mprobable is it, that the poſterity of Seth, 
who, as is pretended, did foreknow a deſtrnion of the 
world to be by a floed, ſhould buſie themſelyes to write 
Aſtronomical obſervations on pillars, for the benefic of thoſe 
who ſhould live after it. Could they think their pillars 
ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger fr. 
fares, from the violence of the rough and furious waters ? 
If they believed the flood abſolutely awniverſal, for whom 

did 
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did they intend their obſervations ? if not, to what end 
did they make them, when the perſons ſurviving might 
communicate their inventions to them? But ſecondly, if ei- 
ther one or both theſe pillars remained, whence comes 
it to paſs that neither the Chaldeays, nor any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, 
nor make any uſe of them? Nay thirdly , whence came 
the ſtudy of Aſtronomy to be ſo lamentably defeftive in 
thoſe ancient times, if they had ſuch certain 6b/erwations 
of the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experience of 
the perſons who lived before the Flood? Fomrthly, how 
comes Peſephus himſelf to negle ct this remarkable teſtimony 
of the trxth of Scripture· hiſtory in bis books againlt Appion, 
if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on? Fifth- 
ly, how comes 7oſephns ſo careleſly to ſer down the place in 
Hria where theſe pillars ſtood , that inquiſitive perſons 
might have ſatisfied themſelves with the fight of the pillar 
at leaſt, and what kind of Characters thoſe obſervations 
were preſerved in? But now, if we compare this of Peſe- 
phus with Manet ho his ſtory, we ſhall find them ſo exactly 
reſemble each other, that we may well judge all thoſe pi/. 
lars to have been taken out of the ſame quarry, Two 
things make it yet more probable : Firſt, the name of the 
place wherein they food, which Euſtathius in Hexaemeron 
takes ont of Joſephus, and calls Zmig4dd, the very ſame place 
with that in Manetho. The other is the common uſe of the 
name of Seth among the e/E£gypriansas not only appears by 


Plutarch del fide & Ofride, but by this very place of Manc- 
tho; where it follows is 6 Le let, a book of his bearing 
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the title which Vettins Valens Aut ioc henus tells us is not cal- {p44 Sea- 


ted 54% bm £#9, Now therefore Joſephus, who frequently 
uſeth the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of 
this Manr tho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation 
of Maner ho as near the truth as he could , therefore in 
ſtead of Thoyth he puts Seth, and the fabulous hiftory of 
eArypt, the inventions of the Patriarchs, and Syria in 
ſtead of Seriadica, a Country too large to find tbeſe pil 
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CHAP, III. 
* 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


T be conteſt of Antiquity among Heathew Nations, and the 
ways of deciding it. Of the Chaldean AFrology , and 
the foundation of Fudicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabu, their 
Founder, who they were, no other then the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and his Hiſtory. An account of the fabulous 
Dynaſtyes of Beroſus and Manetho. From the Tranſla- 
tion of the Scripture hiſtory into Greek in the time of Pto- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, Scaligers arguments anſwered, Manetho 
writ after the Septuagint, proved againſt Kir cher; his ar- 
guments anſwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabick, Authors, 
and their little credit in matter of hiſtory, The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his writing co-temporary with Phi- 
ladelphus. 


He next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chal- 
deans, a Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, 
being in probability the firſt formed into a National Gevern- 
ment after the Flood, and therefore the more capable of ha- 
ving theſe Arts and Sciences flouriſh among them, which 
might preſerve the memory of eldeff times to the view of po- 
ſterity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the 
advantages Of eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Empire, we find 
no undenbted Or credible/records preſerved , but the ſame 
vanity as among the Agyptians , in arrogating antiqui- 
ty to themſelves beyond all proportion of reaſon or ſatisfa- 
ftion from their own hiftory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of 
:4me with, which makes it moſt probable what Diodorns ob- 
ſerves of them, that in things pertaining to their arts they 
made uſe of Lunar years of 30 dent; fo they had need, when 
Tally tells us that they boaſted of bſervations of the Stars 
for 470000 years, which after Diedorns his computatiox, and 
the vulgar account of years from the beginning of the world, 
f Will 
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will fall near upon, if not before the Creation.” It had 
been 1wpeſſible for them to have been ſo extravagant in 
their accounts of umſelves, had they but preſerved the 
hiftory of their Nui in any certain records. For want 
ot which, the tradition of the eldeft rimes, varying in the 
ſeveral families after their diſperſion, and being gradually 
corrupted by the policy of their Leaders, and thoſe corru- 
ptions readily embraced by the predominancy of ſelf-love in * 
the ſeveral Nations , thence aroſe thoſe vain and eager 
conreſts between the Chaldeans , Scythians, Egyptians, 
and e/Ethiopians, — the antiquity of their ſeve- 
ral Nations: which may be leen in Diodorus, and others: 
by which it moſt evidently appears that they had no certain 
hiſtory of their own Natiens : for none of them inſiſt upon 
any records, but only upon ſeveral probabilities from the 
nat ure of their Country, and the Climates they lived under. 
Neither need Pſammeticus have been put to that ridicu- 
lous way of deciding the controverſie by his two infants 
bred up without any converſe with men, . concluding the 
langnage they ſpake would manifeſt the great antiquity of 
the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more then pro- 
bab!e they had ſpoken none at all, had they not learned the 
inarticulate voice of the goats they had more converſe with 
then men. The making »ſe of ſuch ways to decide this con- 
troverſie doth not only _ the great weakneſs of thoſe 
times as to natural knowledge; but the abſolute defect and 
inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain accomt 
of the ftate of ancient times 

Of which the Chal/deans had advantages above all o- Set. 2. 
ther Heathen Nations, not only living in a ſetled Coun- 
try, but in or I very place where the grand Ance- 


fers of the world had their chief abode and refpdence. 
Whereby we ſee how wnfairbful a thing tradition is, and — 
how ſoon it is corrupted or fails, where it hath no ſure 
records to bottom its ſelf upon. But indeed it is the leſs 
wonder that there ſhould be a confuſion of hiſtories, where 
there had been before of rongues ; and that ſuch whoſe 
deſign and memory Cod had blafted before, ſhould after- 


wards forget their own original, But as if the Chaldeans 
G had 
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had retained ſomething ill of their old aſpiring mind to 
reach up to heaven, the only thing they were eminent for, 
and which they were careful in preſerving of, was ſome 
Aftrovom ical obſervations , which Tay tells us they had a 
great Convenuency for, by the reaſon of the plain and even 
ſctaation of their County; whereby they mh have alar- 
ger proſpect of ibe braveny bodies, then thoſe who lived in 
womma u Countries could have. And yet even for this 
{which they were ſo famous for, that the name Chalde- 
ans paſſed for Afrolugers in the Roman Empire) we have 
no very great reaſon to admire their exceflency in it, con- 
fidering how ſoon ther til in Aftroneomy dwindled into 
that which by a great Carachreſsr is called judicial Aſtro 
togy. The original of which is moſt evident among them, 
2s all other Heathen Nations, to have been from the Divi- 
ty which they attributed to the Starr; in which — 
they were far more rationa/ then thoſe who now admire that 
Art: For, granting their &ypotheſis, that the Stars were 
Gads, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine comtin- 
gert efſetts , but it is far from being ſo with them who 
cake away the foundation of all thoſe celeftial benſes, and 
et attribute the ſame effefts to tbem, which they did, who 
believed a Divinity in them. The Chaldeans, as Diode 
row relates, ſet 30 Stars under the Planer:; theſe they 


|: 2, Bibli- called Ewnglns bibs; others they had as Princes over theſe, 


which they called 799 916r a rhe former were as the 
privy Counſellors, and theſe the Princes ever them, by whom 
in their courſes they ſuppoſed the comrſe of the year to be re 
gulated. We fee then what a near affinity there was be. 
teen Aſtrology and = Divinity of the Stars, which makes 
ſetvab. 12, toi my call them Arbeits who condemned Aftrology, 
N becauſe thereby they gabe the main of their 22 

which was the worſhipping the Stars for Gods, But it ſeems 


by Strabe, that one of the Sefts of the Chaldean: did fo 
hold to Are till, that they wholly rejected Gene 
thlsalogy, which cauſed a great diviſion among the Orchozn; 
and the Boy ſppesi, two gell, among them, fo called from 
the places of their habitations. 


And 
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And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chetdrans as Set. 3. 

Maimeniae: ſeems to do, we have a further evidence ofthe 

Planetary Deities much in requeſt among the Chaldeans; — * 

for, the deſcription he gives of them is to this purpoſe, 34% _ 

that they had we other gods but the Stars to whows they made 

ſtat nes and images, to ih Sun golden, to the Moon fil ver, and 

ſots the reſt of the Planets of the mettals dedicated to tbem. 

T hoſe images derived au influence from the Stars io which they 

were erefted, which had thence a faculty of foretelling fumtave | 

things , which is an exact deſcription of ther 7462 or T al;ſ — 7, 4 

mans ſo much in requeſt among the heathens, ſuch as the % © ey. 

Palladium Of Tren is ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. ,yic. Sal- 

Theſe Taliſmantũre by the ems called Davids bucklers, and dex.de Di 

are much of the ſame nature with the antient Terapbis, S. l. k. 

both being accurately made according to the poſitions of the {.de 

beavens,, only the one were to forerel{ future things, the cle. 

other for the driving away ſome calamity. Concerning 7. $73, 

theſe Zabii Maimonidestells us, that the wnderſt anding their 

rites would give a great deal of light to ſeveratpaſſager of 

Scripture which now lye in obſcurity: bur little is tuppoſed 

to be yet further known of them then what Scaliger hath 

ſaid, that they were the more EaſteryChaldeans, which he 

fercherh from the ——— the wbrd ; ſeveral of their 

books are extant fauh Scaliger, among the Aruliams, but 

none of them are yet diſcovered to the Emropean world. 

Salmaſius thinks theſe Zabsi were the Chaldears inhabiting 

quanta to which ic is very conſonant which Mu- 

vides ſaith, that Abraham had his education awong thew. Sarde 

Batriciaes cited by Mr. Selden, attributes the original of their nat. & 

religion to the time of Nahor, and to Zaradchath the Per ian arten. l i. c. y 

the Author of it, who is conceived to be the ſame with 

Zoroafter , who in all probability is the ſame with rhe 

Zertoaſt of the Perſees, a Sect ot the antient Per am living 

now among the Banyans in the — Theſe give a more 


full and exact account concerning the original, bu educa» 


tion, and Exthafeaſmes, or Revelations of their Tertooſt chew 

any we meet with in any Greek; hiſtoriam ; three'books they 

tell us of which Zertooſt received by Revelation, or rather 

one book, conſiſting of three prone trafts, whereof the firſt 
2 


was 
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was concerning judicial Aſtrology, which they call 4ſtooar- 

ger; the ſecond concerning Phyſick or the knowledge of 
natural things; the third was called Zertooft from the bringer 

of it containing their religious rites ; the firſt was commit. 

ted tothe Feſopps or Magies, the ſecond to Phyſicians, the 

third tothe Darooes or Church. men, wherein are contained 

the ſeveral precepts of their Law ; we have like wiſe the rites 

and cuſtoms of theſe Perſces in their worſhip of fire, with 

many other particular rites of theirs publiſhed ſometime 

ſince by one Mr. Lord, who was a long time reſident among 

them at Surrat; by which we may not only underſtand 

much of the religion of the antient Perſians, but if I miſtake 

not, ſomewhat of the Z abi; too. My reaſons are, becauſe 

the antient Zaradcha or Zovoaſter is by Said Batricides 

made the Author of the Zabiias we have ſeen already, who 

was undoubtedly the founder of the Per n worſhip, or ra- 

ther a promoter of it among the Perſians ; For Ammianus 
W123. Marcellinus tells us that he was inſtructed in the rites of the 
Chaldeans which he added to the Per ſian rites ; beſides, 

their agreement in the chief point of Idolatry, the worſhip of 

the Sun, and conſequently the Tv2y195iz or Symbol of the Sun, 

the eternal fire, is evident; which as far as we can learn, was 

the great and moſt early Idolatry of the Eaſtern Countries; 

and further we finde God in Leviticas 26. 30. threatning 

to deſtroy their D their Images of the Sun, ſome render 

it; but moſt probably by that word is meant the Tvg=%iz f he 

y. val hearths where they kept their perpetual fire, for thoſe are 
146! l c. % D from NAN which is uſed both for the Sun and Fire. 
Now hence it appears that this Idolatry was in uſe among 

the Nations about Paleſtine , elſe there had been no need of 

ſo ſevere a threatning againſt it, and therefore moſt prob- 

ably the rites of the Zabii (which muſt help us to explain 

* the reaſons of ſome particular poſitive precepts in the Le- 
vitical Law relating to Idolatry) are the ſame with the rites 

of the Chaldeans and Perſians, who all agreed in this wor- 

ſhip of the Sun and Fire; which may be yet more probable 

from what Mai monides ſaith of them, that Gems Zabea erat 

gens que implevit tot um orbem; it could not be then any ob- 

cure Nation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the 

Eaſtern 
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Eaſtern Conntries, which could be no other then the antient 
Chaldeans from whom the Perſians derived their worſhip, 
It may not ſeem altogether improbable that Balaam the 
famous Southſayer was one of theſe Zabii, eſpecially if ac- 
cording to Salmaſins his judgement they inhabited Meſops- 
tamia; tor Balaams Country ſeems to be there: for it is ſaid, 
Numb. 22.5. that he awelt in Pethor by the river, i. e. faith 
the Chaldee Para phraſt, in Peor of Syria by Emphrates, which 
in Scripture is called the river, Elay 8.7, But trom this great 
ebſcarity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and ſo large a people 
as theſe Z abi; are ſuppoſed to be, we have a further evidence 
to our purpoſe of the defectiveneſs and inſufficiency of the 
Eaſtern hiſtories as to the giving any full account of them- 
ſelves and their own original, 
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Weareto'd indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſer did burn Set: 4. 


and deſtroy all the antient records of the Chaldeans which 
they bad diligently preſerved amongſt them before, on pur- 
pole to raiſe the greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out 
the memory of his Aſurpation, by burning the records of all 
their own antient Kings, Which is a conceit I ſuppoſe hath 
no other ground then that the famous Æ ra ſo much cele- 
brated by Aſtronomers and others, did bear the name of 
Naboxaſſer. Which (if we ſhould be ſo greedy of all empty 
conject ures which tend to our purpoſe as to take them for 
truths) would be a very ſtrong evidence of the falſhood and 
vanity of the Chaldeans in their great pretences to aptiquity. 
But as the caſe ſtands in reference to their hiſtory we finde 
more evidence from Scripture to aſſert their juft antiquity, 
then ever they are able to produce out of any wndoubred 
records of their own. Which yet hath been endeavoured 
by an Autbor both of ſome credit and axtriquity, the true 
Beroſus, not the counterfeit of Annins,whoſe vizard we ſhall 
have occaſion to pull off afterwards, This Beroſus was as 


—— and Tatianxs aſſure us, a Prieſt of Belus and a Ba- L. 


ylonian born, bat after wards flouriſhed in the i ſle of Co, and 
was the firſt who brought the Chaldean Aſtrology inrequeſt 
among the Cree; in honour to whoſe name and memory, 
the Athenians (who were never backward in applanding 
thoſe who brought them the greateſt news; eſpecially 1 
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ſaitable to their former [wperſticion) erefted a ſtatme for him 
with 4 guilded tongue. A good emblems of — which 
made a fair and ſpeciome. ſhew, but was not chat within, 
which it pretended to be: eſpecially where he pretends to give 
an acceaum of the moſt antient ti mes, and reckons up his two 
Dynaſtyes before the time of Belus: but of them afterwards, 
It cannot be denyed but ſome fragments of his hiſtory which 
have been preſer ued from rue by the care and induſtry of 
Foſephus, Tatiauas, Enſebins and others, have been very 
uleful, not only for proving the truth of the hiſtory of Scri- 
pture to the heat hens; but alſo for illuſtrating ſonte paſſages 
concerning the Babylonian Empire : as making Nabopolaſſer 

— the Father of Nebucadoneſor, of which Scaliger bath fully 
Temp, ſpoken in his notes upon his fragments. 

Feel. J. Far be it from me to deregate any thing even from pro- 

phane hiſtories, where they co not enter fere with the Sacred 

hiftory of Scripture; and it is certainly the belt improvement 

of theſe to make them draw water to the Sanctuary, and to 

ſerve as ſmaller Stars to conduct us in our way, when we 

cannot enjoy the benefit of that greater /ight of Sacred 

li ſtary. But that which. I impeach theſe prophane hiftories 

of, is only an inſafficiencyas to that account of antient times, 

wherein they are ſo far from giving light to Sacred records, 

that the deſign of ſetting of them up ſeems to be for coſting 

a cloud upon them, Which may ſeem ſomewhat the more 

probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the gi 

and Chaldean Dynaſtyes did never publickly appear in the 

world in the: Greek tongue, till the time that our Sacred 

records were tranſlated into Greek at Alexandria. For till 

that. time when this awthentich hiſtory of the world mas 

drawn forth from its privacy and retirement, (being as it 

were lacks up before among the 7ſraelites at pues] into 

the publick mutice of tbe world about the time of Pi 

Philadelphut, theſe vain pretenders to antiquity thought not 

themſelves ſo much concerned to ſtand: up for the credit ot 

their own Nations, For tilb that time the onedwlans world 

not being acquainted with any certain report of the creati- 

on and grapagat ion of the warld, was apt to ſwallomany'thing 

chat was given forth by thoſe who were had in ſo great 

elteem 
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efteem as the Chaldean and o/E£g yptian Priefts were: Becauſe 


it was ſuppoſed that thoſe perſons who were freed from 
other avecations, had more lraſure to inquire into theſe 
things, and becauſe of their myſterious hiding what they had 
from che vr, were preſumed to have a great deal more 
thenthey had. But now when the Sam of rightrouſneſs was 

proxching this Horizon of the world, and in order to that 
— Sacred hiſtory like the day. lar was to give the world 
wotice of it, by which the former hadows and mifts began to 
fly away, it concerned all thoſe whoſe intereſt lay in the 
tormer i guoranct of mankind, as muchas they could to 74ſt 
all their 3g»es fat i and whatever might tend to oſenre that 
approaching lig ht by invalidating the credit of that which 
came to beſpeał its acceptance. 


It is very obſervable to conſider what gradations and ſteps ect. 6; 


there were inthe world to the appearance of that grand light 
which came down from heaven to direct us in our way 
thither ; how the d not long before was awakened into 
a greatet iwgniſerivencſ; then ever before, how k edge 
grew into repate, and what methods divine providence uſed to 
give the ingnifierve world 2 tafte of Truth at preſent to ſtay 
their fowacks, and prepare chem for that further diſcovery 
of it aſterwards. In order to this that Narivs of the Ne. 
which was an int loſrd garden before, was now thrown open, 
and many of the lam removed and ſet in forraign Coua- 
tries, not only in Babylons {where even afrer their return 
were left three famous Schools of farming, Sora, Pombedi- 
tha, and Nebarda) but in A gypt too, mulritudes of 
them by Alexanders favour were ſeded at Alexandria, 
where they had oppoytamity to ſeaſon thoſe two preat foan- 
tains, whence the current of knowledge Yan into the reſt of 
the world, And no it was not in ey only that God was 
Son, but he hoſe name was great in Trac), did make way 
for the kwnowledyr of himfelf among all the Nations of the 
darth. And that aliwiſe God who directed the Magi by « 
ſtay to Chri making uſe of cheir former $kill in Aﬀronemy 
do take notice of that ſtur which came now bn a peculiar 
errand to them to lead them to their Saviazy {The great 
Gedcondefcending fo far to nn,, ws to take c—_ 
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of particular inclinations, and ro accommodete himſelf to 
them; for which purpoſe it is very obſervable that he 
appeared in anocher way to the Wiſemen then to the pooy 
Shepherds ) the ſame God made ſe ot the cariofity and in- 
quiſitiveneſ; after knowledge which was in Prolomens Phila- 
dilphns (which be is ſo much applauded for. by Athen 
and others) to bring to light the molt advantageous Au- 
leage which the world ever had before the coming of Chriſt 
ix the fleſh. And that great Library of his ereQing at Al- 
ex4ndria did never deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe 
Sacred records, and then it did far better then the old one 
of Oſymandnas, of which Hiſtorians tells us this was the 
Inſcription lan e409 385, The ſbop of the ſouls Phyſik, 

But this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order 
to our better underſtanding the original of thele waſt ac- 
counts Of time among the Chaldeans and e/Agyptians, and a 
ſubject not yet touched by any, we ſhall a little further im- 
prove the probability of it, by taking amore particular ac» 
count of the time when the Scriptures were firlt ;ranſlated, 
and the occaſien might thereby be given to thele «Ag yprians 
& Ch.ildeans to produce their fabulous acconnt into the view 
of the world. Whether the Scriptures bad been ever be- 
fore tranſlated into the Greek, lang nage, (though it be aſſert- 
ed by ſome antient writers of the Church,) is very que- 
ſtionable, chiefly upon this account, that a ſufficient reaſon 
cannot be aſſigned of undertaking a new tranſlation at 
Alexandria if there had been any extant before. Eſpeciall 
if allthoſe circumſtances of that tranſlation be true whic 
are commonly received and delivered down to us with 
almoſt an ananimens conſent of the perſons who had greater 
advantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, then we 
can have at this great diſtance of time, And therefore cer- 
tainly every petty conjetture of ſome modern though learned 
men, ought not to bear ſway againſt ſo unanimous a traditi- 
ox in a matter of fact, which cannot be capable of being 
proved but by the teſtimony of former ages. And it is ſome- 
what ſtrange that the (ingle-teſtimony of one Herwippar in 


it, Deme- Diogenes Laertius (whole age and authority is ſomewhat 


Ys. 


doubrful ) concerning only one particular referring to 
Demet ri us 
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Demetrius Phalertus, ſhould be thought of force enough 
among perſons of j«dgement as well as earning, to infringe 
the credibility of the whole ftory delivered wich ſo much 
conſent , not only by Chriſtian , but Jewiſh writers; the 
teſlimony of one of which (every whig.as conſiderable as 
Hermippms) viz. Ariftobulus uda us a Peripatetical Phils 
ſopher in an Epiſtle ro Prolomy Philometor doth plainly 
aſſert that which was ſo much queſtioned, concetning De- 
metrins Phalereus. 

But whatever the trath of all the particular circumſtances 
be, which 1 here exquire not after, nor the authority of that 
Ariſteus from whom the itory is received, nor whether this 
tranſlation was made by pes ſent out of Fades, or by Fews 
reſiding at Alexandria, it ſufficeth for our purpoſe that this 
tranſlation was made before either the Chaldean Dynaſties 
of Bero(ws, or the e/£gyprian of Manetho were publiſhed to 
the rd. In order to which it is #eceſſary to ſhew in hat 
time this tranſlation was effected; and berein that channel 
of tradition which conyeyes the truth of the thing in one 
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certain courſe, run not with ſo even a ffream concerning 


the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was about the 
time of Prolomens Philadel phus, but in what years of his 
raigu, is very dubious, foſeph Scaliger who hath troubled 
the waters ſo much concerning the particular circamſtances 
of this tranſlation, yet fully agrees that it was done in the 
time of Prulomers F hiladelphus; only he contends with 
Africanus that it ſhould be done in the 132. Olympiad 
which is in the 33. year of Ptalomæus Philadelphus; but 
Euſebius and Ferom place it in the very beginning of his 
raign, which I think is far more probable, and that in the 
time when Prolomers Philadelphus raigned with bis Father 
Prolomaus Lag; : for ſo it is moſt certain he did for two years 
before his Fathers death, By which means the great dif- 
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calty of Scaliger concerning Demetrius Phalerexs is quite 


taken off; for Hermippus ſpeaks nothing of Demetrius his 
being out of favowr with Philadelphus, during his Fathers 
life, but that upon his fathers death, he was hani ſbed by him, 
and dyed in his ban;iſbwent ;, ſo that Demetrius might have 
the overſight of the Library at Alexandria and be the 
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main inſtrument of promotin this tranſlation, and yer 
thoſe things be after true which Hermippus peaks, vis. 
when Prolomens Lags Or Soter was now dead, For it tand: 
not to reaſon that during his Fathers life Philadelphus ſhould 
diſcover his diffteaſure againſt Demetrius, it being con- 
ceived upon the advice given to his Father for preferring 
the ſons * Ar fince to the Crown before the ſon of Berenice. 
Moſt likely therefore it is that this trau ſlatios might be 
begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerens in the time 
of Philadelphus his raigning with his Fat her, but it may 
be not finiſhed till after the death of Soter when Phila- 
delphus raigned alone, And by this now we can per- 
ſeckly reconcile that difference which is among the Fathers 
concerning the time when this tranſlation was made. For 
Irenens attributes it tothe time of Prolomens Lagi. Cle- 
mens eAlexandrinus queſtions whether in the time of 
Lags or Philadelphus; the reſt of the Chorut carry it for 
Philadelphns , but the words of Anatolins in Enſebins caſt 
it fully for both; for there ſpeaking of Ariſtobulns, he 
faith he was one of the ſeventy who interpreted the Scriptures 
to Ptolomæus Philadelphus and bus Father, and dedicated his 
Cemmentaries upon the Law to both thoſe Kings, Hee ſane 
omnem ſcrupulum eximunt , faith Veſſius upon producing 
this teſtimony, this puts it ont of al doubt; and to the ſame 
purpoſe ſpeaks the learned 7eſnite Petaviut in his notes on 
Epiphanias. 

- Having thus far cleared the time when the Tranſlation 
of the Scriptures into Greek, was made, we ſhall find our 
conject ure much ſtrengthened , by comparing this with the 
age of the fore-mentioned Hiſtorians, Maneths and Bero- 
ſus. Maneths we have already made appear to have lived 
in the time of Prolomens Philadelphut, and that, ſaith Yoſ- 
fins, after the death of Soter, Id is evident from what re- 
mains of him in Exſcbins his — that he not only 
flouriſted in the time of Philadelphut, but writ his hiftory 
at the ſpecial command of Philadelphas, as manifeſtly ap- 


chr,Gr.p.6 Pears by the remaining Epiſtle of Manethoto him, ſtill ex- 


tant in Euſebius. This command of Philadelphus might very 
probably be occaſioned upon the view of that account, which 
the 
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the Holy Scriptures, being then tranſlated into Greet, did 
give of the world, and the propagation of mankzad, upon 
which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquiſitive a perſon as 
Philade/phns was, would be very earneſt to have his cario- 
firy ſatisfied, as to what the «Egyptian Priefts (who bad 
boaſted ſo much of antiquity) could produce to cenfront 
with the Scriptures. Whereupon the task was underta- 
ken by this Manetho, High-Prieſt of Heliopolis , whereby 
thoſe things which the AÆ gi Prieſts had to that time 
kept ſecret in their C/oyſters, were now divniged and ex- 
poſed to the judgement ot the learned world; but what ſa- 
tizfaftion they were able to give ;nquiſitive minds, as to the 
main Cnr#wtrory or matter enquired after, may partly appear 
by what bath been ſaid of Aſanetho already, and by what 
ſhall be ſpoken of his Dynaſtyes afterwards, 

But all this will not perſwade Kircher , for, whatever 
Scaliger, nay, what MAanetho himſelf ſays to the coutrary, 
he, with the confidence and learning of a 7eſwite, affirms, 
that this Mane tho is elder then Alexander the great. For 
theſe are his words, Frequens apud priſcos hiſtoricos Dyna- 
ſtiarum e/Egyptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium 
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dotem A gyptiam, quem ante tempora Alexandri, qnicquid ng. 146.9. 


dicat Scaliger, in e/£gypto flormiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome 
more then ordinary evidence may be expected after fo 
confident an affirmation , but whatever that perſon be in 
other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, 
as any that have pretended ſo much acquaintance with it. 
One would think, he that had been twenty years, as he tells 
us himſelf, courting the «Egyptian Myſteries for compaſ- 
ſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found ſome better arguments 
to prove an aſſertion of this nature, then meerly the reft;- 
mony of Joſephns, the Hebrew book, uchaſin, and ſome A- 
rabick Writert, not one of all which do mention the thing 
they are brought for, viz. that Manetho was elder then 
Alexander, All the buſinels is, they quote him as an a- 
cient Writer ; but what then? The Author of the Book 
Juchuſim was Abraham Zacuth a pe of Salamancha, who 
writ in the year of our Lord 1502. and this book was firſt 
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printed at Conſtantinople, 1556. Might not this man then 
well mention Afaneths as an ancient Writer, if he flou- 
riſhed above 1600 years before him, in the time of Prolc- 
mens Philadeiphus? And what if ſome Arabick, Writers 
mention him? are they of ſo great antiquity and credit 
themſclves, that it is an evidence Manet bo lived in Alexan- 
ders time to be praiſed by them? It would be well if Xir- 
cher, and other learned men, who think the world is grown 
to ſo great fnp;dity, as to believe every thing to be a Fewe/ 
which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the 
antiquity and fidelity of their Arabick, Authors , ſuch as 
Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and many others, before they expect 
we ſhould part with our more authentick Records of Hiſto- 
ry for thoſe fabulous relations which they are ſo full fraught 
withall. Were it here any part of my preſent bufineſs, it 
were an eaſie matter ſo to lay open the ignorance, falſity, 
and fabulewſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom that Author relies 
ſo much upon, that he could not be freed from a deſign 
to impeſe upon the World, who makes uſe of their Teft:- 
mony in matters of ancient times without a Caveat. I know 
none fit to believe theſe Arabick, Writers as to theſe rhings, 
but thoſe who have faith enough to concoſ the Rabbins in 
matter of Hiftory, Of whom Origen ſaith, ar wiv 78 
Laion wiv witty ee Who are , as Grotins truly 
ſaith, peſſimi hiſtorie Magiſtri; nam ex quo patria expulſs 
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inquinata , quibus & proinde nihil credendum eſt, niſi ali- 
unde teſtes accederunt. And as I/. Caubaſes paſſech this 
ſharp, but due cenſure upon them, Rabbinis nbi de Ling na 
Hebraica agit ur & voc is alicujus proprietate, vel alique Tal- 
mudico inſtit ute, merits d Chriſtianu tribni non parum; ubi 
vero à verbu venit ar ad res, aut ad hi ſtoriam, vel rerum 
ant iq uarum vereris populi explicarionem , niſi falls & decipi 
volumut, nibil admodum eſſe ill fides habendum. Sexcentss 
argument hoc facile probarem ſi id nunc agerem. And in 
reference to their ancient rites as well as hiſtory, Foſeph 
Scaliger hath given this ver&& of them, Manifefta ef 
f udeorum inſcitia, qui cum uſu veterum rituum, etiam es- 
rum copnitenem amiſerunt, & multa que ad corum facra 
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& hiftoriam pertinent, longe melins nos tentamus quam ipſi 
The ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbi- 
wical , may with as much trath be ſaid of theſe Arabick, 
Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which I have here in- 
ſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why have thought the reftimony 
of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the 
matter of our future diſcourſe ; which being hiftorical, 
and that of the greateſt antiquity, little relief is to be ex- 
pected from either of them in order thereto. But to re- 
turn to Kircher. It is freely granted that Joſephns , an 
Author of credit and age, ſufficient to give his opinion in 
this caſe, doth very frequently cite Manet ho in his g- 
ptian Hiſtory , particularly in his learned Books againſt Ap- 
pion ; but where he doth give theleaſt intimation of Aſa- 
»etho being elder then Alexander, I am yet to ſeek. But 
Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of the miſtake ; which is, that there 
were two Manetho's beſides, and both A gyptiant, men- 
tioned by Sxidas ; one a Mcndefian, who writ of the Pre- 
paration of the «Egyptian de, a kind of perfume uſed by 
the Ægyptias Prieſts. The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ſome PB, Gelogical and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works 
he hears are preſerved in the Duke of Florence his Libra- 
rie; and this was he (faith he) who lived in the time: of 
Auguſtus , whom many by the equivecation of the name 
have confounded with the ancient Wryer of the «/£gyprian 
Dynaſtzes. Is it poſſible ſo learned a Feſwite ſhould diſ- 
cover ſo little judgement in ſo few words ? For firſt, who 
ever aſſerted the Writer of the Dynaſtzes to have lived in 
the time of Aug uſt as? Yet ſecondly, if that Maxethe whom 
Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in Auguſtus his time, accord- 
ing to Kircher, then it muſt neceffarily follow, that the 
Compiler of the Dynaſtyes did: for it is evident to any one 
that looks into $S»idas, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame 
Maneths ; for theſe are his words: Maries i Artonihius 
ne 'Aryvers, d Exfarrins evercaoyre ys &c. Can any thing 
be more plain then that he here ſpeaks of Manet bo Se- 
bennyta, who was the Author of the Dynaſtyes, though he 
might write other things befides , of which Snidas there 


H 3 ſpeaks. 
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ſpeaks ? But Kircher very wiſely , in tranſlating Siu 
his words, leaves out Ex4wrone, which decides the contre- 
verſie, and makes it clear that be ſpeaks of the ſame Ma- 
»etho, of whom we ha ve been 2 Thus it ſtill 
appears that this Manetho is no elder then the time of 
Prolomy Philadelphus , which was the thing to be pro- 
ved. 
$:4, 10. Now for Beroſus, although the Chaldeans had occaſion 
enough given them before this time, to produce their anti- 
quities by the pe converſe with them in Babylon, yet we 
nd this Author the firſt who durſt adventure chem abroad, 
ſuch as they were, in Greek, Now that this gereſus publiſhed 
his hiſtory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. Tatianu- 
Aſſyrius tells us that he writ the Chaldaiek, hiſtory in three 
books, and dedicated them to Antiochus , T@ wins Elatuoy 
Prep. E- Tires as it is read inthe fragment of Tutianus preſerved in 
vg. 10. Euſebius; but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Pari 
5. 289. ed. dition of Tatianus, as well as the Bi,, it is thus read, 
Rob. Steph. 7 'AniZardgor yeyoras, Arnixe T6 7? dum Tirg, here it 
relates to the third from Alexander, in the other to the 
third from Selencus; Now if we reckon the third ſo as to 
rake the perſon from whom we reckon in, for the firſt, ac- 
cording to the reading in Euſebius, it falls to be Antiochus 
called 9:%- according to the other reading it falls to be An- 
tiochus Soter; for Seleuc us ſucceeded Alexander in the King- 
dom ef Syria; Antiochus Soter , Selencus; Ant ioc haus beds, 
. "Cale? Antiuchus Soter. But according to either of theſe readings 
2 is ſufficiently proved. For Anticch de⸗ 
Temp l. g. Our purpoſe is ſu ciently proved. For Anticchus Soter be 
5. 352 gan toreign in Syria in the ſixth year of Prol. Philadelphus 
in gt; Antiochus % ſucceeded him, in the 22. year 
of Philadelphus; now the ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Bero/ms 
could come forth, mult be in the reign of Antiochus Sorter , 
which according to our accounts is ſome competent time 
after the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek; but if it 
were not till the time of Autioc hus W%, we cannot but ima- 
gine that the report of the account of antient times in the 
Script ures was lufficiently divalged before the publiſhing of 
this hiſtory of Beroſus; and it may be Bero/xu might ſome- 
what ſooner then others underſtand all tra»ſattions at Alex- 
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andria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence, was where 


Prolomy Philadelphus was born, which was in the 7ſle of Co. De ft 


But Veſſius goes another way to work to prove the time of, 


Beroſws, which is this. He quotes it out of Plia that Bere- pia. big. 
ſms recorded the hiſtory of 480. years, which, ſaith he, nat. 1. 7. 
muſt be reckoned from the ers of Nabonaſſer. Now this be. © 36. 


gan in the ſecond year of the 8. Olympiad, from which time 
if we reckon 480. years, it falls upon the latter end of Ax- 
tiochus Soter ; and ſo his hiſtory could not come out before 
the 22. of Ptol. Philadelphus, or very little before. Thus we 
have made it evident, that theſe two great hiſtorians are 
younger even then the tranſlation of the Bible into Greek , by 
hich it appears probable that they were provoked to pub- 
liſh their fabalous Dynaſties to the world. And ſo much to 
ſhew the inſaf ficiencʒ of the Chaldean biſtory, as to the ac- 
count of antient times: Which we ſhall conclude with the 
enſure of Straboa grave and judicious Author concerning 
the avtiquities of the Perſians, Medes, and Syrians, which, 


faith he, have not obtained any great credit in the world, Geogr.l.11. 


Ne Tw F ovyyeatior| dnnimrs x; qiacuvtiar, becauſe 7 the 
fimplicity and fabulduſneſs of their hiſtorians. From hence 
we ſee then that there is no great credibility in thoſe. hiſto- 
ries which are impeached of falſhood by the moſt grave 
and judicious of heat hen writers. 
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CHAP, IV. 


The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


T hat manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The fa- 
bulonſneſs of the Pottical age of Greece. The Antiquity 
of Poetry, Of Orpheus and the antient Poets, Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Peetry and 
Talatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratolthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons if them, 2. The eldeſt hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſuſpected credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 
and others; of moſt of their cldiſ Hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their names, of ethers enly the ſubjects they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that are extant 
either confeſs their Ignorance of cldeſt times, or plainly diſ- 
cover it, Of the firſt ſort are Thucy dides aud Plutarch;ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Grecians Ignurance of the true original 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes , the Greeks 
icnoranct in Geography diſcovered, and thence their in(uſh- 


ciency as to an account of antient hiſtory. 


Heck. 1. hs wenow to the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whe- 


ther the Metropelzs of Arts and Learning can afford 
us any account of antient times, that may be able to make 
us in the leaſt queſtion the account given of them in ſacred 
Scriptures, We have already maniteſted the defect of Greece 
as tOletrers and antient records, but yet it may be pretended 
that her Hiſtorians by the excellency of their wits and 
ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find a more 
certain account Of antient times, then other Nations could 
obtain, There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with 
the Grecian humour, but will ſay they were beholding to 
their wit for moſt of their Hiſtories , they being ſome of 
the earlyeſt writers of Romances in the world, if all fabulous 
nerrations may bear that name. But laying aſide ar preſent 
all their Poetic Mythology,as it concerns their gods, (which 


we 
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we may have occaſion to enquireinto afterwards ) we now 
examine only their credibility , where they pretend to be 
moſt hiſtorical. Let how far they are from meriting belief 
even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider ; 
Firſt, That their moſt antient writers were Poetical and appa- 
rently fabulous. Secondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of 
ſuſpected credit even among themſelves. Thirdly , That their 
beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or confeſs abundance of ignorance 
as to the hiſtory of antient times. Firſt, That their firſt writers 
were Poetjcal, and apparetnly fabulous: Strabs undertakes 
to prove that Proſe is only an imitation of Poetry, and ſo 
Poetry muſt needs be firſt written. For, ſaith he, at firſt 
Poetry was only in requeſt, afterwards in imitation of that, 
Cadmus, Pherecydes and Hecatzus writ their hiſtories , ob- 
ſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the meaſures of it; 
but by degrees writers began to take greater liberty, and [0 
brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, ro the 
form now in uſe : as the Comical ſtrain i nothing elſe but 4 
depreſſing the (ublimer ſtyle of Tragidies. This he proves be- 
cauſe 44» did antiencly ſigniſie the ſame with 92x 3 for 
Poems were only aiyu w:4mMowaus Leſſons fir to be ſung 
among them, thence, faith he, is the original of the 
vad, &c. For theſe were thoſe Potms which were ſang 
ca fp when they beld a branch of laurel in their hands, 
as Plutarch tells us they were wont to do Homers Iliads, $ympoſ. 
there were ſung to the Harp as Heſiods i: beſides, ſaith 
Strabo, that Proſe is called 3 {7% D argues that it is 

only a bringing down of the higher ſtrais in ule before. 

But however this were in general, as to the Grecians, it is 
evident that Poetry was firit in aſe among them; for in their 

elder times when they firſt began to creep out of Barbariſm, 

all the Philoſophie and inſtruction they had, was trom their 
Poets, and was all couched in verſe ; which Platarch not on- 

ly confirms, but particularly in{tancech in Orphers, He ſiod, De Pyth. 
Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedecles and Thales; and hence . 
Horace de arte Poetica of the antient Poets before Homer, 


Geogr. J. 1. 


uit hec ſapientia quondam 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis: 
I Concubits 
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Conc ubitu probibere vago : dare jura maritis: 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere lig no. 

Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus at q ue 
Carminibus venit. 


From hence as Heir ſius obſerves, the Poets were antiently 
called / d043a4.13-and the antient ſpeeches of the Philoſc- 
phers containing matters of morality were called Ash . A 
ae, of which many are mentioned in their /ives by Dio- 
genes Laertius ;, inthe ſame ſenſe were Carmena antiently 
uſed among the Latines for precepts of morality, as in that 
colleſtion of them, which goes under the name of Cato, 
(which ſome think to be an antient piece, but with a falſe 
inſcription, but Noxhornius thinks it to be of ſome Chri- 
ſtians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire) Si Dems eſt 
nim, nobis mt Carmina dicunt. Carmina, laith Heinſing, i. e. 
dicta Philoſophorum , cauſa eſt, quia dicta illa brevia, quibus 
ſententias [nas de Deo deque reliquis includebant, H dice- 
bunt, i, e. Carmina. 

When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Grecians, 
is ſomewhat uncertain; but this is plain and evident that the 
intention of it was not meerly for inſtruction, but as Strabo 
expreſſeth it, Jpuaguydy x rpamryriy mt hi, the more 
gently to draw the people on to Tdolarry. For as he ſaith, it 5s 
ew1poſsible to perſwade women and the promiſcuous multitude 
to religion by meer dry reaſon or Philoſophy, au 46 » dig 

eendtuparias' vim , dviv wutomiias N ThenTH2; bot for 
this, ſaith he, there is need of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be 
advanced without (ome fables and wonders. For, ſaith he, the 
Thunderbolt, Shields, Tridents, Serpents, Spears attributed to 
the gods are meer fables, and ſo it al the antient Theology; 
but the Governonrs of the Common- wealth made nſe of theſe 
things, the better to awe the ſilly maltitnde and to bring them 
inte better order. I cannot tell how far this might be their 
end, ſince theſe things were not brought in ſo much by the 
ſeveral Afagiſtrates, as by the endeavours of particular men, 
who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem among the val. 
gar by ſuch things, and were imployed by the great deceiver 
vt the world as his grand inftruments to advance Idolatry 
in 
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init, For which we are to conſider , that although there 
were groſs Ignorance, and conſequently Superſtition enough 
in Greece before the Peerich, age of it, yet their Rs wp 
and Idolatrous worfrip was not ſo licked and brought into 
ferm, as about the time of Orphens, from whom the Poctick 
age commenceth : who was as great an inſtrument of ſet- 
** up Idolatry, as Apollonins was afterwards of reſtoring 
it, being both perſons of the bigheſt efeem and veneration 
among the heathen, Much about the ſame time did thoſe 
livein the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Superſtition and Poetry , as Melam pus, Mnſens, Arion, 
Methymnens, Amphion of Thebes, and E umol pus Thrax , 
none of whom were very far diſtant from the time of 
Orpheus. Of whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks , 
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a pretence of Muſick and Poetry corrupting the lites of men, 
did by a kind of artificial Magick, draw them on to the pra- 
dice of Idelatry. For the novelty and pleaſingneſs of Ma- 
ſick, and Poetry did preſently inſinuate its ſelf into the minds 
of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of 
the perſons and practiſes of thoſe who were the Authors of 


them. So Conn in Photius tells us that Orpbeus was exceed- %. Br 


ingly acceptable to the people for his skill in Mauſicł, whic 


From which aroſe the Fable of his drawing trees and wild 
beaſts aſter him, becauſe his Mack had ſo great an influ- 
ence upon the civilizing that pzople , who were almoſt 
grown rude through 7gnerance and Barbariſm : and fo He- 
race explains it, 


Sylveſtres homines [acer ,interpreſqne Deorum, 
C edibus & victa f ado deterruit Ocpheus, 


þ 9/209. 


| ; - , Cod- 136. 
the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighred with : [eft. 43 


Ep. ad - 


Ditt us ob hoc lenire Tigres rapide/que Leones. Pi 


This Orpheus by Mythelegiſts is uſually called the [en of 
(liope, but may with better reaſon be calſed the father of 
the whole Chorus of the Muſes, then the fon of one of them, 
ſince Pindar calls him amc G,, and Fobn Te- cr tells 
I 2 us 
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us he was called the Sow of Calliope d, rghunoy/ns u 
Hie ſod doe ne x; Uher d 769 Ne, as the inventer of Poetical 
p. 8,  elegancy, andthe ſacred hymns which were made to the gods. 
(Which the old Romans called Aſſamenta )y, and Faſtin 
Pareneſ.1. M artyr calls him + πτ²]6 Nn D apw ns Ix rygher » the firſt 
teacher of Polytheiſm and Idslatry. | 
Set 3. Forthis Orpheus having beenin egypt , as Fanſanias, 
Pauſ. E. Diodorus, and Artapanus in Euſebius all confeſs, he 
bac. 2. brought from thence moſt of the Magical rites and ſuper- 
Diod. bibl. R;r;ow cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſer them up among the 
ib. 1 Grecians; lo Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place; 


— and is likewiſe evident by what Ariſfophanes faith in 
is þa7;,ayois 
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Orpheus fr ft inſtrufted them in the ſacred myſteries , and to 

abſtain from ſlaughter : which is to be underitood of the 
edv n ah the killing of beaſts if ſacrifice , which probably 

was in #ſe among them before as a remainder of antient 
tradition, till Orpbeus brought his fgyptian doctrine into 

requeſt among them. The myſteries of Oſiris, ſaith Diodorns, 

were tranſplanted into Greece under the name of Dionyſins 

or Bacchus, and Iſis under Ceres or Magna Mater, and the 
puniſhment and pleaſures after this life from the rites of ſe- 

pulture among them; Charons wafting of ſouls from the 

lake Acheruſia in e/Zgypt , over which they were wont to 

ſend the dead bodies. Pauſani as tells us that the Spartans 

Laon. derived the worſhip of Ceres Cthonia from Grphe us, and the 
p. 95 Aginatæ the worſhip of Hecate. Beſides which he inſti- 
| tuted new rites and myſteries of his own, in which the in- 
= 50% friated were called *Oggronars , and required a moſt ſo- 
; * lemn oath from all of them never to diyulge them, which 
1. 35-p.9. was aſter obſerved in all thoſe prophane myſteries which in 
imitation of theſe were ſet up among the Greeks. Srrabo 

thinks the myſteries of Orpheus were in imitation of the old 

Seeg. Cotyttian and Jenedidian myſteries among the Thracians . 
lib. 10. but Herodorws with more probability parallels them and the 


Dionyſian 
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ready ſeen that Orpheny 


about the time of Gideon the judge of 1/rael; but there is too 
greit confuſion concerning his age, to define any thing cer- 
tainly about it, Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral perſons 
going under his name, of which beſides this were in all pro- 
bability two more; the one an Heroick, Poet, called by Fui- 
dus Ciconaus, or Arca, who lived two Ages before Ho- 
mer, and he that goes under the name of Orpheum, whoſe 
Hymns are ſtill extant, but are truly aſcribed to Onoma- 
critus the Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatiauur, 
Arias, $uidas, and others, who flouriſhed in the times 
of the Pißſtradida at Athens. We are like then to have 
little relief for finding out of truth in the Poerick Age of 
Greece, when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed 
was — to 1» ſſauate the belief of Fables into the people, 
and by that to awe them into Idolatry. 


If we come lower down to the ſucceeding Poets , we Sell. 4. 


may find Fables increaſing ſtillin the times of Homer, He- 
þod, and the reſt, which made Eratoſthenes , a perſon of 
great Zudgement and Learning (whence he was called a/- 
ter Plato, and mir, and w 63m becauſe he carried, 
if not the ff, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Litera- 
ture) condemn the ancient Poetry as % wwlonoyi tr, 
a company of old wives tales, which were invented for no- 
thing but to pleaſe filly people, and had no real learning 
or truth at all in them. For this, though he be ſharply 
cenſured by Strabo in his firff Book, whd undertakes to 
vindicate the Geography of Homer from the exceptions of 
Eratoſthenes ; yet himſelf cannot but confeſs that there is 
a very great mixture of Fables in all their Poets, which 
is, ſaith he, partly to delight the pebple, and partly to awe 
them, For the minds of men being always deſirous of novel- 
ties, ſmch things do hugely Meals the natural humours of 
weak, people, efpecrally if there be ſomething in them that us 
"«vuzr)y g n, very ſtrange and wonderful, it increaſ- 
eth the delight in hearing it; z &i Ts parlan er, 
which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And 
13 


Dion ſi an with the; Egyptian, from which we have al- Bere 4. 
Wired his; who is conceived by 134. 2 
Georgins Cedrennsand Timethens in Euſebi ur, to have lived H. St. 
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by this means, ſaith he, are children firſt brought on tolearn. 
ing, and all ignorant perſons are kept in awe; nay, and the 
more learned themſelves ( partly tor want of reaſon and 
judgement, and partly from the-remainder of thoſe im- 
prelſions which theſe things made upon them when they 
were children) cannot ſhake off that former crednlity which 
they had as to theſe things, By which diſcourſe of Strabo, 


though intended wholly by him in vindication of Poetick 
Fables, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice bath 


been done to truth by them, by reaſon they had no other 
Record; to preſerve their ancient hi ſtory but theſe fabulous 
Writers, and therefore ſuppoſing a wixtare of trath and 
falſbood together, which Serabo contends fos , yet what 
way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe, 
when they had no other certain Records ? and belides, 
he himſelf acknowledgeth how hard a matter it is even for 
wiſe men to excuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, which were i»finxated into them by all the advan- 
tages which prejudice, cuſtome, and education could work 
upon them. Granting then there may be ſome truth at the 
bottom of their fabulous narration; 


"Qs J , yqurlr mgravimu dgyviw . 


Which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſing tales, as him- 
ſelf compares it; yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that 
it is only gilded, that never ſaw any pare mettal, and did 
always believe that it was what it ſeemed to be. Had there 
been any after, or touchſtone to have differenced between 
the one and the other, there might have been ſome way 
for a ſeparation of them; but there being none ſuch, we 
mult conclude , that the fabalow Narrations of Poets in 
ſtead of making Truth more pleaſant by their fitions, have 
ſo adulterated it, that we cannot find any credibility at 
all in their narrations of elder times, where the truth ot the 
ſtory hath had no other way of conveyance but through their 

LOS, 

But though Poets may be allowed their liberty for re. 
preſenting things with the greateſt advantage to the palat: 
of their Readers, yet we may juſlly expect, when men 
pro- 
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profeſs to be hiſtorical, they ſhould deliver us nothing but 
what upon ſtricteſt examination may prove undoubted 
| truth. Vet even this were the Greeks far from; for Strabo 

himſelf confeſſeth of their eldeſt Hiſtorians, K. u mem 5 

ige Y tel wvheyedco's their firft Hiſtorians both of per- Geogr, I. 1. 


) ſens and things were fabulous. Diodorus particularly in- 
1 ſtanceth in their eldelt Hiſtorians, as Cadmut, Mile ſius, 
b Hecatens, and Hellanicus, and condemns them for tabu- 
. louſnels. Strabo condemns Damaſtes Sigeenſis for vanity 


and falſhood, and wonders at Fratoſthenes for making uſe 


r 

4 of him; yet this man is of great antiquity among them, 

d and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Di- V caſaub. 

t on. Halycarnaſſius, Plutarch, and others. Nay Pliny pro- is Stra. 

A ſeſſeth to follow him, and ſo he doth Ariſteus Procenne fins,” *: 

5 in his Arimaſpia, which may render the credit of his Hi- +4 - 1 

r ſtory very ſuſpicious ; with whom it was a ſufficient ground i. 4. c. 3. 

r of credibility to any Kory, that he found it in ſome Greek Au. 

j- thors. Strabo reckons Damaſtes with Entmerus Mefſenins and 

k Antiphanes Bergest; which latter was fo noted a lyar, that 

e from him, as Stephanustells us, iti was uſed as a proverb. , 
for to peak never a word of truth. Ariſteus Proconn: ſins lived fine. 5 


in the time of Cyrus, and writ a Hiſtory of the Arimaſpi in 
three Books, who ſeems to have been the Sir Fohn Man- 
hs devil of Greece, from his Stories of the Arimaſps, with one 
it eye in their foreheads, and their continual fighting with 
d the Gryphens for gold; yer the ſtory was taken upon truſt 
re by Herodotut, Pliny, and many others, though the expe- 


n rience of all who have viſited thoſe Northern Climats, do 
y I ſufficiently refute theſe follies. Strabs ſaith of this Ari- 
e feu, that he was e rs ei ns Mer one inferiony to none 


in fer juggling , which cenſure was probably occaſioned by Grogy az. 


e the common ſtory of him, that he could let his ſoul out of 
at bis body when be pleaſed, and bring it again; yet this 
ie MW Juggler did Celſas pitch on to confront with our bleſſed $4- 
It viour, as Herocles did on Apollinns ;, fo much have thoſe 
been to ſeek for reaſon, who have fought to oppoſe the do- 
e- &rine of faith. - 
11 But further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiftori- geg. G. 
en %; wito have ſt riven to conſute each other, and lay open 
one 
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one anothers falſhood to the-world, Where was there 
ever any ſuch diſſonaury in the ſacred Hiſtory of Scriptare ? 
doth the Writer of one » Book diſcover the weakneſs of 
another ? do not all the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt 
probable ſuſpicion — ever fall into the heart of an Ju- 
fidel is, that they were all written by the ſame perſon, which 
yet the ſeries of times manifeſts ro have been impoſſible, 
But now if we look into the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, we 
need no other teſtimony then themſelves to take away their 
credibility, The Genealogies of Heßed are corrected by 
eAcuſedans, Acnſiddas is condemned by Hellanicns, Hel- 
lanicus accuſed ot taiſhood by Ephorut, Ephorus by Time- 
1, Timens by ſuch who followed him, as eſephus fully 
ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief ? upon all in 
common? that is the ready way to believe contradiftions ; 
for they condemn one another of falſnood. Muſt we be- 
lieve one, and reject the reſt ? but what evidence doth that 
one give why he ſhould be credited more then the reſt ? 
And, which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the 
Grecian hiſtory, their eldeſt biſtorians are ackowledged to 
be the molt fabulous; for our only recourſe for deciding 
the controverſies among the younger hiſtorians, muſt be to 
the elder : And here we are turther to ſeek then ever; for 
the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, and to have no 
certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſlible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the 
Greek, Hiſtorians ;, which will be yet more evident when 
we add this, that there are very few extant ot thoſe Hi- 
ſtorians , who did carry the greateſt name for Anti- 
uity. 

The higheſt antiquity of the Greek, Hiſtorians doth not 
much exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes,as Voſſins hath 
fully demonſtrated in his learned book De Hiſtoric is Gracis, 
and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their 
ſeveral ages. Only theſe 299 things will further clear the 
inſufficiency of the Greek, Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient 
times: firſt, that of many of theſe old hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their meer names Without any certainty ef what 
they treated. Such are Siſyphns Cons, Coriunus, Eugen 


Samins, 
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Samins, Deiochns Proconneſins, Endemus Parins, Democles 
Phygalens, Ameleſageras Chalcedoni us, Xenomedes Chis, 
and ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral 
writers, and liſted by Yoſi»s among the Hi ſtoriant, but no 
evidence what ſubject of hiſtory was bandled by them. 
Secondly, that of thoſe whoſe not only memories are preſerved, 
but ſome evidence of what they Writ, we have nothing extant 
till the time of the Perſian war. For all that was writ before, 
is now con ſumed by time, and ſwallowed up in that vaſt 
and all-deyouring Calf; in which yet their heads (till ap- 
pear above the waters, to tell us whar once they informed 
the world of, It cannot be denyed, but if many of thoſe 
antient hiſtories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have ſome greater light into ſome matters of fact in the 
elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek for, 
unleſs we think to quench our thirf in the maday waters 
of ſome fabulous Poe. For what is now become of the 
antiquities of Fenia and the City Miletus written by Cadmus 
Miletins, ſuppoſed to be the firſt writer of Hiſtory ? where 
lye the Gentalogies of Acuſilaus Argivus ? where is now 
extant the Hiſtory of the Gods written by Pherecydes Scyras 
Pythagoras lis Maſter ? or the Chronica of Archilochns who 

ouriſhed about the 20. Olympiad ? or thoſe of Theagenes 
Rheginus? Where may we hope to meet with Pherecyaes 
Lerius his Attick, antiquities, or his Catalogne of Cities and 
Nations? or Hecatæus his deſcription of Aſia, and ſome 
ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too? or the Originals of Na- 
tions and founders of Cities written by Hellanicus ? How 
may we come by the Per ſick, Greek and e/£gyprian Hiſtory 
of ¶ haron Lampſacenns, the Lydian Hiſtory of Xanthus 
Lydins, the Samian antiquities of Simmias Rhodius; the 
Corinthian Hiſtory of Enmelus Corinthius; Panyaſis his 
Antiquities of Greece; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſis ; 
the Phrygian of Diagoras ; the Chaldaick and Perſian of 
Democritus; the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rheginns ;, 
the Telchiniach Hiſtory of Teleclides ? All theſe are now 
buried with many more in the rabbis of time, and we have 
nothing but the meer ſceletons of them left, to tell us that 
once ſuch perſons were, and thought themſelves concerned 
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to give the world ſome account of their being in it. Where. 
by may be likewiſe ſeen the rexmerkable providence of G 
concerning the ſacred hiſtory, which though of far greater 
entiquity then any of theſe, hath ſurvived them all, and is 
ſtill —— wich as much purity and incorruption as a 
book paſſing through ſo many hands was capable of. But of 
that in its due place. 

But yet if the Greek hiſtorians that are yet extant, were of 
more undoubted credit then thoſe that are loſt, we might 
eafily bear with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained 
ſome authentick hiſtory by it accompliſhes in all ics parts: 
but even this we are far from in the Greek hiſtory, for the 
hiſtorians themſelves do either confeſs their own 3gnorance of 
antient times, Or do moſt paipably diſcover it, which was the 
third and lift conſideration touching the eredibi/ity of the 
Grecian hi flory. That moſt grave and accurate hiftorian 
Thucydides , then whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered 
more an inpartial love to the truth in what be writ, deth 
not only confeſs but largely prove the 5mpoſibility of an 
exact account to be given of the times preceding the Pe/op- 


poneſian war, in the very entrance into his -tyſtory : For. 


ſaith be, the matter preceding that time, cannovnow throwgh 
the length of time be acenrately diſcovered or ſound ont by us. 
All that he could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was a 
great deal of Confufion, wnquiet ſtations, frequent remopal;, 
centinual pyracyes and ne ſetled form of Commonwealth, 
What certain account can be then expected of thoſe times, 
when a moſt jadicious writer, even of Athens its ſelf acknow- 
ledgeth ſuch a Chaos in their antient biffory | And Platarch 
a later author indeed, but ſcarce behind any of them, if we 
believe Taurus in A. Gellias for learning and prudence, 
dares not we ſee venture any further back then the time of 
Tbeſeus; for before that time, as he compares it, as Geogya- 
phers in their maps when they have gone as far as they can, fill 
up the empty ſpace with ſome anpaſsabli mountains, or frozen 
[eas, or devouring ſands ; ſo theſe who give an accomnt of elder 
times are fain to inſert “ He, ſome wonderfull and 
Tragical forits which as be ſaith, have neit her any truth nor 
certainty in them, Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt _ to 
Mage 
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judge of rhe Greek a#tiquities, can find no ſure footing to 
hand on in them; and what aſs can we finde for oor fairh 


where they could finde fo little for their knowledge ? And 


thoſe who have been more daring and yenturous then theſe 
perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have they run them- 
ſelyes into, how many confu ſions and contradiftions have they 


involved themſelves in? ſometi riting the paſſages of 
other Countries for thoſe of Grtece, and at other times ſo 
— times, perſons and places, that one might 
think they had only a deſign upon the underſtandings of 
their readers, to make them play at Aliad- m in 
ſearching for the Kings of Greece. 


But as they are ſo confuſed in their own hiſtory, ſo they Set. 9. 


areas I grant and fabulous, when they dare venture over 
their own threſholds and look abroad into other Countries; 
we certainly owe a great part of the lamentable ignorance of 
the true original of moſt Nations to the pittiſul account the 
Greek authors have given of them ; which have had the 
fortune to be entertained in the world with ſo much eſteem 
and veneration, that it hath been thought learning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Na- 
tions, Which I doubt not hath been the great reaſon ſo 
many fabulous relations not only of Nations but perſons and 
ſeveral animals never exiſting in the world, have met with 
ſo much entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The 
Greek writers it is evident, cook up things upon 2raF as much 
as any people in the world did, being a very weak and in- 
conſiderable Nation at firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations which 
the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks, and 


ſo made it more fabalsx; then it was before, As it was 


certainly rhe great deſect of the natwral philoſophy of the 
Creeks, (as it hath been ever ſince in the world) that they 
were 10 ready to form Theoryes upon ſome principles or 
hypotheſes which they only received by Tradition from 
others, without fetching their knowledge from the experi- 
ments of nature; and to theſe they ſaited all rhe phenomena of 
nature; and what was not ſuitable was rejected as mouſtroxs 
and Anowmalons: ſo it was in their biſtory wherein they bad 
K 2 ſome 
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ſome fabulous hypotheſes they took for granted without en- 
quiring into the truth and certainty of them, and to theſe 
they ſuirwhatever light they gained in after times of the 
fate of forriign Nations, which hath made Truth and A.. 
tiqnity wre ſtle ſo much with the corruption which eat into 
them through the pride and ignorance of the Greeks, Hence 
they have alwayes ſuited the Hiſtory of other Nations with 
the account they give of their own ; and where nothing 
could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of 
the original of other Nations, they (who were never back. 
ward at fictions) have made a founder of them ſuitable to 
their own language, The truth is, there is nothingin the 
world uſeful or beneficial ro mankind, but they have made 
ſhifc to finde the Author of it among themſelves, If we 
enquire after the original of agriculture, we are told of Ceres 
and Triptolemus; if of paſturage, we are told of an Arcadian 
Pan, if of wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater; if of Iren 
in ſtrumente, then who but Vulcan? if of Mauſicłk, none like to 
Apollo, If we preſs them then with the Hiſtory of other 
Nations, they are as well provided here: if we enquire an 
account of Europe, Aſia or Lybia, for the firſt we are told 
a fine ſtory of Cadmss his ſi fler, for the ſecond of Promethe- 
u his Mother of that name, and for the th;rd of a daughter 
of Epaphw. If we are yet ſo curious as to know the origi- 
nal of particular Countries; then Italia muſt finde its name 
from a Calfe of Hercules, becauſe ima@T in Greek will ſignifie 
ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa mult be from $ardos 
and Afer two ſons of Hercules; but yet if theſe will not 
ſerve, Hercules ſhall not want for children 1 the 
world, for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, ſome other 
ſons of his, that gave names to Scythia, Lydia, Galatia 
with the ſame probability that Media had its name from 
Medea, and Spain and Luſitania from Pan and Laſus two 
companion? of Bacchus. If Perſia want a founder, they 
have one Perſeus an Argive ready for it; if Syria, Baby- 
loniaand Arabia want reaſons of their names, the prodigal 
Greeks will give A polo three ſons, Syrus, Babylon and 
Arabs rather then they ſhall be heretical Acephaliſte. This 
vanity of theirs was uni verſal, not confined to any place or 


age, 
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age, but as any Nation or people came into their know- 
ledge, their Gods were not ſo decrepit, but they might Fa- 
ther one ſo» more upon them rather then any Nation 
ſhould be filia populi, and want a Father. Only the grave 
Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned them; 
their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & 
gennini terre to be the eldeſt ſons of their Teeming mother 
the earth, and to have been born by the ſame equivocal 
generation that mice and frogs arefrom the impregnated 
flime ofthe earth. Are we not like to have a wonderfall 
account of antient times from thoſe who could arrogate to 
themſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch ſlender and thin 
accounts of the originals of people which they gave, and 
would have the world to entertain with the greateſt venera- 
tion upon their naked words? Have we not indeed great 
reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo frequently diſcover 
their affeRion to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when 
ever they venture upon the Hiſtory of other Nations. 


The truth is, Herodotus himſelf — Tull calls the Fa- 5, g. 


ther of Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of 
antiquity, being the eldeſt of the extant Greek, Hiſtorians) 
hath ſtood in need of his Compargaters, who yet have not 
been able to acquit him of fabulouſueſe, but have ſought to 
make good his credit by recrimination, or by making it ap- 
pear that Heredotus did not — believe the ſtories he tells, 
but took them upon truſt himſelf and ſo delivers them to 
the world. Some impute it to the ingenuity of Herodotus, 
that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the Maſes 
on purpoſe to tell his readers they muſt not look for meer 
Hiſtory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations which though 
not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his readers, Though 
others think they were not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the 
names were given to them by the Greeks from the admirati- 
on his Hiſtory had among them. However this were, this 
we are certain, that Herodotus was not firſt ſuſpeRed of 
falſhood in theſe latter ages of the world, but even among 
the Greeks themſelyes there have been found ſome that 
would undertake to make good that charge againſt him, 
For ſo Sui das tells us of one Harpocration eAlim, who writ 


a book 
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a book on purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodotus 
os d 1a {Com mw Hood iber P[atarch his books are 
well known of the fight or malignity of Herodotus, but the 
occaſion of that is ſufficiently known likewiſe, becauſe 
Herodotus had given ne very favourable character of 
Plutarchs Country. Strabs likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Here- 

Ge0z.!.17. Ata much of nugacity and wixing prodigions fables with bis 
Hiſtory , but I confels obſerving the grounds on which 
Platarch inſiſts againſt Herodot as, I am very prone to think 
that the ground of the great pine in ſome of the Greek 
writers againſt Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales 
out of School, and had diſcovered too much of the Infancy 
of Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the 
eAEgyptiun ſmperſtitions : which Plutarch expreſly {peaks 
of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, A A 
ere Y HνDοννẽꝛ , mil UE,b a x; a wore me of EEν]]r Jig 

De Herod, a agi % Although therefore Herodotas may not be much 

Mi.p.857* too blame in the things which the Grecians moſt charge 
him with, yet thoſe who fa vour him moſt cannot excuſe his 


palpable miſtakes in ſome haßt and ignorance in others. 
by 


: olephas thinks he was deceive the Agi Priefts 
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Canon ſas Scaliger gives many accounts; either, ſaith he, the perſons 

gog.l 3. who gave him bis intelligence were ignorant themſelves, or 
elſe libe true Egyptians they were cunning enough, but impoſed 
«pon Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquainted with their 
arti fices ;, or elle he did not ander ſtand hu Interpreter, or was 
decei ved by bim; or laſtly, Herodotus might have ſo much of 
a Grecian in him, as to ad ulterate the true Hiſtory with ſome 
fables of hy own, wherefore he rather adheres to Maneths 
then Herodot us as to the e/Egyption Hiſtory : who yet elſe- 
where (1 will not ſay with what conſtancy to himſelf ) 

| vouchſates him this high e/og;wm, that be is Scrinium origi- 
Not - % m Grecarum & Barbarar um, anttor à doctis nung uam de- 
tens, ponendus. 

9225 11. It cannot be __ but a great deal of very uſeful hi- 
ſtory may be fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his 
Jenoraxce, when he not only denyes there is an Ocean com- 

Hiſt 1.2.6.4 paſſing the Land, but condemns the Geographers for aſſert- 


ing 
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ingit ? Unleſs this — plea for bis ig nerve in 
Geography, that he had to many great names after him guilty 
of the ſame : Witneſs Ariforles ſuſpitien that the Indies 
ſhould be joyned to Europe about the Streights, where they 
fained Hercules his piffars to be. And the Fhereons igna- 
rance where any ſuch place as Libya was, when the Oracle 
bid them plant a C«loxythere. Would it not have been worth 
ones while to have heard the great noiſe the Su uſed to 
make every night when he dowſed bis head in the Ocean, as 
none of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined ? And to have 
ſeen the Sen about Hercules his i lars to be a hundred times 
bigger then be appeared to them, as they commonly fancy» 
ed. Was not Alrxander, think we, well tatered in Coſwer 
graph by his Aaſter Ariſtotle, when be writ word to his 
mother he had found out the bead of Nilzs in the BA, 


7¹ 


Indies ? as Arrias relates the ffory, No wonder then bis A. A- 
[anldiors ſhould miſtake the Afonntaju Paroepamiſns in the ei. 6. 


Indies, for Cancaſns near Colchis, when even their learned 
men thought Colchu the utmoſt boundary of the world on 
that fide, as Hercules his pillars on this. What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt antienc 
times, who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world in 
their own time, when Learning was in its height in Greece, 
and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the 
wars which were made abroad! Erato ſthenes confeſſeth the 
Gracias were ignorant of a great part of Aſia and the Ver- 
tbern parts of Europe before Alexanders expedition; and 
Strabo confeſſeth as much of the weſtern parts of Europe 


till the Roman expedition thither. Palns Meotts and Colchys, geog. 
ſaith he, were not fully known till the time of Mit hridatet, l. 1. 


noe Hyreania, Battriana, and Scythia,till the Parthian wars. 
: Eratofthenes mentions ſome who thought the Arabian Sea 
to be only a Lake , and it further argues their ignorance in 
Geography, that the later Geographers alwayes correct the 
errours of the elder, as P rolomy doth Marinus, Erato- 
ſthenes thoſe before him, Hipparchns Eratoſtbenes, and 
Strabo not only both them, but Endoxus, Ephorns, Dicæar- 
chus, Polybins, Poſidoniut, and almoſt all that had writ be- 
ſore him. 1 inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would deſtroy 


the. 
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the credibility of any humane hiftory , where the Authors 
are guilty of any miſtakes ( for that were to take away the 
credit of all humane hiſtory ) but to ſhew how inſufficient 
thoſe hiſtories are to give us a certain account of the original 
of Nations , who were ſo unacquainted with the fate of 
thoſe Nations which they pretended to give an account of, 
For where there is wanting divine revelation (which was 
not pretended by any Greek, biſtorians ; and if it had, had 
been eaſily refuted ) there mult be ſuppoſed a full and exact 
knowledge of all things pertaining to that which they pre. 
tend to give an account of; and if they diſcover apparent 
defect and inſufficiency (which hath been largely manjfeſted 
as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe ) we have ground to 
deny the credibility of thoſe hiſtories 'upon the account of 
ſuch defect and inſufficiency. So much then will abundant- 
ly ſuffice for the making good the firſt argument againſt the 
credibility of prophane hiftories,as to the account which they 
give of antient times, different from the Word of God, 
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CHAP, V. 


The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology, 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiftory farther proved 


from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accolMyts of an- 
tient times; that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years. As enquiry into the different forms of the e/Egypti- 
an years; the firſt of thirty dayes, the ſecond of four Mo- 
neths; of both inſtances given inthe Egyptian hiſtory. Of 
the Chaldean accounts, aud the firſt Dynaſtyes mentioned by 
Beroſus, bow they may be reduced to probability, Of the 
e/£gyptian Dynaſtyes. Of Manetho. Reaſons of accomnt- 
ing them fabulous, becanſe not atteſted by any credible au- 
thority, and rejected ly the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being cotemporary , 
prepounded and rejected with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 
tient diviſion of Egypt into Nomi or Provinces , and 
the number of them again ſt Voſſius and Kircher. 
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bility in the account of antient times, reported by the 
hiſtories ot heathen Nations, is, the uncertainty, confuſion and 
ambiguity in the account which they give of thoſe times. It we 
ſuppoſe them not at all defective as to their records, if yet we 
find the account given ſo perplexed, ambignons, and confuſed, 
that we can find no certainty at all of the meaning of it, 
we have very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain 
aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evident by theſe 
things, 1. The wncertainty of their Chronology, whereon their 
whole account depends. 2. The multitude of impoſt ures taken 
for antient hiſtories, 3. The uncertain meaning of thoſe cha- 
ratters wherein their antient hiſtories were preſerved. I begin 


with the great uncertainty of the Heathen Chronology, which 


will be manifeſted by two things; firſt rhe wncertain form of 
their years : ſecondly the want or uncertainty of their 


Sd yuamr , or certain fixed _— from which to derive 
their 
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their account 4 antient times, Firſt, the ancertain form of 
their years ;, this of its ſelf is ſufficient to deſtroy the creds- 
bility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be manifeſted 
that they had different forms of years in uſe among them , 
and it be uncertain to which to referr their accounts they 
give; for if years be ſometimes Lunar, ſometimes Selar, and 
jomerimes but of thirty dajes, ſometimes of four Monerbs, 
ſomerimeBof three hundred and fixty dyes, ſometimes three 
hundred frxry five , ſometimes fon ties three hundred ſixty 
five in their tetraeteru, ſometimes ezgbt times in their oftac- 
reris, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſſibly have 
which of them co fix their accounts to. Eſpecially when they 
only give them in general, and never tell us which of them 
they mean, which may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpitious that their 
intent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to 
IE traly withus, We ſhall therefore ſo much 
explain the different form of their years, as thereby to ſhew 
what uncertainties we are left to by them : Where we 
meddle not with their Tropica/and Aftronemical years, but 
chiefly thoſe which were in civil aſe among the ſeveral Na- 
tions we ſpeak to. A year is nothing eMfe but a Syſtem of 
dayes, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as dayes 
are in being joyned — but uſually there were ſome 
other lefler Syſtems of dejes then thoſe which are called 
years, out of which the other doth eat. Such is the 
miu or the week which as Foſeph Scaliger faith, was 
res omnibus Orientu populis ab nitima nſque antiquitate aß 
tata; 4 _ continual nſe among the Eaſtern Nations , 
though it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, 
and no elder then Chriftianzty among them. Among the 
Romans was ufed an 5*#:g*, which was for the ſake of the 
N midine returning every ninth day. The Mexicans as Scali- 
ger tells us, reckon all by a 77mg Smegiuepor , 4 Syſtem of thir- 
teen dayes. Next to theſe were their Moneths which were 
either Lunar or Solar. The Lanar were either from the 
Meons ret urn to the ſame point of the Zodiack again, called 
le ie, which was leſs then rwenty eight dayes; 
but this was of no uſe in civil comparations; or elſe from 
one conjunction of the Moon with the Sn to another, which 
was 
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was called ovveJ'v5 0431s 3 or elſe from the firſt phaſe of the 
Moen, the ſecond day after its coitus, called , and dvi 
ape 06am ; ſome as the Grecians reckoned their Lunar 
moneths from the coitus, as Scaliger proves out of Yitra- 
vin; others from the phaſis, as ſome Eaftern Nations did; 
as the Jews began their obſervation of the New Moons 
from the firſt ph or appearance of ber after the coitus. 
The Solar moneths were either natural, ſuch as were defined 
by the Suns paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiac to ano- 
ther; or civil, whereby the moneths were equally divided 
into 30 dayes apiece , as in the Grecian and </£gyprian 
AV. 

: Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now $:8, 2. 
proceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve 
one conſtant certain form of year among them, but had 
ſeveral in aſe, to which their accounts may be referred. 
And becauſe the «£gyprians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 
skilled as to the form of the year, according to that of 
Macrobins, Anni certus modus apud ſolos ſemper e gipti- 
os fwit. We ſhall particularly demonſtrate the variety of 
years in uſe among them; By which we ſhall ſee what great 
uncertainty there is in their accounts of their Dynaſtyes. 
For firſt it is evident that the time of 30 days was among 
the ancient e/£gyptians accounted a year , for which we 
have the teſtimony of Plutarch in Numa, r 5 wa 
ados ir q ian Are Tv7peunres 3 The Egyptians at firſt had 
_ cen ſiſting of one moneth, and after of four: And this, 
if we believe Alexander ab Alexandre, was the year moſt Gen. Dies. 
frequently in uſe among them. So Varro in Lactantiut gives! -C 23 
an account of the great age of ſome men in ancient times, 
who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years ; Ait enim apud 
e/Egyptios pro anny menſes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 fan , 
circlitns faciat annum , ſed Luna que orbem illum ſiguife- . 1 
rum 30 dierum ſpatioilluſtrat. It is then evident that this 
year of thirty days was in uſe among the Æ giant; the 
only ſcruple is whether it was uſed in their ſacred accounts 
or no; and that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in 
Plutarch, in the fore - cited place; ſpeaking of the fgyprj- 
ans great pretence to antiquity, he gives this account ot it; 
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dee dun ior S TAs ,] xaragipunr, 47% oj 
T4 wines os dri A niere. T bey rickon an infinite 
number of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon their 
moneths in ſtead of gears. 1 | 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to reduce the vaſt accounts of the «£gyprian antiquity to 
ſome proportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſtyes 
with ſobriety and truth, eſpecially as to the account given of 
them by Diodoras Siculus; for lo Dioderus gives in their 
accounts, that the Gods and Heroes reigned in «/£gype for 
the ſpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was 
Ora the Son of Is: From the reign of men in Ag 
he reckons about 9500 2 to the time (if we admit of 
Facob. Cape llus his correction of wrr arri for mra Ehe 
in Diodoru:) with his entrance into egypt, which was in 
the 180 Olympiad. Now as the foreſaid learned Author ob- 
ſerves, Diodorns came into e/Zgypr A. M. 3940. V. c. 
694. the mortal men then had reigned in Æ gt 9500 
years, which taking it for theſe Lunar years of 30 dayes, 
makes of 7ulian years 780. the Heroes and Gods 18000 
moneths , that is Of Julian years 1478 ; from theſe two 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being de- 
ducted from the year of the world 3940 falls in the year of 
the world 1682. about which time Miſraim, who was the 
great hiſtorical Oſiris of e/£gypt (lo called by a light varia. 
tion of his former name) might be well ſuppoſed to be born; 
for that was in the year of Noah 630. and ſo Orut might 
be born, who was the Son of Ofira, about the year of the 
world 1778. Between whoſe time and Alexander the great 
his Conqueſt of AÆ gt, the * oans, as the ſame Dj- 
odorns tells us, reckon little leſs then 23000 years : Now 
according to this computation of 30 days for 4 year; we 
may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the werld , which falls upon the 417 year of — 4-4 
there is an interval of 1889 2 which makes of theſe 
Ennar years of 30 days, ſaith Cappelias, 22996. and 15 
days, which comes very near, if not altogether, up to 
the «Egyptian Computation: So when the «Egyptians ac. 
cording to Diodor»s , make na leſs then 10000 years di- 
ſtance 
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ſtance between their Hercules and Hercwles Baotist, the 
Son of Alcmena , it muſt be underſtood of theſe Lnnar 
years ; for granting what the Egyptians ſay, that Her- 
cules Beotins lived but one generation before the Trojan 
war , and ſo bis time to fall out about 2783. reckoning 
now backward from thence, and deducting from that year 
of the world 10000 moneths of 30 days, or Fulian years 
831. and 130 days, the time of the eAfgyptian Hercule: 
will fall about the firſt year of the world , 1962. about 
which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And 
according to this computation we are to underſtand what 
the /£gyptians told Herodot us, that from their firſt King 
or Prieſ of Vulcan, till the time of Sethoes (in whoſe time 
Sennacherih attempted the Conqueſt of Ægypt) that there 
had been paſſed 341 Generations, and as many Kings and 
High-Priefts, and 11340 years, reckoning three Generati- 
ons to make up a Century. But now, if we underſtand this 
prodigious computation according to this form of years, 
we may ſuſpect the «Egyptians of an intention to deceive 
Herodotws and the credulous Greeks, but yet not impeach 
them of direct falſhood , it being thus reconcilable to 
truth. For according to this account 100 years makes 
3000 days, and a Generation 1000, ſo. many days the 
Kings or Prieſt; of Vulcan may be allowed to reign, fo 
340 Generations of a Boop days apiece, make up 340000 
days, to which, if we add the 200 days which Set hos had 
now reigned upon Sennacheribs invaſion, we have 340200 
days , which makes up of theſe years of 30 days apeece 
11340, which is the number aſſigned by Herodotus : Paco- 


bus Cappe dus thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are ge 
to be reckoned, is from A. M. 2350. when Mephres be- Erotic. 
gan to reign in egypt, from whence, if we number theſes. 198. 


340200 days, or 11340 monethly years, which makes up 
of Palian years 931. and 152 days, the number falls 4. 
M. 3282. about which time in probability Sennacherib in- 
vaded e£gypt. Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lu- 
war years, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of the Ag 
ptian extravagant accouuts to ſome probability and conſi- 


ſtency with truth; but however we owe very little thanks. 
O0 
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to the Agia for it, who deliver theſe things in groſs, 
without tell[ng us which years they mean, and thereby evi- 
dence their intent to deceive all who have ſo little wit as to 
be deceived by them. 

gedt 3. The next kind and form of the «Egyptian year , was 
that which conſiſted of four equal wonrrhs, amounting to 
120 days; the uſe of this kind of — among them is at- 
L. 1. teſted by Plutarch in the ſore- cited place, and by Diods- 
rus, who gives an account of this kind of year among the 
Polybiſt. eAgyprians. Solinus leems to mention this as the only year 
6.3. in requeſt among the «/fgyptians : and ſo S. Auſtin, Per- 
_—_ = hibent ur e/AEgyptis quondam tam brevets annoes habuiſſe ut 
e quaternis menſibus finirent ur. This renders then the g- 
ptians accounts yet more uncertain, and only leaves us ro 
gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon what form of 
year was meant by them in their Computations. So when 
Diodorus ſpeaks ſo much in fayour of the old «Egyptian 
L. 1 pit; Kings and Laws, and produceth this from the /£gyprian 
oth. Prieſts , as the beſt evidence of the excellent temper of 
their Government, that they had King of their own Na- 
tion for the ſpace of 4700 years, till the time of Camby. 
ſes his inroad into e/£gypr, which was in the third year of 
the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides the apparent contradifion 
of theſe accounts to the ther already explained, if we take 
them in groſs, as the «fgyprians give them, it is evident 
this can be no otherwiſe true, then E raking theſe accounts 
in that form —— now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700 
years, taking them for 120 dayes apiece, make up of Pauli- 
an years 1544. which being deducted from the year of the 
world 3475. which was the time when Cambyſes invaded 
Egypt, the remainder is A. . 1931. about which time 
we may fix the death of Or»s, from whom their proper 
Kings commenced. And of theſe years Voſſins tells us we 
- are to underſtand what they report of the long lives of 
„1. c. 28. : 4 ! 
their ancient Kings, when they attribute to each of them 
the ſpace of 300 years, as when they attribure a 1000 and 
more to their e/deft Kings, we are to underſtand them of 
limple Lunar years of 30 days, by which theſe Gigantick 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the help 


of 
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of Precraſtet be cut ſhort according to the proportion of 
mens ordinary age in thoſe eldeſt times. So when Diode- 
rus reckons from the death of Protexs to his own time A. 
M. 3940. 3400 years, it muſt be underſtood of theſe years 
of four equal monet he; for ſo thoſe 3400 years make up 
of 7alian years 1117, which being deduced from 3940. 
the remainder is 2823. about which year of the world Pro- 
teus may be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of 
the Zaages in 1/racl. 


Neither was this only the ,/£g yptians way, but in proba. Sec. 4. 


bility the antient Chalde aus obſer ved the ſame, which may 
bea ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among 
them in their firſt Dua ven, as is evident in the fragments 
of Abydenns and i out of Bereſns,where the times 
of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years but Za, 
Nag, and Z, now according to them every r con- 
tained 3600. years, NH 600. Z 60. Now who can 
imagine that Alorus and the ten Kings from him ro Ti 
thras ſhould raign 120. Sari as their computation is, which 
reckoning for every $aros 3600, years makes up 43 2000. 
years? A very fair ſaw for the Chaldran Dyneftyes before 
the time of Xi/uthras by whom in probability Noah was by 
them underſtood. There have been only two wayes thougac 
on of dealing with theſe computations; either rejecting 
them as wholly fabmlony, and founded on no evidence or 
records of hiſtory, as we have ſeen already; only they 
might retain (being fo near the place of the ſettlement of 
Noah and his poſterity after the flood) the memory not 
only oF the flood {of which it is evident they had ſeveral 
remainders preſerved in their traditions) but likewiſe of 
the ages of men preceding the flood , wherein they were 
right reckoning frem Alora: the firft to Aiſuthrus, i. e. from 
A dam to Noah ten Generation:; but as to the names of 
thoſe ten perſons and the times they ved in, being wholly 
ignorant through the unfaitbfulnels of tradition, they took 
their liberty not only of coining names, but of ſetting what 
age to them they pleaſed themſelves. And to this purpoſe 


Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt Kingsare reckoned N1* &- - 


before the flood, which faith he, is denyed by Grergia Syn- _ * 


cellus 
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ce lut without any ſhew of reaſon; Thus far then we may 
admit of the Chaldeans Dynaftyes as to ſome part of the 
tradition, but rejectiag their names and computations as 
fabulous. The other way of explaining theſe Dynaſtyes, is 
by the ſeveral wayes of computation among them, For the 
learned Monks, Pauodorus, and Anianxs, underſtand thoſe 
vaſt ſums, not of years; but dayes, and {6 make a Fares to 
contain 120. months of 30, dayes a piece, which faith 
Scaliger, make ten Chaldee years, and 4 Nirut 20. equal 
a >. and 4 Soſes two: according to which computation, 
the 100 Sari make but 1200. years. But this computation 
of theirs is rejected by Georgia: Syncellns, becauſe he ſup- 
poſeth Euſebias ſo well verſed in theſe things, that he would 
neyer have ſet them down for years, if the Chaldeans had 
not underſtood them ſo, and therefore he would nor 
trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he 
expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger 
in the fore-cited place; and it will appear more neceflary 
to reject thoſe Chaldean computations, if we take the ſums 
of their years in the ſenſe which Salmaſixe gives of them 
in the preface to his book De anni Climatterics { from 
whom Pyrerius the Author of the Preadamites) bath bor- 
rowed moſt of his arguments as to theſe things.) Accord. 
ing to him then, every Z«e&- contained no leſs then 6000, 

ears, as the Toman among the Per ſiant contained 10000, 
— becauſe that learned man hath only given us his reperi 
Scriptum, without any certain foundation for ſo large an 
account of thoſe ſumt, we ſhall take them in as fayourable 
a ſenſe as we can. In order to which a very learned man of 
our own hath found a third interpretation of the L in 
the Chaldee accounts, from a correction of Snidas by the 


p. Pearſon M. S. in the Vatican Library, according to which he thus 


on the 
Creed. 


p.115. 
x, cllit. 


reads the words. Oi i ed e mivar enauris g x7 + 
Xandailor Her, tay 5 may@r mie! wirc Enhmmetdy cg oel 31 re 
i ravrr ui. and ſo the ſenſe, ſaith he, i clear Zath 
actor ding to the Chaldee account comprehends 222. mont ht, 
which come toeighteen years and ſixth months, therefore 120. 
Taper make 2220. years, and therefore, (he adds) for © 8, J 
read, leaving ont the laſt 8,8, Now according to this 

ſenſe, 


» 


ſenſe of 120. Fri to cortiprehend the ſum of 2220. ,zears, 
it wilt be no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of gere- 
ſ concerning the ten Kings before the flood reigning 
120. Sari, to ſome degree of probability, As to which 

ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two things. Firſt, that the an- 
cient Chaldeans bad preſerved among them ſome tradition 
of the ner of the chief perſons before the flood ; for we 
find them exactly agreeing with the Seriptures as to the 
number, though Gifering as to the nawes of them, which 
may be ſeen in the fragments of African preſeryed in 


Euſebius bis Gretł Chronica. Secondly, that Beroſus from Pag. 5. 


whom Apollodorus and Alcæamler Polyhiſtor deliver theſe 
computations, might as to the account of the times of choſe 
perſons follow the rra»ſlation of the Septwagine, For have 
already made it evident that Beroſur did not publiſh his 
Hiſtory till after the Set nagint was abroad; now accord- 
ing to the computation of the 1 .p- of the age before 
the flood, theſe 120. Sar; of the ten Kings will not much 
diſagtee from it. For theſe make 2220. years of theſe ten 
perſons, and the Septangint in all make 2242. ſo that if in 
lead of ft in Snidas, we only read it Fox# we have the 
exact computation of the Setuagint in theſe 120. Sar, ; but 
of this let the learned judge. 


We now to come to the «Egyptian Dynaſt pes of Manetho, Sect. . 


as to wch I doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe that 
Euſebius did with the Chaldean, l cu atom i 44IG 75 
a, not to trouble our ſelves overm uch in ſeeking to recon- 
cile Fables to truth. reat pains is taken by ſome very 
learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſtyes of Manet ho 
to ſome probable account; but I muſt confels upon an im- 
partial examination of them, that I think they have ſtriven 
if not to make an Frhiopian white, yet an Ægyptian to ſpeak, 
truth concerning his own Country, which are almoſt of an 
equal — Jeſeph Scaliger who firſt in this latter 
age of the world —— them into the light out of Geor- 
fins Synce ſlus, hath a more favourable opinion of them, then 
of the Egyptian Hiſtory, of Herodot us, Diodorus and others, 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe four 
Dynaſtyes according to his own computation exceed the 
creation 
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creation of the world according to the true account? for 
whith de is fain-to make uſe of his Tempus prolepticum and 

lan period, which reacheth 764. years beyond the age of 
he world, and was invented by him from the multiplication 
of the great Cycle into the indiction, i. e. of 532.into 15, 
Or is it becauſe forſooth Manet ho bath digeſted all into bet- 
ter order and reckoned up the ſeveral Dynaſtzes which lay 
confuſed in other authors? but this only ſhews him a more 
cunning impeſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 
others would not ſervethe turn, and therefore pretends to 
more exactneſs and diligence,that he might more eaſily de- 
ceive his readers. But ſetting aſide thoſe things which have 
deen ſaid already concerning Manet ho, I have theſe things 
which make me reject his Dynaſtzes as fabalow : firſt, the 
vaſt difference between Manethe his accounts and all others 
who have written the Lg yprian Hiſtory in the order and 
names of his Dynaſtzes, Where do we ever read of the 
ſeveral Dynaſtyes of the Thinites, Memphites , Suites, 

Dioſpelizan and many others but in himſelf? Ir is very 

ſtrange that neither — — nor Erataſt hene s, nor Diodo- 
run, who have all written a ſucceſſion of che Exyptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their own induſt ry, nor by all che intereſt 
they had in Egypt, get any knowledge of theſe methodically 
digeſted 172 Beſides, had there been any hiſtorical 
cettainty in theſe Dynaſt yet of Manetho, whence comes it 
to paſs that they ſhould be ſo ſilently paſſed over by thoſe 
who were Exyptias Prieſts themſelves and undertook to 
write the Hiftory of Egypt? Such were Charemen who 
was an irgozg uu; a ſacred [eribeand Prolomens Mende fi 
. who was an Egyptian Prieſt, as Enſcbinus tells us, and com- 
prebended the hiſtory of Egypr in three books. Now had 
this Hiſtory been ſo axthentical as is pretended, whence 
come ſo many and great contradiftions between them, in ſo 
much that Joſephus faith, 1 which they report were 
c. Anl. inge, it were impoſſible they ſhould ſo much differ; but they 
labour in the invention of jet, and write niiher agreeably to 
the truth nor to one another. So that it is next to à miracle 
almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond of theſe Dynaſtyes 
Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no purpoſe 
about 
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about them; ſcio mnltes eſſe, ſaith he, qui hej, Dyna- Ocdip. Exy. 


$46 meras nuf & commenta hatt; Very true; but 
5 not he of the fame mind roo? he confeſſeth himſelf — 
been ſo once; bur ſince he had converſed more with che 
Oriental traditions, he bath found them not to be {0 fabu- 
lous as many make them. It ſeems then the Baſis of the 
e Egyptian Dynaſtyes as well before the flood as after, mult 
lye in this Oriental tradition; a thing, which ſome, to ſhew 
their great skill in thoſe Eaſtern languages, are grown very 
fond of. But as far as | can yet ſee, they ſail to Ophir not for 
gold, but Peacocks , and the next Legend the world hath 
thould be called Legends Oriental. For can any thing be 
more irrational, abſurd and fabulous, then thote Arabick 
traditions which that author ſcrapes as much for, as «/£/ope 
Cock did on the Dung hillꝰ but there is no jewel to be found 
among them: Unleſs we ſhould take choſe 15. hard names 
of men for ſuch which by the Arabick writers are ſaid to 
have ſucceeded each other in Zgype before the flood, viz. 
Nacranus, Nat hras, Meſram , Henoah, Arjak , Haſfilim, 
Haſal, Tatraſan, Sarkak , Schaluk, Furith, (who they 
ſay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manans, Aphrus, Mali- 
nut, Abn Ama Þ barann, in whoſe time they ſay the flood 
came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as 
to grant all this, what advantage will this be to Afarerho 
who ſpeaks not of Kings but whole Dy»aſtyes ? ſo that it ſtill 
appears theſe — are fabulous not being atteſted by 
any credible witneſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who profels to fol- 
low Manet ho, differ ſtrangely from one another, as Joſephus, 
Africanus, Enſebims, George the Syncellus of the patriarchs 
of Taraſius; and Scaliger who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yet he is condemned by others ſince, and 


Iſaac Veſſins gives a particular caution to bis reader, I» hiU pe tar. 
Dynaſtiu compingendis nequaq nam tfſe ſequendum ordinem & M adi. 
calenium Scaligeri. What ſhould be che reaſon of this di- C. 10. 


verſity, but that they thought them not ſo authentic but 
they might cut off, alter and tranſpoſe as they fawvcenſton? 
which is moſt plain and evident in Euſebiat, who makes no 
difficulty of curting of one whole Dynaſty, and dividing 
another into two, only to reconcile the diſtance between 

M 2 T hnoris 
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Thuoris the Etyption King, and Tentamus the Aſſyrian 
Emperenr, and the deſtrattion of Troy, and therefore leaves 

out 4. Afyrian Kings and a whole Dynaſty of the Egyptian: 

to make a Synchroniſme between thoſe three. 
gell 6, But yet there hath been ſomething very fairly offered to 
the world to clear the truth, if not Manetho, in order to his 
Dynaſtzes, viz. that the ſubtle Egyptian to inbance the 
antiquity of his own Country, did take implicite years for 
ſolid, and place thoſe in a ſucceſſion which were cotemporary 
one with another; This indeed is a very compendious way 
to advance a great ſum of years with a very little charge: 
Hiſt car, Wherein he hath done faith Cappellus, as if a Spaniard in 
et exot. A. the Indies ſhould glory of the antiquity of the Dynaſtyes of 
M. 330. Spain, and ſhould attribute to the Earlesof Barcinona 337. 
years, to the King of Arragon 498. to the King of Portw- 
gal 418. to the King of Leo 545, of Caſtile 800; years, and 
yet all theſe Dynaſtyes riſe from the years of our Lord 717. 
when the Saracen; firſt entred Spain. There are very few 
Nations, but will go near to vie antiquity with the Zg ypri- 
aut, if they may thus be allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all 
thoſe petty rojalties which antiently were in moſt Nations; 
as might be particularly inſtanced in molt great Empires,thac 
they gradually riſe from the ſabduing and incorporating of 
thole perry royalties into which the ſeveral Nations were 
cantonized before, And there ſeems to be very ſtrong 
ground of ſuſpition that ſome ſuch thing was deſigned by 
Manetho from the 32. Dyna ſty which is of the Dioſpolitan 
Thebant; for this Dynaſty is ſaid to begin from the tenth 
jear of the 15. Dynaſty. of the Phenician Paſtaurs in the 
time of Saites; now which is moſt obſeryable,he that begins 
this Dy»afty, is of the very ſame name with him who begins 
the very firſt Dynaſty of Manet ho, who is Menes, and ſo 
likewiſe his ſon Athot his is the ſame in both: Which hath 
made many think becauſe Menes is reckoned firſt, not only 
in both theſe, but in Diader uu, Eratoſtbenes and others, that 
this Aſenes. was be who firſt began the Ki»gdem of Egypr, 
after whoſe time it was divided into. ſeveral . Dynaſtyes, 
coun, Which makes Scaliger ſay , illa vetuſtiſſima regna fucrant 
Ie 1.3. inſtar latrociniorum, ubi vis non lex aut ſucceſſio aut ſuffragia 
pops 


; 
| 
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populi reges in ſelio regni collecabant. This opinion of the 


coexiſtence of theſe Dynaſtyes is much embraced by Yoſſins 155 
both Father and Son, and by the Father made w/e of to f. 1.6.28. 
juſtifie Scaliger from calumniatours, who made as though / V. 


Scaliger did in effect overthrow the authority of the Scri- - _ 
of * * 


ptures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaſt yes 
Manet bo. 


But to this opinion how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer gelt. 7. 


theſe exceptions, Firf, As to that Menes who is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt founder of the Ai Kingdom, after 
whoſe death it is ſuppoſed that e£gyps was divided into all 
theſe Dynaſtyes, I demand therefore who this Aſenes was; 
was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls —— 
who was the firſt Planter of Zgypt ? this is not probable, 
for in all probability bis name muſt be ſought among the 
Gods and not the mortals that raigned. If we ſuppoſe him 
to be any other after him, it will be hard giving an account 
how he came to have the whole power of Egypt in his hands, 
and ſo ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are ofttimes mage up of thoſe petty royalties before; bur 
it will be very hard finding inſtances of one perſons enjoy- 
ing the whole power, and ſo many DynaFyes to ariſe after 
his deceaſe, and to continue coexiſtext in peace and full 
power ſo long as theſe ſeveral Pynaſtyes are ſuppoſed to do. 
Beſides, is it not very ſtrange that no Hiſterian ſhould men. 
tion ſuch a former diſtribution of ſeveral principalities ſo 
antiently in Egype ? But that which to me utterly over- 
throws the coexiFtence of theſe Pynaſt yes in Egypt, is, by 
comparing with them what we finde in Scripture of greateſi 
antiquity concerning the Xing dm of Egypt , which I can- 
not but wonder that none of theſe learned men ſhould take 
notice of. When the Zgyprian-Kingdom was firſt founded, 
is not here a place to enquire, but it is evident that in 


Abraham: time, there was a Pharaoh King of Egypt (whom Gen. 13-4 


Archbiſhop Vſhey thinks to have been Apophis) not Abi- 

melech che firſt King of Egypr, as Conſtantinus Manaſſes 

reports in his Annals (by a ridiculous miſtake of the King 

of Gerar for the King of Egypt) This Pharaoh was then 

certainly Kixg of all the Land of Egypt, which ſtill in Scri- - 
S. 


0 
M pture - 
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pture is called the Land of Miſræim ſrom the firſt planter of 
it, and this was of very great antiquity ; and therefore 
F unccius (though improbably ) thinks this Pharaoh to 
have been Oßiris, and Ri vet thinks Aiſraim might have been 
alive till that time; here then we find no Dynaſtyes coexiſt- 
ing, but one King dem under one King, If we deſcend 
ſomewhat lower, to the times of Zacob and foſeph, the evi- 
cence is ſo undoubted of egyprs being an entire K ing dom 
under one Kizg, that be may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the 
cyes either of his body or bis mind that diſtruſts it. For 
what more evident then that Pharaoh who preferred Peſepb, 
was King of all the Land of Egypt? Were nor the ſeven years 
of famine over all the Land of Egypt ? Gen. 41. 55. Was 
not Joſeph ſer by Pharaoh over all the Land of Agypt? 
Gen, 41. 41,43, 45. And did not Joleph go over all the Land 
of Egypt to gather corn ? Gen. 41. 46. Nay did not he buy all 
the Land of Egypt for Pharaoh? Gen. 47. 20. Can there 
poſſibly be given any tuller evidence of an entire Kingdom, 
then theſe are that Egyyt was ſuch then? Afterwards we 
read of one King after another in Egypt for the ſpace of 
righ two hundred years, during the children of 1([racls [las 
very in Egypt; and was not he think we, King over all 
Egypt, in whoſe time the children of Iſrael went out thence? 
And in all the following hiſtory of Scripture, is there not 
mention made of «Fg ype ſtill as an entire Kingdom, and of 
ore King over it? Where then is there any place for theſe 
co-temporary Djnaſtyesin EZ gypt ? Nowhere that I know 
of, but in the fancies of ſome learned men. 

Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome counte- 
nance to this opinion; but it is in far later times then the firſt 
Dynaſt hes of Manet ho are ſuppoſed to be in, which is in 
Jai. 19.2. Where God, ſaith be, would ſet the A onptians 
againſt the g ptians, and they ſhall fight every one againſt 
his brother, City againſt City, aud Kingdom againſt Kingdom. 
Where it ſeems that there were ſeyeral Kingdoms then exi- 
ſtent among the eAgyprians , but the Septuagint very well 
renders it row om your now 1oyws among the e/£gypti- 
ans, as Epiphanius and other tell us, notes 1 i, mates 
m i meet he precintts of every great City. ſuch 45 
Cu 
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our Conmies are, and therefore Pliny renders 1949 by prefe- 
Anre , theſe were the ſeveral Provinces of egypt, of 
which there were thirty fix in Egypt, tex in Thebais, ten 
in Delta, the other fixteen in the midland parts; lo that by 
Kingdom againlt Kingdom, no more is meant then one 
Province being ſet againſt another. Iſaac Voſſius thinks the 
number of the antient Nomi was twelve, and that over 
every one of theſe was a peculiar King , and that this num- 
ber may be gathered from the Dynaſt hes of Aanerbs, letting 
aſide the Dynaſtyes of the Perſians, c/Ethiopians, and Phe- 
niciant: vi. 'fe T hinites, Memphites, Elephantines, He- 
racleopelitans, Dioſpolitan T hebans , the leſſer Dioſpolitans, 
Xotes, T anites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſians and Sebenny- 
res : and ſo that <Egypr was antiently a Dodecarchy , as 
England in the Saxons times was a Heptarchy. But as it al- 
ready appears, there could be antiently no ſuch Dodecarchy 
inc£gypt; ſo it is likewiſe evident that this diſtribution ot 
e/£gypt into Nomi is a later thing, and by molt writers is 


attributed to Seſooſr or Seſoſtris, whom Foſephn; ſuppoſeth 7 2,4. 
to be Seſac King of AÆ gt, cotemporary with Rheboboam. Grogy, 
Indeed if we believe Gelaldinns the Arabick, Hiſtorian cited p-1. | 4+ 


c. 24. 
Ocdip. 


by Kircher, the moſt antient diſtribution of Egypt was 
into four parts. Miſraim held one part to himſelf, and gave 


his ſon Copt another, Ema a third, and Atriba fourth 7, ng 
part; which diviſion the ſame Author affirms to have con: tag. 1. 6.4. 


tinued till the time of 7oſeph, who made a new diftriburiox 
of the whole Land: After him Seſeſtri divided the whole 
into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs have it, 
that of the three ſeveral parts of Æ gyyt, each might have 
for ſome myſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every 
one had its di ſtinct and peculiar God it worſhipped , and a 
particular Palace in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanbedrim 
or Court of F uſtice belonging to it. But it evidently appears 
by that vain-glorious Oedipus, that it is a far eaſier matter to 
make »eW m)ſteries, then to interpret eld ones, which as it 
might be eaſily diſcovered in the main foundations whereon 
that ſtructure fands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in our 
firſt entrance into it, in this part of Chorography of e/Egype. 
For from whence had he this exact diva fron of At into 
thirty 
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thirty Nomi, ten of which belonged to the upper g or 
Thebais, ten to Delta or the lower e/£gypt , and che rs re- 
maining to the mid/and Countrey ? Hath be from 
Prolomy, whole Scheme of the ſeveral Nen he hech ? 
No. Ptolomy and Pliny by his own confeſsion afterwards 
add many other to thele, as Omphile, Phanturites, Tinites , 
Phatnites, Newt, Heptanomes, &c. Hath he it from Srrabo 
whoſe ant horitj be cites for it? No ſuch matter, For Strabo 
faith expreſly that Thebais had ten Nomi, Delta tex, and the 
midland ſiætetn; only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, that 
there were as many Nomi as Palaces in the Labyriut, which 
were toward thirty; but yet the number is uncertain ſtill. We 
ſee by this how ominous it is for an Oedipus to fumble at the 
threſhold, and how eaſie a matter it is to interpret myſteries , 
if wemay have the making of them, We fee then no evi- 
dence at all for theſe cotemporary Dynaſtyes of Manetho R 
which yer if we ſhould grant , would be a further argu- 
ment of the wncertainty of Heathen C hronology, when amon 
them iwplicice years are given out to the world for ſolid ; 
ſo that which way ſoe ver Manetho his Dynaſtyes be taken, 
they will prove the thing in hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous , or ſhould grant he had taken 
thoſe in ſucceſſion to each other, which were co-exiftent 
with one another. 
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CHAP. VI. 
The uncertain epocha's of Heathen Chronology, 


An acconnt given of the defect of Chronology in the eldeft times. 
Of the Solar year among the A gyprians, the original of the 
Epalts, the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the 
ſeveral Canicalar years ; the difference between Scaliger and 


Petavius confidered. The certain Epocha's of the Ægypti- 


an Hiſtory no elder then Nabonaſſer. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. T he fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
Of the antient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiad:s. The uncertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations. 
Of the Latine Dynaſtyes. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reckoning Ab V. C. Of impoſtures as to 
antient Hiſtories. Of Annius, Inghiramius, and others. Of 
the charatters uſed by Heathen Prieſts, No ſacred cha- 
raſt ers among the Fews. The partiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen Hiſtories with each other. From all which the 
want of credibility in them as to an account of antient 
times is clearly demonſtrated. 


1 * next thing to evidence the wncertainty of the Hea- 545. 1. 


then Chronology, is, the want of certain parapeg mata, or 

ſome fixed periods of time, according to which the account of 
times muſt be made. For if there be no certain Fpocha's by 
which to reckon the ſucceſuion of ages, the dift ance of inter- 
valls, and all intervening accidents, we mult of neceſlity 
flactuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure foun- 
dation to bottom any account of antient times upon, The 
great reaſon of this deſect, is the little care which thoſe 
who lived in the e/deft times had to preſerve the memory of 
any antient tradition among themſelves, or to convey it to 
poſterity in ſuch a way as might beleaſt lyable to impoſture. 
Of all kinds of Learning , Chronology was the moſt rude in 
eldeſt times, and yet that is well called by Scaliger. the life 
and ſoul of Hiffory, without which, Hiſtory is but a con- 
N fuſed 
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fuſed lump, a meer Mola, an indigeſted piece of fleſh, without 
life or form, The antient accounts of the world were meerly 
from year to ear , and that with abundance of obſcurity, 
uncertainty and variety: ſometimes going by the courſe of 
the Adios, and therein they were as mutable as the Moon her 
ſelf, how to conform the year regularly to her motion; and 
it was yet greater difficulty to yegwlate it by the comſe of 
the Sun, and to make the accounts of the San and Moon 
meet. There was ſo much perplexity and confuſion about 
the ordering of a ſingle year; and ſo long in moſt Nations 
before they could bring it — — , that we are not 
to expect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſſi- 
on of ages among them. Among the Æ giant who are 
fuppoſed moſt skilful in the account of the year, it was a 
long time before they found out any certain courſe of it. It 
is agreed by moſt, that when the Agri Priefts had 
found out the form of the year by the courſe of the Sun, 

U. 1. c. go · ( which is attributed by Diodorus to the Heliopolitan Prieſts) 
yet the year in common uſe was only of 360. dayes, which 
in any great period of years muſt needs cauſe a wonſtrom con- 
fuſion by reaſon that their Aſoneths mult of neceſſity by de- 
grees change their place, fo that in the great Canicular year 
of 730. Thoyth which was the beginning of the Summer 
Selſtice in the entrance into that period, would be removed 
into the midit of inter, from whence aroſe that /£gypri- 


Euelfe. an Fable in Heredotws, that in the time of their e/def Kings, 
= og the Sun had twice changed his ri ſing and _ which was 
== only cauſed by the variation of their Aſonerhs, and not b 


Temp. 3. any alteration in the courſe of the Sun. Which defect the 
p.195- e£gyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of add- 
ing hve dayes tothe end of the year, which thence were 
called ixxy4&-> which implyes they were not antiently in 
uſe among them, being afterwards added to make up the 
courſe of the year. Which the «£gyprians give an account 
De Iſde et of, as Plutarch tells us under this Fable: Mercury being once 
Of. ut Dice with the Maos, he got from her the 72. part of the 
gear, which he after added to the 360. dayes which were an- 
tiently the dayes of the year, whichthey called ia 2984s, and 
therein celebrated the Feſtivals of their gods, thence the 
names 
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names of the ſeyeral im/u« were taken from the Gods ; 
che firſt was called Ovige, it being celebrated in honour of 
him; che ſecopd Arve, by which Scaliger underſtands 


Anu, but Yofſiwe more probably the Senior Orw ; the . 1441, 
third to Typho, the fourth to I/, the fift to Nephtha the c. 28. 


wife of Typho and ſiſter to Iſis, This courſe of the year 
Scaliger thinks that the Agri, repreſented by the 
Serpent called Ne being deſcribed ina round circle biting 
ſome part of his tail in his mouth, whereby, ſaith he, they 
would have it underſtood, that the form of the year was not 
perfect without that adjection of five dayes to the end of 
the year: For to this day, faith he, the Coptites and an- 
tient e/£gyprians call the end of the year π . It ſeems 
that afterwards they underſtood likewiſe the neceſſity of 
intercalation of a day every fourth year for the ſake of the 
redundant quadrant each year above 365. dayes ; which 
courſe of four years they called their Canicalar year, becauſe 
they obſerved its defect in that time one whole day from 
the riſing of the Dog-ſtar ; and beſides, that they called it 
vνα ür and ir 14% , & Iuſtrum Sothiacum from Zo%s 
the Dog · ſtar; but Cenſorinus denies any ule of intercalation 


among the Egyptian, in their civil year, although their _ N. 


Sacred and Hieroglyphical years might admit of it. And 
upon this ground, | ſuppoſe the controverfie between thoſe 
two learned perſons Scaliger and Petavixs concerning the 


antiquity of /ntercalation among the Egyprians may be re- ., 
conciled. For on the one ſide it is apparent, that the ord5- dotty.temp. 
ary or civil year did want intercalation, by this teftimony oll. 3. c.. 


Cenſorinus , Eorum aum civil ſolos habet dies 365. ſine 
milo intercalariʒ itag, quadrienninm apud cos uno circiter die 
minus eſt quam nat urale q uadriemmum; and thence faith he, 
it comes to paſs, that in 1461. years which was the great 
Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame beginning , for then the 
Dog-ſter ariſeth again upon the firſt day of the month 
Thoyth, as it did at the beginning of this great Canicular 
ear ; and that this kind of civil year did continue among 
them in the time of Cenſorinus (which was of the Dionyſian 
account 238.) appears by this, that he ſaith in the year 


wherein he wrote his book, the New-meon of Thojth was 
N 2 before 
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before the ſeventh day of the Calend of i, whereas 100. 
jears before, it was before the 12. of the Calends of Auguſt , 
whence it is evident, that the lian jtar whatever tome 
learned men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary 
uſe among the Egyptians in that time; and that Sofigenes 
Kirehey, When he corrected the Roman account and brought in the 
ocdip. form of the 7 alia year, did not take his pattern from the 
Egypt.Tom. Egyptian year, but trom the Grecians of Alexandria, who 
3. 7. 4% make uſe of the quadrant added to the 365. years, 
cha. which the Egyptians did not, as appears further by the golden 
circle in the monument of Oſymanduas (which Diodorus 
riblioch.; Tpeaks of out of Hecatens Mileſfins) which was of 365. 
1.0.49. Cubits compaſ7,and divided into ſo many ſegments for every 
day with the obſervations of the ri/ing and ſerting of the 
ſeveral ffars, and the effets portended by them. And the 
De herd reaſon why this year continued in civil #ſe among the Zgypti- 
cap.6, ans, is well aſſigned by Geminxs, that the Egyptians ac- 
cording to a ſuperſtitious obſervation they had, would 
needs have their Fefivals run through every day in the 

year, But now on the other fide, it is as evident that b 
continual obſervation the wiſef of the Egyptian PrieFts did 
diſcern the neceflity of intercalation, and that there wanted 
fix hours in every year to make it compleas, which every four 
years would make the intercalation of a day neceſſary , ſo 
| much by Diedorus is affirmed of the Theban Prieſts who 
l. A1. were the beſt Aſtronomers, and by Strabs both of the The- 
Gros. 1 17. ban and Heliopelitan , and ſo likewiſe Horapollo, whole work 
was to interpret the more abſtruſe Learning of the Egyptian 
Prieſts, When, (faith he) the Egyptians would expreſs 4 
gear, they name a quadrant, becauſe from one riſing 7 the ſtar 
Sothis to another, the fourth part of a day is added, ſo that the 
Bieroetyph Jr con ſiſts of 365. dayes (and a quadrant mult be added, 
* IE * becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents) therefore every 
fourth year a; reckon a ſupernumerary day, How un- 

juſtly Petavius hath charged Scaliger with falſhood in re- 
ference to this teſtimony of Horapollo, meerly becauſe the 

citation did not appear in that chapter mentioned by Scali- 

ger inthe book which Petavius uſed, hath been already 
obſerved by learned men; whereupon Yoſins condemns. 
Petavins 
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Petavins of ſtrange incegitancy, becauſe ih chree editions: 
menttoned by him, Sager. citation was tight; but Cos · 
ringia bath ſince pleaded in behalf of Petavins, that he De 1d0l. . 
might make »/s of the edition of C anſuus diſtinct from the 1. 0 28. 
other three; whereby we ſee how ſmall a mat ter will beget —— 
a fend between learned men, eſpecially where phrj ade hat 
lodged before, as is too evident in Peravins his rough deal- 
ing on all occaſions with that very deſerying perſon Foſeph 
Scaliger. But to return, from hence by degrees the Egypri- 
ans proceeded to make greater periods of years (as Eudoxns 
carried his o&Zatterg into Greece from the Canicalar year of 
the Egyptians) they framed from this a greater Canicular 
year, which had as many years as a ie hath dayes; and 
laſtly, the greateſt Canicular year which comprehended 
four of the greater, and conſiſted of a period of 1461. years. 

But thus we ſee, that the great period; of years among them 
riſe gradually as they grow more skillfull in the underſtand- 
ing the natwre of the year , and that they had antiently no 
certain periods to govern themfelyes by in their compatatian 
of antient times. Nay the Egyptians have not as appears, 

any certain Epecha to go by elder then the Zgyptian years of 

Nabonaſſar , and afterwards from the death of Alexander, 

and Prelowy Philadelphus, and Angnſtxs his victory at 

Actium. 

If from the Lfgyprians we remove our diſcourſe unto Sef. 2: 
the Grecians,we are {till plunged into greater uncertainties, it 

being acknowledged by themſelves that they had no cer- 

tain ſucceſſion of time before the Olympiads. To which 

purpoſe the Teſtimony of Varro in Cenſorinw is generally 

taken notice of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckon- 

ing two of them to be «nknown and fabulous; and the hi- 
ſtorical part of time to begin with the firſt Olympiad. In- 
deed Scaliger and ſome others are loth to reject all that 
ſecond part of time as fabulous, which was in the interval 
between Dexcalions flood and the g/ympiads; therefore they 
bad rather call it Heroical, though much corrupted with Fa- 
bles, and think that it was hiftorical as to perſons, but fa- 
bulows as to the actions of thoſe perſons. But grantin 

this, yet we are wholly to ſeek for any certain account ot 
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the ſucceſſion of time and perſons, for want of ſome certain 
Bpoch4's, which like the Po/r-ftar ſrould guide ut in our 
paſſage t that boundleſs Ocean of the Gracias billo- 
ry. it muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the learned Hea- 
thens have taken a great deal of pains this way to find out 
ſame certain periods to fix on in the time before the Olym- 
piads, as Philocorus, Apollodorms , and Dionyfins Halycar- 
aaſſeuſc, and others, Who out of their skill in Aſtronomy 
ſought to bring down fome certain intervals between the 
deſtruction of Trey, and the firſt O/ympick, game of Pelops, 
reſtored by Hercules & Atreus. But granting that their Epe- 
cha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Troy 
was upon the 23 of Thargelion, the 11 moneth of the Ar. 
tick account, and that the Olympic game fell out anſwer- 
ably co the ninth of our Ply, and theſe things were evi- 
dently proved from «Aſtronomical obſervations , yet how 
vaſt an account of time is loſt quite beyond the ſiege of 
Troy ! and beſides that, as to all other accidents in the 7». 
rervals between theſe two Epocha*s, which could not be 
proved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them, they 
were left at a very great uncertainty ſtill; only they might 
gueſs whether they approached nearer to one Epocha then 
the other, but the ſeries of Families and their Generations 
(three of which made a Century of years) whereby they 
might come to ſome conjectures, but could never arrive 
at any certainty at all, 

But that which is moſt to our purpoſe, is, that all the 
hiſtory of the Original of Greece, the foundations of their 
ſeveral Kingdoms, the ſucceſſion of their firſt Kings, and 
all that comes under the name of the hiſtory of their an- 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt skilful 
Chu leger, as matters out of the reach of any clear evi. 
dence. \ Thence come ſuch great differences concerning the 
antiquity of their ancient Kingdoms; the Argolick King- 
dom by Dionyſus Halycarnaſſ. is ſuppoſed to be the el- 
deſt, and the Atrizk younger then it by 40 Generations, 
which according to their computation comes to a 1000 
years, which is impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians , who 
gave themſelves out to be elder then the Moon, are —_ 
e 
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ſed ro be younger by him then the Graſtoppers of Athens 
by nine Generation:; and the Pthiotica under Drucalion, 
younger thenthe Arcadica by 42 Generations, which Scaliger 
might well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent . The Sycye- 
nian Kingdom is by molt ſuppoſed to be of greateſt anti- 


uity among the Grecians, from which Varro began his hi- De civit. 
ſtory, asS. Auftin tells us, and yet as to this, Pawſanias on- Dei l. 16. 


ly reckons the names of ſome King, there, without any“. 
ſacceflion of time among them; and yet as to thoſe names, 

Africanus (and Exſebins from him) diſſent from Pawſani- 
; and which is moſt obſervable, Homer reckons Adraſt xs, 
whois the 23 in the account of Africanus, to be the firſt 
that reigned in Secyon, whoſe time was after the inſtitu- 
tion of the Olympick game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, 
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Whereby he exprefſeth Adraſtut to be the firft King of 
Sic yon ; arid not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Adra- 
fu was firſt King of the Sicyonians before he was of the 
Argives, ſor in the time of Adraſtus at Sicyon,cither Atrens, 
or Thyeſtes was King of the —_— for 1n the ſecond yeat 
of Pheſtns and Adraſtns his ſuppoſed Predeceſſor in Si- 
cyon, eAtrens reſtored the olympic K game of Pelops, in the 
41 year ot their reign, and they reigned at Argi 65 years: 
Now that Pheſt#s at Sic en is __ to reign but eight 
years; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus ar Sicyon falls 
in with that of Arrews & Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycene. Thus 
we ſee now how unccrtain the account of times was before 
the beginning of the Oiympiadi among the Grecians,which is 
fully acknowledged by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given 
which we here inſiſt on, 412 7 undty mag yrs mayrrnghiens 
mu Tv 7vy m ie, that there was ue certainty in the ancient 
Grecian hiftory, becauſe they had no certain term (which he 
calls parapegma, as others Fpocha, and Cenſorinus titulss) 
from whence to deduce their accounts, Burt now from the 
time of the Olympiads (i. e. from the firſt of them after 
their reſtauration by Inhitur, wherein the names of the Con- 
querors were ingraven in braſs tablers for the purpoſe) the 
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ſucceſſion of time is moſt certain and biſtorical among the 
Graciaus; by which account we have from thence a certain 
way of commenſurating the ſacred and propbane hiſtory. All 
the difficulty is in what year of ſacred hiſtory the Olympi. 
ad; began, which Scaliger thus finds out. (enſorinns writes 
(in the year of Chriſt 238. which was of the alias period 
4951.) that, that year was from the firſt Olympiad of 7phi- 
tus 1014. the firſt Olympiad was of the lian period 3938. 
which was according to our learned Primate A. M. 3228. 
and the 35 of Uzxziah King of 7udah, or the 34. as Ca- 
pellus thinks: So that from henceforward we have a clear 
account of times, which we have demonſtrated to have been 
ſo uncertain before, 

If we come from the Greeks further into theſe Europe- 
an parts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as 
to ancient times, if not more, then in thoſe already diſ- 
courſed of, For the truth is, the account of times before 
the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Galtia or Britain, are 
ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head then that of 
impoſtures, * Not that I think thoſe. Nations had lain in a 
perpetual ſleep till the Romans waked them into ſome kind 
of civility, but that they had no certain way of conveying 
down the tranſactions of their own and former times tothe 
view of poſterity. On which account we may juſtly reject 
all thoſe pretended ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain 
from Comer to Brute as fabulous: And it will be the leſs 
wonder it ſhould be ſo in thoſe then accounted barbarous 
Nations, when even among thoſe who were the Planters of 
knowledge and civility among others, the account of their 
ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed, and uncertain : As it 
would ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains 
to examine the ſucceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſtyes among 
the Latin; the firſt before Æuea his coming into Jraly, 
and the ſecond of the ./Eneade after , and certainly it 
will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the account of times 
before, if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſſion ſeems ſo 
clear, and ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to 
deduce their accounts from their Chronology be uncertain, 
which I ſhall briefly ſpeak to. For although Porcixe Cato 
have 
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have in Dionyſius the honour of finding out the firſt Pali- 
lia of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
the honour of the God Pales, in the time of which, the 
foundations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no great 
certainty in his undertaking , for therein he was after con- 
tradicted by the learned Roman Varro. Dionyſius tells us 
that Cate found by the Cenſors tables the exact time from 
the expulſion of the Kings, to the time of the Cities being ta- 
ken by the Gaul; from which time to his own, he could not 
miſs of it from the Faſti Conſulares; ſo that it cannot be de- 
nied but that Cato might have a certain account of times 
from the Regifngium to the time he writ his Originet. But 
what certainty Cato could have from the firſt Palilia of 
the City tothe expalſion of Tarquin, we cannot underſtand, 
For the ſucceſſion of Kings muſt needs be very uncertain, 
unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome publick monuments, 
or certain records, or ſome publick actions certainly known 
to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of their ſeveral 
Reigns, Now none of theſe do occur in the Romas biſtory 
in all that Interval from the Palilia to the Regifugium; lo 
that not only the whole interval, but the time of every pat- 
ticular Ki»gs Reign, are very uncertain. And therefore 
Varro being deſtitute of any demonſtration of that time, had 
recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanys, to lee if by his skill 
in Aſtrenomy he could certainly find out the firſt Palilia of 
Rome: His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in 
the third year of the ſixth Olympiad, according to which 
account Yarrs proceeded, and thence aroſe the difference 
between the Palilia Catoniana and Varroniana ; the latter 
falling out inthe 23 of. Iphitxs, the other in the 24. But 
if we believe Foſeph Scaliger, there could not be an Eclipſe ,, ,, R. 
of the Suu at the time affirmed by Turrutius: But yet ien. 
granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what certainty can 1.5. 5.388. 
we have of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral Kings afterwards, 
without, which there can be no certain computation ab 
Urbe Condita ? It then the Romans, who had ſo great ad- 
vantage of — — and were withall ſo inquiſitive 
concerning the building of their City (which was a thing of 
O no 
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no very remote diſtacne) could attain to no abſolute cer- 
tainty without it. what certainty can we expect as to an 
account of far ancienter times, either from them or others, 
when they had no Cenſors tables, nor Faſti Conſalares to be 
guided by ? And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the great un- 
certainty of Heathen Chronelegy, as to the giving an account 
of ancient times. 

And yet were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology, 
we might better bear with it; for the miſtake meerly in 
computation of times were not ſo dangerous (any further 
then the credibility of the hiſtory depends on che com- 
putation, as in point of antiquity ) if we were but cer. 
tain that the perſons and actions related of them were ſuch 
as they are reported to be. But that which adds much to 
the confuſion and uncertainty Of Heathen hiſtory, is, the fre- 
quency 2 which are more hard to be diſcover- 
ed, in that there are no authentick hiſtories of thoſe times 
extant, which hath both given occaſion to variety of im- 
poſture, and much hindered their diſcovery, For the cu- 
rioſity of men leading them back into a ſearch after anci- 
ent times, it makes them exceeding eredulous in embracin 
whatever pretends to give them any conduct through thoſe 
dark and obſcure paths of ancient hiſtory : And the world 
bath never been wanting ot ſuch as would be ready to 
abuſe the ſimple credulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary 
men; but thoſe ages have been moſt feracious in the production 
of ſuch perſons, which have pretended to more Learning 
then they had. The pretence of learning made ſuch per- 
ſons appear, and the want of it made them not be diſco- 
vered. Thus it was not only of old among the Chaldean 
and e/£gyprian Prieſts, and the Gracias Poet? and Hiſto- 
rians, ot whom we have ſpoken already; but even among 
thoſe who might have learned more truth ſrom the Rels- 

jon they proteſſed, then to think it ſtood in need of their 

yes, For there can be no greater diſparagement offered to 
truth, then to defend it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing 
laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, as when falſhood comes 
to be its advocate: And a falſe cellimony diſcovered, doth 
more prejudice to a good cauſe, then it could any * 
a = 
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advantage it, were it not diſcovered; and therefore their 


labours have been as ſerviceable to the world who have diſ- 
covered Impoſtors, as thoſe who have directiy maintained 
truth againſt its open oppoſers, thoſe being ſo much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and 
therefore are wich more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one 
was that ig fat uus that appeared ina kind of rwilight in 
the Chriſtian world between the former darkneſs of Jarba- 
riſm, and the approaching light of knowledge , I mean Au- 
nius Viterbienſis, who like Hannibal in paſſing the Alps, 
not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf to burn. 
ing the woods, and firing the rocks, and diſſolving them 
with vinegar to make a paſſaggthrough them: So Annine 
being beſet in thoſe /nowy and gray-headed Alps of ancient 
hiſtory, and fioding no way clear for him according to his 
fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat 
through the credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more 
free paſſage for his own hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuita- 
bly to Scripture from the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt 
Hiſtorians. To which purpoſe, a New Bereſ, Manet bo, 
Phils, Metafthenes (as be miftook for Aegaſt henes) and 
Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad 
the world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoulders, 
although they were nothing elſe but aery Phantaſint, co- 
vered over with the Cowl of the Monk of Viterbo. For be- 
ing himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times then generally perſons were in the ape he lived 
in, he made that unhappy uſe of his skill, to play the Afonn- 
tebank with his learning; and to abuſe the credulity of 
thoſe who have better fomacks then palats, and can ſooner 
ſwallow down the compoſitions that are given them, then 
find out the Ingredients of them, Thus Annins puts a good 
face on his zeWw-old Ant hure, bids them be bold and confi- 
dent, and they would fare the better: And the truth is 
they tell their tory ſo punctually in allcircumſtances,mm thoſe 
things which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that 
that were ſufficient ground to any intelligent perſon to que- 
ſtion their authority. But leſt his Authors ſhonld at any 
time want an Interpreter to make out their fall . 

O 2 ery 
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ſers himſelf a large Commentary upon them :- And certain- 
ly he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to do it; for cia. 
eſt condere, ejus eſt interpretari; none ſo fit ro explain A 
nius, as Annins himſelt. The whole ſtory of this Impoſture, 
how he made the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under 
ground, how they were digged thence and brought to Au- 
»ins; how Annins cauſed them to be ſent to the Magi- 
ſtrates, and after publiſhed them in the equipage they are 


Dialog, 11.17, are at large related by that learned Biſhop Antoni us Au- 
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guſtinus, from Latinus Latini. 

From a like quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous 
Isſcriptions,walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum 
Ethruſcarum frag menta, wherein, beſides many palpable 
incongruities to the cuſtoms of thoſe eldeſt times, diſco- 
vered partly by Leo Allatius in his diſcourſe concerning 
them , there ate ſo many particular tories and circum. 
ſtances related concerning Noah's being in Italy, and other 
things, ſo far beyond any probability of reaſon, that it is 
a wonder there are yet any perſons 17 to learn- 
ing, who ſhould build their — upon ſuch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe 7»ſcriptions are. But 
though 7xiox might, upiter would never have been decei- 
ved with a Chond inſtead of Faw; fo, though perſons un- 
acquainted with the lineaments of trath, may be eaſily im- 
poſed on with appearances inſtead. of her: yet ſuch per- 
{ons who have ſagacity enough to diſcern the air of her 
countenance from the paint of forgeries, will never ſuffer 
themſelves to be over-reached by ſuch vain pretenders. 
But theſe Impoſtors are like the Aſtrologers at Rome, ever 
baniſhed, and yet ever there; and ſo theſe are ever ex- 
ploded by all lovers of truth, yet always find ſome to ap- 
plaud and entertain them : Although it be more difficult 
to do ſonow in the preſent light of knowledge, and all ad- 
vantages for learning, then it was in thoſe elder times, when 
the Heathen Prieſt; pretended to the Aſonopely of Learn- 


ing among themſelves, and made it one of their great de- 


ſ1gns to keep all others in dependence on themſelves, thereby 
to keep up their veneration the better among the people. And 
therefore all the Records they had of Learning or Hiſtory, 
we 7m 
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were carefully lockt up, and preſerved among the Prieſts 3 
and leſt at any time others might get a view of them, the 

were ſure to preſer ve them in a peculiar Character diſtin 
from that in civiland common uſe. By which means the 
Heathen Prieſts bad all imaginable opportunities and con- 
veniences for deceiving the filly people, and thereby keep- 
ing them in an obſequions Ignorance, which is never the 
Mother of any true Devotien, but of the greateſt Super- 


ſtition. 


It is well known of the Ag Prieſts, that the ſa- ect. 7. 


cred Characters of their Temples were ſeldom made known 


to any but ſuch as were of their own number and family, Died. l. 3. 


(the Pricfthood beirg there hereditary) or ſuch others as by 
_- conyerſe had inſinuated themſelves into their ſociety, 
as ſome of the Greek, Philoſophers and Hiſtorian; had done: 
And yet we have ſome reaſon to think they were not over- 
free and communicative to ſome of them, by the ſtender 
account they give of ſeveral things, which are ſuppoſed to 
be well known among the Æ git. That the Phuni- 
cian Prieſts had their peculiar and ſacred Characters too, is 
evident from the words of Philo Bybtins concerning San- 
choniathen, if we take Bochartut his Expoſition of them: 
He tells us that his Hiſtory was compared 7215 uz) 7w1 &- 
Tor ivgeIdamy emrg/gut Auperior yep uany d is hv 140 Yiwu, 
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with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in the Ammn-c. 10. 


ne au letters, which are known to few ; Litere Ammmneorum 
(faith Bochartus) ſunt litera Templorum, litere in ſacris ex- 


cepte. For MAN 1s the San, thence [EN the Temple of the Geog! Jac? 


Fun, whom the Phenicians worſhipped as their principal 
Deity, under the name of Beel-ſamen, the Lord of Heaven. 
The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Laertius, of a 
Book of Democritut, Tx W/ i Bafukwr i gar Y,, 
by which ic is evident that the Babylonian Pricſts bad their 


ſacred Characters too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodorer Oueſt. it 


of all the Grecian Temples, in mrs EMU det Jene den 
eonigis yeuuTe mary us ien mpoetyieder, that they had 
ſome peculiar Characters which were called ſacred. But that 
Jeraned Author thinks there is no neceſſity of underſtand- 
ing it peculiarly of the Grecians , becauſe the Greek Fa- 
03 t hers 
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thers called all Heatbews by the name of Greeks ; but if ſo, 
the Teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an uniyerſal 
Teſtimony of the Hearben Temples, : 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe 
ſome perſons of greater Learning then Judgment, who at- 
tribute this diſtinction of ſacred and valgar Charalters to 
the Jews as welljas others, but without any probability of 
reaſon. For theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
with the opinion of the modern Jews concerning the An- 
tiquity of the preſent Hebrew Charafters, and finding them- 
ſelves preſſed not only with the Teſtimony of ſome ancient 
Rebbins, but with the ſtronger evidence of the ancient be- 
kels about Selowons time, inſcribed with the Samaritan let- 
ters, have at laſt found this —— the Samaritan let- 
ters were in valgay uſe; but the preſent Characters were 
then ſacred, and not made common till after the time of the 
Captivity, But this ſeems to be a meer Sift found out by 
ſome modern Jews, and greedily embraced by their Fol- 
lowers , becauſe thereby they are in hopes to evade the 
ſtrength of che contrary arguments, which otherwiſe th 
can find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhifc it wi 
appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground 
of reaſon it ſtands : For none of thoſe reaſons which held 
for ſuch a diſtinction of Characters among the Heathens, can 
have any place among the Fews, For it was never any part 
of Gods defign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth is never ſo fearful of being ſeen abroad, it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hi- 
ding-places to retreat to: Nay, God expreſly commanded 
it as à duty of all the ert, to ſearch and ſtudy his Law, 
which they could not do, if it were locked up from them in 
an anknown Character. Did not God himſelf promulge ir 


among the people of 7/rael by the Miniſtry of Moſes ? 


did he not command it to be as frontlets between their eyes, 


and ſigns wpon their bands (not that Phylaferics ſhould be 


made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees interpreted ir, 
and others from them have miſtaken) but that they ſhould 
have the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were al- 
ways between their eyes, and ingraven upon their hands. 
Again 


Again, if we ſuppoſe the Law to be among the people, but 
in the vulgar character, I would fain know, what ſanity, 
majeſty, and authority, there was in that chara der more then 
inthe words and matter ? and if there were, how comes 
the vu gar uſe of it to be nowhere forbidden? and how 
durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity, profane ſo 
ſacred a thing by expoſing it to Common uſe ? But granting 
them yet further, that it was lauf, but not »/ef«/ co make 
uſe of that ſacred charter ;, I demand then, how comes 
that diſuſe to continue ſo punRually till the time of Exra, 
and that it ſhould never be divulged before ? when there 
was ſo great reaſon to make it common, ſince the /qwuere 
letters are leſs operoſe , more expedite and facile, then the 
Samaritan,which is, when time ſer ves, uſed as a plea for their 
great Anziquizy. But yeilding yet more, that the Sacred 
Character was only uſed for the axthentickh, coppy of the 
Law, which was to decide all differences of other coppies 
(which ſome run to as their laſt ſhift) I appeal to any mans 
reaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all? For 
how could ſuch a coppy be the Pe of all others, which 
could not be read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to 
it? Or was the knowledge and reading of this character 
peculiar to the High Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Cabala 
from one to another? but how many incongruities would 
follow hence, in caſe one High Prieft ſhould dye before his 
ſon was capable of underſtanding the letters, and ſo that 
Sacred treaſure mult needs be loſt , or had they it all by 
inſpiration , and underſtood the Sacred Character by Urine 
and 7hammim ? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
pe wi is preſſed with inconyeniencies, but it was moſt ſuit- 
able to the Heathens Prieſts to maintain a Ae and T nam 
between their own Character and the vulgar ; For hereby 
they prohibited all prying into their myſteries by any, but 
thoſe who had the ſame I»rereſt with themſelves, and there- 
fore were unlikely to diſcover any thing that might leſſen - 
their reputation, Whereas, had there been ing but 
Trauth in their records, or that Truth had been for their 
Intereſt, what need had there been of ſo 'great reſerved- 


neſs and privacy ? but when the diſcovery of truth would 
un- 
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undeceive the world, it was their Iatereſt to lock it up, and 
to give out ſuch things to the v#{gar, which might advance 
themſelves and pleaſe them; which artifices ot theirs give 
no ſmall ground to Queſtion the credibility of their Hi- 
Feorics. 

Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the laſt place, 
to ſhew the want of credibility in the report of ancient times 
among them, which was nq; only defectiveneſa, and wncer- 
tainty, but apparent partia/jty to themſelves, and inconſiſtency 
with each other. Row ident is it in all theſe Nations we 
have ſpoken to, how uch they ſtrive to inhance the repa- 
ration of their oẽn Nation, and to that end blend the Hi- 
itory of other Nations with their own, to make theirs ſeem 
the greater. How much do the e/£gyptians tejbus of the 
excellency of their ancient Laus and Government? and 
yet how evident is it, from their own Hiſtories, that no ſuch 
Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can 
we think that ſuch Kings as Chemmy and the reſt of them, 
who built thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids, and im- 
ployed myriads of men for ſo many years for the doing of 
them, would be content to be ſo dieted by their Laws, as 
Hercatæus and Diodorus tell us they were to be? Nay it 
ſeems to be very ſuſpitious, that the great enterpriſes of 
their famous Seſoo ſis are meerly fabulous, and ſome think 
an attributing to themſelves, what was done by the Aſſyrian 
Emperour in his time. By which we may gueſs, what to 
think of the great Congueſts of O ſir is and Jſit, and their ſub- 
duing almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt evi- 
dent how partial the ,/Zgyprians are in diſſembling their 
greateſt loſſes , as is clear in the ſtory of the Conqueſt 
of Pharao Neco by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 46. 12, of which 
there is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus or Diodorus; 
But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Necos, as he 
calls him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos; and the ſto. 
ry of Vaphres and Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a diſ- 
guiſe of Nebachadnezzars Conqueſt; only leſt men ſhould 
think them conquered by a Forraigner, they make Amaſfis 
to be an e/£gyptian Plebeian. Again, what a vaſt number 


Piblioth./.x' of Cities doth Diodorus tell us of that were in «/£gypr in 


their 
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their eldeſt times? no leſs then 18000, when yet himſelf. 


.confeſſerh in the time of Prelomens Lagi there | were 
reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then ./£- 

t was the molt pop that ever it had been. How pro- 
Pabde doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt 
multitudes of Cities ſhould be erectedꝰ Bur the truth is, it 
is not unſuitable to their opinion of the production of the 
firſt men, which were cauſed, ſay they, by the heat of Sus, 
and the mud of Nilxs, and it is certain then they might be 
the moſt pop Nation in the world: for there could be 
no defect as to either efficient or material cauſe, there being 
mud enough to produce Myriads, and the Sas hot enough 
to 5wpregnate it. The partiality of other Nations hath been 
already diſcourſed of in our paſſage , and fo likewiſe hath 
their mutual repugnancy to, and inconſiſtency with each 
other: Which yet might be more fully maniteſted from 
the contradictions in reference to the «Zgyprian Hiſtory be- 
tween Manetho, Herodotus, Diadorns , Dicearchns , Era- 
toſt henes, and all who have ſpoken of it, as to the Aſſyrian 
Empire between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Fulins Africanus; 
as to the Per ſian Empire between Herodot us and Cteſas, and 
thoſe in no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Photi us his 
excerpta out of him. Among the Grecians we have alrea- 
dy diſcovered it as to their Hiſtory and Geography , and if 
we ſhould enter into their Theol, , and the Hiſtory of 
that, we ſhould find their other differences inconſiderable, 
if compared with theſe. Of which we may partly make 
a conjecture by the incredible ſpight that is born by the 
graveſt Greek, Authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, 
towards Huemer Siculws, for offering to deliver the Hi- 
{tory of Z=piter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed from the 
— pillar in the Temple ef Jupiter Triphyllius in Pan- 
chetis. 

But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to 
prove that there is no credibility in any of thoſe Hea- 
then Hiftories , which pretend to give an account of an- 
cient times, there being in all of them ſo much defect 
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and inſufficiency, ſo great uncertainty and confuſion, ſo 
much partialiry and inconſiſtency with each other. It re- 
mains now that I proceed to demonſtrate the — y-4 
of that account of ancient times , which is 

the Sacred Scriptures , which will be the ſecond pare of 


our Task. 
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The certainty of the Writings of Aoſes. 


In order to the proving the truth of Script are-biſtory, ſeveral 
a Heres laid _ The for — the — onable- 
neſs of preſerving the ancient Hier World in ſome 
— Records, from the importance of the things, and 
the eneanvenie nes of meer tradition or conflant Revelation. 
T he ſecond concerns the certainty that the Records wnder 
Moſes bus name, were unde tꝗée big. The crereainty of 


4 matter of falt enquired into in al, and proved as 
to this particular by univerſal —— and ſrething a Com- 
wou-wealth wpon his Laws. The impeſſibility of an Impe» 
furt as to the writing s of Moles demenſtrated. The ples's 
to the contrary largely anſwered, 


1 2 of cyeabbulity in the account of ancient 
6 times, given by theſe Nationswho have 
made the greareſt pretence to Learning 
dad ey in the world, we now pro- 

boeed to evince the credibility and cerimn- 
ty of chat account which is given us in ſ- 
cred Serepurer: In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe fol- 


lowing Hyperbeſes. ' 
It and to the greateſt reaſon, that an account of things Hp. x, 
fo congerning and remarkable, ſhould not be al Ways left to the 


mmoerininty of on oral vradition ; but ſhould be timely entred 
P2 into 
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into certain Records, to be preſerved. to the memory of poſte- 
rity, For it being of concernment to the world, in order 
to the eſtabliſhment ot belief as to ſuture things, to be ful. 
ly ſetled in the belief that alt thing paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there muſt be ſome certain Records of 
former ages, or elſe the mind ot man will be perpetually 
hovering in the greateſt uncertainties : Eſpecially where 
there is ſuch a mutual dependence and concatenation of one 
thing with. another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory, 
For take away but any one of the main foundations of the 
Moſaical hiſtory, all the ſuperſtructurt will be exceedingly 
weakened, if ic doth not fall quite to the ground. For 
mans obligation to obedience unto God, doth neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe his original to be from him; his hearkening to 
any propoſals. of faveny from God, doth ſuppoſe his Apo- 
ftacy and fal; Gods deſigning to ſhew mercy and faverr 
to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe that there muſt be ſome way 
whereby the Great Creator mult reveal himſelf as to the 
conditions on which fallen man may expect a recovery; the 
revealing of theſe conditions in ſuch a way whereon a fo 
picions ( becauſe guilty ) creature may firmly rely, doth 
ſuppoſe ſo certain a recording of them, as may be leaſt lia- 
ble to any ſuſpicion of impoſture or deceit. For although 
nothing elſe be in its ſelf neceſſary from God to man, in or- 
der to his ſalvation, but the bare revealing in a certain 
way the term on whieh he muſt expect ir ; yet conſi- 
deting the unbounded nature of Divine goodneſs , re- 
ſpecting not only the good of ſome particular/perſons, 
but of the whole ſociety of mankind , it ſtands to the 
greateſt reaſon that ſach a revelation ſhould be ſo pre- 
pownded,' as. might be with equal certaimy conveyed to the 
community of mankind. Which could not with any ſuch 
evidence of credibility. be done by private and particular 
revelations (which give ſatisfaction only to the inward ſen- 
ſes, of the partakers of them) as by a publick recording of. 
the matters of Divine revelation by ſuch a perſon who is 
enabled to give the world all reaſonable ſatiefaftion, 
that what he did was not of any private deſign of 
his own head, but that he was deputed to it by no leſs then 


Divine 
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Divine authority, And therefore it ſtands to the bigheſt 
reaſon, that where Divine revelation is neceſſary for the 
certain requiring of aſſent, the matter to be believed ſhould: 
have a certain ani form conveyance to mens minds, rather then 
that perpetually New revelations ſhould be required for the 
making known of thoſe things; which being once recorded 
are not lyable to ſo many ;mpoſtares as the other way might 
have been under pretended Revelations; For then men are 
not put to a continual tryal of eyery perſon pretending 
Divine revelation, . as to the evidences which he brings of 
Divine authority, but the great matters of concernment be- 
ing already recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to 
the truth of the things, their minds therein reſt ſatisfied 
without heing under a continua heſitancy, left the Revelation 
of one ſhould cent radict _—_ 
For ſuppoſing that God had left the matters of Divine Sect. 2. 
revelation unrecorded at all, but left them to be covered 

in oy age by a ſpirit of prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as 

might be ſufficient to inform the world of the truth of the 
things; We cannot but conceive that an innumerable com- 

pany of creaking Enthaſiaſts would be continually pretend- 

ing commiſſions from heaven, by which the minds of men 

would be left in continual diſtraction, becauſe they would 

have no certain infallible rules given them, whereby to 
difference the good and evil ſpirit from each other. But now 
ſuppoſing God to inſpire ſome particular perſons, not only 

to reveal, but to record Divine truths, then what ever evi- 

dences can be brought atteſting a Divine revelation in them, . 

will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility 

of thoſe writings, it being impoſlible that perſons employed 

by a God of truth ſhould make it their deſign to impoſe upon 

the world; which gives us a rational accomnt, why the wiſe 

God did not ſuffer the. Hiſtory of the world to lye till an- 
recorded, but made choice of ſuch a perſos to tecord it, who 

gave abundant evidence to the world that he acted no pri- 

vate deſign, but was peculiarly employed by God bimſelf ſor 

the doing of it, as will appear — Beſides, we 

finde by our former diſcourſe, how lyable the moſt certain 
tradition is to be corrupted in progreſs of time, where there 
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are no landing records, though it were at firſt delivered 
perſons of undoubted credit. For we have no reaſon to 
doubt, but that the tradirion of the old world, the flood and 
the conſequences of it, with the »ar#re and worſhip of the 
true Cod, were at firſt ſpread over rhe greateſt part of the 
world in its firſt aantatiant, yet we fee how ſoon for want 
of certain conveyuxee, all the antient tradition was corrupted 
and abuſed into the greateſt 7dolarry. Which might be 
leſs wondered at, had it been only in thoſe parts which were 
furtheſt remote from the ſear of oO — tranſactions ; 
but thus we finde it waseven among thoſe familien, who had 
the neareſt reſilense to the place of them, and among thoſe 
ns who were not 'far off ina lineal deſrent from the 
perſons mainly concerned in them; as is moſt evident in the 
family out of which Abrahaw came {who was himfelf the 
tenth from Noah) yet of them it is ſaid, bar thry ſerved 
obher Gods, How unlikely then was it, that this tradition 
ſhould be afterwards preferved entire, when the people 
Ged had peculiarly choſen robimſelf, were fo mixed among 
the Hin, and ſo prone to the Idolutrier of che Nations 
round — them, and that even ufter God had given them 
a written L atteſted with the greateſt miracles? what 
wonld they have done then, had rhey neyer been broughe 
forth of Ag by ſuch Sgwrand wonders, and had no cer- 
rain records 2 to preſerve the memory of former apes? 
Thus we ſee how much it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that 
— things ſhould be digeſted into facred re- 
cords. 

We have as great certainty that Moſes was the aut hor of the 
records going nuiey buy mme, as we can have of any matter of 
full done us fo great adiftance of time from u. We are to 
conſider that there are two very diftint queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a Divme revelation ro any perſon 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time from us; and thoſe are 
what evidences can be given that the matters recorded are of a 
trat divine revelation, and what evidence we have of the trath 
of the matter of fait, rhat ſuch things were recorded by ſuch 
perſons, They who do not careſ{lly diſtinguiſh berween 
thete two queltions, willfoon tun themſelves into an _ 

tricable 
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rricable labyrinth, when they either ſeck to underſtand 
themſel ves, or explain to others the grounds on which they 
believe the Scriprares to he the Wordeff Gad. The firſt ſtep 
in order to which muſt be the proving the andowbted certain- 
t3 of the matter of fats, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſuch 
perſons were really exiſtent, and did either de or record the 
things we {peak af: After this, ſucceeds the ather to prove, 
not only the real exiſtence of the . but that the perſons 
who recorded the things were aſſifed by an infallible ſpirit; 
then there can be ng reaſon at all to doube, but thoſe re- 
cords are the Word of God. The firſt of theſe, is, that 
which at preſent we enquire after, the certainty of the 
matter of fa, that the records under the name of Adoſes 
were undoubtedly his, And hereit will be molt unreaſon- 
able for any to ſeek for fyrther evidence and demonſtration 
of it, then the pugtper to he proved is.copable oſ. ut if they 
ſhould, I f we haye ſufficient reaſon to demagtrace 
the folly of ſuch a demand, and that on theſa accounts, 

I, Whoever yet yndertook to bring wat ters of fat into 
Mathematical demon fir tian, or thought he had ground to 
queſtion the certaiat of any thing chat was not proved in 
a Mathematical way to him ꝰ Who would over undertake 
to prove that edrchimedes was ld ar Syracuſe by any of 
the demonſtrations be was then about or thac Euclige was 
the undqubred Author of the Geometry under his name? 
or do men queſtion theſe things for wang of fuch ra- 
tions? Yet this is all we at preſent defire, but the fame 
liberty here which is uſed in any thing of a like na- 
ture, 

2. I demand of the perſon who denyes this moral cer- 
tui to be ſuſſoiant ſor o aſſent, whether he doch queſtion 
every thing in the world. which be was not prefent at the 
doisg of himſelf? If he be peremptorily reſolvod to believe 
nothing but what be /cer, he is fir for nothing but a voyage 
to Anticyrg, or to be ſoundly * wich Hege bort to free 
him from thols clogdy humour that make him ſuſpect the 
whole world to be an impoſtare.: But we cannot ſuppoſe 
any man ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as ic queſtion the truth of 
every matter obtat which he dork not (oe himſelf, if ho 
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doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed 


ſufficient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then 
what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch 
things which have as great evidence as any of thoſe things 
have which he moſt firmly believes ? and this is all we deſire 
from him. 

3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty 
aftions of mens lives, fre built on no other foundation then 
this moral certainty? yet men do not in the leaſt queſtion the 
truth of the thing they rely upon As is moſt evident in all 
titles to eſtates derived from Anceſtors, either by donation or 
purchaſe : In all trading which goes upon the moral cer- 
eainty, that there are ſuch places as the Indyes, or France, or 
Spain, &c. In all jowrnyings, that there is ſuch a place, as 
that I am going to, and this is the way thither , for theſe we 
have but this moral certainty ; for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible, and the affirmatives are indemonſtrable, In 
eating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned 
by every bit of meat or drop of drink; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be fo or no? Chiefly 
this is ſeen in all natural affettion and piety in Children to- 
wards Parents, which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which it was impoſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves; viz. their coming out of their Mothers wombs. 
And doth any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion 
his mother, becauſe the contrary is impoſlible ro be de- 
monſtrated to him? In ſhort, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all Hiſtorical faith out of the world, and believe nothing 
(though never ſo much atteſted ) but what we ſee our 
ſelves, or elſe we muſt acknowledge, that a moral certaint 
is a ſufficient foundation for an wndowbred aſſent, not ſucha 
one cui non poteſt ſubeſſe ſalſum, but ſuch a one cui non ſabeſt 

ubium, i. e. an aſſent undowbted, though not infallible. 
By which we ſee what little reaſon the A. heiſt on one ſide 
can have to queſtion the truth of the Scriptures, to the 
Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Papiſt on the 
other fide have to make a prerence of the neceſſity of infalli- 
bility, as to the. propoſal of ſuch things where moral certaint 7 
is ſ«fficient, that is, to the matter of fact. 


Which 
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Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubject in hand ; Set?. 4. 


viz. that the writings of Moſes are undonbtediy his , which 
I prove by a twefold argument: 1. An univerſal conſent of 
perſons, who were beſt able to know the truth of the things in 
queſtion. 2. The ſetling of a Commonwealth upon the Laws 
delivered by Moſes. 1. The uni verſal Conſent of perſons 
moſt capable of judging in the Caſe in hand. I know nothing 
the moſt ſcrupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſlibly defire 
in order to ſatisfaction, concerning any matter of ſact be- 
yond an wniverſal Conſent of ſuch perſons who have a 
greater capacity of knswing the truth of it then we can have. 
And thoſe are all ſuch perſons who have lived neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have beſt underſtood 
the affairs of the times when the things were pretended to 
be done, Can we poſlibly conceive, that among the people 
of the Jews, who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs 
the Lawof Moſes, and to fall into Idolatry, but if there 
had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſity or impoſture 
in the writing of Moſes, the ringleaders of their revolts 
would have ſufficiently promulged it among them, as the 
moſt plauſible plea to draw them off from the wor ſhip of 
the true God ? Can we think that a Nation and religion ſo 
maligned as the Jewiſh were, could have eſcaped diſcovery, 
if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in wait 
continually to expoſe them to all Contwmelics imaginable ? 
Nay, among themſelves in their frequent Apeſtacies, and 
occaſions given for ſuch a pretence, how comes this to be 
never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtioned, whether the Zaw 
was undoubtediy of Moſes his writing or no ? What an 
excellent plea would this have been for Zeroboams Calverin 
Dan and Bethel , for the Samaritans Temple on Mount 
Gerizim , could any the leaſt ſuſpition have been raiſed 
among them, concerning the a#tbentichneſs of the fundamen- 
tal records of the Few:;ſh Commonwealth? And which is moſt 
obſervable, the Jews who were a people ſtrangely — 
and incredulous, while they were fed and clothed with mira- 
cles, yet could never find ground to queſtion this. Nay, 
and Moſes himſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by 
many of the Iſraclites even in the wilderneſs, as is evident 
in 
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in the Conſpiracy of Corah and his complices, and that on 
this very ground, that he rook, too much upon him; how un- 
likely chem is it, that amidſt ſo many enemies he ſhould dare 
to venture any thing into pablick records, which was not 
moſt »ndoxbtedly true, or undertake to preſcribe a Law to 
oblige the people to poſterity? Or that after his own age 
any thing ſhould come out under his name, which would 
not be preſently detected by the emulatours of his glory ? 
What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely nor, that 
Moſes ſhou!d write the records we ſpeak of. Were not 
they able to underſtand the truth of it? What? not thoſe, 
who were in the [Tmeage, and conveyed it down by a cer. 
rain tradition to poſterity ? Or did not the Iſraelites all 
conſtantly believe it? What? notthey, who would ſooner 
part with their live and fort unes, then admit any variation 
or alteration as to their Law ? 

Well, but if we ſhonld ſuppoſe the whole Fewiſh Nation 
partial to themſelves, and that ont of honour to the memory of 
ſogreat a perſon as Moſes, they ſhould attribute their ancient 
Laws and records to him: Which is all that Infidelity its ſelf 
can imagine in this Caſe: Yet this cannot be with any ſha- 
dow of reaſon pretended. For, 

1. Who were thoſe perſons, who did give out this Law 
to the er- under Adoſes his name? Certainly they, who 
undertake to contradict that which is received by common 
conſent, muſt bring ſtronger and clearer evidence then 
that on which that conſent is grounded; or elſe their ex- 
ceptions deſerye to be rejected with the higheſt indignation, 
What proof can be then brought, that not only the ci 
Nation, but the whole Chriſtian world hath been ſo lament- 
ably befooled to believe thoſe things with an undoubted 
aſſent, which are only-the contrivances of ſome cunning 
men e 

2, At what time could theſe things be contrived? Either 
while the memory of ** and his actions were remaining, 
or afterwards. Firſt, how could it poſſibly be, when his 
memory Was remaining * for then all things were ſo freſb in 
their memories, chat it was impoſſible à thing of this univerſal 
nature 
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nature could be forged of him. If after, then I demand, 
whether the * had obſerved the Law of Moſes before 
or no? if got, then they muſt certainly know it at the time 
of its promulgat ion to be counterfeit , tor had it been from 
Moſes, it would have been obſerved before their times; if 
it was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 
time of Moſes, or not? If continually down, then it was of 
Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that authori- 
ty among the people which the objeft5on ſuppoſeth, if not, 
then ſtill the nearer Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a 
counterfriting could be; becauſe the Conftirations which 
Moſes had left among them, would baye remained in their 
memories, whereby they would eaſily reject all pretences and 
comnterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Jews would 3. 

have ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes 
his enacting among them in that ſtate of time when he did? 
For then the people were in fitteſt capacity to receive a Law, 
being grown a great people, and therefore neceſſary to have 
Laws, newly delivered from bondage, and theretore wanting 
Laws of their own; and entring into a ſetled ſtate of Com- 
monwealth , which was the molt proper ſeaſox of giving 
Laws. 

Theſe conſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt 8.8.6 
impoſſible to conceive the Nation of the Fews could have all. 6. 
their Laws given to them but at the time of their being in 
the Wilderneſs, before they were ſetled in Canaan. For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratifie ſo far the objettion, that 
theſe Laws were brought forth long after the confiitation of . 
the government and the national ſettlement, under Moſes 
his name; how improbable, nay how impoſſible is it 10 alter 
the fundamental Laws of a Nation after long ſtrttement ? 
what conf»fox of intereſts doth this bring ? what difturbance 
among all ſorts of people, who muſt be diſſeiſed of their rights, 
and brought to ſuch ſtrange unwonted eiten ſo ſeemingly 
againſt their intereſts, as many of the Conſtitutiont among 
the ewa were > For can we imagine, that a people aw Ayes 
devoted to their own intereſt, would after it had been quiẽtiy 
ſetled in their land, by Conſtirarions after the cuſtom of 
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other Nations, preſently under a pretence of a coppy of 
Laws found (that were pretended to be given by one in 
former ages of great eſteem, called Aoſcs) rhrow open all 
their former incloſures, and part with their former Laws 
for theſe of which they have no evidence, but the words of 
thoſe that told it them We have a clear inſtance for this 
among the Romans; although there were great evidence 
given of the wndowbred certainty, that the books found in 
Numa's grave by Perilius were hit, yet becauſe they were 
adjudged by the Senate to be againſt the preſent Laws, they 
were without further enquiry adjudged to be burnt, Was 
not here the greateſt likelyhood that might be, that theſe 
ſhould ha ve taken place among the Romans, for the great 
veneration for wiſdom which Numa was in among them, and 
the great evidence that theſe were certain remainders of his, 
wherein he gave a true account of the ſuperſtitions in uſe 
among them ? yet leſt the fate ſhould be #«ſerled by it, 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publick view, when the 
Preror had ſworn they were againſt the eſtabliſhed Lame. 
Can we then conceive the Few Nation would have em- 
braced ſo burdenſome and ceremonious a Law as Moſes's was, 
had it been brought among them in ſuch a way as the books 
of Numa, though with all imaginable evidence, that it was 
un doubte dl his, eſpecially when they were engaged to the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or cxftoms already, by which their 
Commonwealth had been eſtabliſhed > And with all theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the intereſt and 
good husbauary of a Nation, as all the neighbowr Nations 
thought, who for that accuſed them to be an zale and 
ſlothful people, as they judged by their reſting wholly one 
day in ſeven, the great and many ſolemn feaſts they had, the 
repairing of all the males to Jeruſalem thrice a hear; rhe Sal- 
batical years , years of Fubilee, &c. Theſe things were ap- 
parently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe great 
ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculrwre. So that it is 
evident theſe Laws reipeRed not the outward intereſt of the 
Nation, and ſo could not be the contrivance of any Puliti- 
cans among them, but did immediately aim at the Honour of 
the Cod whom they ſerved, for whom they were to part even 
| with 
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with their civil intereſts : The doing of which by a people 
generally taken notice of for a particular Lve of their own 
Conreernments, is an impregnable argument theſe Laws could 
not take place among them, had they not“ been given by 
Mees at the time of their anſettlement, and that their fu. 
ture ſettlement did depend upon their preſent obſervation of 
them; which is an evidence too that they could be of no 
leſs then divine criginal ? Which was more then I was to 
prove at preſent, 

4. Were not theſe writings undoubtedly AMoſes's ; gect. 7. 
whence ſhould the nig hbour Nations about the Pert not- 
withſtanding the hatred of the Fewifs religion, retain ſo 
venerable an opinion of the w;/dow of Moſes ? The eZgyp- 
tians accounted him one of their Prieffs (which notes the 
eſteem they had of his learning) as appears by the reftime- 
nies produced out of Cheremon and Maneths by Foſephus. C. Abb. l. l. 
Diodorus Siculus (peaks of him with great reſpef# among the — 25 
famous Legi ſlatours, and ſo doth Strabo, who ſpeaks in De fallin. 
commendation of the Religion eſtabliſhed by him. The 
teltimony of Loxgizw is ſufficiently known, that Maſes was 
wo man of any vulgar wit ($5 xw14) Chalcidins calls 
him ſapientiſſtmus Moſes (although I muſt not diſſemble 
that Chalcidins bath been, I think, undeſervedly reckoned 
among heathen writers, though he comments on Plato's Ti- ,d. 
mens, it being moſt probable that he was a Chriſtian Pla- oe 
toniſt, which might more probably make Vaninus call him * 
circ umſorauc um blatt ronem) but though we exempt Chal- 
ci dias out of the number of thoſe Heathens, who have born 
teſtimony to the wi/dew of Moſes, yet there are number g , 
enough beſides him produced by tin Martyr, Cyrill, and j4yeric.ret. 
others, whoſe evidence is clear and full to make us undoubt- chriſt, l. 2. 
edly believe, that there could never have been ſo aniverſal 
and uninterrupted a tradition concerning the writings and 
Laws of Moſes, had they not been certainly his, and con- 
veyed down in a continual ſucceſſion from his time to our 
preſent age, Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider 
in the ſecond place, that the national Conſtitution and ſetle- 
ment of the Jews, did depend on the truth of the Laws and 
Writings of Moſes, Can we have more undoubred evidence, 
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that there were ſuch perſons as Solow, Lycurgius, and Nu- 
ma, and that the Laws bearing their names were theirs, 
then the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Commonwealths of Athens, 
Sparta, and Rome, who were governed by thoſe Laws ? 
When writings are not of general concernment, they may be 
more eaſily counterfeited; but when they concern the rights, 
priviledges, and government of a Nation, there will be 
enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to prevent impoſt ares, 
It is no eaſie matter to forge a Magna Charta and to invent 
Laws , mens caution and prudence is never ſo quick ſighted 
as in matters Which concern their eftates and freebolds. The 
general intereſt lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and there- 
fore they will prevent their obraining among them. Now 
the Laws of Moſetare incorporated into the very Repablick, 
of the ew, and their ſubſiſtence and Government depends 
upon them, their Religion and Law are {0 interwoven one 
with the other, that one cannot be broken off from the 
other. Their right to their temporal poſſeſſions in the land 
of Canaan depenas on their owning the Soveraignty of God 
who gave them to them; and on the truth ot che Hiſtory 
recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes made to the 
Patriarchs. So that on that account it was impoſſible 
thoſe Law, ſhould be counterfeit on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended, and according to which they were 
governed ever ſince they were a Nation. So that I ſhall now 
take it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the 
name of Maſes were wndonbredly ha; for none, who ac- 
knowledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to 
deny the Hiſtory , there being ſo neceſſary a connexion be- 
tween them; and the book of Gene ſis being nothing elſe but 
a general and very neceſſary introduction to that which ſol- 
lows. 
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CHAP, II. 
Moſes bis certain knowledge of what he writ, 


T he third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes hi Hiſtory ;, that gradually proved: Firſt, Moles 
bis knowleage cleared, by his education, and experience, and 
certain — Hu education in the wiſdom of 
Egypt; what that was. The old Egyptian learning en- 
quired into; the conveniences for it of the Egyptian Prieſts, 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge. The Ma- 
thematical, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of 
Egypt: their Political Wiſdom moſt conſiderable. The 
advantage of Moſes above the Greek, Philoſophers, as to 
wiſdom and reaſon. Moſes himſelf an eye-witneſs of moſt 
of his hiſtory : the certain uninterrupted tradition of the 
_ part among the Jews, manifeſted by rational evi- 

ence. 


| | Aving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third ect. 1. 
Hypotheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proof s of Hyp. 3» 


the undoubted truth and certainty of the Hiſtyry recorded by 
Moſes, 4s any can be gives concerning any thing which we yeild 
the firmeſt aſſent unto; Here it muſt be conſidered, that we 
proceed in a way of rational evidence to prove the truth of 
the thing in hand, as to which, if inthe judgement of im- 
partial perſons the arguments produced be ſtrong enough 
to convincean unbiaſſed mind; It is not material, whether 
every rangling Atheiſt will fit down contented with them. 
For uſually perſons of that inclination rather then jadge- 
went, are more reſo/ved againſt light, then inquiſitive after 
it, and rather ſeek to ſtop the chin at which any light 
might come in, then open the windows for the free and 
chearfull entertainment of it. It will certainly be ſufficient 
to make it appear, that no man can deny the truth of that 
part of Scripewre which we are now ſpeaking of, without 
offering manifeſt violence to his own faculties, and making it 
appear 
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appear to the world, that be is one wholly forſaken of his 
own reaſon : which will be ſatisfactorily done, if we can 
clear theſe things: Firſt , that it was morally impoſſible 
Moſes ſhould be ignorant of the things he ens to write of, 
and ſo be deceived himſelf. Secondly, That it was utterly im- 
poſſible he ſhould have any deſign in deceiving others in report- 
ing it. Thirdly, That it j certain from all rational evidence, 
that he hath not deceived the world, but that his Hiſtory is 
undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it Was morally impoſſible Moles 
ſhould be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which 
he writ of. Two things are requiſite to prevent a mans 
being deceived himſelf, Firſt, That he be a perſon of more 
then ordinary judgement, wiſdom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
That Wwe have ſufficient information concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of, It either of theſe two be wanting, 
it is poſhible for a man of integrity to be deceived; for an 
honeſt heart hath not alwayes an Vrim and Thummim upon 
it; nor is fidelity alwayes furniſhed with the acuteſt in- 
tellectuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as lyable to be 
deceived its elf, as the ſubtilty of the ſerpent is to deceive 
others; but where the wiſdom of the ſerpent is, to prevent 
being deceived, and the ove innocency in not deceiving 
others, there are all the qualifications can be deſired in any 
one who undertakes only to tell the Truth, Firſt, Then 
that Moſes was a perſon of a great under ſtanding, and ſuf fici« 
ently qualified to put a difference between truth and falſtood, 
will appear; firſt, from the ingenuity of his education; 
ſecondly, from the ripeneſs of his judgement and greatneſs of 
hu experience when he pe uned theſe things. 

Firſt, We begin with his education. And here we require 
at preſent no further aſſent to be given to what is reported 
concerning Moſes in Scripture, then what we give to Pla- 
tarchs lives, or any other relations concerning the actions 
of perſons who lived in former ages. Two things then we 


Heb.11.25 find recorded in Scripture concerning Moſes his education ; 
Rt 7.22. that' he was brought up in the Court of Egypt, and that he 


was Shild in all the learning of the Ægyptians; and theſe 
two will abundantly prove the ingenuity of his education, 
viz. That he was a perſon both converſant in civil affairs, 
and 
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and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts of all the /£gyprian 
wiſdom, 


And I confeſs there is nothing to me which doth advance Jeck. 2. 


ſo much the repute of the antient egyptian Learning, as 
that the Spirit of God in Scripture ſhould take ſo much no- 
tice of it, as to ſer forth a perſon ( otherwiſe renowned for 
greater accompliſhments) by his i in this. For if it be 
below the wi/dom of any ordinary perſon , to ſerfortha 
perſon by that which in its ſelf is no matter of commendation, 
how much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom 
which inſpired Stephen in that Apology which he makes for 
himſelf againſt the Libertines, who charged him with con- 
tempt of Moſes and the Law ? And therefore certainly this 
was ſome very obſervable thing, which was brought in as a 
ſingular commendation of Afoſes , by that perſon whoſe 
delign was to make it appear how high an eſteem he had of 
him. And hence it appears that Learning is not only in its 
ſelf a great accompli/hment of humane nature, but that ic 
ought to be looked upon with veneration, even in thoſe who 
have excellencies of a higher nature ro commend them. If a 
Pearl retains its excefency when it lyes upon a danghit , it 
can certainly /oſe nothing of its luſtre by being ſet in a crows 
of gold; if Learning be commendable in an Agi, it 
is no leſs in Moſes, where it is enameled with more noble per- 
fections, then of it ſelf it can reach unto. All the queſtion 
is, Whither the antient learning of the AÆ giant was ſuch 
as might be wr to improve the reaſon and underſtand- 
ing of men to ſuch an height, as thereby to make them more 
capable of putting a difference berween truth and falſhood ? 
Whether it were ſuch an overflowing Nilus as would enrich 
the ander ſtandings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to re- 
ceive its ſtreams ? The truth is, there want not grounds of 
ſufpicion, that the old Æggyptian Learning was not of that 
elevation which the preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt 
to think it was. And a learned man hath ina ſer diſcourſe 


endeavoured to ſhew the great defect that there were init ; ;, Hermet,. 


Neither can it, I think, be denyed, but according to the re- Medic. e. 


ports we have now concerning it, ſome parts of their Learn- 104111, 


ing were frivilew, others 9 „a great deal Afagical, 
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and the reſt fbort of that improvement, which the acceſſion 
of the parts and indaſtry of after ages gave unto it. But 
yet it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 
invented by the e/£gyprians, others much improved, and that 
the Greeks did at firit ſet wp with the ftock they borrowed out 
of Egypt, and that learning chiefly flouriſhed there, when 
there was (1 had almoſt faid) an £9 yptian darkneſs of 
Tonorance overſpreading the face of Greece as well as other 
ations, 

Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, the great an- 
riquity of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they 
had for promoting it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe 
among them. This , though it may eem a digreſſion here, 
will yet tend to promote our deſign , by ſhewing thereby 
how qualified and accompliſhed Moſes was to deliver to the 
world an hiſtory of antient times, If we believe Afacrobine, 
there was no people in the world could te for Learning with 
the «Egyptians, who makes e/£gypr in one place, the mother 
of all Arts, and in another the e/£g yprians omnium Philoſo- 
phie diſciplinarum parentes, the Fathers of the Philoſophick 
Sciences ; he derives elſewhere the original of all Aſtronomy 
from them, quot conſtat primos omni um calum metiri , & 
ſcrutari auſos: though it be more — that the Nati vity 
even of Aſtronomy it ſelf, was firſt calculated by the Chatde- 
ans, from whom it was conyeyed to the An. He 
likewiſe appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where he 
ſaith they were oli rerum divinarum conſcii, and after calls 
e/Egypt, divinarum omni um Aiſciplinar um compotem. It is 
ſufficiently notorious what great repute the Agri 
Learning hath beenin, with ſome in our latter times, in that 
our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt honour to their 
profeſſion , that they think they can claim kindred of. the 
old egyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 
4 58 from the old «£gyptian Hermes. But that vain 
pretence is ſufficiently refuted by the fore-mentioned learn» 
ed man Conringius, in his Tract on this ſubject, de Hermetica 
Medicind. Franciſcus Patricins profeſſeth himſelf fo great 
an admirer of the old «Egyptian Learning, that he thought 
it would be no bad exchange, if che Peripatttick Philoſophy 
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were extruded, and the old e/£gyptian received inſtead of it. 
But the world is now grown wiſer, then to receive his Ner- 
mes Triſmegiſtu for the Author of the old Agri 
Philoſophy, che credit of his Author being for ever blaſted, 
and the doctrine contained in the books under his name, 
manifeſted to be a meer Cento, a confuſed mixture of the 
Chriſtian , Platonick,, and AÆ ian doctrine together. 
do that we could hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute 
of the antient Ægtian — from any thing now ex- 
tant of it; but yet we ſee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially 
ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and ſeems 
in it to have been made the ſtandard and meaſure of humane 
Wiſdom, For which we have this obſervable teſlimony , that 
when the wiſdom of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt 
advantage and commendation, it is ſet forth with this cha- 
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rafter, that it exceeded the wiſdom of all the children of the x King. 4. 
Eaſt Countrey , and all the wiſdom of Kgypr. Whence it is 29,3931» 


moſt natural and eaſie to argue, that certainly their learning 
muſt be accounted the greateſt ac that time in the world, 
or elſe it could not have been inferred , that Solomon was 
wiſer then al wen, becauſe his wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe their wiſdom to have been the greateſt in that 
age of the world, when the wiſdom of the Grecians ( al- 
though in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh ) was not 
thought worthy the taking notice of. We ſee from hence 
then , as from an — teſtimony, that the wiſdom of 
the e£gyprians antiently was no trivial Pedantry, nor meer 
ſuperſtitions and Magical rites , but that there was ſome 
thing init ſolid and fubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon : It being true of 
that, what Lipſus ſaith of the Rowan Empire, Ss, 


vic De Magni- 


dignam vinci videbat ur; vicit, cetera non tam non pot it quam tud. Nam. 
contempſit; it was an argument of ſome great worth, that it /. 1. c. 3. 


was over-top'd and conquered by it. 


Thus we fee how juſt the repute of the antient «Eg yprian Set. 4. 


Learning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 
for it, when we confider the great advantages the e/Egypti- 
an; had for promoting of Learning among — Two waies 
men come to knowledge, either by tradition from others , 

R 2 or 
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and the reſt fort of that improvement, which the acceſſion 
of the parts and indnſtry of after ages gave unto ir. But 
yet it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 
invented by the e/£gyprians, others much improved, and that 
the Greeks did at firit ſer wp with the ſtock they borrowed out 
of Agypt, and that learning chiefly flouriſhed there, when 
there was (1 had almoſt ſaid) an Egyptian darkneſs of 
Tonorance overſpreading the face of Greece as well as other 
ations, 

Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, the great an- 
tiq uit) of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they 
had for promoting it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe 
among them. This, though it may ſeem a digreſſion here, 
will yet tend to promote our deſign, by ſhewing thereby 
how qualified and accompliſhed Moſes was to deliver to the 
. an biſtory of antient times, If we believe Afacrobing, 
there was no people in the world could te for Learning with 
the AÆgyptians, who makes e/£gypt in one place, the mother 
of all Arts, and in another the «/£y yptians omni] Philoſe- 
phie diſciplinarum parentes , the Fathers of the Philoſophick 
Sciences; he derives elſewhere the original of all Aſtronomy 
from them, qwos 1 primos omni um calum metiri, & 
ſcrutari auſos: though it be more probable that the Nativity 
even of Aſtronomy it ſelf, was fr calculated by the Chatde- 
ant, from whom it was conyeyed to the AH. He 
likewiſe appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where he 
ſaith they were oli rerum divinarum conſcii, and after calls 
eEgypt, di vinarum omni um diſciplinarum compotem. It is 
ſufficiently notorious what great repute the Ag 
Learning hath beenin, with ſome in our latter times, in that 
our Chymiſts look upon itas the greateſt honour to their 
profeſſion , that they think they can claim kindred of. the 
old egyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiſtry from the old — — Hermes. But that vain 
pretence is ſufficiently reſuted by the fore- mentioned learn- 
ed man Conringius, in his Tract on this ſubject, de Hermetica 
Medicind. Franciſcus Patriciat profeſſeth himſelf fo great 
an admirer of the old «Egyptian Learning, that he thought 
it would be no bad exchange, if the Peripatetick Philoſophy 
were 
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were extruded, and the old £gyprian received inſtead of it. 
But the world is now grown wiſer, then to receive his Ner- 
mes Triſmegiſiua for the Author of the old Agri 
Phileſophy, the credit of his Author being for ever blaſted, 
and the doctrine contained in the books under his name, 
manifeſted to be a meer Cento, a confuſed mixture of the 
Chriſtian , Platonick,, and Ai doctrine together. 
do that we could hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute 
of the antient e/£gyptian — from any thing now ex- 
tant of it; but yet we ſee no reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially 
ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and ſeems 
in it to have been made the ſtandard and meaſure of humane 
Wiſdom. For which we have this obſervable teſlimony, that . 
when the wi/dow of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt 
advantage and commendation, it is ſet forth with this cha- 
rater, that it exceeded the wiſdom of all the children of the 1 King. 4. 
Eaſt Countrey, and all the wiſdom of Ægypt. Whence it is 29,3931» 
moſt natural and eaſie to argue, that certainly their learning 
muſt be accounted the greateſt ac that time in the world, 
or elſe it could not have been inferred , that Solomon was 
wiſer then ak men, becauſe his wiſdom excelled theirs, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe their wiſdom to have been the greateſt in that 
age of the world, when the wiſdom of the Grecians ( al- 
though in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh ) was not 
thought worthy the taking notice of, We ſee from hence 
then, as from an — teſtimony, that the viſdom of 
the Æ gti an, antiently was no trivial Pedantry, nor meer 
ſuperſtitions and Magical rites , but that there was ſome 
thing init ſolid and ſubſtantial , or it had not been worth 
triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon: It being true of 
that, what Lipſus ſaith of the Romas Empire, Hie WA 
dignum viuci vi debat ur; vicit, catera non tam non pot uit quam t ud. — 
contempſit; it was an argument of ſome great worth, that it /. 1. c. 3. 
was over-top'd and conquered by it. 
Thus we fee how juſt the repute of the antient «Zgyprian ect. 4. 
Learning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſon 
for it, when we confider the great advantages the «/£gypri- 
ans had for promoting of Learning among them. 7 wo waies 
men come to knowledge, either by tradition from others, 
R 2 or 
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or by obſervation of their own; what the eAgyprians had 
the firf way, will be ſpoken to afterwards; we now con- 
ſider the latter of theſe. All knowledge ariſing from obſer- 
vation, mult be either of thoſe Sciences which immediately 
conduce to the benefit of mens lives, or ſuch whoſe end is 
to improve mens rational faculties in the knowledge ot 
things. The former neceſſiiy will put men upon the finding 
out, the latter require ſeceſſam & otia, freedom from other 
imployments , a mind addicted to them, and indyſtry in the 
ſtudy of them, and a care to preſerve their inventions in 
them. The ſtudy of Geometry among the «/£gyptians, owed, 
its — to nece ſſity; for the river Nile being ſwelled 
with the ſhowers falling in eArhiopia, and thence annually 
over-flowing the Countrey of AÆg pt, and by its violence 
overturning all the marks they had to diltinguiſh their lands, 
made ir neceſſary for them upon every abatement. of the 
flood to ſurvey their lands, to find out every one his own 
by the quantity of the ground upon the ſurvey. The ne- 


ceſſity of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry into 


Herod. I. 2. 
Died. I. 1. 

Strab. l. 17. 
Cel. Rhodi. 
„19. C. 34. 


that ſtudy, that thereby they might attain to ſome exactneſs 
in that, which was to be of ſuch neceſſary, conſtant and 
perpetual uſe: Thence we find the invention of Geometry 
particularly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorus , Strabo and. 
others, to the «Egyptians, This skill of theirs they after 
improved into a greater benefit, viz the conveying the 
water of Nile into thoſe places where it had not overflown 
to ſo great a height, asto give them hopes of an enſuing 
plenty; which they did by the artificial cutting of ſeveral 
Channels for that end, wherein, ſaith Strabo, the eAfgyprians 
Art and Induſtry out-went Nature its ſelf, By this likewiſe 
they obſerved the height of the over-flowing of the river, 
whereby they knew what harveſt to expect the following 
year; which they did by a well near Aemphis (from the 
uſe of it called N«a9gz47pir ) upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeyeral cubits,which they obſerve and publiſh ir 
to all, that they might provide - wen Fans accordingly. We 


ſee what grounds there are,even from profit and advantage, 
to make ns believe that the e/ Egyptians were skilled in Geo- 
metry, and the knowledge relating thereto, 


And 
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And for the promoting of all other knowledge whole Sect. 5. 
end is Contemplation , the very conflitution of their Com- 
mon wealth did much conduce thereto : For thereby it was 
proved that they ſhould always be a ſufficient number of 
perſons freed ſrom all other employments, who might de- 
vote themſelves to a ſedulous enquiry into the natures of 
things. Such were the «£gyprian Prieſts, who by the pe- 
culiar nature of the ,/£gyprian Smperſtitions were freed from 
that burdenſome ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the 
Prieſts of other Nations were continually employed abour, 
and ſo they enjoyed not only an eaſie but a very honourable 
employment ,, for they were the perſons of the greateſt ho- 
nour , eſteem, and authority among the e/gyptians, of 
which rank, as far as I can find, all were accounted, who Gear. 
were not Soldiers, Husbandmen, or eArtificers, For Stra- _ FOR 
bo mentions no Nobility at all in Ag diſtinct from the 
Prieſts, for he divides the whole Commonwealth into Soul- 
diers, Huabandmen, and Prieſts, And telling us that the 
other two were employed about matters of war, and the Kings 
revenues in peace, he adds, © 5 iipd; Y gincorgiar nos x; 
ea, Stu mt 7% Twp Bankion rey , The Priefts minded 
the ſtndy of Philoſophy and A ſtronomy, and converſed moſt 
Wirb their Kings : And after, ſpeaking of their Kings be- 
ing fludied in their arts as well as others of the Prieſts, he 
adds, «9a i &'v is Thiuwr 5 hies, with whom they ¶eut moſt 
of their lives. Agreeably to this Plutarch tells us, that ,,, 16d. it 
the Kings themſeſves were often Prieſts , and adds out gg, 
of Hecatens , that the Kings wed to drink wine by mea» 
ſare , litt irie, becanſe they were Prieſts 5 for as he 
ſaith, the Kings of egypt were always choſen either out 
of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers , 75 wav df Audei- 
a, T 3 bis ongian Wires AI xt npir £x907%, theſe two 
orders being of the greateſt honour, the one for ualour, and the 
other for wiſdom ; and if the King were choſen out of the 
Souldiers, he was preſently entred among the Prieſts, to "I 
learn their myſtical Sciences. Diodorus indeed ſeems to 
reckon ſome great perſons after the Prieſts, and diſtinct 
from the Sexldiery ; but if he means by theſe any other 
then ſome of the chief of the _ two profeſſions, I =_ 
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ſay es Cauſabon doth in another caſe of Diodorws, Sant Stra- 
benis auttoritas multis Siculis apud me prævalet. Diodorus 
his teſtimony is net to be weighed with Strabo's, From hence 
we may underſtand the reaſon why that Potiphera, whoſe 


daughter ac. married, is called [13> which ſome render 
the Prieſt, others the Prince of On; but theſe two we ſee 
are very conſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great Princes, 
and Heliopolis, or On, of which Potipherah was Prince or 
Prieſt, being the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts 
of egypt. Now it is evident from Clemens Ale xandrinus, 
that the AÆgyptian did not communicate their myſteries 
promiſcuouſly to all, but only to ſuch as were in ſucceſſion 
to the Crown, or elſe to thoſe of the Prieſt and their Chil- 
dren, who were moſt apt and fit for them, both by their 
dyet, inſtruction, and family. For this was unalterably ob. 
icrved among them, that there was a continued ſucceſſion 
of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families , both of Prieſts, 
Sonldiers, and Hucbandmen, whereby they kept their ſeve- 
ral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which is con- 
feſſed both by Herodotus and Diodorus : So that by this 
conſtitution Learning was among them confined to the 
Prieſts, which highly ad vanceth the probability of that tra- 
dition, preſerved among the e/£gyptians concerning Mo- 
ſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent deſign) wiz. 
Mane the Records, as poſephus tells us, that Afoſes was one 
of the Prieſts at —_— and that his name among them 
was Oſar ſiphus, who changing his name, was called Afoſes, 
and in the time of Amenophis conducted the leproxs people 
out of e/£gypr (ſo the e/£gyprians out of their hatred of 
the Iſraclites call them.) And Cheremen, another Ægy- 
ptian Prieſt in the ſame Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and 
?oſeph (by whom probably he means Jeſpua) a ſacred Scribe, 
and faith, that the ./£gyprian name of Maoſes was Tiſithen, 
and of Zoſeph Peteleph. Now this tradition did in all pro- 
bability ariſe from the repute of Maſes his learning and 
wiſdom; which being among them proper to their Peſts, 
they thence aſcribed that name to him, although proba- 
bly he might come to the knowledge of all their Myfte- 
ries, from the relation he had to Pharachs daughter. 


We 
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We come now to conſider the parts of the «Egyptian $e8.6, 
learning, in which the Scripture tells us doſes was ali d: pe v8 
This by Philo p udæus is branched into Arithmetict, Geometry, Moſis. 
Mu fick, and Hieroglyphical Philoſophy : But Sixtus Senen- 

ſis more comprehenſively from Diodorus, Diogenes Laerti- bibliotbee, 
, and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematical, * *+0- 39. 
Natural, Divine, and Moral, Their skill in the Mat hema. 

tical parts of learning hath been partly ſhewed already, 

and might be more largely from that skill in them, which 

the Gr ecians gained from the «£gypriansas both Famblichus 

and Porphyrie ſpeak of Pythagoras, that he gained his skill Ln, de 
in Geometry chiefly from the tant: For theſe, as“ Pytb, 
Porphyrie Ach, of a long time had been very ſtudious of — og 
Geometry , as the Phanicians of Arithmetick,, and the Pyib. p. 
Chaldeans of Aſtronomy. But 1 (and I think de- 183. 
ſervedly) takes notice of the 79 Svongord\nrdr, the difficult 

acceſs of the «Egyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaint. 

ance with their myſteries, and ſo Strabo calls them H. Guys 17. 
xs y Surweradi Tec, ſuch who concealed their learning under 

many ſymbols, and were not eaſily drawn to unfold it, And 

yet we might think the 22 years time which Pythayeras is 
thought ro have ſpent among them, had been enough to 

have inſinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 

to have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt 
myſteries; but yet we have no great reaſon to think he 

did, if if we believe the ſtory in Diogenes Laertius of his 
ſacrificing an Hecatomb for the finding out of that demon- 

fration , which is now contained in the 47 propeſirion of 

the firſt of Exclide, Yer this did not abate the Grecians 

eſteem of the AÆ giant Mathematical Learning; for in 

Plato's time Exndoxns Cnidius went into gt on pur- 

poſe to acquire it there; and Democritas his boaſt, that 

none of the Arſepedonapta in Æ git (ſo their Prieſts were 

called, as Clemens Alexandrinw and Euſebius tell us, who Clem, 
relate the ſtory) exceeded him in the Mathewaticks , by Sirom- 1. 1 
which it may be at leaſt inferred, that they were then in wo 7 
greateſt eſteem for them. Their great skill in Aſtronomy is - 4 15 
atteſted by Diodorus, Strabo, Herodot us, and others, and I- 1 


by their finding out the courſe of the year by the motion of c. 49, 50. 
the Strab l. 139. 
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the San, which was the invention of the Heliopolitan Prieſts. 
How much they valued Geography, appears from Clemens 
his deſcription of the i«y1z{karivs, or ſacred Scribe in the 
ſolemp proceſſion ,, for he was required to be skilled in Hie- 
roglyphicks, Coſmography, Geography, the motions of the Pla- 
nets, the — of e/Egypt, and deſcription of the Nile, 
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Euſtathius in his notes on Dionyſus, attributes the inventi- 
on of Geegrapbical Tables to $ ara, who cauſed the Lands 
he had conquered to be deſcribed in Tables, and ſo com- 
municated to the Æ giant, and from them to others. 
Their skill in natural 1 could not be very great, 
becauſe of their Magick and Super ſtition, whereby they 
were hindred from all experiments in thoſe natural things 
which they attributed a Divinity to; but they ſeem to have 
been more exact and curious in natural hiſtory , for, any 
prodigiet, Or any thing that was Anowalons in nature, they 
did, faith Strabo, OIACTERY MOVER FOv apa gige tis Ta if 
wants with a great deal of curioſity inſert it in their ſacred re- 
cords, and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature 
are obſerved by them then by any «ther Nation; which, faith 
he, they not only diligently preſerye, but frequently com- 
pare together, and from a ſimilitude of prodigies gather a ſi- 
milit ude of events, But that which gained the eE£gyprians 
the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early 
Kii in Phyſick,, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
to, Herodotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertins, and others, that 
it were impertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proof of that which is ſo generally conſeſſed. A great evi- 
dence of the antiquity of this ſludy among them is (if Ma- 
netho may be ſo far credited) that Athot his the ſecond King 
of the fir Dynaſty of the Thimites was a Phyſician bimſelt, 
and writ ſome books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King of 
the third Dynaſty of the Memphites , was for his 2 in 
Phyfick honoured among them by the name of ÆAſculapi- 
»s. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings 
to cauſe dead bodies to be diſſected, to find out the nature of 
diſeaſes ; and elſewhere tells us, that the original of Phy- 
ſick among them was from the relations of thoſe who by 
any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, which for a meme- 
rial 


ps 


rial to poſterity were recorded in their Temples. Theit 

Hieroglyphical and myſtical Le bach made the greats 

eſt noiſe in the world, and hath the leaſt of _ 
peruſal 


which whover will not be convinced of wit 
Kirchers Oedipus AEgyptiacns , will at laſt find it fully 
done to his hand by the ſucce ſleſs endeavours of that other 
wiſe learned man, I cannot think any rational man could 
think that ſtudy worth bis pains, which at the bigheſt can 
amount but to a conjecture; and when it is come to that 
with a great deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary 
and trivial obſervation. As in that famous Hieroglypbick 
of Dioſpalu, ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was 
a Child to expreſs coming into the world, an old man for ge- 
ing ont of it, an Hawk for God, an Hippotamut for barred, 
and a Crocadile for impudence, and all to expreſs this vene- 
rable Apothegm, O ye that come into the world, and that go 
eut of it, God hates impadence. And therefore certainly this 
kind of Learning deſerves the bighelt form among the Aiſf- 
ciles Nuge, and all theſe Hierog/yphicky put together, wilt 
make bur one good one, and that ſhould be for Labowr 
left. 
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There is yet one part of Learning more among them, Set. 7. 


which the tian arecileemed for, which is the Po- 
litical and civil part of it, which map better be called vi- 
— 2 of the — two things ſpeak much 
the wiſdom of a Nation; good Lawi, and a prudres manege- 
ment of them; their — are highly commended by Stra- 
4% and Diodaru:; andi it is none ot the leaſt commendations 
of them, that Solow and Lycurgut borrowed fo many of 
their conſtitutions from them; and tor the pradene ge- 
ment of their government, as the continuance of their fave 
ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible demonſtrati- 
on of it; ſo the report given of them in Scriptare adds 2 
further ceſtimnony to it; for therein the King of «Egypt is 
called the San of the wiſe, as well as. the ſon of ancient Kinga 


Ha. 19. 


and his counſellors are called wiſe connſelters of Pharaob, and 11, 12. 


the Wiſe men, whereby a more then ordinary prudence and 
policy mult be underſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a 
perſon. as Maſes was bred up in all the ingenucus literature 

S :, of 
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of Egypt, converſant among their wiſeſt perſens in Pha- 
raohs Court, having thereby all advantages to improve him- 
ſelf, and to — the utmoſt of all that they knew, 
ſhould not be able to paſs a judgement between a meer prc- 
rence and impoſture, and real and important Truths? Can 
we think that one who had intereſt in ſo great a Court, all 
advantages Of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhould willingly for- 
ſake all the pleaſares and delights at preſent, all his hopes and 
advantages for the futare, were he not fully perſwaded of 
the certain and undoubted truth of all thoſe chings which 
are recorded in his books ? Is it poſſible a man of ordinary 
wiſdom ſhould venture himſelf upon ſo hazardous, unlike- 
ly, and dangerous employment, +s that was Moſes under- 
took, which could have no probability of ſucceſs, but only 
upon the belief that that 00 who appeared unto him, was 
greater then all the Gods of «Egypt, and could carry on his 
own deſign by his own power, maugre all the oppoſition 
which the Princes of the world could make againſt it? And 
what, poſlible ground can we have to think that ſuch a per- 
ſon who did verily believe the truth of what God revealed 
unto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe then as it was 
revealed unto him? If there had been any thing repugnaac 
to common. reaſon. in the hiſtery of the Creation, the fall of 
man, the wniverſal deluge, the propagation of the world by the 
ſons of Noah, the hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not Moſes 
rational faculties as well as we ? nay, had he them nor far 
better improved then any of owrs are ? and was not he then 
able to judge what was ſvitable to reaſon, and what not? and 
can we think he would then deliver any thing iscenſiſtent 
with reaſon or andonbred tradition then, when the </£gypri- 
an Prieſts might ſo readily and plainly have — 2 
him, by diſcovering the falſnood of what he wrote > Thus 
we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualified as any of the acu- 
teſt Heathen Philoſophers could be, for diſcerning truth from 
falſbood; nay, in all probability he far excelled the moſt re. 
nowned of the Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind. of 
learning wherewith they made ſo great noiſe in the world, 
which was originally Ægyptian, as is evident in the whole 
ſeries of the Grecian Philoſphers, who went age after age 
to 
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to egypt to ger ſome ſcraps of that learning there, which 
Moſes could not have but full meals of, becauſe of his 
high place, great intereſt, and power in egypt. And muſt 
thoſe hungry Philoſophers then become the only Maſters of 
our reaſon, and their diftates be received as the ſe»ſe and 
voice of nature, which they either received from wncertain 
tradition, or elle delivered in oppoſition to it, that they might 
be more taken notice of in the world ? Muſt an «vr% we 
be confronted with Thus ſaith the Lord ? and a few pitiful 
ſymbols vye authority with divine commands ? and Ex nihile 
vihil fit be ſooner believed then In the beginning God created 
the Heavens and the Earth ? Whatirrefragable evidence of 
reaſon is that ſo confident a preſumption built upon, when 
it can ſignifie nothing without this pot he ſis, that there is 
nothing but matter in the world; and let this firſt be proved, 
and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi- 
dently ſay the great gallery of the world bath been, taking 
philoſophical dictates for the ſtandard of reaſon, and unpro ved 
hypotheſes for certain foundations for out diſcourſe to rely 
upon. And the ſeeking to reconcile the myſteries of our 
faith to theſe, hath been that whith hath almoſt de ftroyed it, 
and turned our Religion into a meer —— Peculati- 
on. But of this elſewhere, We ſee then that inſiſting meer- 
ly on the accompliſhment; and rational perfection of the per- 
ſons who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to 
Moſes in his hiſtory, then to any Philoſophers in their pe- 


culat ions. 


And that which in the next place ſpeaks Moſes to be SeR. 8. 


a perſon of wiſdm, and jadgement, and ability to finde out 
truth, was his age and experience when he delivered theſe 
things to the world. He - vented no crade and indigeſted 
conceprions, no ſudden and temerarious fancies, the uſual ines 
of teeming and juvenile wits; he lived long enough to have 
experience to try, and judgement to diſtinguiſh a meer out- 
fide and yarniſh, from what was ſolid and ſabſtantial. We 
cannot then have the leaſt ground of ſuſpition, that 
Moſes was any wayes unfit to diſcern truth from fall. 
hood, and therefore was capable of judging the one from 
the other. 

S 2 But 
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But though perſons be never ſo highly accompliſhe for 
parrs, learning, and experience, yet it they want dus infor- 
mation of the certainty of che things they deliver, they may 
be ſtill deceiving themſelves ;, and if they preſerve it for po- 
ſerity, be guilty of deceiving others, Let us now therefore 
ſe aber Moſes had not as great advantages for under- 
ſtanding the truth of bis Hiſtery, as he had jadgement to 
diſcern it. And concerning all thoſe things contained in the 
feur laſt books of his, to his own death , it was $owpeſſible 
any ſhould have greater then himſelf, writing nothing but 
what he was pars mag us himſelf, of what he ſaw, and beard, 


and did ; and can any teſtimony be deſired greater then bis 


whoſe actions they were, or who was preſent at the doi 

ofthem, and that not in any private way, but in the mo 
publick, capacity? For although private perſons may be 
preſent at great actions, yet they may be guilty of miſre- 
reſenting them, for want of underſtanding all circum- 
ces precedent, and ſubſequent, or for want of underſtand- 
ing the / of the chief jinſframents of action : but when 
the perſon bimſclf, who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake 
to write an exact Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be de- 
fired more certain then that is, that there could be no 
deſect as to information concerning what was done? The 
only /arap/4 then that can be made, muſt be concerning the 
75 4 of former times which es relates, And here 
I I; nat but to make it appear, that inſiſting only on all 
that can be deſired in a bere Hiftorian (ſetting aſide Divine 
revelation} he had as rae and certain information of the 
Hiſtory of thoſe former ages, as avy one can have of things 
at that diſtance from themſelves , and that is by a certawn 
uuinterr ap t radis jam Of them, which will appear mare 
clear and evident in that Nation of which Aeſes was, then 
in any other Nation in the world 1 And that on theſe twe 
«counts ſirſt, rhe une lineal deſerny from Father ta 


Jes in the Jewiſh Netian, Secondly, Their intereſt lying [+ 


much in the prefer wing ths tradition eusire. 
Firſt, That there was & cer tein wnmixed lineal deſcent from 
Father 1% Sen in the Jewiſh Nation i the greet cauſe of molt 
the confaſfex in the tradition of other Nations, — the 
equent 
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frequent mixing of ſeyeral families one with another; now 
that God might as it were on purpoſe ſatisfie the world of 
the Iſraelites capacity to preſerve the tradition entire, be 
prohibited their mixtwre by marriages with the people of 
other Nations and families, So that in Moſes his time it 
wasa very eaſie matter to run up their lineal deſcent as far 
as the flood, nay up to Adem; for Adam converſed ſometime 
with Noah, Sem his Son was probably living in — of 
7:cebs time, or Iſaacs at leaſt; and how eaſily and unin- 
rerruptedly might the general tradition of the ancient 
Hiſtory be continued thence to the time of Moſes , when 
the number of families agreeing in this tradition was in- 
creaſed, and withall incorporated by a common ligament of 
Religions Þ I demand then, where can we ſuppoſe any igno- 
rance or cutting off this general tradition in fo continued a 
ſacceſſſon as here was > Can we imagine that the Grand- 
children of Faceb could be ignorant of their own pedigree, 
and whence they eame into Egypr? can we think a thing 
folate and fo remarkable as the account of their coming 
thither, ſhould be forgotten, which was attended with fo 
many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the felling and 
adyancement of e whoſe memory it was impoſſible 
ſhould be obliterated in ſo ſhort a time ? Could 7acob be 
ignorant of the Commtry whence his Grand-farber Abrahans 
came? eſpecially when he lived fo long in it himſelf, and 
married into that branch of the family that wasremaining 
there, when he had ſerved his Uncle Laban Could Abra 
ham, when he was cotemporary wih Sew, be ignorant of the 
truth of the , when Sem from whom be derived himſelf, 
was one of the perſons who efcaped it in the Ark Could 
Sem be ignorant of the action: before the flood, when Aden 
the firſt man, lived ſome part of his time with Neah ? and 
could Noah then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of 
man ? Thus we ſee it almoſt impoſſible, that any age among 
them then could be ignorant ot the paſſages of the prece- 
dent, which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
that they could with eaſe derive themſelves from the firf 
man. What then can we ſay ? that any of theſe had a de. 
ſign of deceiving their poſterity, and ſo corrupted the tra- 
> 3 dition? 
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dition? but beſides, that it could be hardly poſſible at that 
time, when there were ſo many remaining -reſtimonies of 
former times; what end can we imagine that any Parents 
ſhou!d have in thus degeiving their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deceir ? Nay, I ſhall 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt of 
their children lay in preſerving this tradition certain and eu- 
tire, For their hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and title to it, 
depended upon the promiſe made to Abraham 400. years 
before; which would not only keep awake their /enſe of 
Divine Providence, but would make them careful during 
their bondage to preſerve their Gene«logies, becauſe all the 
right they could plead to their . ſeſſions in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And belides this, on 
purpoſe to be a memeHal to them of paſſ-ges between God 
and Abraham, they had in their fleſh a badge of — 
which would ſerve to call to mind thoſe rranſations which 
had been between God and their — mg Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on rational 
evidence, the 1ſraclites were the moſt certain conſervatours 
of the ancient Hiſtory of the world; and can we then think, 
that Moſes who was the Ruler among them, ſhould not 
fully underſtand thoſe things which every Iſraeclite could 
ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes of 
Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty of any ſuch ? 
Theſe things I ſuppoſe have made the 670 propo ſit ion e vi- 
dent, that it was morally impoſſible Moſes ſhould be deceived 
himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to others. 
both becauſe he had abilities ſufficient to diſcover truth from 
falſhood, and [ſufficient information of the paſſages of former 


times. 
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CHAP. IIT, 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Lawgiver, bu 
fidelity in both proved : clear evidences that he bad no in- 
rent to deceive in his Hiſtory, freedom ſrom private intereſt, 
impartiality in his relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of 
file. As a Lawgiver, he came armed with Divine au- 
thority , which being the main thing, i fixed on to. be fully 
proved from his actions and writings. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation. T wo frond 
queſtions propounded. In what caſes miracles may be ex- 
prfted, and how known to be true. No neceſſity of a conſtant 
power of miracles in a Church : Two Caſes alone wherein 
they may be expected. when any thing comes 454 Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted; Objeftions anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the doctrine is ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
775 8 No need of miracles in reformation of a 
Church, 


N E ſecond propoſition contains the proof of Moſes his 5,9. 1. 


fidelity, that he was as far from having any intent to 
deceive others, as he Was being deceived himſelf, Two wayes 
Moeſes muſt be conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, andas a Law- 
giver, the only inducement for him to deceive as an Hifto- 
rian, muſt be ſome particular intereſt which muſt draw him 
aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; as a Law- 
giver he might deceive, if he pretended Divine revelation for 
thoſe Laws which were only the iſſues of his own brain, 
that they might be received with a greater veneration 
among the people, as Numa Pompilius and others did. 
Now if we prove that Moſes had no intereſt to deceive in 
his Hiſtory, and had all rational evidence of Divine revela«. 
tion in his Laws, we ſhall abundancly evince the undoubred 


fidelity 
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fidelity of Moſes in every thing recorded by him. We begin 


then with his fidelity as an Hiſferias; and it being contrary 
to the common intereſt of the world to deceive and be deceiv- 
ed, we have no reaſon to entertain-any ſuſpitions of the 
veracity of any perſon where we cannot diſcern ſome pecu- 
liar intcreſt that might have a ſtronger ſiaſa upon bim then 
the common intereſt of the world, For it is otherwiſe in wo- 
rals then in naturali; for in nataral;,we ſee that every thing 
will leave its proper intereſt to preſerve the common intereſt of 
nature; but in morals, there is nothing more common then 
deſerting the common _— of mankind, to ſet up a pecu- 
liar intereſt againſt it: It being the trueſt deſcription of a 
Politician, that he is one who makes bimſelf the centre, and 
the whole world his circumference ; that he regards not how 
much the whole world is abuſed, if any advantage doth 
accrue to himſelf by it. Where we ſee it then the _ 
of any perſon to advance himſelf or his poſterity, or to ler 
up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hiſtory he writes, we may 
have juſt canſe to ſuſpeR his partia/ity, becauſe we then 
finde a fufficient inducement for ſucha one to leave the 
common road of truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. 
But we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch par- 
tiality in the Hiſtory of Moſer nothing is more clear then 
that he was free from the ambitiou deſign of advancing 
himſelfand his poſterity, who notwithſtanding the great 
hono ur he enjoyed himſelf, was content to leave his poſterity 
in the meanelt ſort of attendance upon the Tabernacle. And 
as little have we ground to think he intended to flatter that 
Nation, which he ſo lively deſcribes, that one would think 
he had rather an intereſt to ſer forth the SOR unbe- 
lief, ——— and diſobedience of a Nation towards 
a Graciou God, then any wayes to inbance their reputation 
in the wortd, or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing 
this Hiſtory of them, Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the 
teffer failings and groſſer enormities of all the Anceſtours of 
this Nation whoſe acts he records, that any impartial reader 
wilt ſoon —_ him of a deſign of flartery, when after be 
hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not to extenuate them, 
or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them. So that 

any 


any obſerving reader may eafily take notice, that be was 
carried on by a higher deſign then the common people of 
Hiftorians are, and that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the 
£oodneſs and favour of God, towards a rebellions and obſtinate 
people, Of which there can be no greater nor more lively 
demonſtration, then the Hiſtory of all the tranſaſtions of the 
Jewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of ,Egypt to their 
utter raixe and deſolation. And Moſes tells them as from 
God himſelf, it Was neitber for their number, nor their good- 
neſs, that God ſet bis Love pon them, but he loved them, be- 
canſe he loved them ,, i. e. no other account was to be given 
of his gracious dealing with them, but the freexeſs of bis 
own boxnty, and the exaberancy of his goodneſs towards 
them, Nay, have we tot cauſe ro admire the ingenmity 
as well as veracity of this excellent perſanage, who not only 
layes ſo notorious a blot upon the ſtock of his own family 
Levi, recording ſo punctually the inhumanity and cruelty 
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of him and Simeon in their dealings with the Shechemites ; Gen. 34. 


bur likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 
memory for it by their own Father at bis deceaſe. And 
that he might not leave the leaſt ſaſitios of partiality behind 
him, he bath not done as the ſtatuary did, =_ engraved 
his own name ſo artificially in the ſtatue of N iter, that 
one ſhould continue as long as the other,) bur what the 
other intended for the praiſe of his skill, Afoſes hath done 
for his ingenwity, that he hath ſo interwoven the Hiſtory of his 
own failings and diſobedience with thoſe of the Nation, that 
his ſpots are like to continue as long as the whole web of his 
— N. is like to do. Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign 
to have his memory preſerved with a ſuperſtitious veneration 
among the ew, how eaſie had it been for him to have left 
out any thing that might in the leaſt extrench upon his repu- 
tation ? but we finde him very ſecure and careleſs in that 
particular; nay, on the other fide, very fadious and indu- 
ffriow in depreſſing the honour and deſerts of men, and 
advancing the power and goodueſs of Ged. And all this he 
doth, not in an affected ſtrain of Rhetorick,, whoſe proper 
work is impetrare fidem mendacio, and as Tally ſome where 
confeſſeth, zo make things ſeem otherwiſe then they are, but 
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with that imnate ſimpliri ty and plain i, and yet withall with 
chat Jnperatoria brevitas, chat Majeſty and ambority, chat 
it is thereby evident he ſonght not to court acceptance, but 
to demand belief: Nor had any fuch pittiful deſiga of 
pleaſing his Readers with fome of ied phraſes, but thought 
that Truth it ſelf had preſence enough wich it , to command 


the ſ/xbmiſwian of our wnder ſtandings to it. 
" Eſpetiafly when all thefe were Hefivered by ſuch a one 
who came fufficienfly armed wich alt motives of credibility 


and inducements to aſſent, by that evidence which he gave, 
that he was no pretender to divine revelation , but was rexlly 
imployed as a peculiar anſtrument of State under the God 
and Raler of the whole world. Which if it be made clear, 
then all out further 4oubrs'muſt preſently ceaſe, and all im- 
pertinent diſputes be ſilenced , when the ſupream Majeſty 
appears impowring any perſon to diftate ro rhe world the 
Laws they muſt be governed by. For if any thing be repug- 
nant to our rational faculties, that is that God fhould diftate 
any thing but what is moſt certainly true, ot that the Gover- 
wor Of the world ſhould preſcribe any Laws, but ſuch as 
were moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a God, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Attributes, 
and that it is i5wpoſible the God of truth ſhould imploy any, 
to reveal any thing as from him, but what was unden 
true. So that it were an 2 — of che moſt groſs and un- 
reaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt the certaintj of any thing 
which comes to us with ſufficient evidence of divine revela- 
tion; becauſe thereby we ſhew our 4fty»ſt of the veracity 
of God himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is only reaſon: 
able ſatisfatien concerning the evidence of Divine revela- 
tion in the perſon whoſe words we are ro credit, and this our 
Gracious Cod bath been ſo far from denying men, that be 
hath given all rational evidence of the truth of it. For it 
npiying oo incongruity at all, to any notions of God or our 
ſelves, that God ſhould, when it pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome 
inſtrument to manifeſt his will to the world, our enquiry then 
leads us to thoſe bing which may be proper notes and cha- 
rafters of ſuch a perſon who is imployed on ſo high an 
Embaſſy. And thoſe are chiefly theſe two, if bi ations be 
ſuch 


j 
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{rch.as conld not flow from the power of mygen natural cauſes, 
and if the things he reveals be ſuch 4 41 nat 18 fro 

any created anderſtanding. Firſt then, for his attions., theſe 
ſtriking moſt upon our ont ward ſen(es when they are any 
thing extraerdinary , do tranſmit along with the impreſſions 
of rhem to the anderſtanding, an high opinion of the perſon 
chat doesthem : Whereas the meer beige of knowledge , 
or profoundneſs of things diſcovered, —— no ſuch gre- 
ſent power and influence upon any, but ſuch. as are of more 
raiſed und inguſitive minds, And the world is generally 
more apt to ſuſpect its ſelf deceived with words , then it can 
be with action 3 and hence Miracles, or the doing of things 
above the reach of nature, hath been alwayes embraced. as 
the greateſt teſtimony of Divine aut horitq and revelation, 
For which there is this evident teaſon, that the. courſe of 
nature being ſetled by divine power, and every thing acting 
there by the force of that power it receivedas firſt, it ſeems 
impeſaible that any thing, ſhould really alter tha feria dt 
things, without the ſame power which at firſt produced 
them. This then we take fon granted, that where euer ſuch 4 
power. appears, there is a certain evidence. of a Divine. preſence 
going, along with ſuch a perſon ha enjoges it. And this is that 
which is moſt evident in the ne Moſes, both as to the 
Miracles he wrought, both in Æg t and the WiIdν I, 
and his miracnlow deliverance. ot the Iſraclitta out of 
Oft, this latter being as much above the reach of any, 


meerly civil power, as the other above nataral. 
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authority whereby. Meſes acted, which may be gathered 
from that divine power which appeared in his action; which: 
being a matter of ſo great weight and importance (it being 
one of the main baſes whereon the evzdence,of divine reve- 
lation , as to , doth ſtand q. and withall of ſo. great d. 
cultyand obſcarity,, ( caufrd. through the preferring ſome 
parties in Religion, above the commonintereſt of it j it will 
require more care and diligence to ſearch hat influence, the 
pewer e meracles bath upon the proving the Ditunc Commiſ- 
fon of thoſe who do them, Whether they are ſuch uadonbted 
credentials, char where ever they are produced, weare pre- 
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ſently to receive the perſons who bring them, as extraordina. 
ry Ewbeſſaders from heaven, imployed on ſome peculiar 
meſſage to the ſons of men ? For the full ſtating of this im- 
portant queſtion , two things muſt be cleared : Firſt , 7» 
what caſes miracles may be expected as credentials to confirm 
an immediate commiſſion from heaven? Secondly, What ratio- 
nal evidence do attend thoſe miracles, to aſſure ua they are ſuck 
u they pretend to be? 

Firſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expected 
44 inducementi to, or confirmations of our faith, concerning the 
Divine imployment of any _ in the world. And here [ 
lay down this as a certain foundation, that 4 power of mi- 
racles ts not conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe 
who mannage the affairs of Heaven here on earth., or that aft 
in the name of God in the world, When the. defFrine of faith 
is once ſetled in ſacred records, and the divine revelation of 
that doctrine ſufficiently ætteſted, by a po wer of miracles in 
the revealers of it, What imaginable neceſſity or pretext 
can there be for a contrived power of miracles, eſpecially 
among ſuch as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures ? To make then a power of working miracles to 
be conſtantly reſident in the Church of God, as one of the 
neceſſary notes and characters of it, is to put Cod upon that 
neceffity which common nature is freed from , viz. of mul- 
tiplying things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them, 
— to leave mens faith at a ſtand, when God. hath given 
ſufficient teſtimony for it to rely upon. It is a thing too 
common and eaſie to be obſerved, that ſome perſons out of 
their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own party, 
have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when 
oy are ſufficiently ſearched ro the bottom , do apparently 
undermine the common and ſure foundations whereon the 
belief of our common Chriftianity doth mainly ſtand, It 
were eaſie to make a large diſcourſe on this ſubject, where- 
by we may rip open the wounds that Chriftianity hath re- 
ceived, through the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; 
but this impntation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſtened 


on any party, as that which is nailed to a — infal- 


lible chair; for which we need no other inſtance, then this 


before 
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before us. For while the leaders of that party make a'power 
of miracles to be a neceſſary note of the tr Church , they 
unavoidably run men upon this dangerous precipice, not to 
believe any thing as a matter of faith, where they find not 
ſufficient miracles to convince them that is the true Church 
which propounds it to them, Which neceſſarily follows from 
their acknowledged principles , for it being impoſſible ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing with a divine faith, 
but what is propounded by the Church as an :»fallible guide, 
and it being impoſſible to know which is this ;»fa/lible guide, 
but by the notes and characters of it, and one of thoſe vote: 
being a power of miracles, I cannot find out my guide but by 
this power; and this power» mult be preſent in the Church, 
( for nothing of former ages concerning faith, as the Afi- 
raclesof Chriſt, his reſurreſtion, &c. is to be believed, but 
on the Churches account ) and therefore where men do not 
find ſufficient conviftien from preſent miracles, to believe 
the Church to be an infallible guide, they muſt throw off all 
faith concerning the Goſpel , tor as never a whit, as 
never the better. And therefore it is no wonder Athes/m 
ſhould be ſo thriving a plant in Ie, nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf , wiere inquiſitive perſons 
do daily fee the juglings and im po ſtures of Prieſts in their 
pretended. miracles , and from thence are brought to look 
upon — — as a meer impoſture, and to think no 
Pope ſo intallible as he that ſaid, Euanu nobis profuit hec 
de Chriſto fabula ? Such horrid conſequences do men drive 
others, if not bring themſelves to, when they imploy their 
parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corrapt intrreſt, then to 
promote the belief of the acknowledged principles of Chri- 
ſtian faith, But as long as we aſſert no neceſſity of ſuch a 
power of miracles to be the vote of any true Church, nor 
any ſuch neceſſty of an infallible guide, but that the miracles 
wrought by Cbriſt and his «Apoſtles, were ſufficient eviden- 
ces of a diuine ſpirit in them; and that the Script ures were 
recorded by them to be an infallible-rule of ſaith, here we 
have more clear reaſon as to the primary motive and 
are of faith, and withall the infallibl: veracity of God in 
tha Scriptures, as the laſt re ſolutias of faith, and 


while we 
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allext lych ag ifallihls nuio of: faink, delivered to us by ſuch 
an Nnanimons 6 fxom tho firſt delivery of it, and then 
ſo fully attefted by ſuch ancomt rau able miracles, we cannot 
in the leaſt, under ſtand to what end a power of miracles 
(hould now lerve in the Church, eſpecially. among thoſe who 
all believe the Scriptures to be che Mrd of God. Indeed be- 
tore the; grear harveſt of 4 onverts. in the primitive times 
were brought in, bothof em and Gentiles, and the Church 
fully ſerled, in receiving: che Canan of the Script ures uni- 
verſally, we find Cd did continue this power among them; 
but after the bocks, of the New, Teſtument were generally 
imbraced as the rule of; faich among Chriſtsans, we 2 them 
ſo fax, ſrom pretending to any ſuck power , that they re jecb 
the pretenders to it ſuch as che Dynatiſſi were, and pſead 
ugon the ſame atcounts as we danow again(t the meceſſiry of 
it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world: for miracles to be 
continued where the daRrine of ſaith is ſetled, as being 
confirmed by miracles in the firſt preachers of it. 

There are only theſes wo caſes then, wherein miracles may 
juſtly and with reaſon be expected. Firſt , whew any perſon 
come as by r commiſſion ' God to the 
world, either ta deli vis ſome peculiar meſſage , or to do ſome 
more then. ordinary ſervice. Secondly , When ſomething that 
hath been before eftablifed by Divine Law, i to be repealed; 
and, ſome ot ler way ef mor./ſhip: eſtabliſhed” in ſtead of it. 
Firſt, Whey any: comes, upon, an txtraordinary meſſuge to the 
worlg inthe name of, and by commsſſion from God, then it is 
but reaſon to require ſome more then ordinary evidence of 
ſuch aut haritj. Becauſe of the main importance of the du - 
ty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the great ſin of be- 
ing guilty af rejecting that div ine authority which appears in 
him. And in this caſe we cannot think that Od would re. 
quixe it as a duty to believe, where he doth: not give ſuffict- 
ent argument for faith, nonthat he will puniſii per ſons for 
ſuck a jault. which an i#vixcible ignorance was the cauſe of. 
Indeed God doth not uſetamaceſuitate faith, as to the act of 
it, but he datb fo clearly propannd the ah jelt of it, with all 
argugents inducing ta itʒ as may ſuffitiently juſtiſe a Belics 
wers chaice in point of reaſon and prude ce, and may lea ve all 


un- 
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wh believers without excufe, I runnot fee white actount a 
wan can givetohimdelf of tiis ſuith, much ſeſ what Apology 
de can make do others for it, unlbſd he be ſufcteſtly con- 
vinced, in point of the bigheſt yeuſon, thit it was his ro 
brlieve ; and in order to chat c, chere muſt be ſome 
clear cπα ] ncr given, that what is ſpoken hath the i of 
Divine authority upon it. Now what commons there can 
be to any lober mind concerning Dio unt hority in 

erſon without ſuch a power of miracles going along wit 

im, when he is to deliver ſome ne doltyiot to the world ro 
be believed, I confeſs I cannot underſtand, For alcheugh l 
doubt not but where ever God doth reveal Any thing to any 
perſon immediately, he ges demorſtrieble evidence to the 
inward ſenſes of x 4 oul , that c comes from thinner, yer 
this inward ſenſe can be no ground to another per ſon to be- 
lieve his doctrine divine, becauſe no man can be a vompritne 
judge of the attings of anorhers ſenſes; and it is impo ſſible 
to another perſon!ro' diſtinguiſh che ing ef the divine 
Spirit ftom ſtrong iv #2 ſſtout of fancy by the forre and 
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energy of them, If it be ſaid, h weare bowndz0 believe Objeft. 


theſe, Who ſay they are fully ſutisfied of their Divine Commiſ- 


fan. I anſwer, Firſt, this will expoſe us to ad — 4 Auf. 
they ly , | 


nable,for if we are bound to beheve them 

we are bound to believe a which ay ſo; amd none ure more 
confident pretenders to chis then the greateſt dereivers, a5 
the experience of our ape will ſufficienely witneſs. Jeremy, 
Men tnuſt neceſſarly be bound do believe rowtr 44270 
for nothing more ordinary, then for ſuch confident prrrend. 
eri to a Divine Spirit to ohe aht her, and it thi 
be, the ſame. perſon ina facie time cum uiid 11 1 a 
muſt we till be bound to bee waIHhey y? F ſo, nd 
Philoſophers would be to much in vequeſt as tho u 
diſputes againſt in. his „et, who thonphe & thing 
might be, and not be, at the lame time. Thirdly, The gran 
ol faith at ſaſt will be but a meer teh as 


the pesſpn who is to believe is cupabſe ik. For 


the-Qweſtion being, Whether the perſon TA tele ve Hath 
divine autiurity for hat he ſaith, What ground ran have 
to believe that he bath ſo? Muſt I take bis br aA 
for 
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ſor it ? If ſo, then a meer humane teſtimony muſt be the 


nd of divine faith, and that which it is laſt reſolved 


| . if it be ſaid that I aw to believe the divine authority by 


which be ſpeaks , when be ſpeaks in the name of God : Lan- 
ſwer, Tg will again return, how I ſhall know he 
ſpeaks this from divine authority ? and fo there muſt be a 
rogreſs in infinitew, or founding divine faith on a meer 
ne teſtimony, if Lam to believe divine revelation meer- 

ly on the account of the perſons, affirmation who pretends 
unto it, For in this caſe it holds von apparent is & non 
exiſtent is eadem eſt ratio, if be be divinely inſpired, and there 
be no ground inducing me to believe thac be is ſo, I ſhall be 
excuſed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be 

not the cauſe of my unbelief. 

If it be ſaid that God will ſat iſie the minds of good men 
concerning the truth of divine revelation, I grant it to be 
wonderfully true, but all the queſtion is ds modo, how God 
will ſatisfie them? whether meerly by inſpiration of his own 
ſpirit in them, aſſuring them that it isGodtbat'ſpeaks in ſuch 
perſons , or by giving them rational evidence, convincing 
them of ſufficient grounds to believe it, If we aſſert the 
former way, we run into theſe inconveniences; Firſt we 
make as immediate a revelation in all thoſe who believe, as in 
thoſe who are to reveal divine truths to us, for there is a new 
revelation of an ebze immediately to the mind, viz, that 
ſuch à perſon is inſpired of God; and ſo is not after the com. 
mon way of the Spirits ilumination in Believers , which is 
by inlig benin the faculty, without the propoſition of any 
new eb ject, as it is in the work of Grace : So that according 
to this opinion, there mult be immediate inſpiraties as to that 
att of faith, whereby we believe any one to have been di- 
vinely inſpired, and rr that whereby we be- 
lieve the Script ure to be the Word of Gad. Secondly, Doth 
not this make the faireſt — for mens anbelief ] For I de- 
mand, Is it the duty of thoſe who want that immediatt il- 
lamination to believe or no. If it be not their duty, anbebief 
can be no ſ to them; if it be a duty, it myſt be made known 
to be a duty , and how can that be made known to them to 
be a du, when they want the only and neceſſary means of 

inftruftion 
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inſtraſtios in order to itꝰ Will God condemn them for that, 
which it was impoſaible they ſhould have, unleſs God gave it 
them ? And how can they be left inexcsſeable , who want ſo 
much as rational induce ments to faith? for of theſe I now 
ſpeak, and not of efficacious per ſwaſions of the mind, when 
there are rational arguments for faith propounded, But laft- 
ly , I ſuppoſe the caſe will be cleared, when we take notice 
what courſe Cod hath alwayes taken to give all rational ſatiſ- 
faftion to the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom 
he hath imployed in either of the fore-mentioned caſes. 
Firſt, for thoſe who have been imployed upon ſome ſpecial meſ- 
ſage and ſervice for God, he hath ſent them forth ſufficiently 
provided with manifeſtations of the Divine power whereb 
they ated : As is moſt clear and evident in the preſent caſe 
of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1,2, 3, 4, J. where Moſes puts the 
caſe to God which we are now debating of. Suppoſing, faith 
he, that I ſhould go to the Iſraclites and tell them, God had 
appeared to me, and ſent me to deliver them, and they 
ſhould ſay God had not appeared unto me, how ſhould I 
fatisfie them ꝰ God doth nor reject this ol jection of Moſes 
as ſavouring of unbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he 
ſhould fatisfe them, by cauſing a miracle before his face, 
turning his rod into a Serpent; and God gives this as the rea- 
ſon of it, verſ. 5. That they may believe that the Lord God 
of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, the 
God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It ſeems God himſelf 
thought this would be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gods 
appearing to him, if he wrought miracles before their faces. 
Nay, leſt they ſhould think one ſingle miracle was not ſuffi- 
cient, God in the immediate following verſes adjoyns two 
more, which he ſhould do in order to their fatisfaRion ; 
and further, verſe 21, God gave him a charge to do all thoſe 
wonders before Pharoah, which he had put into his hand. 
And accordingly we find Pharoah preſently demanding a 
miracle of Moſes, Exodus 7.9. which accordingly Moſes 
did in his preſence, though he might ſuppoſe Pharoahs de- 
mand not to proceed from defire of fatisfaction, but from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his 
credit ſuſpected among the Iſraelites. 
u Indeed 
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Indeed after God had delivered his people, and had ſetled 
them in a way of ſerving him according to the Laws deli- 
vered by Moſes, which he had confirmed by unqueltionable 
miracles among them, we find a caution laid in by Aſoſes 
himſelf, againſt choſe which ſhould pretend ſigns and won- 
ders to draw them off from the — eſtabliſned by 
the Law of Moſes... And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, aſter 
that was eſtabliſhed by the —_— miracles of our 
Savio ur and his Apeſtles, we find frequent cautions againſt 
being deceived by thoſe who came with pretences of doing 
great wiracles, But this is ſo far from infringing the credi- 
bility of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirmed by miracles , 
that it yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of what l 
now aſſert, For the doctrine is ſuppoſed to be already et- 
blifhed by miracles , according to which we are to jadge of 
the — of ſuch pretenders. Now it ſtands to the greateſt 
reafon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſhed by uncon- 
rrouled miracles , we ſhould not hear ken to every whiffling 
Comjurer that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us off 
from the truth eſtabliſned. In which caſe, the ſureſt way 
ro diſcover the iwpoſture, is to compare his pretended 
miracles with thoſe true and real ones which were done by 
Meſes and Chrift , and the ground of it is, becauſe every 
perfon is no competent judge of the truth of a miracle ; for 
the Devitby his power and ſubtilty, may eafily deceive all 
fuch as will be led by the noſe by him, in expectation of 
ſome wonders to be done by him. And therefore as long as 
we have no ground to queſtion the certainty of thoſe m. 
yacles which were wrought by Chriſt or 4 ap I am bound 
to adhere to the defFrine eſtabliſhed by thoſe miracles, and 
re make them my rule of judging all perſons who ſhall pre- 
tend to work miracles : Becauſe , 1. I do not know how 
far God may give men over to be deceived by lying wonders , 
who will not receive the truth in the love of it ; i e. choſe 
that think not the Chriſtian Religion ſufficiently confirmed 
by the miracles wrought at the firſt prowalgation of it. God 
* may permit the Devi/to go further then other- 
could, and leave ſuch perſons to their own credulity, 

ta believe every impoſture and illuſion of their ſenſes for 
true 


true miracles. 2. That defbrine which was confirmed by 
undoubted miracles, hath aſſured us of the coming of lying 
wonders, whereby many ſhould be deceived. Now this part 
of the doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any of 
the reſt; for it was confirmed by the ſame miracles that the 
other was; and beſides that, the very coming of ſuch mi- 
racles is an evidence of the truth of it, it falling out ſo ex- 
actly according to what was foretold ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this define be true, then am I certain 
the intent of theſe miracles is to deceive, and that thoſe are 
deceived who hearkento them; and what reaſon then have 
I to believe them ? 3. To what end do theſe miracles ſerve ? 
Are they to confirm the truths contained in Scripture ? 
But what need they any confirmation now , when we are 
aſſured by the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles , 
that the doctrine by them preached came from God? and 
ſo hath been received upon the credit of thoſe miracles ever 
ſince. Were theſe truths ſufficiently proved to be from God 
before or no 2? If t, then all former ages have believed 
without ſufficient ground for faith; if they were, then 
what ground can there be to confirm us in them now ? cer- 
tainly God, who never doth any thing but for very great 
purpoſes, will never alter the courſe of nature, meerly for 
ſatis ſaction of mens vain curioſities. 
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2. 


But it may be it will be ſaid, It was ſomething not fully re- Fect. 7. 


vealed in Scripture which is thus confirmed by miracles : but 
_ where hath the Scripture told us, that any thing not fully 
revealed therein, ſhould be afterwards confirmed? Was the 
Scripture an infallible rule —_—_ while this was wanting in 
it ? Did ¶ hriſt and his Apoſſ les diſcharge their places, then 
they left ſomething uure vealed to us? Was this a duty before 
theſe miracles, or no? if it was, what need miracles to con- 
firm it ? if t, Chriſt hath not told us all »eceſſury condi- 
tions of ſalvation, For whatever is required as a dety, is 
ſuch as the neglect of it runs men upon damnation, 
Laſtly, mens faith will be left at continual uncertainties; 
for we know not according to this principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believed , or do all that is neceſſar 
to be prafti/ed in order to ſalvation, For if Go may till 
uz make 
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make new articles of faith, or conſtirute new duties by 
freſh miracles, I muſt go and enquire what miracles are 
wrought in every place, to ſee that I miſs nothing that may 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another 
world. 

If men pretend co deliver any doctrine contrary to the 
Scriptare ; then itis not only neceſſary that they confirm it 
by miracles , but they muſt maniteſt the fa/ſity of thoſe 
miracles on which that doctrine is believed, or elſe they muſt 
uſe another miracle to prove that God will ſet his ſeal to 
confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true, Which being 
the hardeſt rack, of all, had need be proved by very ſufficient 
and undoubted miracles, ſuch as may be able to make us be- 
lieve thoſe are miracles, and are not, at the ſame time, and fo 
the ſtrength of the argument is utterly deſtroyed by the me- 
dium produced to prove it by. 

By this diſcourſe theſe two things are clear; Firſt, that no 
pretences of miracles are to be hearkened to, when the doftrine 
we are to believe is already eſtabliſhed by them, if thoſe miracles 
tend in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of What was 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe former miracles. Secondly , that when the 
fall doctrine we are to believe is eftabliſhed by miracles, there 1 
no neceſsity at all of new miracles, for confirmation of any of 
the truths therein delivered. And tberefore it is a molt anrea. 
ſonable thing to demand miracles of thoſe to prove the truth 
of the doctrine they deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs 
to deliver nothing but what was confirmed by miracles in the 
firſt delivery of it, and is contained in the Scriprares of the 
Old and New Teſtament ,, and ſecondly do not pretend to any 
immediate Commiſrion from heaven, but do nothing but 
what in their conſciences they think every true Chriſtian is 
bound to do; much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters who 
believe. the truth of what they profeſs , which is in their 
places to reform all errours and abuſes which are crept into 
the deftrine or practice of Chriſtianity, through the corrupti- 
on of men or times. And therefore it is a moſt unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable demand of the Papiſts, when they require mira» 
cles from our firſt reformers, to prove the truth of their do- 
Arine with. Had they pretended to have come with an 
immediate 
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immediate comms ſſion from heaven to have added to the Do · 
Arine of the Goſpel, there had been ſome. plea for ſuch a de- 
mand; but it was quite otherwiſe with them: Their only 
deſign was te whip the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, 
to purge the Church from its abuſes : And although that by 
Jerome was thought to be one of our Saviowrs greatelt mi- 
racles, yet this by us is conceived to be no other then the 
duty of all Magiftrates, Minifers, and private Chriſtians, 
theſe by their prayers, Miniſters, by their doftrine, and Ma- 
giſtrates by their jult authority, 


CHAP. IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


In order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appeint- 
ment in the Law ef Moles. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitut ion of them, The Cities of the Le- 
vites. The occaſien of their firſt inſtitmtion. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a prophetical office. Of the Muſick uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the 
Greek Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Lieger and extraordinary. Or- 
dinary Prephets taken ont of the Schools, proved by Amos 
and daul. 


Ut alchough now under the Goſpel (the revelation of 5,5, 1. 


Gods will being compleated by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ) 
we have no reaſon either to expect e Revelations, or 
new miracles for confirming the old; yet under the Law, 
God training up his people by degrees till the comming of 
Chriſt , there was a neceſſity of a new ſupply of Divise 
Meſſengers (called Prophets) to prepare the people , and 
make way for the comming of Chriſt, As to whom theſe 
two things are conſiderable. 

Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the people 
of their antics, or to reprove them for their fins, or to prepare 
U 3 them 
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them for the comming of the Meſſias (which were their chief 
tasks) had no need to confirm the truth of their doctrine or com- 
miſſion from heaven by the working of miracles among them. 
And that on theſe two accounts, 

Firſt , Becauſe God did not conſummate the revelation of 
his mind and will to the Jews by the Miniftry of Moſes, but 
appointed a ſucceſſion of Prophets to be among them, to make 
knows his mind anto them. Now in this caſe, when the 
prophetica/ cffice was eltabliſhed among them, what neceſſity 
was there that every one that came to them upon an errand 
from Gd, ſhould prove his te ſtimony to be true by mira- 
cles, when in the diſcharge of his office he delivered no- 
thing diſſcnant from the Law of Moſes ? It is one argu- 
ment God intended a ſncceſſion of Prophets, when he laid 
down ſuch rules in his Law tor the judging of them, and to 
know whether they were truly inſpired or no, Dent. 15. 
21, 22. And in that ſame place Gd doth promi ſe a ſucceſſion 
of Prophets, Deut. 18. 15, 18. A Prophet will the Lord God 
raiſe up unto thee like unto me; to him ſhall ye hearken. 
Which words, though in their ful and compleat ſenſe they 
do relate to Chriſt (who is the great Prophet of the Church) 
yet whoever atrends to the full ſcope of the words, will eaſily 
perceive that the immediate ſenſe of them doth relate to an 
order of Prophets which ſhould ſucceed Meſes among the 
ewes ,, between whom and Moſes there would be a great 
ſimilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and Doctrine, though 
not a juſt equality , which is excluded, Deut. 34. 10, 11. 
and the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other pro- 
phets fell ſo much ſhort of Moſes, is, in regard of the fg; 
and wonders which he wrought, as is there largely expreſ- 
ſed, Nor may it ſeem ſtrange, that by a Prophet ſhould be 
underſtood an order or [acceſſion of Prophets, when it is 
acknowledged by moſt — that by 5 Ar7%#i%, the 
Antichriſt is underſtood a rank and [acceſſion of ſeveral per- 
ſons in the ſame name & function: And that it is to be under- 
itood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophets, 
will appear by the occaſion of their being brought in; for 
verſe 14. God prohibits them to hearken after the manner of 
their neighbour-nations , to obſervers of times and Divi- 
ners, 
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ers, and then brings in the following words, v. 15. as to 
the reaſon of that prohibiteon, that God Would raiſe up 4 


Propbet among themſelves like nnto Moſes, and to him ſhomld y. Arabic. 
they learn. Now let any rational man judge whether ve/, & 


it were ſo probable an argument to keep them from hear- 
kening to Diviners of other Nations, that there ſhould a , 
Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like unto Meſes, as that he 


would raiſe up a continued ſucct ſſon of Prophets among (af. r. 
themſelves, to whom they ſhould bearken. Thus Origen cap. 3. 


in his excellent books againſt Celſws , ſhews the neceſlity _ 


of the prophetical office among the Fews from hence; for, 1. 


ſaith he, it being written in their Law that the Gentiles bear- 


hend unto Oracles and Divinations ,, but God Would not ſuffer Deu. 1d. 


it to be ſo among them, it preſently follows, A Prophet will "+ 
the Lord Cod raiſe up in the midſt of thee, &C. Therefore, 
ſaith he, when the Nations round about them bad ther Ora- 
cles, and ſeveral wayes of divination, all which were ſtrictiy 
probibited among the Jews, if the Jews bad no way of fore» 
knowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, conſider- 
ing the great curioſity of humane nature, 1 have kept them 
from deſpiſing the Law of Moſes, or apoſtatizivg to the bea- 
then Oracles, or ſetting up ſomething like them among them- 
ſelves. Which interpretation of his ſeems to have a great 
deal of reaſon, not only from the coherence of the words 
here, but from the Analogy of many other precepts of the 
Law of Moſes, which it is moſt certam have a reſpect to 
the cuſtoms of the Jdolatrows Nations round about them. 
Another reaſon why it is moſt probable, that by this is un- 
derſtood 4 ſwcceſſion of Prophets, is the charge which ſol- 
lows againſt falſe Prophets, and tbe rules to diſcover them, 
v. 20, 21, 22, which bad not been ſo pertinent and coberemt 
if the oppeſstion did not he between the order of true Prophets 
among the Fewes, and the falſe Prophets which ſhould rife 
up in the mid ſt of them. And that which yet further juſti- 
ſies this interpretation, is, that there is no other place in the 
whole Pentateuch which doth expreſly ſpeak of 4 ſuoce ſion 
of. Propbets, if this be not under flood of it; and is it any 
ways probabe a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence 


ſhould be wholly pretermit ted? Eſpecially when we find = 
0 ; 


Gen. 49.7. 
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ſo exactly performed in the ſucceeding ages of the Zew;fh 
Commonwealth, their immediate Rulers like Difators at 
Rome, after Moſer death, being moſt raiſed up by immediate 
incitation and impulſe from God, and many of them inppired 
with a ſpirit of propbecie. How ſhould the Pers have ex- 
pected theſe, or obeyed them when they appeared, had not 
God foretold it to them, and provided them for it by the 
Law of Moſes ? 

Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like 
blazing Start, one in an age to portend future eventi, but whole 
ConſteKations of them ſometimes appeared together; yea, 
ſo many ſmaller Prophets were ſometimes united together, 
as made up a perſect Galaxy, when they were entred into 
Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets; for ſuch we 
frequently read of in Scripture, The original and inſtituti- 
on of which may caſt a further light into our preſent deſign, 
and ſhew us the little reaſon the Jews could have to expect 
miracles from them to confirm their doctrine, who were 
brought up in the knowledge of their Law, and were cal- 
led out from their ſeveral ſocicries into the propherical of- 
tice by the immediate incitation of God himſelf, Which be. 
ing ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine authority by 
which they were employed, Two things then we ſhall en- 
deavour to clear; Firlt, the original and inſtitution of theſe 
Schools of the Prophets; and ſecondly, that it was the erd;- 
wary courſe for the Prophets by employment to be taken forth of 
theſe ſocieties wherein they were educated, Firſt, for the ori- 

inal and inſtitution of = Schools of the Prophets. The 
firſt Seminaries, or places of inſtitution among the Pet, were 
the Cities of the Levites, which were diſperſed up and down 
in the ſeveral Tribes of Iſrael; God thereby turning that 
into a bleſſing, which was pronounced as a curſe upon Le- 
vi by his Father 7acob, viz. that he ſhould be divided in a- 
cob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. But though the fulfilling of that 
prophecie might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it is evident that God aimed at ſome further good in it, 
both in reference to the Levites and the 1/raelites, Lyra 
undertakes to aſſign four reaſons of this diſtribution of the 
Cities 
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Ciries of the Levitt among the Tribes. (1) becanſe if they Ib. 21. 
had lived but in one Tribe, the h of God would have 
ſeemed to have been eonſined to that Tribe. (2) becauſe 
they would have been a hurden to that Tribe they had their 
habitations in. (3) from the equity of being maintained by 
all, who ſerved for all. (4) becauſe it was their office to | 
teach the preple, and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould . 
live among them. Theſe reaſons are moſt of them oppoſed by 44.4. in ; 
Abulenſir, but defended by others. The /aft is that which Joſb. a r. c. 
moſt inſiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites to 72 — 8. 
teach the people; ſo 2 Chroy. 35. 4. And ſaid unte the 9 
vitet, qui erudiebant omnem Iſraclem, as Vatablus renders it, Hab. J. 2. 
who tangbt all Iſrael; and Ma ſius inſiſts on that as the great c. 3. ,. 4. 
reaſon of their diſperſion, to be ready to teach the Law The in 
among the J/raclites, But yet all thoſe who are agreed that /9P..14+ 
teaching the Law was the duty of the Levites, are not yet 
agreed of the manxey of that teac hing; for there being two 
parts of their Law, the one ceremonial and judicial, and 
the other moral and ſpiritual, the queſtion is, whether of 
theſe two did belong to, or was performed by the Prieſts 
and Levites. There are many who underſtand all that Of. 
fice of teaching which belonged to the Priefts and Levitet, 
to be meerly concerning the ceremonial part of the Law, 
i. e. deciding all caſes of controverſie which ſhould ariſe con- 
cerning their ceremonial- worſhip. , which in Leuit. 10. 
10. is called putting 4 difference between holy and unholy , 
and between clean and unclean, But it ſeems ſomewhar 
ſtrange that God ſhould take ſo great care about the ef 
and outſide of his worſbip, and none at all for the moral and 
ſpiritnal part of it, eſpecially when he had ſer apart a whole 
Tribe meerly for his own ſervice, and freed them from all 
other employments, that they might have a greater liberty 
to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice , eſpecially 
when it is mentioned as the duty of the PrieFs and LevitesLevc.ro. 
to teach all the ſtatures Which the Lord had poken to them by Deut. 33. 
the hand of Moſes, and that they Ball reach Facob thy ſtat tes, 10. 
and Iſrael thy Law. Which natwithſtanding what Abarbi- 
nl and others ſay, muſt certainly comprehend as well the 
moral at the ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. And the 

X Prieſt; 
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Priefts lips are ſaid to preſerve knowledge ; and God ſaith the 
Mal. 2 7. ould ſeck.che Lay at bis month; for be is the meſſenger of the 


Lord of Hoſts. Do theſe things import no more then meer 


deciding the caſes of the ceremonial Law ? But whatever 


Set. 3. 


1 Sam.3-1, 


Gods intention in the inſtitution of the Levires was, we find 
not much in Scripture of what they did for the promoting 
the moral and ſpiritual part of divine worſhip ; but it is no 
news to hear that Societies inſtituted for good and pious 
ends,ſhould degenerate from the firſt intention of the Foun- 
ders of them; and thus it is probable it was with the Le. 
vites, who finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage 
to come in by the ceremonial caſes, might grow more negli- 
gent of the moral part of divine ſervice, which brought no ſe- 
cular emolument co them, 

And thence we read not of theſe. Schools of the Prophets, 
which were Societies in order to ſpiritual. inſtruttion, till 
about the time of Samuel; and many think him to have 
been the firſt Author of them. For it is evident, that about 
his time the Prieſthood was grown to a great degeneracy, and 
men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God, ſo that 
there ſeemed almoſt a neceſſity then of reſtoring ſome Fo- 
cieties, who might have a ſpecial eye to the ſpiritual part of 
Gods wor ſhip — ſervice. The occaſion of the inſtitution of 
them, ſeems to have been from the reſort which the people 
had to the high places for ſacrificing, during the captivity or 
uncertain abode of the Ark, of God, after the deſolation of 
Shilob : now the people reſorting to theſe places to per- 
form their ſolemnities, it was ſo ordered, that a company of 
Prophets ſhould be there reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and 
inſtruct the people. Two of theſe places with theſe Societies 
in them we ode mentioned in the time of Sawael. The 
firſt mentioned, 1 Sam. 10,5, 10, which cannot be the 
ſame with Ramab, although the Syriack and Arabick ver- 
ſions lo render it. For Sammel bad his own reſidence in 
Ramah whither Saul went to him, 1 Sam. 9. 18, 19, but 
in this chapter we finde Samuel ſending Saul on a journey 
from him _ Bethel and the plain of Taber, and there 
tells him he ſhould meet with the company of Prophets apon 
the hill of God, ver. 5, Some think it was called the Hi of, 

l Cod, 


Ged, becauſe of its be;ght, as: 
raing of God for the higheſt. .o. 
Menochina far more proably, 
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os Cad, and the mou 
underſtahds it, but 


in ed erat cat & velats 


ſchela propbetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it, 4 
collem in quo arca Domini: R. Solomon makes t his hi to be 182 7.1. 


Kirjath-jearim, and therefore called the hi of God, becauſe 
the Ark was there in the 2 of Abinadab is the hill. 

that before this time the 
Ark was removed from Kirjath-jearim to Mizpah , but 


But Lyra thinks he hath proved, 


Abwnlenſis more probably conceives it was never removed 


thit her, and withal thinks thu hill of God to be no other then 
Gibea of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited; and thence the 
wonder was the greater, to ſee him Prophecy among thoſe 


V Jus. ia l. 


who had known his former liſe and education. The other , Sm 19 


place is Natoth in Rawah, where was a high place whither 


the people came to ſacrifice ; this Rawah ſeems to have been 
the place of Sammelt nativity, called Ramathaim Sophim, 1 Bam. f. . 
which the Syriack verſion renders coll ſpecularum ( ome 
who would be ready to improve every thing for their pur- 
poſe, would think it was ſo called in alluſion to the imploy- 
ment of the young Students there. So Heinſius conceives 
DES ITT to be underſtood, Namb. 23. 14. the place of Exercit, 
watchmen, from which word faith he, without doubt the Sacre {.x+ 
Greeks deriveſ their 9200, who were wont in ſuch high places 


to obſerve the courſe and motions of the heavens ; 
paſs by ſuch frivolous conjectures.) 


But to 


It ſeems a great deal 


more probable, that this Rawah which the Sept uagint by 


a light mutation of the initial letters calls 'Agwavz Jy 


, was the 


ſame with Arimathea,the Town of peſeph mentioned in the 
Goſpel, But the place where the ſchool of the Prophets was, 
ſeems to have been, with greateſt conyeniency, for a place 


of education, at ſome diſtance from the Tens. 


Vatablus 


conceives it was built in the fields of Ramab, and the word 
Naieth, ſaith Pet. Martyr properly ſignifies paſtures, and 
lome remote places; que fere ſunt ſtadiis aptifſime, The 


Chaldee Paraphra 
ledge or School o 


renders Nazoth by RIBTINIVI a Ca- 
prophetical education: over this Colledge 


Samuel himſelf was Preſident, as moſt underſtand that place, 


1 Sam. 19.20, Aud when they ſaw the company of 
X 2 


Prophets 
prophecy» 


18,20. 


prophecying , and Samuel fanding ac appointed over them; 
era AF: it, & pd ones Panrem docentem ſuper cos. 
To which we may well apply the words of Phils, ſpeakin 
of the Jewiſh manner of inſtruction, * hs 19d , gang xi, 
Philo de v. N Sd ax0v Gf, Mg em e, ννο i N erm dar, me. 
Moſ. 1.3. 1 ibo 5 flow, The Preſident going before and teaching, the 
reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and improving in life and man- 


nerg. 
ect. 4. Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an infitericn 

ſhould preſently degenerate or be turned into another chan. 

nel; and therefore ſome conceive that the moſt noted 

Prophets to the time of David were the Preſidents of theſe 

Coltedges ;, ſuch as beſides Samuel were rr Nas 

. than, Rm, and Feduthwn , and that y elected out the 
choyceſt and moſt hopeful of the young Levites, and here 

educated them, together with the Nazarites which came 
out of other tribes. And it ſeems very probable, that in all 
the moſt noted high places wherher they went to ſacrifice, 
there were ſuch Schools erected after the firff inſtitution of 
them. Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the Prophers 
together in the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when 
erabel cur off the Prophets of the Jord, Obadiab took an 
hundred and hid them in caves; certainly their number was 
very great, when an bawdred might be ſaved without 
miſſing, The chief places where they reſided, ſeem to have 
been Berbel, 2 Kings 2. 3. and fericho, which was a arge 
Celledge , for therein we read of fifry ſons of the Prophets 
ſtanding together ont of their number, 2 Kings 2.5,7, 15, 
and Gilgat, which had been a place of Religion from the firſt 
entrance into Canann, there we finde the ſons of the Prophets 
fitting before Eliſha, 2 Kings 4. 38. It ſeems moſt probable, 
that the purity ofGodsworſhip among the ten tribes after the 
defectios in the time of Feroboam was preſerved by the Pre- 
phetsin their ſeveral Schools and places of habitation, which 
hath ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 Kings 4. 23. 
where the Shnamites busband asks her wherefore ſhe would 
£0 to the man of Cod that day, feeing it was neither new-moon 
ver Sabbath, Whereby it is both evident, that the Prophets 
did undertake the office of inſtructing the people on their 
ſolemn 
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folemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort to 
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them for that end. Thus we ſee what care God took for V Mu. 


the inſtruction of his people in a time of ſo general an 


Ben. Ifrael. 
Concil. in 


Apeſtacy as that of the ten tribes was, when the Church of gx44.g.35. 


God could not be known by that conſtant viſibility and 
ontward glory which ſome ſpeak ſo much of, but was then 
clouded in obſcurity, and ſhrouded it ſelf under the mantles of 
ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and that 
not by any lineal ſucceſſion neither, though the Fews would 
fain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of Cabala too, 
and conveyed in a conſtant ſucceſſion from one Prophet to 
another. Neither were theſe Schools of the Prophets only 
in Iſrael, but in F«dah likewiſe was God known, and his 
Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Feruſalem it 
ſelf there was a Celledge where Haldah the Propheteſs 
lived, 2 Kings 22. 14. ſome render Afiſbna in ſec nuda 
wrbis parte; for Jernſalem was divided into the »pper and 
nether part of the City. Abalenſis and Lyra will have it 
refer to the three walls of the City in which the three chief 
parts of it were comprized in the firſt, the Temple and the 
Kings Palace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets 


bouſes; and in the third, the common people. 2 ſcems 75e bell, 


to favour the deviſion of the City into three parts, 


Arti ficers, and that the Prophets, and the wiſe men, and ſuch 


ut Pineda Jud. l. 6. 


thinks the ſecond part of the City was moſt inhabited by 4.8. 
Pineda de 


rebus Sol. 


as frequented the Temple, moſt dwelt in the City of David}, ...g. 


within the fir wall; and therefore he conjeRures that the. 
Colledge was upon Mount Sion, (and ſo properly called Sion 
Colledge) and he explains that houſe which wiſdom is ſaid to 
have built and he bn out her ſeven pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this 
Culledge which he ſuppoſeth was built by Solomon in Mount 
Sion, and thence ver. 3. ſhe of to cry upon the higheſt 
places of the City. Thus much may ſerve concerning the 
_— and inſtit ut ion of theſe Schools of the Prophets. 
. 
Schools of the Prophets, which is, that it was Gods ordinary 
method to call thoſe perſons ont of theſe Schools, whom he did 
employ in the diſcharge of the prophetical office. Twothings 
will be neceſſary for the clearing of this: Firſt, what ten- 
7 dency 


now come to the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the g,q, 5. 
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ch. 8. 
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dency their education in thoſe Schools had towards the fitting 
them for their prophetical office, Secondly , what evidence 
the Scripture gives us that God called the Prophets ont from 
theſe Colledges. The firſt of thele is very requiſite to be clear- 
ed, becaule the propherical office depending upon immediate 
infpiration, it is hard to conceive what influence any ante- 
cedent and preparatory diſpoſitions can have upon receiving 
the prophetical ſpirit. It is commonly known how much rhe 
generality of Jewiſh Writers do inliſt on the neceſſity of 
theſe qualifications antecedent toa ſpirit of prophecie. 1. An 
excellent natural temper. 2. Good accompliſhments both of 
wit and fortunes. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congru- 
ity of place (which they make proper to 7adea) 5. Opport uni- 
ty of time. 6. And divine inſpiration. Thele are ſo largely diſ- 


VC. in courſed of by many learned men from Fewiſs Writers, that 
Mum fun- it will be both tedious and impertinent to recite much of 
dam. leg. c. 
7. Seft. 1 
Mr. Smith 
of Prophecy nat ural underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt ne- 


their opinions concerning them; who, fince they have loſt 
the gift of prophecie, ſeem to have loſt too that wiſdom and 


ceſſary qualifications of a Prophet. It is not eaſie to imagine 
what ſubſerviency riches could have to a propbetical ſpirit, 
unleſs the ems be of Simon Magus his opinion, that theſe 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchaſed with money; and 
if ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a way to bid fair for 
a prophetical ſpirit as any people in the world. Or is it that 
they think it impoſlible any without them ſhould have 
that free, cheerful, and generow ſpirit, which they make 
ſo neceſſary to a prophetick ſpirit, that it is an axiome of 
great authority with them, Spiritus ſandct us non refidet ſu- 
per hominem mæſtum; and they think Eliſba his fit of paſſi- 
on did exc#ſs his prophetick, ſpirit from him, which he was 
fain to retrive again with a fit of Muſick. There are only 
two ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem to bear 
any affinity with the propherick ſpirit : And thoſe are ſuch 
as tended to the improvement of their natural faculties, and 
ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and conſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing all irregular motions in their ſouls ; Not 
that either of theſe did concar by way of efficiency to the 
production of a ſpirit of prophecie (which is an opinion 
Maimg- 
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Maimonides ſeems very favourable to) but that God might More Ne- 


thing could poſſibly difſatisfie them more concerning divine 
inffiration, then if the per/ow who pretended to it were of 
very weak and allow intellectuals, or known to be of an 
irregular converſation. In order therefore to the fuller ſa- 
twfattion of men concerning theſe two qualifications, this 
Inftitatien of them in the Schools of the Prophets was of 
great ſabſerviency; becauſe therein their only imployment 
was to improve in knowledge, and eſpecially in true piery. This 
latter being the moſt neceſſary diſpoſition, ſince the Apo- 
ſtle hach told us that the Prophets were Holy men, who ſpake 


as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſt. And in order to this, pet 


the greateſt part we can find of the exerciſes of thoſe who 
were edxcated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were inſtru- 
ions in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the praiſes 
of Ged : Which appears in Scripture to have been their chief 
employment as Prophets, and by which they are ſaid to pro- 


make cbeſe particularly of ſuch perſons, to remove all pre- wo 12. 


jadices againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto. For no- 


phecie : So at Gibeah at the Oratory there, we find a compa-, fam.20. 


ny of Prophets coming down from the higb place with a Pſal-,, 


tery, 4 Tabret and pipe, and 4 Harp before them, and pro- 
phecying. 


Ic may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what relati- g, G. 


on theſe Mmnſical inſtruments had to the prophecying here 
mentioned. Are Muſical notes like ſome ſeeds Natwraliſts 
ſpeak of, which will help to excite a prophetick ſpirit ? Or do 
they tend to elevate the ſpirits of men, and ſo put them in- 
to a greater capacity of Enthuſiaſm ? Or is it becauſe Mau- 
fel is ſo excellent tor allaying the ramwulcs of inward paſſe» 
ons, and ſo fitting the ſoul for the better entertainment of 
the Divine Spirit ? Or was all this prophecying here ſpo- 
ken of nothing elſe but vocal and infirumental Muſick? So 
ſome indeed underſtand it, that it was only the ↄrai ing God 
with ſpiritual ſongs and melody; wherein one as the Precen- 
tor began a hymn, which the reſt took from him and carried 
on. Iconfels it carries the faireſt probability with it, that 
this prophecying with Maſfical inſtruments was at their pla- 
ces and times Of ſacrifice, an adjnuct, if not a part of the ſo. 
lemn. . 


(1-21, 
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1 Sam. 10. 


6. 


1 Sam 10. 


12. 


Fett. 


Ir 


— 
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lemn (ervice of Ged ; which was managed chiefly by the 
Quire of the Sons of the Prophets which were reſident there, 
and were trained up in all exerciſes of piety and devotion, 
But yet I cannot ſee any reaſon to think that all this pre- 
phecying was meerly ſinging of Hymns, and playing upon 
their Muſical inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, becauſe 
there ſeems to be implyed ſome immediate impulſes of a pro- 
phetick ſpirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he 
came among the Prophets, the Firit of the Lord would come 
upon him, and he ſbould prophecy with them, and be ſbould be- 
come another man, What —_— impulſe and wonderful 
transformation was this meerly for Saal to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of God ? And this needed not ſo 
much admiration as followed there upon this action of Sault, 
that it ſhould become a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Pro- 
phets ? Certainly Saul was a very great hater ot all ſpiri- 
txal Muſick before, if it became a Proverb meerly for his 
being preſent at, or joyning with this company in ſinging 
their Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are 
faid particularly to prophecie at theſe nſick-meetings, were 
ſome perſons as chief among the reſt, who baving their /pi- 
rits elevated by the Muſick, did compoſe Hymns upon the 
place by a Diviae Energy inwardly moving their minds, So 
that there were properly divine raptures in ſome of them, 
which tranſported them beyond the ordinary power of fan- 
cy Or imagination, in dictating ſuch Hymns as might be ſait- 
able for the deſign of celebrating the honour of God. 
Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Enthaſiaſtick 
Spirit ſhould ſeize on them only at ſuch ſelemn times, ſince 
we read in the New Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts 
in the Church of Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſee in 
coming together every one had a Pſalm, a Dottrine, a Tongue, 
4 Revelation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were in- 
ſpired upon the place; etiamextemporales Hymni [ape ab af- 
flatuerant, az Grotins there obſer ves; as we ſec it in frequent 
inſtances in Scripture of Simeon and Anna , Moſes and 
Miriam, Deborab, and Iſaiah, and in the Chriſtian Church 
after that Landſlood of inſpired gifts was much abated in 
the Charch, they kept up a cuſtome much like to theſe ex. 
tempgral 
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temporal hymns 2 as appears evidently by Tertullian, poſt Apol.c.39 

aquam mannalem & lamina ut quiſg, de Scripturis ſanctis 

vel de propris ingenio poreſt, pro vocat ur in medium Deo ca- 

nere; After they had ended their Zowe-feaſfts, they begun 

their Hymns, which were either taken from the Script ures, 

ot of their own compoſition. Which Pliny takes notice of as 

a great part of the Chriſtians worſhip, that they did ſecum — wu 

invicem carmen Chriſto quaſi Deo dheere, they joyned in ſing- ** 

ing hymns to Chrift as Ged, Nay, we find ſomething very 

parallel to this preſerved among the rains of the Heathen 

worſhip ; ſuch were the Aſſamemta among the old Romans, 

which were peculiarly ſwag to the bonoxy of ſome particular 

Ged, thence the ¶ ſſamenta p annalia, F unonia, Minervia, | 

which were priva poemata & carmina in ſingulot eos Deos Conjert. in 

conſcripta, as the learned Joſeph Scaliger obſerves. So like- f 

wiſe the old Greeks had their ſolemn hymn; to their Gods, 

ſome to the propirioms Gods, which they called wants dur, 

and the Larius properly Indigitamenta, and carmen calatori- 

wm; others they had to their Yejover, or lava numina, 

which they called dans ae,, the Latins Carmen 

Averruncale , but beſides theſe, they bad ſome peculiar to 

the ſeveral Deities, as 5 v7" to Diana, Tiziz7 to Apollo, 

Kaos tO Ceres, Dit hyrambm to Bacchu, Adonidia to Ado- 

wr, as Proclus tells us in his Chr:ffow athia. And it is withall 

evident, that the Heathen; thought ſome of their Prieſts in- Aud Phor. 

ſpired while they were performing thele ſolemn devorions to bibl. Cod. 
Gods (which probably was by Satan, as many other 239: 

things in Heathen werſb;p taken up in imitation of theſe in- 

ſpired hymns, and Muſick uſed by the ſons of the Propbeti) 

but their hymns were fo compoſed, as to be fit rather to rran/- 

port men beyond the power of their reaſon, then to compoſe 

and ſweeeten it, which was ſuitable ro the fanatick Euthuſi- 

aſm, which was ſo common among them, So Proclas tells 

us that the 7o-Bacche was #4bumneouiys md guelyuan, fall 

of gaiſe and din; and the Dirhyrambus was wares u ms 

7 Wands, wr xopelas de þ kind of extatick Morice- 

dance, and their Prieſts were apprehended by them to be 

under a real Enthafiaſm at theſe Solemnities. So the Co- 

rybantes are deſcribed rather like mad men then meer Entha- 

Y 
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— by Strabo; they were irlenegnd: mic Bax, as 


deſcribes them, dancing aboxt with their cymbals and 
drums, and arms and pipes (as though a Bedlam bad been 
broke looſe among them) yet this was in high eſteem among 
them; for as Strabo after ſaith, in i.? immuny mea 
Nay ie ord, E m9 arm wu ),, this Enthuſi- 
aſm ſeemed to have a divine touch with it, and to come very 
near to a prophetick ppirit. 

But though the prophecying with Muſick among the ſons 
of the Prophets, might be by ſome exremporary hymns im- 
mediately {Rated by the precentor of the Chorus ; yet we 
are not to imagine any ſuch frantick actions among them as 
were among the Curetes and Corybantes, it being always 
the Devils temper to overdo, when he ſtrives to imitate, and 
in ſtead of ſolemn and ſet devetions to carry men beyond all 
ſenſe and reaſon. The Spirit of God did never diate any 
Te-Bacche's or Dithyrambs to tranſport and amuſe the ſpi- 
rita of mer; but thoſe ſweet airs which might both compoſe 
and elevate the ſpirits of all that heard them. For in proba- 
bility the /pirits of all theſe Prophets were as Lutes tuned 
to the ſame height, that when the Spirit of God did ftrike 
upon ene of them, the reſt preſently anſwered to it, and ſo 
made up an entire Conſort among them, So Menochins 
thinks the Spirit of Cod not only moved the ſpirit of him 
who was the precentor, but the reſt likewiſe who joyned 


Annal. ad with him; and they are ſaid ro prophecy, faith Tornielng, 
AM.2945-forte quod non q 


iy on, ſed Prophetic as duntaxat cantiones 
precinerent ; but from hence we clearly ſee what the great 
employment was in theſe Schools of the Prophets, which, as 
the ſame Author expreſſeth, it was ſtatis horis de rebus di- 
wvinis difſerere & divinis laudibus vacare; and thereby we 
underſtand what reference this inſtitution had in order to 
the prophetical ,office, becauſe the Spirit of God did much 
appear among them, and all their exerciſes tended to piety, 
and ſo did remove all prejudices from their perſons, when 
God did ſend them abroad afterwards, 

And ſo it is evident he frequent ly-did; not to fay always, 
for that were to put too great a reſtraint upon the bownaleſs 
ſpirit of God: For ſometimes, as will appear — 
Go 
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God ſent the Prophets upon extraordinary meſſages, and then 
furniſhed them with ſufficient evidence of their Divine com- 
— — without being beholding to the Teſtimonials of the 
Schools of the Propheti. But beſides theſe, God had a kind of 
Leiger- Prophets among his people; ſuch were the moſt of thoſe 
whom we read of in Scriptare, which were no prmes of 
the ſacred Scripture, ſuch in Davids time we may con- 
ceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards we read of many 
other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom the people 
made their reſort : Now theſe in probability were ſuch as 
had been trained up inthe Prophetich, Schools, wherein the 
ſpirit of God did appear, but in a more fixed and ſetled way 
then in the extraordinary Prophets whom God did call ont on 
ſome more ſignal occaftions, ſuch as Iſaiab and Feremiah 
were. We have a clear foundation for ſuch a diſtsn&#ion of 
Prophets in thoſe words of Ames to Amaziah, Amos 7. 14, 
15. [wa no Prophet, neither was I a Prophets ſon ;, but J 
Was 4 herdman, and a gatherer of Sycamore fruits : And the 
Lord tooł me as I followed the flock; and the Lord ſaid unte 
me, Go prophecie to my people Iſrael. Some underitand the 
firſt words, J was wot a Prophet, that he was not born a 
Prophet as Jeremiah was, not deſigned and ſet apart to it 
from his mothers womb ;, but I rather think by his not being 
a Prophet, he means he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets 
in the Cokrdges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who 
had led a prophetich life, and withdrawn themſelves from 
converſe with the world; nor was I (ſaith be) the ſon of « 
Prophet, i. e. not brought up in diſcipleſip under thoſe Pro- 
phers, and thereby trained up in order to the prophetick fun- 
ction. Non didici inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, as Pellican 
renders it; nec inflitmtione qua ſilii Prophetarum quaſs ad 
donum Prophetie 4 parentibns preparabantur, faith Eftins. 
Non à puero educatus in Scholu Propbeticis; 10 Calvin and 
moſt other modern Interpreters underſtand it as well as 
Abarbinel and the Jewiſh Writers : Whereby it is evident 
that Goas ordinary way for the Prophets, was to take ſuch 
as had been trained up and educated in order to that end, 
although God did not tye up hm ſelf to this method, but ſome- 
times called one from the Court, as he did Iſaiab; ſome- 
Y 2 times 
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times one from the herds, as here he did Ames, and bid them 


go propbecit to the houſe of Iſrael, There was then à kind of 
a fand, Colledge of Prophets among the ]/raelites, who 
ſhined as fixed Stars in the Firmawent , and there were 


others who had a more planetary motion, and withall a more 


lively and reſplendent il[umination from the fountain of pro- 
phetick light. And further it ſeems that the ſpirit of pro- 


I Saul. 10. 
1251 19524. 


phecie did not ordinarily ſeize on any, but ſuch whole inſtitu- 


tion was in order to that end, by the great admiratien which 
was cauſed among the people at Saul, fo ſudden prophecying, 
that it became a proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Prophet: ? 
which had not given the leaſt foundation for an adage for 2 
ſtrange and anwonted thing, unleſs the moſt common ap- 
pearances of the ſpirit of Prophecie bad been among thoſe 
who were — up in order to it. Thus I ſuppole we 
have fully cleared the firſt reaſon why there was no weceſſi» 
ij for the ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief office was in ſtraction 
of the people, to prove their commiſſion by miracles, be- 
cauſe Gd had promiſed a ſwceeſſien of Prophers by Moſer,and 
theſe were brought up ordinarily to that end among them; 
lo that all prejudices were ſufficiently removed from their 
perſons without any ſuch extraordinary power as that of mi» 
racles, 


OY 
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CHAP. V. 


The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine. 


Roles of trying Prophets eftabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The 
puniſi ment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
phets. The caſe of the Prophet ar Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. 
The particular rules whereby the Doctriue of Prophets was 
Judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, not forete ling fu- 
ture contingencies, but having immediate Divine revelati- 
on. Several principles laid down for clearing the doftrine 
of the Prophets. 1. That immediate diftates of natural 
light are not to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Several 
gronnd; for Divine revelation from natural light. 2. What 
ever i directly repugnant to the dictates of nat ure, cannot be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Divine revelation doth con- 
tradift a Divine poſitive Law without [wfficient evidence of 
Goa: intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention and reaſon of it. The Prophetical 
office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes, 


HE ſecond reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office 9 g. 1 

Was inſtruſtion of the people, or meerly foretelling fn- : 
ture events, needed not to confirm their doctrine by mirales, is, 
becauſe they had certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby 
to diſcern the falſe Prophets from the true, So that if they 
were deceived by them, it was their own ofcitancy and in- 
advertency which was the canſe of it. God in that Law which 
was —— by miracles undoubtedly Divine, had eſta- 
bliſhed a Court of rryal for Prophetick, Spirits, and given 
ſuch certain rules of procedure in it, that no nt needed to 
be deceived unleſs they would themſelves. And there was 
a greater zeceſſity of ſuch a certain way of tryal among 
them, becauſe it could not otherwiſe be expected but in a 
Nation where a Prophetick, Spirit was ſo common, there 
would be very many pretenders to it, who might much 
endanger * 
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endanger the faith of the people unleſs there were ſome cer- 

tain Way to find them our, And the more effectually to 

deterre men either from counterfeiting a ProphetickSpirit,or 

from hearkening to ſuch as did, God appointed a ſevere 

puniſhment for every ſuch pretender, viz. upon legal con- 

viftion that he be puniſhed with death. Deut. 18. 20. But 

the Prophet which ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name 

which I have not commanded bim to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak in 

the name of other Gods, ſhall ſurely dye. The Fews generally 

underſtand this of ſtrangling, as they do alwayes in the Law, 

when the particular manner of death is not expreſſed. And 

therein a falſe Prophet and a ſeducer were diſtinguiſhed each 

from other, that a meer ſeducer was to be ſtoned to death 

under ſufficient teſtimony , Deut- 13. 6, 10. But the falſe 

— — Propbet is there ſaid in general only to be put to death, 

e Idol. c. 5 · D 12 de 4 4 
J. 1. eit Deut. 13. 1, 3. The main difference between the ſeducer an 

Vaſſium. falſe Prophet was, that the ſeducer ſought by cunning per- 

ſmaſions and plauſible arguments to draw them off from the 

worſhip of the true God; but the falſe Prephet alwayes pre- 

tende Divine revelation for what he perſwaded them to, 

whether he gave out that he had that revelation from the 

true Ged, or from Idols and falſe Gods, So that the meer 

pretence to Divine revelation was that which God would have 

puniſhed with ſo great — 

Sed. 2. The ewe tell us of three ſorrs of Prophets who were to 

be puniſhed with death by men, and three other ſorts who 

_——_ reſerved to divine puniſoment : Of the firſt rank were 

— 2 theſe. 1. He that prophecyed that which he had not heard, 

24. c. 10. and for this they inſtance in Zedekiah the ſon of Chenaanah, 

ſ. 3. who made him horas of iron and ſaid, Thus ſaith the Lord, 

this was the lying Prophet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which 

1 King.22. was revealed not to him but to another, and for chis they 

3 — inſtance in Hananiah the ſon of Atur, (but how truly I ſhall 

n not determine) this was the Plagiary Prophet. 3. He that 

prophe ſied in the name of an 1del, as the Prophets of Baal did, 

this was the Idel Propher, Theſe three when once fully 

convicted, were to be put to death. The other rank of theſe 

which were left to Gods hand conſiſted of theſe, 1. He that 

ſtiſtes and ſmotbers his own prophecy as; Jonas did, by which 

it 
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it may ſeem that when the Divine Spirit did overſhadow 
the »nderſtanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to their faculties, but left them to the free determination of 
their own wills in the execution of their office ; but this muſt 
be underſtood of a lower degree of prophecy ; for at ſome- 
times their prophecyes were as fire in their bones, that they Jer. 20.9. 
were never at any reſt till they had diſcharged their office. 

But withall by the example of Jonas, we ſee, that though 

the Spirit of prophecy like the fire on the Altar could — 

be kindled from heaven, yet it might be deſtroyed when it was 

not maintained with ſomething to feed upon; or when it 

met not with ſuitable entertainment from the ſpirits of 

thoſe it fell upon, it might retreat back again to heaven, or 

at leaſt lie hid in the embers till a new blaſt from the Spirit 

of Cod doth «aCounvyen, retrieve it into its former heat and 

activity. Thus it was with Jonas, 2. The other was, he 

that deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet; of ſuch God faith 

Deut. 18. 19. Aud it ball come to paſs, that whoſoever ſhall 

wor hearken to my words which he ſhall ſpeak in my name, 

I will require it of him. Which Mui monides explains by 

DN2W IVA MINN death by the hands of God, which he thus Mum. de- 
diſtinguiſheth from the Cereth, that he makes the death per ſandum. le- 
mann cli to be leſs then the Cereth, becauſe this latter fue 4 
continued in the ſoul after death, but the other was expiated + — 
by death; but generally they interpret it of a ſudden death Cb. 
which falls upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, he who hearkens ap Bux- 
wot to the words of his own Prophecy; of which we have a torf. de 
moſt remarkable inſtance in Scriptare, concerning the Pro- &. 
phes whom Ged ſent to Bethel (whom Terran calls Same- 5 7g. 
as,the Jews Hedua) whom God deſtroyed in an unuſual man- Kings 13. 
ner for not obſerving the command which God had given 9+ + 
him, not to eat bread nor drink water at Bethel, nor turn again Ver. 18. 
by the way he came. Neither was it any excuſe to this Pro- 

Fhet that the old Prophet at Bethel told him that an Angel 

ſpake unto him 2 the word of the Lord that he ſhould turn 

back. For, 1. Thoſe whom God reveals his will unto, he 

gives them full aſſurance of it, in that they have a clear and 
diftinft progaty of God upon their own winds; and ſo they 

have no doubt but it. is the word of the Lord which comes 
unto... 
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unto them; but this Propher could have no ſuch ceyraivty of 
the Divine revelation which was made to another, — 
when it came immediately to contradift that which was fo 
ſpecially enjoyned him. 2.Where God commands a Prophet 
ro do any thing in the _ of his meſſage, there he can 
have no ground to queſtion whether God ſhould comnter- 
mand it or no by another Prophet; becauſe that was in 
effect to thwart the whole deſign of his meſſage. So it was 
in this action of the Prophets ; tor Ged intended his not ear- 
ing and drinking in Bethel to teſtiſie how much he /oathed 
and abomiuated that place ſince its being polluted with Ido- 

latry. 3. He might have jult cauſe to queſtion the integrity 

of the cl Prophet, both becauſe of his living in Bethel, and 
not openly, according to his office, reproving their Idelatry, 
and that God ſhould ſend him out of 7 adea upon that very 
errand, which would not have ſeemed ſo probable, if there 

had been trat Prophets reſident upon the place. 4. The 
thing he defired him to do was not an af of that weight and 
importance on which God uſeth to ſend his Word to any Pro- 
phets, much leſs by one Prophet to contradict what he had 
ſaid by another, and therefore Tertullian ſaith of him, 
penam deſerts jejunii Init, God puniſhed him for breaking his 
faſt at Bethel, and therefore that meſſage of this Propher 

ſeemed to gratifie more mans carnal appetite, then uſually 
the actions of Prophets did, which were moſt times matten 
of hardſtip and wneaſineſs to the fleſh, 5. However all theſe 
were, yet he yei/ded too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much 
reaſon on his fide as he had, being well aſſured that God had 

commanded him, he had reaſon to fee tome clear evidence 

of a commermand, before he altered his mind: if he had 

ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have faggerd his 

faith, he ought to have made his immediate recomr[e to God 
by prayer for the ſettlement of his mind and removal of this 

great temptation. But ſo eafily to hearken to the words of 
a lying Prophet, which centradicted bis own meſſage, argued 
either great unbelief as to his own commiſſion, or too great 

eafneſs and inadvertency in being drawn afide by the old 
Prophet. And therefore God mode that old Prophet himſelf 
in the miaſt of his entertainment, as with a hand writing 


againſt 
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againſt the wall to tell him he was weighed in the ballunce and 
found toolight, and therefore his life ſhould be taken from 
bim. Thus we ſee how dangerous a thing it was either to 
connterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, or to hearken to thoſe 
who did. 

Ic is the generally received opiniown among the Fewifh Sef?, 3. 
Dofters, that the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophets did 
peculiarly belong to the great Sanhedrin., And that this 
was one end of its inRiturion. So Maimenides after he hath Peel. 
largely diſcourſed of the paniſhment of a ſeducer, and ſpeak- 2 
ing of that of a ſalſe Prephet, he lap es this down as a ſtanding 
rule among them WW 122 208 PUN R121 PIN PR) 

No falſe Prophet was to be judged but in the Conrt of ſeventy 

one; which was the number of the great Sanuhedrin, And 

there is ſome thing looks very like this in the proceedings of 

the people of Iſrael againſt the Propher Feremiah ; for the 

people, the Þ riefts and the Prophets, they laid hold on him; ler. 26. 8. 

and immediately after we read that the Princes of 7 ndah 

(by whom Grotius underſtands the Senators of the great 

Sanbedrin) they come up from the Kings houſe to the howſe of Ver. 10, 

the Lord, and ſat dywn in the entry of the new gate of the Lords ' 

houſe : (which probably was the place where the great Sam 7-010'.1% 

he drin ſat) where after a particular examination ot Jeremiah, ed _ 

they acquit him as a perſon not worthy to dye upon a counter- ; , : 776 

feiting Prophecy, but declare that he ſpake unto them in the 1.3 c. 6 06 

name of the Lord. And in this ſenſe Grotizs likewiſe un- ler. 26.16. 

derſtands what is ſaid of Zedekiah concerning Jeremiah to Lex. 38.5. 

the Princes of Indah afterwards, behold he is in your hand; 

for the King us not he that can do ought againſt you, i e. faith 

Grotins, in manibus Synedrii, cujus eſt judicare de Propheta 

vers aut falſo, And to this many make thoſe words of oy 

Saviour, refer, that it is impoſſible a Prophet ſhould periſh ont 

of Jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the great Sanhedris was in Luk 3.33. 

Jeruſalem ; and ſo elſewhere our Saviour ſaith, O Jeruſalem, 

Jeruſalem, thow that killeſt the Prophets and ſboneſt them Maith, 23. 

which are ſent wnto thee ; becauſe there it was the true Pro- 37˙ 

phets were deſtroyed as though they had been falſe ones, and 

Gods own meſſengers puniſhed with the death of ſedvcers, 

which was /opidation, And on this very aceount many are 
Z of 
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of opinion that our Saviewr was condemned by the Saxhe- 
drin at Jernſalem-;, which is ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled 
in the houſe of Caiaphas the High Prieſt, when Chriſt was 
carried th;ther for examination; which ſome think to have 
been at his /odgings in the Temple, others at his Palace in the 
City. For we read that the chief Priefts, and the Elder, 
and all the Coancil were met rogether at the High Prieſt; 
Palace in order to owr Saviours tryal, The next morning 
they were met early together again in order to the further 
ſcanning ol this huſineſa; but they ſeem not to examine Chriſt 
concerning a tre ſpirit of Prophecy, but concerning his being 
the Meſſias, and calling himſelf the Son of God, and fo they 
would ſeem rather to proceed upon the Law againſt blaſ- 
phemy, then that againſt falſe Prophets. 

But that which was the greateſt ſecarity of the people 
againſt the ipoſt ure of falſe Prophets, was the certain rules 
of judging them which were laid down in the Law of Moſer. 
Which may be comprehended under theſe te heads, ſuch 
as concern their doctrine, or ſuch as concern their prediftions, 
Firſt, ſuch as concerned the Prophers doctrine, which ſhould 
eſpecially be looked after becauſe the main office of a Prophet 
was to be interpres & internuncins divine vol untat is, to be 
4 revealer of Gods Will to men, For the primary notio of a 
Prophet doth not lie in ſoretelling fut are events, but in de- 
claring and interpreting to the world the mind of God which 
he receives by immediate revelation from himſelf, So that 
the receiving what he makes known by immediate revelation, 
is that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet, but it is wholly 
extrinſecal and accidental what time his Prophecy reſpects, 
whether paſt, preſent, or to come; but becauſe fatare con- 
tingencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane under- 
ſtanding, therefore the predifions of ſuch have been chiefly 
looked on as the chief note and character of a Prophet, as 
being apprehended to be the ftrongeft evidence of Divine 
revelation, And from hence it is in Scripture that the Patri. 
archs as Abraham and others are called Prophets, not becauſe 
of any pred;ions uttered by them, but becauſe of the fre- 
quency of immediate Divine revelation; among them, And 
hence likewiſe thoſe in the New Teſtament who expounded 
the 
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the Scriptures, by immediate inſpiration, are called Prophets, 
and this was the Swwav4ss ſpoken of by the Apoſtle, the 1 Cor. 14- 
expoſition of the hidden myſteries of the Old Teſtament by an 26. 
immediate inſpiration. And there is no word in the Hebrew 

for a Prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differences of 

time, but every one doth import immediate infþiration , for 

N' properly is one qui revelat abſcondita MIND a Seer 

chiefly reſpects the clear repreſentation of the intellectual pid. Alfe- 
Fpecies, by the lumen propbeticum to the wnderſtanding , du Trifol. 
and MN carries anequal indifferency to all circumitances of Nh. 53. 
times. 

This being then the chief atio of a Prophet, whatever he Sect. 5. 
declared as the mind and will of God, muſt be ſearched and 
examined to ſee what conſonancy it hath thereto. For the 
queſtion which Aoſes ſuppoſeth, is founded upon clear and 
evident reaſon, And if thou ſhalt ſay in'thine heart, How ſhall Deut. 18. 
we know the word which the Lord bath not ſpoken ? For it be. 21. 
ing plain that there may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to judge of what is delivered 
for divine revelation. For the clearing of which important 
queſtion, 1 lay down theſe principles. 

The immediate diftates of natural light , are no ſufficient 1. 
ſtandard to judge of divine revelation by. I mean not in re- 
terence to cn Aloe or repugnancy to natural light, but in 
reference to the extent and latitude of divine revelation, i. e. 
that nat ral light doth not contain in it whatever may be 
known of God or of his wil; and that upon theſe reaſons. 

1. It implyes no repugnancy to any dictate of nature, that 
Cod ſhould reveal any thing more of his mind and will, then 
is contained in the light of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as 
to matters concerning religion, no further then the chligati- 
on to duty, but leaves the particular determination of the 
manner of obeaience to divine poſitive Laws, as is clear in re- 
ference to the time, place , and particular duties of worſhip, 
3. Nature owning an univerſal obligation to the will of God 
in whatever he (hal command, doth ſuppoſe a power in God: 
to command what he pleaſeth. 4. Nature is ſenſible of its 
own decayes,and the imperfection of its own light, and there- 
fore ſeems rather to require further. 5/lnminarion, then to put 
2 2 any. . 
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any bar againſt it. 5. Mans happineſs being a free gift of 
God, it ſtands to the higheſt reaſon that he ſhould have the 
preſcribing of the conditions which are in order to it; now 
theſe conditions being the reſults, not of Gods neture, but of 
his arbitrariow will, it is impoſlidle that tur al light could 
ever reach to the full diſcovery of them, 6. It hath been 
the general ſenſe of all Nations in the wor/d, that God may 
reveal more of his will then mutere can reach unto ; which 
ſenſe diſcovers its ſelt in two things. 1, Praying to their 
ſeveral gods for direction. 2. Hearkning after pretended 
Oracles, which the Devil could never have had that advan- 
tage of deceiving the world by, had it not been for this ge- 
neral ſenſe of mankind, that there wanted ſome particular 
revelatien from God to make men happy- So then this may be 
aſſumed as a principle, that God may reveal more of his wind 
and will to mankind, then he hath done by the difites of 
meer nat ural light and reaſon, 

Whatever ſpeaks à direct repmgnancy to any of the funda- 
mental diftates of nature, cannot be of divine revelation. 
For thoſe being founded, not upon any poſitive or arbitrary 
will, but upon thoſe inward impreſſions which are derived 
from the divine nature its (elf, it cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed 
that God ſhould commiſſion any to ener vate his own fun- 
mental Law; and ſo by one will to contradit another. 
Placitum Regis mult never ftand againſt the Placita Corona; 
Thoſe things which depend upon fundamental and eſtabliſhed 
Laws, hold good againſt any poſitive ſentence or declaration 
of a Princes will; Becauſe he is ſappoſed to have bound up 
himſelf by the eſtabliſned Laws, and therefore any thing 
elſe which comes from him, contrary to them, is ſuppoſed 
not to be the Will of the Prince , but of the perſons per- 
[wading him to it. But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in God, 
that he ſhould be any wayes drawn to caſſate the obligation 
of what is imprinted upon the ſoul; of men as his own Law. 
But yet we muſt diſtinguiſh between ling the general obli- 
ation, and altering the particular nature of any thing which 
depends upon that general Law , the firſt in any cate is im- 
poſſible, that any di vine revelation ſhould make it not to be 

mans daty to obey his maker , ox not to be a fn to commmt 
| murder, 


werder, to le, or to ſteal from another; bur there may come 
a particular revelation from Godto alter the reſpecta and n 
tere of ſuch things as do immediately depend upon his own 
dominion , as the lives of perſons and the properties of things 
are, and thus God did reveal to eAbraham that he ſhould go 
and ſacrifice his ſon, which had been no murder when done 
upon Geds immediate command , and for a ſacrifice to him- 
{elf, and therefore would have been acceptable as a teſtimony 
ot entire obedience (which Gad did accept without the af ) 
and ſo the Iſraelittes taking the Agi, Fewels, and 
diſpeſſeſſing the Canaanites, did depend upon Gods immediate 
diſpoſai ot theſe things to them; which otherwiſe had been 
a i in them; and no doubt was ſo to any that were un- 
ſatuſied whether God had immediately commanded it or no. 
Or trom hence to infer any general rule, is no doubt a 
breach of divine commands, and contrary to his nature and 
will, 

Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſurive Lam, preſcribing 4 
ferm and manner wherein be will be worſhipped, it ij ſufficient 
evidence of a falſe Prophet, to go about to null the obligation 
of that Law; unleſi there be as great evidences given, that 
God did intend the eftabliſhing a new Law by that perſon , as he 
did at firſt the inſtitution-of the old by the hand of Moſes, 
This latter clauſe is inſerted, to ſhew that the ſuccteding of 
the dofrine of Chriſt into the place of the Law of Moſes, 
doth not bear any repugnancy to the Hypotheſis laid down, 
there being greater evidences of Gods intending the aboliſhing 
the ceremonial Law by the Goſpel of Chriſt, then there were 
of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes. But of thoſe after- 
wards, I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the meer pretence 
of divine revelation, ſhould deſtroy any precept of an eſtabli- 
ſhed poſitive Law; and this, as far as we can find, was the 
great rule the Fews went by, if any thing were ſpekgn by 
any Prophet, contrary to the Law of Moſer , or tending to 
the alteration of the worſhip of God eſtabliſhed thereby, he 
was accounted a falſe Propher. The modern 7ews to juſtifie 
themſelves in their own anbe lief, as to the doctrine of Chriſt, 
extend this further then the Law doth , for they inlarge it 
to all the precepts of the ceremonial Law; whereas God in the 
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Law ſeems to limit it to the Meral Law, and chiefly inſiſts 
on the three firſt precepts of the Decalug ue; and therefore 
condemns ſuch a one as ſpake in the name of the Lord, when 
he had not commanded them, Dent, 18. 20. and ſuch as endea- 
vo ured to bring in idolatry, Dent. 13. 1,2,3- where though 
the falſe Prophet ſhould offer to do ſigns and wonders before 
them, yet if his intention were to draw them to worfoip falſe 
gods , they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore 
Maimoniaes, where he largely diſputes about the trath of 
pe fund m. propheſies, layes this down as a certain rnle : Si Prepheta ſar- 
leg. cap. 8. rexerit, atque magna miracula aut prodigia fecerit & ad lalo- 
ſelt. 7. raverit falſitatis con vincere Prophet iam Moſis A. N. iſtam 
non andimus, quia certo novimus prodigi um 4 aut in- 
cant at ionibus product um eſſe, as Vorſtius renders him. If a 
Prophet do never ſo great miracles, and ſeeks to convince Moſes 
of falſbood, we are not to hearken to him, for we know that they 
are not done by the power of God , but by the illuſions of the 
De Idolo- Devil. And elſewhere he tells us, that if any one pretends 
lat. cap g. to prophecy y DWI in the name of Iduli they muſt net ſo 
leck. 9. much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire any ſigns 
or miracles from him ; and if of himſelf he ſhews any, we are 
net to regard or mind them; for, ſaith he, whoever doth but 
doubt in his mind concerning them, he breaks that command, 
Deut. 13. 3 and thou ſpalt not hearken to the words of that Prophet, So 
that the dofFrine once eſtabliſhed, ought to be our moſt cer- 
rain rule, according to which we mult judge of all pretender, 
to miracles; if their defgn be to draw men off from Gods 
Word, we are not to — to what they either ſay 

or da. 
4. The doctrine of thoſe Prophets who ſee k not to introduce Ido- 
Seft, 8. latry, muſt not be meaſured by a ſtrift conformity to the Words 
of Moſes bis Law, but to the main reaſon and intention of it, 
The great reaſon of this is, becauſe Goa did not intend the 
Jews ſhould alwayes reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremonial 
Lam, but ſent them Propbers to train them up by degrees, 
and to fit them for a ſtate of greater perfeftien., and there- 
fore it would be very wnreaſonable. to judge whether they 
were true Prophets or no exactly by that, which they came 
gradually to wean them from; which were all one, as to try 
one 
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one whether he were grown a man or no, by the ſwadling 
clouta he wore when he was a child. God tempered the Cere- 
monial Law much according to the condition and capacity 
of the perſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the ſancti- 
ons of it did immediately reſpect their temporary concerns; 
but we are not to think the end of that diſpenſation was to be 
meerly a Covenant for the Land of Promiſe, but as the Che- 
rubims in the Temple did alwayes look towards the Aﬀercy- 
ſeat, ſo did this whole Oeconomy look towards the coming of 
the Meſſias. But it was with the generality of the ei, as 
it is with Ignorant people, who looking up to the heavens, 
cannot fancy the fart to be any bigger then they ſeems to 
them; but Aſtronomers by the help of their Oprick tubes 
and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt magnitude of them; 
ſo the ew ordinarily thought there was no more in thoſe 
types and ſhadows, then was viſibly repreſented to them, but 
ſuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt Teleſcope 
to diſcern the day-ſtar from on high with) could eaſily look 
through thoſe preſpecti ves, into the moſt glorious myſteries of 
the Gofþel of 1 Cbriſt. Theſe Ae being like triangnlar 
Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a due light and poſture, before 
they can repreſent that great variety of Firitual myſteries 
which was contained in them. Now the great office of the 
Prophets was to adminiſter this light to the people, and to 
dire& them in thoſe excellent pieces of 4g gg by 
the help of a Prophetick glaſs they might ſee the Sox of 
God fully repreſented to their view. Beſides this, the Pro- 
phetical office was a kjnd of Chancery to the Moſaick Law, 
wherein the Prephers did interpret the Pandects of the Law 
ex £quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God 
did diſpence with the outward letter of it, to exalt the more 
the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it. Hence the Prophers ſeem 
many times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outward preſcribed Pla 30. 8. 
Cercmonies, when their intent is not to condemn the obſerva- W 16. 
tion of them, but to tel] the people there were greater things — * 
which God looked at, then the outward eb ſer vation of ſome 66, 3. . 
Ceremonial precepts, and that God would never accept of lerem. 7. 
that by way of commutation, for real and internal geodneſs, *1523:33+ 1 
Hence the Prophers by their own practice, did frequently ſhew 

that 
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that the Lam of Moſes did not fo inas penal oblige men , 
but that God would accept of thoſe actions, which were per- 
formed without the regalaærity required by the Law of 
Aeſes , and thus he did of ſacrificing upon high places, not 
only before the building of the Temple, but ſometimes after, 

x Kings ag he accepted of the ſacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
18.35. even when high places were forbidden. Which the ewt are 
become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a trie Prophet 
Vid. Terchi may ſometimes command ſomething to be done in violation of 
in Der. the Law of Moſes, ſo he doth not draw people to 1delaryy, 
18. 21. Ex nor deſtroy the obligation of Moſes his Law. But this they 
Vorſt, ad reſtrain to 12 = ſomething done in caſe of nece ſſiey, and 
te fu that it ſhould not paſsinto a precedent or a perpetual Law 
cap.9. ſict. and therefore their rule is 79 7 — We i 
3.65 7. Prophet was to be hearkened to in every thing he commanded in 
acaſe of neceſſity. But by this it is clear that the Prophers 
were not to be tryed by the letter of the Law of Moſes, but 
by the end and the reaſon of it, Ihus much I ſuppoſe will 
make it clear what rules the people had to try the Prophet 
doctrine by, without miracles, 
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The tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


T he great diſſicalty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 

diftions from Jerem. 18.7, B, &c. Some general Hypo- 
theſes premiſed fer the clearing of it. The firſt concerns the 
froxnds why prediftions are ac counted an evidence'of divine 
revelation. T bree Conſettaries drawn thence. The ſecond, 
the manner of Gods revelation of his will to the miudi of rhe 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of pro » The third à, 
that God did not always reveal the internal purpoſes of bis 
will anto the true Prophets. The grand que ftion propownded 
bow it may be koyrown when predifteons expreſs Gods deereer, 
aud whenunly the ſeriesof cauſes. For the firſt , ſeveral 
rale daid down... I. When the prediftion 1s confirmed by « 
freleve miracir. 2. When the —— exceed the 
probabiliry of ſecond canſes. 3. confirmed by Gods 
oath. 4. When the bleſſings ſore-told are purely iritual. 
T bree rule: for interpreting the prophecyes which redÞett the 
fate of things under the Goſpel. 5. When all circommftances 
are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agree 
inthe [ame prediftions. Predithions do not expreſs Gods un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of 
judgements, or are prediftions of temporal bleſſings. Thecaſe 
of the Nixivites, Heaekiah and at hers opened. Of repentance 
in God, what it in yes. The Jewiſo objeFtions aboat predi- 
Chons of temrpor al ble ſang i anſwered. In what caſes miracles 
Were cxprtted fromthe Prophets, when they were to confirms 
the trath of their religion. Tuff anced in the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijah, Hahah, and of Moſes himſelf , Whoſe divine 
rot bority that it was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
againſt the modern ewe, and their pretences anſwered. 


He next thing which the rules of tryal concerned, was $A, 1, 


T the predittzons of the Prophets, Concerning which 
Cd himſelf hach laid down this general rule, Dent, 18. 22. 
Aa When 
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When a Prophet fpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to paſs , that is the thing which che Lord 
hath not fpoken, but the Prophet hath Foken it preſumptuonſly, 
thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Grotins underſtands this 
place of the Prophets telling the people he would do ſome 
miracles to confirm his defFrine, but, faith he, if thoſe mz. 
racles were not done as he ſaid, it was an evident demonſtra- 
tion of a falſe Prophet. It is certain it was ſo ; for then his 
own month told him he was a lying Prophet; but theſe word; 
ſeem to referr rather ro ſomething futare then preſent, and 
are therefore generally wuderfteod concerning the truth of 
prediction; which was a matter of very difficulttryal, in re- 
gard of the goodneſs or the juſtice of God lo frequently in- 
terpoſing between the prediction and the event. That place 
which makes it ſo diſicult to diſcern the truth of a prediction 
by the event, is 7erem. 18. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what inſtant 7 ſhall 
Meal concerning a Nation , and concerning a Kingdom , to 
pluck mp, and to pull down , anddeftroy it: If that Nation 
againſt whom I have pronomnced,turn from evil, I will repent 
7 the evil I had thought to do unte them; And at what iuſtaut 
1 fall Meak concerning a Nation, and concerning 4 Kingdom 
to build and to plant it; if it do evil in m fight , that it obey 
wot my voice, then will 1repent of the good where with I ſaid 1 
world benefit them. By which place it ſeems clear, that even 
afcer the prediftions of Prophets, God doth reſerve a liberty 
to himſelf, either to repent of the evi or the good that 
was foretold concerning any people; how then can the fidelity 
of a Prophet be diſcovered by the event, when God may alter 
the event, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet ? This being 
a caſe very intricate and obſcure, will call tor the more d;/i- 
gence in the w»folding of it: In order to which, we ſhall 
firſt premiſe ſome general py , and then come to the 
particular reſo/utiow of it, The general Hypotbeſes will be 
concerning the way and method of Gods revealing future con- 
tingencies to the Prophets, without which it will be ibi 
to reſolye the particular emergent caſes concerning pre- 
dittions. 
T he por of future events i no further an argument of 


2,Hypoth, 4 Prophetick, Spirit, then as the fort knowledge of thoſe things 
10 
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is ſuppoſed to be ont of the reach of any created under ſlauding. 
And therefore God challengeth this co himſelf in Scriptare, 
as a peculiar prerogative Of his own, to declare the things that 
are to come, and thereby manifeſts the Idols of the Gentiles to 
be no Gods, becanſe they could not ſtew to their wor ſhippers the 
things to come, Iſaiah. 44. 6,7. From this hypotheſis theſe two 
ConſeRaries follow, 

1. That the events which ave foretold, muſt be ſuch as do 
exceed the reach of any created intellet, for otherwiſe it 
could be no evidence of a Spirit of true Prophecy; fo that 
the foretefing of ſuch events as depend upon a ſeries of 
natural _— or ſuch as though they are out of the reach of 
hamane under ſtanding, yet are not of the Diabolical, or ſuch 
things as fall out caſual true, but by no certain groundi of 
prediction, can none of them be any argument of a Spirit of 
Propbecy. 

2. That Where there were any other evidences, that the 
Prophet ſpake by Divine Revelation, there was no reaſon to 
wait the fulfilling of every particular Prophecy before he was 
believed as a Prophet. If ſo , then many of Gods chiefeſt 
Prophets could not have been believed in their own Cenera- 
tion; becauſe their Prophecies did reach ſo far beyond 
them, as Iſaiabs concerning Cyrus, the Prophet at Bethel 
concerning 7ofias; and all the Prophecies concerning the 
captivity and deliverance from it , muſt not have been be- 
lieved till fulfilled, that is, not believed at all, for when 
Prophecies are accompliſhed, they are no longer the objef#s of 
faith, but of ſenſe. Where then God gives other evidences 
of Divine inſpiration, the credit of the Prophet is not ſuſpend- 
ed upon the minute accompliſhment of every event toretold 
by him, Now it is evident there may be particular Divine 
revelation of other things beſides fut ure contingencies, ſo that 
if a reaſon may be given why event once foretold may not 
come to pals, there can be no reaſon why the credit of any 
Prophecy ſhould be invalidated on that account; becauſe 
every event is not exactly correſpondent to the prediction. 
It is moſt certain that what ever comes under Divine know- 
ledge,may be Divinely revealed; for the manifeſtation which 
is cauſed by any light, may exrend its ſelf to all rhings to 

Aa 2 which 
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which char /ight is extended; but chat l;ght which the Pro- 
phers ſaw by was a Divine light, and therefore might 9 
ly extend it ſelf to all kind 0 _ bat becauſe future cou- 
tingencies are the moſt remate from humane knowleage, there- 
fore the foretelling of theſe hath been acconnted the great 
evidence Of a true Prophet; but yet there may be a knowledge 
of other things in alower * then future contingencies 
which may immediately depend upon Divine revelation ; and 
theſe are, 

I. Such things which cannot be known by one 2 
wan, but yet is certainly known by other men; as the preſent 
knowledge of things done by perſons at a remote diftavce 

2 King, g. from them: thus Eliſba knew what Gehezs did, when he 
26: flowed Naaman; and thus the knowledge of the tbangbts of 
anothers heart depends upon immediate Divine revelation, 
1 Cor. 14. Whereas every one may certainly kxow the tg b of his 
25. Own heart ; and therefore to ſome choſe thing may be 
matters Of ſenſe or evident demenſtration, which to another 

may be a matter of immediate revelation, 

2. Such things as relate not to fut ure contingencies, but 
are matters of faithexceeding the reach of humane appreben i- 
en; ſuch things as may be known when revealed, but could 
never have been found out without immediate revelation ; 
ſuch all the myſteries of our religion are, the myfery of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Hypoſtatical nnion, the death ot the 
Son of God for the pardon of the ſins of mankind. Now the 
immediate revelation of either of theſe rwo /orts of ob jets 
ſpeaks as much a traly Prophetical ſpirit as the prediflicn of 
future contingencies, So that this muſt not be locked on as 
the juſt and adequate rule to mea ſure a ſpirit of Prophecy by; 
becauſe the ground of judging a Prophetical ſpirit by that, 
is common with other things without that , ſeeing other 
objects are out of the reach ot humane underſtanding as well 
as fut ure events, and therefore the diſcovery of them muſt 
immediately low from Divine revelation. 

3. The revelation of future events to the underſtanding of 
a Prophet, is never the leſs immediate, although the event may 
not be correſpondent to the prediction. So that if it be mani- 
felt that God immediately reveal ſuch future contingencies to 

a 
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a Prophet, he would be nevertheleſs a tre Prophet whether 


thoſe prediffions took ei or ww. For © true Prophet is 
known by the truth of Divine reve lation to the perſon of the 
Propher, and not dy the (weceſs of the bing, which as is laid 
down in the hypotheſis, is no further an evidence of a true 
Prodher then as it is an argament & poſteriers to prove Divine 
revelation by. If then the alteration of events after predifti- 
ont be reconcileable with the truth and faith ulueſi of God, 
there is no queſtion but it is with the trach of a Prophe- 
tical ſpirit, the formality of which lies in immediate revel a> 


tion. 


The Prophets could not declare any thing wore ta the people 5,7 3. 
then Was immediately vt vealed unto themſelves ; What was Hyp, 2. 


preſently revealed, fo much they knew and no mere, becauſe 
the /piris of Prophecy came upon them per modum im- 
prefſionss tranſcumnt is, as the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum 
habit; the lumen propheticmm was in them not as lamen in 
cerpare lxcido, but as lumen in atre, and therefore the /ighr 
of revelation in their ſpirits depended upon the immediate 
irradiations of the Divine Spirit. The Prophets had not 
alwayes a power tO Prophecy when they would themſelves, 
and there it is ſaid when they Propheſred that the Word of the 
Lord came unto them. And theretore the Schools determine 
that a Propbet upon an immediate revelation did not know 
emnia prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in therr barbarous lah- 
guage) all things which God might reveal, the reaſon where- 


of Aqninas thus gives ; the gro umd laith he, of rhe connexion 2-2-9191 
of diverſe eb jetis together is ſome common tie or principle which Alt. 1,04 


joynes them together ; as charity or prudence tr in moral ver- 
twes, and the right under ſtanding of the principles of a ſcience, 
is the ground why all things belonging to that ſcience are un- 
der ſtood; but now in Divine revelation, that which connect. 
the ob jetta of Divine revelation i God himſelf ; now becauſe he 
cannot be fully apprehended by any humane intelelt, therefore 
the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot comprehend all matters 
capable of bring revealed, but only ſuch as it pleaſeth Cod 
bimſelf freely to communicate to the Prophets under ſtanding by 
immediate revelation. This is further evident by all thote 
different degrees of illumination and Prophecy which the 
Aa 3 er 
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Jens and other writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of dreams 
and viſions, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the gradus 
Moſaicus, the external woyce, &c. Now in every one of 
theſe degrees the Prephet could go no further then his pre- 
ſent revelation extended; and therefore Aquinas determines 
that the under ſtandings of the Prophets were inſtrumenta 


deſicientia reſpecta principalis agentis, i. e. that in propheti- 


cal illumination the mind of the Prophet was ſo meved by 


the Spirit of God, as an inſtrument in the hand of an Arti- 


ficer, which bears no proportion with the 25 of the work» 
man : And therefore the mind of a Prophet is moved, ſome- 
times only to apprehend the thing repreſented (which they 
call inſtinctiu di vinus, of which they A Prophet may have 
no certainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes 
it is moved ſo far as to know certainly that this revelation 
is from God (this they call lumen Propheticum) ſometimes a 
Prophet may be moved to ſpeak . things which he fully 
underſtands, ſo it was with moſt of the true Prophets; but 
ſometimes men may be moved to ſpeak that which they an- 
derſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphas, and 7 in Ba- 
laam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented to the fancy of 
one without any poſſibility of underſtanding the meaning of 
thoſe imaginary [pecies, as in Pharaohs and Nebnchadue x- 
Lars dreams; and to another may be given the true judge- 
ment of thoſe motions of fancy without the repreſentation of 
the things to them, as in Zoſeph and Daniel, Now in theſe 
and many other different im pre ſions of this prophetical ſpirit, 
the Prophets to whom the things were revealed, could go 
no further then the drgrce of the revelation made to them 
did extend. 

Goa did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal coun- 
ſels and decrees ef ha own will, but often ly the method and 
ſeries of his providence in the adminiſtration of things in the 
world. Which is the ground of that three-fold I baden 
of Prophecy in the Schoels into propheria predeſtinationis, 
propbetia preſcientie, and propbetia comminationis; which is 
taken from the ordinary gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they 
are thus explained , the Prophecie of Predeſtination is when 
the event depends wholly upon Gods will without any re- 
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& to owrs, as the Prophecie of the Incarnation of Chriſt , 
the Prophecie of Preſcience is of ſuch things as depend upon 
the liberty of mans wil; and the Prophecie of Commination 
only denotes Gods denunciations of heavy judgements againſt 
a people, But Aquinas doth better redace the two former 
to exe, and ſo the ground of the difference is to be fetched 
from the different ways whereby God knows things in the 
world; which is either as they are in their cauſes, and fo 
they note the order and ſeries of things in the world, with the 
mut nal reſpects and dependencies they have one upon au- 
ther, and this refers to Gods adminiſtration of things in the 
world; or elle God looks upon them as they are in them 
ſelves, or according to his own poſitive determinations of 
them; and now in this ſenſe they are wnalterable; but in the 
other they are not; but God may alter thoſe re pet of 
things when he pleaſeth. Now though this different manner 
of knowledge can never be conceived ſeparate from one ane- 
ther in the Divine wnderflanding, yet in the revelation made 
to the mind of a Prophet, they may be disjoyned from each 
ether, becauſe God doth not always reveal — in the high - 
eſt degree to the Prophets, for no free agent doth always act 
as far as he can. And therefore prophetical revelation is 
ſometimes a repreſentation of Gods internal decrees, and then 
they always take effect, and ſomerimes only the order of can- 
fer and effects, and they may admit of an alteration, and the 
prophecie nevertheleſs be true, becauſe then it referred only 
to the ſeries of cauſes in the world according to which the 
events would follow if God himſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe 
things being thus premiſed, we come to particular reſol/xt;- 
ons, which mult ariſe from the evidences that may be given 
when prophetical predictions did expreſs Gods internal purpoſe 
and decree, and when only the order of canſes in the world; 
for in theſe latter it is apparent that events might not an- 
ſwer prediftions , and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet: 
which is a matter of greater di ſiculty, viz. to find out the exact 
differences of theſe two, till the event hath made it apparent 
which came from Gods wnalterable purpoſe, and which not. 
But though it be a ful ject little ſpoken to either by Zewifþ 


or ¶ brip4an Writers, yet weare in hopes there may be _ 
| uch 
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ſuch clear notes of Aſtiacbion diſcovered between them, even 
a priori, which may ſufficiently clear Gods faithfalnes, and 
the Prophets trath, though the event be not always corre- 
ſpon dent to the words of a prediction. | 

1 begin then with ube evidences that may be given when 

predictions do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 

Every prediction confirmed by a preſent miracle, doth not ex- 
preſs meerly the order of camſes , but the determynations of 
Gods will, becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſon given 
why the order of cauſes in nature ſhould be altera to expreſs 
the dependences of thing on each ther; for herein a miracle 
would rather ten d to weaken then freagthen faith, becauſe 
the end of the miracle would be to confirm their faith as co 
events following upon their cawſes ; but now the medium 
uſed for that end ſeems to prove the contrary, viz, that God 
can alter the ſeries of canſes when he pleaſes bumſelf by Work- 
ing miracles , and therein going contrary tothe rewrſe of 
nature; and therefore a miracle ſeems to bea very con- 
gruous arg ment in this, becauſe its ſelf is an evidence that 
may be, which it comes to prove hall not le. But when Pro- 
phets come to declare the internal -parpoſes of the will of 
God concerning future contingencies , no argument can be 
more ſui table to demonſtrate the trath of what is ſpoken then 
the working of a preſent miracle; for this demonſtrates to 
the ſenſes of men. that however wnlikely the eveur may be to 
them which is forero/d, yet with God all things are poſſible, 
and chat it is very «n/kely God would ſend ſuch a wefengey 
to declare a falſtond, whom he entruſted ſo great a- power 
with as that of working wiraeles, Thus it was in that re- 
mar kalle prophecie concerning Joſs by the wax of God at 
Bethel, 260 years before bis birth, which though it were to 
come to paſs ſo long after, Cd confirmed it by a fign,which 
was the renting of the altar,” and the pouring out of the aſbes 
upon it, and phe withering of Jeroboams band. We cannot 
therefore in reaſon thinł that God would fer fo dear a cal, 
to any deedwhich'he did intend him ſolf to cancel afterward. 
. Predittions expreſs Gods inward purpoſe when the things 
foretald do exceed all probabilities of ſecond cauſes ; in which 
caſe, thoſe words of Tertullian ſeem very harſh, orede quia 


im- 
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impoſſibile; yet taking that 5 bility as relating to ſecond 
— and the ground of bo de on divine prediction, 
we ſee what reaſon there may be for them: For the more 
wnlikely the thing is to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the great- 
er evidence is it that the Prophets in forerelling it did not 
reſpect the meer order of things in the world, but the un- 
terable counſels of the will of God, which therefore would 
certainly have their timely accompliſhments, When there- 
fore any Prophets did foretell things above the reach of »a- 
tural cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was a 
certain evidence of a falſe Prophet, as the contrary was of a 
true one; for none could know ſo long before-band ſuch 
things as were above all humane power, but ſuch to whom 
Ged himſelf, who alone was able to effeft them, did reveal 
and communicate the knowledge of them. And hence we ſee 
in Scripture thoſe prediftions which have ſeemed to carr 

the greateſt ;mprobabilities with them, have had the mo 

punctual accompliſhments, as the Iſraelites returning out of 


e/£gypt atthe end of the 430 years; their deliverance by Gal: 3.17; 


Cyrus after the captivity in Babylon, which ſeemed ſo im- 
probable a thing, that when God ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in 


with this preface, that he fruſtrateth the rokens of rhe lyars, and 


maketh the diviners mad but confirmeth the word of his ſervant, 
and performeth the _— his meſſengers, that ſaith to e- 
ruſalem, Thon ſhalt be inbabited, &c. The more »»liksly then 
the thing was to come to paſs, the greater evidence there 
was in ſo clear a prophecie of it ſo long before (above 100 
years) and ſo exact a fulfilling of it afterwards preciſely 
at the expiring of the LX X years from the firſt Capti- 


vit J. 


Preaittions concerning future events, which are confirmed Seft. 6. 


by an oath from God himſelf, de expreſs the immmtable deter- 
minations of Gods will, For which we have the greateſt a- 
ſurance we can deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein God wil- 
ling more abundantly to ſhew wnto the heirs of promiſe the im- 
mutability of his counſel, confirmed it by an oath, that by t. 
immutable things in which it was impoſſible for God to lye, we 
might have a | a , &c. Wherein the Apoſtle 
| B 


ob- 
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ebviates and removes all denbta and Arge, leſt Cod af- 
ter the declaring of his will, ſhould alter the event foretold 
in it, and that C doth, both by ſbewing that God had made 
an abſolute promiſe, and withall to prevent all dowbrs, leſt 
ſome tacite condition might hinder performance, he tels us that 
God had annexed his cath toir, which two things were the 
moſt undoubredevidences of the i-mutab-lity of Gods counſel. 
The word YH here uſed, doth in Scripture often note 
the fruſtrating of mens hopes and expectations, ſoitis uſed 
Habak, 3. 17. 4 ipyw j we render it the labour 
of the Olive ſbal fail. So Oſea 9. 2. % * diet if hb 20 rde, 
and the new Wine ſhall fail in her, Thus the meaning here is, 
that by two imm utable things in which it is innpo ſſible that 
God ſhould fruſtrate the expectations of men, or alter the 
events of things after he had declared them. For Gods oath 
is an evident demonſtration of the immutability of his will 
in all prediftions to which this is anzexed, and doth fully ex- 
clude that which the Scripture calls repenting in God, that is, 
doing otherwiſe then the words did ſeem to expreſs, becauſe 
of ſome tacite conditions underitood in them, So we find 
Pſal.89.31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. I they break my ftatnres, 
and keep not my commandements, then will I viſit their tranſ- 
greſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with ftripes;, never- 
theleſs my loving kindneſs will I not utterly rake from him, 
nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to fail; my Covenant will I nat 
break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of my dips. Once 
have I ſworn by my holineſs, that I will not lye unto David. 
His ſeed ſball endure for ever, and his throne as the Sun before 
me. Wherein we fee what way God takes to aſſure us of the 
immutability of his Covenant with his people, by the oath 
which he — to his promiſes; whereby God doth moſt 
fully expreſs the wnalterable determinations of his own will, 
in that he [wears by his own holineſs that he would not lye 
unto David, i, e. that he would faithfully perform what he 
had promiſed to him. And therefore Tertallian well ſaith, J. 
ati ſumus quorum cauſa Deus jurat, ſed miſeri & deteſtabiles 
ſi ne juranti quidem credimm, It is happy for us unbelieving 
creatures, that God ſtoops ſo low as to confirm his Covenant 
with an 4h; but it will be fad and miſerable for * as 
are 
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dare not venture their faith upon it, when God hath annexed 
his oath unto it. It is thought by expoſitors , that there is a 
peculiar emphaſis in thoſe words \NYIWI NNN Once have 1 
ſworn, thereby noteing the irrevocable nat ure of Gods oath, 
that there is no need of repetition of it as among men, becauſe 
when once God (wears by himſelf it is the higheſt demonſtrati- 
ox that no conditions whatever ſhall alter * declared pur- 


187 


poſe. And therefore the Council of Toledo well explains the coxc.ror. 
different nature of Gods Oath and his repentance in Scri- 8.6. 3. 


pt ares; 7 mrare namque Dei eſt d ſe ordinata nullatenus con- 
vellere; penitere vere eadem ordinata cum vel uerit immu- 
tare ; God is ſaid to ſwear when he binds himſelf abſolutely 
to performance; and to repent, when things fall out contrary 
to the declaration of Gods will concerning them; for ſo it 
muſt be underſtood to be only mutatio ſententia, and not 
conßlii, that the alteration may be only in the things, and 
not in the eternal purpoſe of God, But ſince it is evident in 
Script ure, that many predittions do imply ſome tacite conditi- 
ons, and many declarations of Gods will do not expreſs his 
internal 2 1 N it ſeemed neceſſary in thoſe things which 
Cod did declare to be the irrevocable purpoſes of his will, there 
ſhould be ſome peculiar mark and character ſet upon them 
for the confirmation of his peoples faith; and this we find to 
be the anne xing an oath to his promsſes. Thus it is in that 
grand Inſtrument of Peace between God and his people, the 
Covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleaſed ſo far to 
ſtrengthen the faith of his people in it, that he ratifies the 
articles of peace therein contained, but eſpecially the Ad of 
Grace on his own part with an oath, thereby to afſwre them 
it was never his purpoſe to repeal it, nor to fail of perform- 
ance in it. For we are not to think that an Oath layes any 

greater obligation upon God for performance, then the meer 

declaration of his will ,, it being a part of immatable juſtice, 

and conſequently »eceſſarily implyed in the Divine nature to 

perform promiſes when once — but Gods Oath reſpects ws 

and not himſelf, viz.. that it might be a teſtimomy unto us that 

Gods will thereby declared, is Nis eternal and wnchangeable 

will, and ſo the mercies thereby promiſed are ſure mercies; 


ſuch as are a αννν without any repentance on Gods part. Iſa. 55.3, 
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\ Prediftions made by the Prophets concerning bleſſmgs meerly 
— Spirit nal, — internal parpoſe, and therefore muſt 
have their certain accompliſhment in the time prefixed by the 
Prophets. The grand reaſon of this Propoſition , is, that the 
be towing of bl:ſſings meerly ſpiritual , doth immediately 
flow from the grace and favory of God, and depend not upon 
conditions on our part, as procuring cauſes of them, and 
therefore there can be no account given why God ſhould 
ſuſpmad the perſor mance of ſuch promiſes , which would not 
more ſtrongly ha ve held why he ſhould not have made any 
ſuch prowi/es at all, And therefore when we fee that »or- 
withſtanding the higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free pre- 
wiſes, we can have no reaſon to think that any other demwerir; 
interpoſong between the promiſes and performance, ſhould 
hinder the accompliſbwent of them; unleſs it be inſerted in 
the promiſes themſelves, which is contrary to the nature of 
free promiſes : Upon this ground all the promi ſer relating to 
the Goſpel ſtate, and to the Covent of grace therein con- 
tained, mult have their due accompliſpmene in the time and 
manner prefixed by the Prophets ,, and thereſore the pe are 
miſerably iu when they ſwppoſe the reaſon why the promiſe 
of the Meſſias is yet deferred after ſo long expectation of 
him, is, the ſins of their people; for this ſeems to that 
Gods promiſe of the Mefſias did depend upon their own 
righteow{neſs and worthineſs above all other people, which if 
u doth, they are /ike to be the molt miſerable and defferate 
people the world bath; and beſides, if Gods intwition of [in 
makes him deferr the coming of the XMefſrao, bis foreſig h of 
in would have hindred him from ever promiſing a Meſſias to 
come; but this was fo far from being a hinderaxce of Gods 
promiſe, that the main end of the coming of the Meſſi a was 
Dan. 9.24. le ma rrconciliation for iniquity, and to make aw end of fin , 
and to bring in — rigbteouſneſs, And we fee where- 

ever the Prophets infilt on the Coprment of grace, the great 

promiſe contained in it is the blotting ont of tranſgreſſions , 
Ke... and rewembring fins no more, and that y on the account 
5 of Gods free love and for his own memes ſake : This can be 
2 no reaſon. then why prediftions concerning ſpiritual bleſſings 

ſhould not have their exe accowpti/amrent , becauſe there 
can 


{ 
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/ can be no bar againſt free Love, and the beftowing of ſuch 


mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt wnworthineſs of them, 
as GoFpel blefſings do. 


The great diſiculty lyes in explaining the Prophetical phra- Sec. 8. 


ſes concerning the GoFFel ſtate , which ſeem to intimare a 
greater advancement and flouriſhing of peace and holineſs 
therein, then hath as yet been ſeen in the Chriſtian world 
which gives the Jews the greater occaſion to imagine that the 
fate ſo much Foken of by the Prophets, is not yet eſtabliſhed 
in the world, But all the diffica/ty herein ariſeth from the 
want of cenſideration of the Idiotiſi of the Prophetical lan- 
gage, eſpecially where it reſßecta the fate of — under 
the Goſpel, concerning which, we may obſerve theſe follow- 
ing rales. 

The Prophets under the old Teſtament , when they ſpeak, of 
things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the re- 
_ = of ſuch things as were then in nſe among them- 
felves , thus the ſpiritual worſhip of the Goppel is prophecyed 
of, under the notion of the legal worſhip — the Jews ; 
the conver fron of egypt to the Goſpel, is forerold Iſaiab 19. 
19, 21. by the ſerting up of an Altar, and offering ſacrifice 
to the Lord; and the Converſion of the Gentiles in general, by 
the offering up of incenſe, Malach. 1.11. andthe ſervice of 
Goa under the GoFþel, is fer forth by going wp to Jerufatem , 
and keeping the feaſt of T abernacles there, Zach. 14. 16.and 
the plenrifnt effuſion of the ſpirit of God in the mirarmlous 

ifts which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is fer forth 
the Propher, Foel 2. 28 by prophecying , and dreaming 


dreams, and ſeeing viſions; not that theſe things ſhould really _ 


be under Goſþe/ times; but that the Prophers — might 
be rhe better anderſtood by thoſe he ſpake unto, he ſets forth 
the great weaſwre of gifts and Go * under thoſe things 
which were accounted as the higheſt arrainments among 
themſelves. So the great meaſare and degree of holineſs 
which was to be under Goſpel times, is fer forth by the Pro- 
pher Zachary, Zach. 14.20. by the placing of the motto which 
was among the pc only upon the High Prieſts fore-head, 
that this ſhould be ſo common under the GoFFe/ , that even 
the bells of the horſes ſhould bear * e, thoſe things which 
B 
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ſeem moſt remote from a ſpiritual e, ſhould be devored to 
it, as the bells were, which were commonly hanged upon 
their war · horſes in thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the 
latter part of that verſe, the height and progreſs of Goſpel 
holineſs is deſcribed under that phraſe , that the pots in the 
Loras honſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, i. e. ſhould 
be adranced from a lower and more ignoble ſervice, to a 
higher and more ſpiritual degree of holineſs. Now the Jew; 
when they obſerve theſe and many other Propherical paſſages 
relating tothe time of the Meſſias to run in the old ſtrain 
of the Law, they preſently conclude that the Meſſias mult 
not innovate any thing concerning their way of worſvip, but 
only be ſome great Prince to give them temporal deli veran- 
ces, and ſo expound all theſe texts in a litteral ſenſe , which 
were only expreſſed in ſuch a ſtrain, the better to help the 
capacities of thoſe they ſpake them to. 

Things abſolntely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in 
a general manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in refe- 
rence to what was before, For when the meaſare of either 
grace or knowledge was ſo far above what was then among 
the Fews, that there was ſcarce any proportion between them, 
the Prophets made wſe of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by , 
which might raiſe up the dull apprehenſion of the ent to 
conceive the juſt meaſure and fullneſs of it, Thus when the 
Prophets fore- tell the grand increaſe of ſpiritual knowledge in 
GoFpel times, they do it in this phraſe, they ſhall not teach 
every man his neighbour , and every man his brother, ſaying , 
Know the Lord; for all ſball know me from the leaſt tothe 
greateſt, Jerem. 31.33, Whereit was far from the Prophers 
meaning to exclude all »/e of teaching under the Goſpel , 
(which is contrary to the end of all the Ordinances of the 
GoFpel ) but becauſe teaching doth commonly ſuppoſe great 
Tenorance, he ſets forth the abundance of knowledge which 

ould be then, by the eæcluſion of that which doth imply it. 

So when it is ſaid that they ſhall Ad be taught of God, the 
meaning is not, that every one that lives in the Goſpel fate, 
ſhould be thus eſſectually ang ht by the Spirit of Cod; bur 
that the number of ſuch under the GoFel, ſhould ſo far ex- 
ceed thoſe under the Law, that they could hardly apprebend 
the 
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the diſproportion between them, unleſs it had been ſet forth 
in ſo large an expreſsion, Which leads me to the next 


rule. 


Things fore told as univerſally or indefinitely to come to 
paſs under the Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all , 
but as to the event only of Gods choſen people. Thus when 
there is ſo great peace propbecyedto be in Goſpel times, that 
then men ſhonld beat their [Words into plow- ſhears, and [pears Id. 2. 4 
into pruning- hoo ks; that the Woolf ſhould lie down with the 
Lamb, and Leopard with the Kid ; that Nation ſhould not lift 


up [word again Nation, nor learn war any more; with many 
Others cot 


Chriſtian doctrine, heartily obey the dictates of it; and ſo far 
as the Goſpel doth prevail upon any, it ſo far cicurates their 
wild and anr ali natures, that of furious Wolves they become 
innocent Lambs, and of raging Lyons, tender Kid:; fo far 
from hurt ing and injuring . they dare not entertain 
any thoughts of ill will or revenge towards their greateſt 
enemies, And thus we may fee, that notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming repagnanc ies of the propbecyes of the Old Teftament 
concerning he ſtate of the New, with the events which have 
been obſerved in it, yet that all thoſe predifions which con- 
cerned the beſtowing of the ſpiritnal bleſsings which con- 
cerned the Goſpel ſtate, have had their punitual accompliſhe 
ment in the ſenſe they were intended, 


Predittions concerning future events where not only the thing g,,; 9. 


its ſelf is foretold but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, 
time, and place enumerated, are to have their due accompliſh» 
ment, nd conſequently expreſs Gods inward purpoſes. For 
thoſe promiſes ot comminations which are capable of altera- 
tion by ſome tacite conditions implyed in them, do moſt com- 
monly run in general terms; or elſe are ſpoken by way of 
immediate addreſs to the perſons concerned in order to the 
ſtirring them up the more to the daty Cod aims at by thoſe 
commi nations; as when aua limited the Ninivites de- 
ſtruction to forty dagen. But when Prophecies are recorded, 
noc 


e ſame purpoſe, all theſe ſpeeches are to be un- 
derſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Geſpel tends to, 
and what is the duty of all that profeſs it, and what would 
effect nally be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeſs the 
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not by way of commination but meer prediction, and parti- 
cular circumſtances ler down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch 
Prophecies mult have their certain accompliſhment ; and that 
firſt, becauſe God by ſetting down the circumſtances would 
give them greater evidences that the predictions eame from 
himſelf , as when the Propbet at Bethel not only foretold the 
deftruttion of the Altar there, but particularly named the 
man that ſhould doit, viz. Po So when God by Iſaiab 
called Cyrus by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirmation 
to them, that the deliverance of the pe ſhould be by that 
perſon. Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtances are intended 
for Landmarks to know the certainty of the accompliſhment 
of the Prophecy, For when they finde the circumſtance; 
fall out exafHy according to prediction, they have no ground 
to queſt ion the accompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the Pre- 
phecy. And hence it was that in the grand Prophecy of the com- 
ing of the Meſſias all particular circumſtances were ſo long 
before foretold. The firſt dawning of bis day being to Adam 
after his fal, when the nature he ſhould be bor» ot was fore- 
told, viz. not. Angelical but humane, of the ſeed of the wo- 
wan, To Abraham it was further reyealed of what Nation 
of man kind, viz. from his poſterity , to Jacob at what time, 
when the Scepter ſhould be departed from Judah; and from 
what tribe, viz. pudabh; to David of what Family in that 
tribe, viz. his emu, to Iſaiah of what Perſon in that Family, 
a Virgin; to Micahin what place, viz. Bethlehem , and to 
Duniel, at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſe- 
venty weeks; which according to to the moſt _ le com- 
putation of them did commence from the ſeventh year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanw, and ſo the 490. years expired near 
upon our Saviour paſſion, Now certainly the particular 
enumeration of all theſe circumſtancts ſpoken of ſo long 
before, and falling out ſo exattly, they could not but give the 
greateft convittion and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was 
that perſon ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophet, in whom all 
theſe ſeveral lines did meet as in their center. 

Lafily, Predictions then expreſs di vine purpoſes when many 
Prophets iu ſeveral ages concur in the ſame predittions; becauſe 
it is hardly ſeen but all thoſe racite conditions which are ſup- 

poſed 
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poſed in general promiſes or comminatiens may be altered in 
different ; but when the condirions alter and the pre- 
diftions continugtpe ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence it is ſome 


immutable cou of God which is expreſſed in thoſe predi 


Gion. And in this caſe one prediction confirms the fore- 
going, as the ew lay of Prophets ; One Prophet that hath the 
reftimony of another Prophet, is ſuppoſed to be true; but it mult 
be with this ſuppo ſition, that the other Prophet was before 
approved to be a true Prophet. Now both theſe meet in the 
Pro phec pes 1 our Favionr ; for to him bear all the 
Prophets witneſs, and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things revealed to them concerning him; and the wniformity 
and perfect harmony of all theſe ſeveral Prophecyes by perſons 
at ſo great diſtance from each other, and being of ſeveral 
intereſts and imployments,and in ſeveral places, yet all giving 
light to each her, and exatty m— at laſt in the accom- 
pliſhment, do give us yet a further and clearer evidence that 
all choſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame Sun, when all 
thoſe ſcattered rayes were at laſt gathered into one body 
again at the appearance of the Sun of righteouſneſs in the 
world, 


Thus have we now cleared when predictions are expreſſive Sect. 10. 


of Gods internal purpoſes, by obſervation of which rules we 
may eaſily reſolve the other part of the difficu/ry when they 
only expreſs the ſeries and dependencies of things which 
would have their iſſue and accompliſhment if God by his 
immediate hand of providence did not cut off the entail of 
effects upon their natural cauſes. Now as to theſe Pro- 
phecyes which concern things conſidered in themſelves, and 
not preciſely as they are in the counſel of God, we are to ob- 
ſerve theſe rules. 

1. Comminations of judgements to come do not in them- 
ſelves ſpeak, the abſolute futurity of the event, but do only de- 
clare what the perſons to whom they are made are to expe, 
and what ſhaft certainly come to paſs, unleſs God by his mercy 
interpoſe between the threatning and the event. So that com- 
minations do ſpeak only the debitum pene and the neceſſary 
obligation to puniſhment , but therein God doth not bind up 
himſelf as he doth in abſelute promiſes ,'the reaſon is becauſe 

Cc com- 
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commin.1tions confer no right to any, which abſolute promiſes 
do ; and therefore God is not bound to neceſſarygaeſermance 
of what he threatens, Indeed the "i gation to 
puniſhment is neceſſary, where the offence been commit- 
ted to which the rhreatning was annexed ; but the execution 
of that puniſhment doth ſtill depend upon Gods arbitrarious 
will, and therefore he may ſuſpend or remove it upon ſerious 
addreſſes made to himſelf inordertoit, For ſince God was 
pleaſed not to take the preſent ferfeiture of the firſt grand 
tranſgreſſion, but made ſuch a gelaxation of that penal/ Law, 
that conditions of pard were admittable, notwithſtanding 
ſentence paſſed upon the malefafters, there is a ſtrong ground 
of preſumption in humane nature that Gods forbearance of 
mankind notwithſtanding ſin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to 
pardon offender; upon their repentance, and therefore that all 
particular threatuings of judgements to come do ſappoſe 
zncorrigibleneſs in thoſe they are pronounced againſt: Upon 
which the foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance 
do intervene, God will remove thoſe judgements which are 
threatned againſt them. 

And this was certainly the caſe of the Ninivites upon 
ena his preaching among them. For when the rhreatning 
was fo peremptory, 22 dayes and Nini ve ſoall be de- 
ſtroged, all the hope they could have of pardon mult be from 
the general perſwaſiovs of mens ſouls of Gods readine ſa to 
remove judgements upon repentance. For otherwiſe there 
had been no place for any thing but defpair, and not the 
leaſt enconragement to " plicate the mercy of God, which we 
ſee they 44 in a mo == manner aller they were cen- 
vinced theſe comminations came from G himſelf by the 
mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Jonas together with 
the — of judgement did intermix exhortations to 
repentaxce ;, but we can finde no probability at all for that 
on theſe two accounts; firſt, Jonas then would not have 
been ſo »nwiling to have undertaken this meſſage ; for as far 
as we can fee, the har/oneſs of it was the main reaſox he 
ſought to have avoided it by flying to Tarſsiſh. Secondly, 
Jena would have had no pretence at all for his anger and 
diſpleaſare at Cod. pardoning Nimve ; which is. moſt 
probably 
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probably conceived to. have been, becauſe the Ninivites 
might now ſ»ſpe# him to be no true Propher, becauſe the 
event anſwered not his prediſtion. Now there had been no 
reaſon at all for this, if he had mixed promiſes together with 
his threatnings; for then nothing would have fall» out 
contrary to his own prediions, And therefore it ſeems 
evident that the meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the 
commination of their ſpeedy ruine, which God did on purpoſe 
to awaken them the ſooner and with the greater earneſtneſs 
to repentance, when the judgement was denounced in fo 
peremptory a manner; although it ſeems ons had before 


ſuch apprehenſions of the merciful nature of God and his reads- jonah 4.2. 


neſs to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe Gods intention by this 
ſevere denunciation of judgement, might be only to take 
occaſion upon their repentance to ſhew his grodneſs and 
bounty to them, But this was no part of his inſtruſtions, 
which he durſt not go _— in his Preaching, what ever 
his private opinion might be: for the Prophets were to utter 
no more intheir Preaching or particular meſſages then was 


in their commiſſion, and were not to mix their own words 
with the Word of the Lord. 


And by this we may further underſtand the denunciation 9, g. 12. 
of death to Hezekiah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in 1c, 38. 1. 


order, for thou ſhalt dye and not live. I queſtion not but the 
Prophet revealed to Hei ah as much as God had revealed 
to him ( for to ſay as Molinaus doth, that the Prophet ſpake 
theſe word; of his own head before he fully underſtood Gods 
mind, is very harſh and incongruous) but God might at firſt 
diſcover to Iſaiab not his internal purpoſe, but what the 
nat ure of the diſeaſe would bring him to (unleſs his own 
immediate hand of providence interpoſed) which meſſage he 
would have 7/aiah carry to Hezekiah for the tryal of his 
faith, and exciting bim to the more lively as of grace, and 
for a further demonſtratian of Gods goodneſs to him in pre- 
longing his life beyond humane probability and the conrſe of 
ſecona cauſes. Now what repugnancy is there to the truth 
and faithfulneſs of God, that God ſhould conceal from his 
Prophets in their meſſages the internal purpoſes of his will, 
and in order to the doing good to mes ſhould only reveal 
Ce 3 what 
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what would certainly have come to paſs unleſs himſelf had 
otherwiſe determindit. And thus the repentance which is 
attributed ro God in reference to theſe denwnciations of 
zudgements, is far from importing any real mutation in the 
internal purpoſes of God (a rock tome have ſplit themſelves 
upon) but it only ſigrities the outward changing of the 
Scene towards men, and acting otherwiſe then the werds of 
the Prophets did ſeem to import; and all the a/terarion is in 
the outward diſcovery of his will, which is certainly far 
from being any colluſion in God: Unleſs we mult ſuppoſe 
God ſo bound up that he hath no liberty of uſing his own 
methods for bringing men to repentance, or for tryal of his 
peoples gr aces, but mult in every inſtance of his Word declare 
nothing but his own interna! purpoſes, which is contrary to 
the general method of Gods dealing with the world, which is 
to govern men by his ows Laws,and thereby to awaken them 
to duty, and dererre from ſin by his annexed threatnings, 
without revealing any thing of his internal purpoſes con- 
cerning the fare and condition of any particular-perſons at 
all : which threatnings of his though pronounced with the 
greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Gods inward reſolutions as to 
any particular perſon, but what all muſt expect if they con- 
tinue impenitent and incorrigible, For the only condition 
implyed in theſe tbhreatnings being repentance, it neceſſarily 
follows that where that is wanting, theſe hypothetical com- 
minations are abſolute prediftions of what ſhall certainly come 
to paſs on all thoſe who are deſtitute of the condition ſup- 
poſed in them, 


See. 13, 50 that where any comminations are pronounced by any in 


a prophetical way concerning any perſon or people, and no 
alteration happen at all in them, but they continue impeni- 
tent and incerrigible, there the not coming of them to paſs 
may be a toben of a falſe Prophet. For in this caſe the on- 
ly tacite condition implyed in theſe threatening Prophecies is 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, and ſo the comminations muſt be 
under ſtood as abſolute prediftions : Now in thoſe comminati- 
ont in Scripture, which are abſolutely expreſſed, but conditi- 
onally underſtood, we find ſomething interpoſing, which we 
may rationally ſuppoſe was the very condition underſtood, As 
Abimelechs 
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Abimelechs reſtoring of Sarah was the ground why the ſentence 


of death after it was denownced,was not executed upon him: So Gen 20. . 
Ahabs humiliation, Hezekiah his earneſt prayer, the Nini- 1 Kings 
vites repentance, all interpoſed between ſentence and exec u 21.19. 


tion, whereby we may be fully ſatisfied of the reaſon why 
theſe denunciations did not take effeft : But where the per- 
ſons continue the ſame after threatnings that they were be- 
fore, there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhould be ſuſpended, 
unleſs we ſhould ſuppo e it to be a meer effect of the pati- 
ence and leng- ſuſfering of Ged, leading men to repentance and 
amendment of life : Which is the ground the Jews give, why 
the not falfilling of denunciations of judgement was never 
accounted ſuſſicient to prove a man a falſe Prophet; to which 
purpoſe theſe words of Maimonides are obſervable in his 
Feſude Therah, where he treats particularly on the ſubjef of 
prophecies. I a Prophet foretel ſad things, as the death of any 


De fund. le- 
g's cap. 10. 


one, or famine,or war, or the like, if theſe things come not to paſs,7 6. 


he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Prophet; neither let them 
ſay, hehold he bath foretold, and it comes not to paſs; for eur 
bleſſed God is ſlow to anger, and rich in mercy. and repenteth 
of the evil ,, and it may be that they repent, and Cod may [pare 
them, as he did the Ninivites, or defer the puniſhment, as he 
did Hezekiah's. Thus we fee that Prophetical comminati- 
ons do not expreſs Cedis internal purpoſes, and therefore the 
event may not come to pals, and yet the Prophet be à true 
Prophet. 


2. Preaiftions concerning temporal ble ſſiings, do not always $38, 14, 


abſolutely ſpeak the certainty of the event, but what God is 
ready to do if they to whom they are made continue faithful to 
him: For which we have ſufficient ground from that place 
of Fercmiah, 18. 9, 10. At what inſtant I ſhall ſpeak, con- 
cerning a Kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in 
my fight, that it obey not my voice, then will I repent of the 
good wherewith I ſaid I would benefit them. So Iſaiah 1. 19, 
20. If ge be willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of the 
Land; but if ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be devonred with 
the ſword, for the month of the Lord hath ſpoken it. Where- 
by we ſee it evident, that all promiſes of temporal bleſſings 
are not to be taken abſolutely, but with the condition of obedi- 
Cc3 ence. . 
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ence. But this the Jews can by no means digeſt, whole rule is, 
that all prophecies of good things to come mult neceſſarily come 
to paſs,or he was no true Propher-who ſpake them: For ſaith 
Maimon, Whatever good thing God hath promiſed, although 
it be promiſed under a condition, he never revokes it; and we 
never find that Cod repented him of any good thing promiſed, 
but in the deſtruflion of the firſt Temple, when God had pro- 
miſed to the righteoms they ſhould not die with the wicked; but 
it repented him of his words. But it is very plain to any one 
that conſiders the Fewiſh Interpretations of Scripture, that 
in them they have always an eye to themſelves, and will be 
ſure not to wnderſtand hole Scriptures which ſeem to thwart 
their own intereF, as is molt apparent in the preſent caſe, 
for the grand reaſon why the em: infilt ſo much on the pun- 
dual accompliſhment of all promiſes of good to be the ſign of 
atrue Prophet, is to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe tem- 
poral bleſſings which are prophecyed of concerning them in 
the old Teftament ;,, although one would think the want of 
correſpondency in the event 1n reference to themſelves, might 
make them a little more tender bf the honour of thoſe Pro- 
phecies which they acknowledge to be divine ; and have ap. 
peared to be ſo in nothing more then the full accompliſhment 
of all thoſe threatnings which are denounced againſt them for 
their diſobedienct, even by the mouth of Moſes himſelf, Dent. 
28. from the 15, to the end, Can any thing de more in 
and evident, then that the exjoywent of all the priviledges 


conferred upon them, did depend upon the eondition of their 
continuing faithful to Gods Covenant ? The only place of 
Scripture produced by them with any plauſibility, is that, 
Ferem. 28. 9. The Prophet which prophecieth of peace, when 
the word of the Prophet Hall come to paſs, then ſhall the Pro- 
phet be known that the Lord hath truly ſent him. For recon- 
ciling ot which place with thoſe already mentioned, we are 
to underſtand that here was a particular conteſt between two 
Prophets, Hananiah and Jeremiah , Jeremiah he foretold 
evil to come, though unwillingly, 2 6. Hanaziah be pro- 
phecied peace. Now Jeremiah, according to Gods peculiar 
direftions and ;nfþiration, appeals to the event to determine 
whoſe Prophecie was the trueſt ; Now faith Jeremiah, if the 
Pro- 
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Prophecy of Haneniah concerning peace be fulfilled, then he 
is the tr ue Prophet and I the falſe, And in this caſe when 
two Prophets Prophecy contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon 
that Cod will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own 
Prophet which ſhall not ;»fa&ibly come to paſs, that thereby 
the truth of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
Jeremiah refers not meerly to the event foretold, but gives a 
ſudden Fecimon of his own truth in another Prophecy con- 
cerning the death of Hanaeniah, which was — ac- 
compliſhed the ſame year, ver. 17. And which is molt con- 
ſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Propbeti conſidered the 
ſame people under the ſame circumſtances, and with the ſame 
conditions ;, and ſo feremiab becauſe of their incorrigibleneſs 
foretells deſolation certainly to come ; notwithſtanding this, 
Hananiah foretells peace and ſafety, which was contrary 
directly to Gedi method of proceeding, and ſo the falſity of his 
Prophecy would infallibly be diſcovered by the event. So 
that notwithſtanding this inſtaxce it appears evident that 
prediftions of temporal bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and ſo 
have not alwayes the event fulfilled, when the people do not 
perform their condition of obedievce, And thus we have now 
aid down the rules whereby the truth of Prophecyes was to 
be judged; by which it appears what little #eed the conſtant 
Prophets had to appeal to miracles to manifeſt the certainty of 


Divine revelation in them, So we have finiſhed our firſt 


propoſition concerning the manner of trying Divine revela- 
ion in the Prophets God ſent among his people. 


We now come to the ſecond general propoſition con- SeF, 15, 
cerning the Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy a. Prop. 


pon ſome extraordinary meſſage for confirming the truth of 
the religion eſtabliſhed by bim, had a power of miracles conferd 
pou them in order to that end. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
the ordinary implement of Prophets which was either 5»- 
ſtraction Or prediction of future events among Gods own 
people, from their peculiar meſſages when they were ſent to 
give evidence to the truth of that way of religion which was 
then ſetled by Gods own appointment. Now the Prophets 
generally did ſuppoſe the truth of their religion as owned by 


thoſe they were ſent to, and therefore it bad been very 
needle(s 
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needleſs implying a power of miracles among them to con- 

vince them of that which they believed already. For we 

never read among all the revelrs of the people of the em- 

that they were lapſed ſo far as rorally to rejett the Law of 

Moſes, (which had been to alter the conſtitution of their 
Commonwealth) although they did enormouſly offend againſt 

the Precept, of it, and that in thoſe things wherein the ho- 

our of God was mainly concernd, as is moſt plain in their 
frequent and groſs Idelatry : Which we are not ſo to Ander- 

ſtand as though they wholly caſt off the worſhip of the true 

God, but they ſuperinduced (as the Samaritans did) the 

worſbip of Heathen Iaola with that of the God of 7ſrael. But 

when the revolt grew ſo great and dangerous that it was 

ready to ſwallow up the true worſbi poſ God, unleſs ſome ap- 
parent evidence were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen 
mixtures, and further confirmation ot the truth of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, it pleated God ſometimes to ſend his 

Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main inſtruments of 

this revolt: As is molt conſpicuous in that dangerous de- 

ſen of Ferobeam, when he out of a Politick end ſet up his 

two calves in oppoſition to the Temple at Jeruſalem; and 
therein it was the more dangerous in that in all probabilit 

he deſigned not the alteration of the worſbip it ſelf, but the 
eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Bethel. For his intereſt lay 

i King, 12, not in drawing of the people from the worſhip of God, but 

27, from his worſhip at eruſalem, which was contrary to his 
deſign of Cantonizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt 

ſhare to himſelf, Now that God might confirm his peoples 

faith in this dangerous juncture of time he ſends a Prophet to 

Bethel, who by the working of preſent miracles there, viz. 
iKin-13-2.the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboams hand, did 
manifeſt to them that theſe Altars were diſpleaſng to God, 

and that the true place of worſhip was at eraſalem. So in 

xKing 18. that famous fire - Ordeal for trying the truth of religion be- 

38. tween God and Baal upon mount Carmel by Elijah, God 

F was pleaſed in a mirac ulou way to give the moſt pregnant 

F # teſtimony to the truth of his own worſhip, by cauſing a fire to 

| come down from heaven and conſume £ ſacrifice, by wich 

the Prieſts of Baal were confounded and the people con- 

firmed 
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firmed in the belief of the only trat God; for preſently upon 
the ſig be of this miracle the people fall on their faces and ſay 


the Lord he is God, the Lord he is God. Whereby we plainly . — 


ſee what clear evidence is given to the trath of that religion 
which is arteſted with a power of miracles, Thus the widdow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Ziden,was brought to 
believe Elijabto be a true Prophet by his raiſing up her ſox 
to life, And the woman ſaid to Elijah, Now by this I know 


that thou art a man of Cod, and that the Word of the Lord by i King. ii. 


thy mouth i truth. So we ſee how Naaman was convinced 24 
of the true God by his miraculous cure in-fordan by the - 
pointment of Eliſha, Behold now I know that there is no Godin * Kings F 
all the earth but in Iſrael; by which inftances it is demon- 
ſtrable that either the faith of all theſe perſons was built upon 
weak and inſufficient grounds, or that a power of miracles is 
an evident confirmation of the truth of that religion which is 
eſtabliſhed by them. For this we ſee was the great exd for 
which God did improve any of his Prophets to work mira» 
cles, viz. to be as an evident demonſtration of the truth of 
what was revealed by him. So that this power of miracles 
is not meerly a wotive of credibility, or a probable inducement 
to remove prejudice from the per ſon, as many of our Divines 
ſpeak, but it doth contain an evident demonſtration to com- 
_ ſenſe of the truth of that religion which is confirmed by 
raem, 

And thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſe of Meſes, Seck 16 
the truth of whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the ©» 
e/£gyptians and the Iſraclites by that power of miracles 
which he had. But herein we have the great Patrons of 
Moſes our greateſt enemies, viz. the preſent fem; who 
by reaſon of their emnity to the doftrine of Chrift which was 
atteſted by anparalleld miracles, are grown very ſhy ot the 
argument drawn from thence : In ſo much that their great 
Dr. Maimonides layes down this for a confident maxime De fund. 
IMUMRN 1B RW 15 XN) WPERNNI WET IND The If tg's £8. 
raclites did not believe in Moles our Maſter for the ſake of {+1 
the miracles Which he wrenght, Did they nor? the more 
ſame for them: and if they did, the more fame ſor this 


great Rabbi thus to bely them. But the reaſon be gives for 
Dd it 
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it is, becanſe there may remain ſome ſuſßition in ones mind, 
that all miracles may be Wrought by a power of Magick or 
Inc ant ation: Say you ſo ? what when Meſes confounded 
all the Magicians in A gypt, and made themſelves who 
were the moſt canning in theſe things confeſs it was the 
fnger of Cod, and at lalt give out as not able to ftand before 
Aroſes ? might one ſtill ſu#þe& all this to be done by a 
Magical power? Credat Judews Apella, non ego. This is 
much like what another of their Defers ſayes, whom they 
call the Divine Philoſopher, that Eliſba his raiſing the ch;1d 
to life, and curing Naamans leproſie; and Daniels eſcaping 
the Lions, and Jonas ont of the Whales belly, might all come 
to paſs by the influence of the ſtars, or by Pythoniſme, 
Very probable. but it is moſt true which Yortixe there 
obſerves of the Zews, nibil non nug ac iſſi mi mortalium fingunt 
ve cog ant ur agnoſcere virt ute ac digito quaſs ipſius Dei Feſum 
noſtrum effecifſe miracula ſua. All their deſign in this, is 
only to elevate the miracles of aur bleſſed Saviour, and to 
derogate all they can from the belief ot them. Hence they 
tell us that mothing is {0 eaße to be done as miracles, the 
meer recital of the tetragrammaton will work wonders, & that 
by this Feremiah and our Saviour did all their miracles : It 
is well yet that he did no more then one of their own Pro- 
phets had done before him; but where I wonder do we read 
that ever the pronomncing of faur letters raiſed one from the 
dead who had lain for dayes in the grave ? or by what 
power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead, (which was the 
greateſt miracle of all) could his dead body pronomnce the 
tetragrammatos to awaken its ſelf with ? But faimonides 
further tells us that the miracles which Afoſes wrought 
among the Iſraelites were meerly for neceſſity, and not to 
prove the truth of his Divine commiſſion, tor which he in- 
ftanceth in dividing the red ſea, the raining of Manna, and 
the deſtruction of Corah and his complices. But ſetting aſide 
that theſe two latter were the immediate hand of God and not 
miracles done by Aoſes, yet it is evidexe. that the intent of 
them was to wanifeſt a Divine preſence among them; and in 
the tryal of Corab Moſes appeals to Gods immediate Provi- 
dence to manifeſt whether God had immediately . 

im 


— 


bim or no, For it is evident by the tert that the main 


charge they laid againſt Moſes was ambition and wſurpation; Numb 1 f. 


It it « (mall thing, ſay they, that thow haſt brought ns up ont 
of a Land that L. with milk, and honey, to kill a in the 
wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether a Prince over 
ws ? Whereby it is evident they thought that Aſoſes acted 
out of a private deſign, and aimed at his own honowy and 
authority; which was an 5mpatation of the higheſt nature 
that could be aledged againſt him. Now ſee how. Moſes 
proceeds to clear himſelf, ( which is ſufficient to ſtop the 
menths of theſe incredulows ems) for he layes the greateſt 
evidence of his Divine commiſſion upon a preſent miracle. 
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I}. 


And Moſes ſaid, Hereby al ye know that the Lord hath V. 29. 


ſent me to do all theſe works; for I have not done them of mine 
own mind, If theſe men dye the common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Can any thing be more plain 
then that the only intent of this miracle was to make it ap- 
pear that Aoſes took not his office upon him, but was imme- 
diately ſent and imployed by God in what he did. But that 
which will put an end to this controverſie is Gods giving 
Hoſes a power to work miracles for that very end that the 
Iſraelites ſhould believe him, Exodus 8. 8, 9. And can we 
think they would have ever left gg as they did and 
followed Moſes into the — unleſs they had been 
fully convinced he was a deli verer ſent from God ? It is true 
(that which the pcw ſpeak ſo much of) the ſtatio in monte 
Sina was a great vo both to their own faith and 
to Moſes his according to what God had told him, Fxod. 
3. 12. but yet it follows not hence they had no firm bottom 
for their faith to ſtand on before (for then they might have 
been drowned in the red ſea as well as the «Ag yprians) but 
God knowing their incredulity and readineſs to diſobey his 


Law, did at the promalgation of it teſtifie to their eyes and Ex. 19: 9. 


ears his own preſence inthe midF of them. And this cer- 
tainly was one of the greateſt miracles of all , and therefore 
to oppoſe tha to the evidence that is produced by miracles, 
is only to eppoſe a power of working miracles to a power of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, ſo falſe and fallacious, 
yea 10 directly contrary to holy Scripture is that Axiome of 
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the ewt, Prophetie veritas non confirmatuy miraculis: for 
miracles are ſufficient evidences of D;vine revelation in any 
whom God imployes to ali but ſuch as are reſolved not to be- 
lieve them ; and as one well faith, Pertinacie nullum re- 
medi um poſuit Deus; God never works miracles to convince 
obſtinate Atheiſts and wilfull Infidels, This now is the firſt 
caſe wherein miracle; are to be expected, which is, when God 
imployes any upon an extraordinary meſſage, to be as Credenti- 
als to confirm their Divine commiſſion. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The eternity of the Law of Afoſes diſcuſſed. 


The ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be expected, when 4 
Divine poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of 
wor ſbip eſtabliſhed in ſtead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted ;, the particular caſe of 
the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the Jews : the matter of 
that Law proved not to be immmutably obligatory ;, becauſe 
the ceremonial precepts were required not for themſelves, 
but for ſome further end; that proved from Maimonides hu 
confeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently 
diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſſe- * 
over of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. It & not 
incon ſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an eſta» 
blifhed Law. Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfection of the Law of Moles, compared with the GoFpel. 
Whether God hath ever declared he would never repeal the 
Law of Moſes. Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 
— ſeeming to imply the perpetaity of the Law of 

oſes. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are mſed, 
though perpet nity be not impiyed· The Law of Moles not 
built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts were founded ao particular occafions, as the enſtams 
of the Zabii ; many ceremonial precepts thence deduced ont of 
Maimonides; aud becanſe ſuch a ſtate of things was fore- 
told, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
World be inconſiſtent. That largely diſcovered from the 
Prophecyes of the old Teſtament. 


| Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein miracles may be $f. 1. 

juſtly expected, which is, when ſomething which hath been 

before eſtabliſhed by Divine Law, us tobe repealed, and ſome 

other way of worſvip to be ſet up in ſtead af it. Two things 

are very neceſſary to be Soken to for the clearing of this 

propoſition ;, firſt, whether a Law onceeſtabliſhed by God him 

ſelf be capable of a repeal ,, Secondly, What neceſſity there 1 
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ef miracles to maniſeſt Gods intention of reptaling a former 
Law. Theſe two contain the main foundation of the 
difÞnte between the Fews and us, viz. Whether the Law of 
Moſes was ever to be laid aſide, and whether the miracles of 
our bleſſed Saviour were ſufficient evidences of Gods intention 
by him to repeal the former Law eſtabliſhed by Moles ? I be- 
gin with the firft, whether a Divine Law in general, or the 
Law of Moſes in particular may be abrogated or repealed, 
after God himſelf bath made it evident that the promulgation 
of it was from himſelf. This muſt be confeſſed the ftrongeſt 
and moſt plauſible plea the preſent Jews have for their Jufi. 
delity, and therefore the eternity of the Law of Moſes is 
made by them one of the fundamental articles of their pre- 
ſent Creed, and is pleaded for with che greateſt ſabtilty by 
their great R. Abravaz,who ſpends his whole! 1 5— 
capite fides upon it, but with what ſucceſs, will be ſeen in 
our clearing of it, There are but three things ean be ſuppe- 
ſed as the grounds why a Law once promulged by God him- 
ſelf, ſhould not be capable of repeal; and thoſe are either 
firſt, becauſe the things themſelves commanded m that Law 
are of ſuch a nature, that they are net capable of being diſ- 
penſed with: Or ſecondly, that it i not conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of God to repeal a Law once eſtabliſhed : Or thirdly, 
that the reaſon of the Law continuing al ways the ſame it would 
argue mutability in God ro revoke that Law, and eſtabliſh 
another inſtead of it: If we can therefore demonſtrate, that 
the matter of the Law of Moſes is of a poſitive and mutable 
vat ure, that it is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and 
that . _ account in reaſon may be given for the alteration 
of it, chen there can be no imaginable »eceſſity that a Law 
once having God for his Author, muſt theretore derive from 
him an eternal and immutable obligation. 

Firſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that in the matter of controverſie between us and 
the pers, the queſtion is not of any of thoſe things which 
are therefore commanded, becauſe they are intrinſecally good, 
as the precepts of the natural or moral Law but of thoſe things 
which are therefore only good, becauſe God commands them, 
i. e. things meerly poſitive, whoſe worthand value * not 

rom 
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from the intrinſick weight of the nbings, but from the exter- 
nal impreſs of divine authority upon them. Now it is no que- 
ftion on either hand whether God —— theſe things or 
no, nor whether theſe things will be acceptable unto God, 
ſo long as he requires them; but whether, when once re- 
quired, the obligation to them can never ceaſe. Such kind 
of things among the pet we ſuppoſe all the rites and cere- 
monies of the Law to be; viz. circumciſion, diſtinqtion of 
weatsand days, cuſtomes of ſacrificing, and ſuch like, and 
whatever other Laws reſpected them as a diſtin and pecu- 
liar Common wealth. All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not 
carry en immutable obl;gationalong with them; and that on 
theſe accounts. 

Firſt, becauſe theſe things are not primarily required for 
themſelves, but in order to ſome further end, Things that 
are required upon their own account, carry an indiſpenſable 
obligation in them to their performance; but where things are 
commanded not for themſelves , but the Legiſlator doth ex- 
preſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the 
end and intention of the Legi ſlator is the meaſure of their 


obligation. To which purpoſe Aaimonides excellently ſpeaks ,, , Ne- 
when he faith, That the particular manner of worſhip among ygch, p. 3. 
the Jews, as ſacrifices andoblations, were ſecundam intentio-c, 32. 


nem ſecundam Des, Gods ſecondary intention and defogn ;, but 
prayer, invocation, and the like, were nearer Gods primary in- 
tention : Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they are no further ac- 
ceptable to God, then as all the circumſtances of rime, place, 
and perſons are obſerved, which are preſcribedby God himſelf, 
but the latter are acceptable in any perſon, time, or place. And 
for this canſe, laith he, it ic that we find the Prophets often re- 
proving mes for their too great ſedulity. in bringing oblations, 
and inculcating this tothem, that God did not intend theſe as 
the principal inſtances of his worſhip. and that God did not 
need any of theſe things, SO 1 Sam. 15. 22. Behold to obey is 
better then ſacrifice, and to hearken, then the fat of rams: Iſa. 
\1.11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your — fices unto 
we ? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Zerem. 7. 22,23. For 1 
ſpake not to your Fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them forth out of the Land of «Egypt, concerning 
b 
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b urnt-offerings ;, but this thing I commanded them, ſaying 
Obey my woice, and 1 will be your God, and ye ſhall be my people, 
Of which words Maimonides faith , Scrupulum moverant 
omnibus, quos mihi videre aut audire contigit; For ſay 
they, how can it be that God did not commandthem conceru- 
ing ſacrifices when great part of the Law is about them ? But 
Mai oni des well reſolves the doubt thus, That Gods prima- 
y intention, and that which he chic ij looked at was obedience, 
but Gods intention in ſacrifices and oblations, Was enly to teach 
them the chief thing, which was obedience. This then is of the 
number of thoſe . which are ſpoken abſelutely, but to 
be underſtood comparatively, as, I will have mercy and not 
ſacrifice. My deftrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It i; 
not yon that ſpeak, bat the holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all 
the — which is in thele things , is conveyed into 
them by that which is morally good, which is obedience; and 
God did never regard the performance of thoſe Laws any 
further then as it was an expreſſion of obedience; and it was 
conjoyned with thoſe other moral duties which were moſt 
agreeable to the Divine nature. And in this ſeuſe many un. 
derſtood,that difficult place, Ezek. 20. 25. And] gave them 
DI XN? op ſtatutes that were not good, i. e. lay they, 
comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and in 
themſelves good ; to which purpoſe they give this rule, al;- 
quid neg at ur ineſſe alicui, quod alterius comparatione exiſti- 
matar exig uum. But 1 rather think that which the Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſt tuggelts , and others explain further, to be the 
meaning of that — viz, that by the precepts that were not 
good, is meant the cruel ard tyrannical impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins did deliver them over to, which 
were far from being acceptable to them, which is frequent- 
ly the ſenſe of good in Scripture. Thus we ſee one reaſon 
why the ceremonial precepts do not in themſelves imply an 
immutable obligation, becaule they are not commanded for 
themſelves, but in order to a further end. 

Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the ceremonial 
precepts when they were in greateſt force, if the end of thew 
could be attained without them. Thus the precept of circum- 
riſion ſlept during the Iſraelites travels in the W 

us 
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Thus David eat of the few-bread, which is expreſly forbid- 
den in the Law, the Fews think to evade this by diſtin- Exod. 29. 
guiſhing between the bread of confeſſion in the Euchariſti- 33 · 
cal offering mentioned Levit. 7. 13. and the proper ſhew- 
bread : Now they ſay David eat only of the firſt, and not 

of the ſecond, but this is gleſſa Anrelianenfis, which over- 
throws the Text; for it is expreſly ſaid, that the ground 

why the Prieſt gave him holy bread, was becauſe there was 

none there but D DN? ; he fbew: bread, 1 Sam. 21.6. A 

like violation of the Law without reproof, is commonly 
ſuppoſed by the Jews to have been in the ſiege of Pericbo, 

viz. in the caſe of the Sabbath. But it is more plain in that 
Anomalous Paſſeover obſerved by Hezckiah, which many of 

the ems themſelyes acknowledge was not obſerved as the 

ſecond Paſſeover provided by the Law to be celebrated on the 

14 day of the ſecond moneth by thoſe who were debarred of the 

4. for their legal unc leanneſas; but they ſuppoſe it to have, 1 

een intended tor the /egal Paſſeover; only becauſe the foxy-; > 9: 
teenth of Niſan was ped betore the ſanFification of the 
Temple was fizifhed, leſt they ſhould celebrate none at all, Chron, 
that year, they tell us that Hezekiab with the conſent of 29.15. 
the Rulers, did make an Intercalation that year of a whole 
moneth, and ſo Niſan was reckoned for the ſecond Adar. 

and 7iar for Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hez:kiab 

did intercalate Niſan in Niſan, that is, added another Vi- 7. Selden. 
ſan to the firſt... But where do we read any ſuch thing per- de Ano ci- 
mitted in the Law as the celebrating the firſt Paſſeover che 5% Jud. 
14 of the ſecond moneth ? But granting that it was obſer- 
ved as a ſecond Paſſeover, becauſe of the want of legal ſun- 
fHification both in Prieſts and people; yet we find great irre- 

ularities in the obſervation of it; for it is expreſly ſaid, 

hat a maltitude of the people had not cleanſed themſelves, 
yet they did eat the Paſſcover other Wiſe then it Was Written, * c. 
And yet it is ſaid npon Hezthiah's prayer, that the Loyg3913: 
hearkened to Hezekiab, and healed every ont. So that we ſee I 

God himſelf did 4;ſpenſe with the ſtrict ceremonial precepts © © 
of the Law, where men did look after the main and ſubſtan- 
tial parts of the worſhip God required from them. Nay God 
himſelf hath expreſly declared his own will to diſpenſe _ 
Ee the 
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the ritzal and cerewenial Law, where it comecs to ſtand 
in competition with ſuch thing: as have an internal goodneſs 
in them, when he faith he deſired mercy and. nut e 

Hoſ. 6.6. and the knowledge of God more then burnt-offerings. I bus 
we plainly fee that the ceremonial Law, however poſitius it 
was, did yield as to its obligation, when any ry that was 
moral, Rood in competition with it. And ſo the er- them 
ſelves ſuppoſe an open violation of the judicial Law to 
have been in the hanging up of Sauls ſon; a long time toge- 

2 Sam. 21. ther, directly contrary to Det. 2 1. 23. Which they con- 

9.1% ceive to have been from the 16. of Niſan to the 17. of 
Mearcheſvan, which is as much as from our March to Sep- 
tember, whereas the Law ſaith expreſly that the body of one 
that is hanged ſhall not remain all nig bt upon the tree, bus thou 
ſhalt in any. Wiſe bury him that day. One of the Fewsſh Rab- 

Net. in A- bies, as G. Vorſtius tells us, is lo troubled at this, hut be 

boav. c. 13. wiſheth that place in Samuel expunged owt of Scripture, that 
the name of God might be [anilified. But whether this were 
done N BY by. the command of the Oracle or no, or 
whether only by a general permiſſion, we ſee it was acceptv 
ble unto Gad; for upon that the Gibeonites famine was remo- 
wed, and Cod was intreated for the Land. Thus we have now 
proved that there is no jwmwteble and indiſpenſable obligation 
which at iſech from the things —— 

$24.4. Secondly, it is no ways inconſiſtent with the miſdam of 
God to repeal ſuch a Law-when once eſtabliſbed. The main 
argument of that learned R. Alrauaael, whereby he would 

Reſb Ama- ellabliſh the eternity of the Low of Maſei, is fetched from 

nana c. 13. hence, That this Law Was the veſmis of the widow of Cd, 
Who kyows the [nitableneſs of things he appeints to the ends he 

appoints them for, 45 God bath appointed bread to be the — 

of mans body : Now. we are not to engrure why God bath ap- 

Painted bread and no ot hen thing te be the ford of man; ne more, 

faith he, are we ts enquire why God hath appointed this Law 

vat ber then another for the frodef our ſouls ;, but we aretoreſt 

cantexted with the counſels of God, thawgh we underſtand net 

the reaſons of them, This is the ſubſtance of that argument, 

which he more largely deduceth To which ue anſwer; that 

lis argument holds geod for obedrance to all Gods poſitive pre- 

cepts 
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cepts of what kind or nature ſoever they be, ſo long as we 
know their obligation to continue ; but all the queſtion is, 
whether every poſitive precept muſt always continue to oblige. 
And thus far his fmilitude will hold good, that whatever 
Cod doth command, we are to lock upon it to be as neceſſary to 
our ſouls, as brrad to our bodzes ;, but hence it follows not 
that our ſonl t muſt be always held to the ſame poſptive pre- 
cepts, any more then our bodies to the ſame kind of food. 
Nay, as in our bodies we find ſome kind of food always neceſ- 
ſary, but the kind of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conſtitutions ; ſo we ſay ſome kind of Divine revelation is al- 
ways neceſſary; but Cod is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it 
according to the age and growth of his people; ſo he fed 
them as with milk in their nonage, with a ritual and ceremo- 
nial Law, and trained them up by degrees under the Nar- 
ſer of the Prophets, till the Church was grown to age, and 
then God fed it with the ſtrong meat which is contained in 
Gods revelation of his will by the Goel of his Sow. And 
therein was abundantly ſeen Gods miumixiacs cp, his va- 
riegated wiſdom, that he made choiſe of ſuch excellent and 
proportionable wayes to his peoples capacity to prepare them 

radually for that fu# and compleat revelation which was re- 
— for the time of the appearance of the true Moſſtas in 
the world. For can any thing be more plain then the gradual 

ogreſs of Divine revelation from the beginning of the 
world ? That fair reſemblance and portraiſture of God him- 
ſelf, and his will upon hi word (if I may ſo expreſs it) had 
its ground work laid upon mans firſt Apoſtacy, in the promiſe 
made Gen. 3. 15, whereon ſome further lines were drawn 
in the times of the Patriarebs; but it had its cwueygagin, ic 
was ſhadowed out the moſt in the typical and ceremonial Law, 
but was never filled up to the /;fe, nor had its perfeſt C- 
vie, till the Son of God himſelf appeared unto the world. If 
then it be i»confifent with the wiſdom of God to add any 
thing to the Law of Moſes, why not to the revelation made 
to Adam or the Patriarchs ? or eſpecially to the ſeven pre- 
cepts of Noah, which they ſuppoſe to have been given to all 
mankind after the J. If it were not repaguant to the 
wiſdom of God to ſuperadd rituals and ceremonials to mo- 
Eez 
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rals and natarals, why ſhall ic be to take down the Scaf- 
feldi of Ceremonies, when Gods ſpiritual Temple the Church 
of God is come to its full height ? Is there not more reaſon 
that ritual ſhould give place to ſubftantials, then that ſuch 
ſhould be ſaperinduced to morals ? f 
There are only two things can be pleaded by the ewe 
why it ſhould be more repugnant to the wiſdom of God to 
add to the Law of Moſes, — to any former revelation, 
which are the greater perſection they ſuppoſe to be in this re- 
ve lation above others, and that Cod in the promulgation of 
it did expreſs that he would never alter it. But both theſe 
are maniteſtly defective and inſuſſicient in order to the end 
for which they are produced. For firft, what evidence is 
there that the Law of Moſes contained ſo great perfection 
in it, as that it was not capable of having any addition made 
to it by God himſelfꝰ We ſpeak not now of the perfectias of 
the Moral Law, which it is granted contained in it the 
foundation of all poſitive precepts ; for this we never contend 
for the abrogation of, but the ritual Law is that we meddle 
with; and is it poſſible any men ſhould be ſo little befriended 
by reaſon as to think this to be the atmoſt pitch of what God 
could reveal to the world as to the way of his own worſhip ? 
Let any indifferent rational perſon take the precepts of the 
Goſpel, and lay them in the ballance with thoſe of the Ceremo- 
nial Law, and if he makes any ſcreple of deciding on which 
fide the over-weight lies, we may have cauſe to ſuſpect him 
forſaken of that little reaſo# which gave him the name of 
man. Let but the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the 
whole bosk of Lviticm, and then ſee whether contains the 
more excellent precepts, and more ſxitable to the Divine 
nature? | ſpeak not this to 2 any thing which had 
once God for the Author of it, but to let us ſee how far God 
was ſrom the zeceſſity of natural agents to act to the height 
of his ſtrength in that diſcovery ot his Will, Ged is wiſe as 
well as righteous in all bis wayes ; as he can command nothing 
but what was juſt , ſo he will command »ething but what is 


good, nay excellent in its kind, But though all the Starys 


be in the ſame firmament, yet one ſtar differs from another in 
glery; though they may be all pearls, yer ſame may be more 
orient 
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orient then others are; every place of holy Scriprare may 
have its crown, but ſome may have their aurecle, a greater 
excellency, a fuller and larger capacity then the other hath , 
every parcel of Divine revelation may have ſome perfection 
in its kind, yet there may be ſome monſtra perfeftions in 
Scaligers expreſſion, that may far exrvy the glory and excel- 
lency of the reſt, Can we think the miſt; and wmbrages of the 
Law could ever caſt ſo glorious a light as the Sus of righ- 
tronſneſs himſeli in his Meridian elevation ? As well may we 
think a dark ſhady paſſage more magnificent and glorious then 
the moſt Princely Pallace , à picture drawn in Charcoale 
more exquifite and curious then the lines of Apelles, ſome 
imperfett rudiments more exact and accurate then the moſt 
elabarate work, as go about to compare the Law of Moſes 
with the Goſpel of 2 Chriſt in point of excellency and 
perfection. Let the Jews then boaſt never ſo much ot their 
gradus Moſaicws,nnd how much it exceeded the degree of re- 
velation in other Prophets, we know it his light be compared 
with what the Goel communicates , Moſes himſelf ſaw but 
as in a glaſs darkly, and not in ſpecule Iuc ido, as the ew are 
wont to ſpeak. We honour Moſes mach, but we have 
learnt to honour him at whole tranſfignrarion he was preſent 
more; neither can that be thought any diſparagement to him 
who accounted the reproach of Chriſt greater riches then the 
treaſures of Ag. 


But it may be, thongb the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely 5454. G. 


perfect, yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and 
then it is not conſiſtent with Divine _— to repeal it. Very 
true: God will never alter what he hath ſaid he will not; 
but where is it that he hath thus bound up himſelf ? Is it in 
that noted place to this purpoſe, Thou ſhilt not add thereto 


nor diminiſh from it. So indeed Maimonides argues; but Deut. 12. 
therein more like a Jew. then himſelf, and yet one of his 9, ſand. a; 
own Natios therein tar more ingenuous then he, gives a molt Ig c g t. 
ſufficient anſwer to it, which is R. 7oſ. Albo whoſe words 1hharim. 
are thus produced by Vorſtiu and others ; the Scripture only 3.6.14. 


admoniſheth us, that we Hould not add to nor di mini t from 
Gods commands according to our own wilt; but what hinders 
ſaith be, but God himſelf may according to his own wiſdem add 
Ee 3, | or 
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er di minis whes by glaciers But are they in good earneſt 
when they ſay God bound up himſelf by this fpeech ? whence 
came then all the Prophetical revelations among the Jew; ? 
did theſe add nothing to the Law of Aſoſes, which was as 
much the will of Gd when revealed by them; as any thing 
was revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they ſay that all 
thoſe things were contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of 
Aoſes, as to what concerned praftice ? very true; but 
not in the Ceremonial, but the Aforal Law ; and fo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole duty of man may be re. 
duced to that, But if adding to the precepts be the doing of 
Gods commands in another way then he hath preſcribed, and 
diminiſhing from them be meerly wot to do what God hath com. 
manded, as ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill more 
remote from the ſenſe affixed on them by the incredulow 
Jews, For why may not God himſelf add to his own Laws 
or alter the form of them, although we are alwayes bound 
directly to follow Gods declared wil ? May not God enlarge 
his own will, and bring his Schollars from the rudiments of 
their onage to the higher kxoW/edge of thoſe who are full 
grown ? or muſt the world of — do that which the o/4 
Roman ſo much abhorred, ſeneſcere in elementis, wax gray in 
learning this A, B,C? or was the Ceremonial Law hike the 
China Charatters, that the world might ſpend its age in 
conning of them ? But it appears that there was no other 
meaning in that ſtrict prohibition, then that men ſhould not 
of their own beads ofler to finde out new ways of worſhip as 
Zeroboam did, but that Gods revelation of his own will in all 
its different degrees was to be the adequate rule of the way 
and parts of his own worſhip. And I would fain know of 
the Jews whether their ewn ſevere and ftrif prohibitions of 
things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on 
a religious account, as NNN? 1D 4 boundary to the Law, 
come not rarer the adding to Gods Lam, then Gods own fur. 
ther declaration of his will doth Þ All the di ſp ute then muſt 
be, not whether Ged may add to his own Zaw, but whether 
the Goſpel be a prohibited addition to the Law of Moſes, 
that is, whether ic be only the invention of men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of the will of C dꝰ As to which contro- 

verſie, 
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verſie, he is no true Chriſtian who dare not readily joyn 
r wich them, and undertake to prove by all the argaments 
by which they belit ve the Law of Moſer to have been of 
Divine revelation, that the Cp of Chriſt is a clear mani- 
feſtation of the Will of God. Bur of that afterwards. 
From hence it is evident that Cod hath not by this place Sect. 7- 

ryed up himſelf from any ſurther manifeſtation of his mind 

beyond the Zaw of — but it may be they may put 

greater confidence in thoſe expreſſions which ſeem neceſſarily 

to imply a perpetual and analterable obligation in the Law 
of Aoſes : For, faith the late learned Rabbi Manaſſe Bes ;, 
Iſrael, If by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are uſed in Script ure tevii, 9.7. 
which ſeem to import the perpetuity of the Law of Moles, 
ſomewhat elſe ſhonld be meant then they ſeem to expreſs ;,, what 
did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing them but lay a ſkumbling 

block in the wayes of men, whereas they might have polen 

clearly and told us there ſhould a time come when the Ceremo- 

mal Law ſhould oblige no longer ? This being a charge of fo 

high a nature, muſt not be diſmiſſed without a particular en- 

quiry into the expreſſions which are the ground and reaſex of 

it, Theplaces moſt inſiſted on by the Jews, are Deut. 29. 29. 

Things which are revealed belong to ms and to our children 

Dy for ever. So Levit. 23. 14, the precept of offering 

the firſt fruits is there called NH N ute for euer; 

and that of rhe Paſtover, Exodus 12. 17, where the ſame 
expreſſion's uſed. From hence they ier that no alteration 

can happen as to the Ceremonial Law ſince God bimſelf hath 

declared that it ſhall continue for ever, To this common 
argwmenyof the Jews, it is in general replyed that the word 

in which the main force of the argument lyes, doth not carry 

wich. it arr abſolute perpetuity, but it ſignifies according to 

the ſe jet it is joned with. So when it is applyed to God, 

it +. qe phos not ſo much from the meer importance 

of the word, as from the neceſſary exiffence of the Diviae 
_ — CMaimonides himſelf can ſay, Presade 
ciendameſt quod O lam non nec ſſari i ficet eternuarens, Mere N- 
nf ei Aer, Ed pig i e *. 
Olen vard vel ante Ad Olam. Although this rale of his***: 
hath no eertaimy at all in it, as appears from his — 
01 
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of it, which is becan ſe it is ſaid, Pal. 10. 16. The Lord he 
1 King Olam vated, for ever and ever: but as I ſaid already, 
that is not from the ſ;gnification of the word, but. the nature 
of the thing. And it is moſt plain in Scripture that oTy is 
ſo far from implying a neceſſary perpermiry, that it is applyed 
to ſuch things as can have no long duration, as Exodus 21.6. 
and he ſhall ſerve him © W? that is (as the Fews themſelves 
expound it) to the next N ubilie though it were near or far off. 
So I Samxel 1. 22, Where Samuel is ſaid to abide before 
the Lord My W for ever, where we finde Maimonides his 
Ad Olam in a ſenſe very far ſhort of eternity; this is ſo plain 
that the formerly cited R 7oſeph Allo doth in terms confels 
it, and produceth a multitude of other places to the ſame 
purpoſe. Tor which though he be ſufficiently cenſured by 
his Brethren, yet we may ſee there may be ſome ingenuity 
left in a Jewiſh Rabbi, even inthe grand diſpute concerning 
the eternity of the Law of Moſer. 

All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts 
why ſuch precepts which God did not intend ſhould be 41. 
wayes obligatory, yet ſhould be enforced upon them in ſuch 
— which may ſeem at leaſt to ii a perpetuity. Of 
which theſe may be given. Firſt, That theſe precepts to 
which theſe expreſſions are annexed, ſhould not be looked on as 
meer ambulatory Laws that didonly concern them in their 
travels through the wilderneſs, and not continue obligatory 
when they were ſetled in Canaan. For which purpoſe we 
are to obſerve , that though all the Laws were given in one 
body in the wilderneſs, yet the obligation to all of them did 
not commence at the ſame time, neither were they to con- 
tinue for the ſame duration; theſe three ſorts of precepts 
may be obſerved among them , firſt ſuch as concerned them 
only in their preſent condition, as that about the Tabernacle, 
which was then a moveable Temple among them, ſuitable to 
their condition; but when they were ſetled, God was to have 
a ſetled howſe too. So that precept of going without the 
camp, Deut. 23.12, had an immediate reſpett to their pe- 
regri nation. Secondly, ſuch precepts as were given them, 
but they were not hound to perform them till their ſexlement 
in Canaan, as driving ont the Canaanites, Numb. 33. 52. 
building 
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building the Temple in the place which God ſhould chooſe, 
erect ing judicatories in their ſever:l Cities, chooſing a King, 
&c. Thiraly, there were ſuch precepts as concern them 
where ever they were, whether in the wilderneſs Or in Cana- 
anznow theſe are the precepts which are ſaid to be perpet aal. 
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this may be lyable co ſome exceptions, 1 therefore add, =p 
Secondly, That the reaſon of thole expreſſions being an- 


nexed to the precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, becanſe 
they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period 
of time came which ſbould alter the ſtate of things among them, 
And ſuch a period of time the coming of the Meſſias is by 
themſelves ſuppoſed to be, when in their famous computa- 
tion they make three Epocha's, before the Law, under the 
Law, and the coming of the Meſſias. And it is evident yet 
by them, that they do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration ol 
the State of things when the Meſſias comes; doth it not 
therefore ſland to reaſon that Y ſhould be added to 
ſuch things which were to centinue till ſo great an alteration 
as ſhould be on the coming of the Mefſias, eſpecially if the 
coming of the Me ſſias bad been deferd lo long as they falſly 
ſuppoſe it to be? But however, granting that a new ſeries 
of times or «uv is to commence from the Meſſias, there is 
very great reaſon why that expreſſions ſhould be added to 
thole things which were to continue as long as the «av did, 
i. e. til Mefſias came, which we freely acknowledge. And 
in this ſenile is Oy often taken for ſuch a duration of 
things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as 
in the caſe of the p ubilee in the ſervant mentioned, and the 
ſpecial employment which God called Samuel to in his caſe, 
as tothe event, or the end of his life in Hannah: dt ſignati. 
on, when ſhe ſaid be ſhould attend upon the Lord for ever. 
T hiraly, Theſe precepts are ſaid to endure for ever, which 
wonld ſtill have continned obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligation of them, by a newrevelation of his will. 
For in this caſe it is moſt certain that all poſitive precepts 
coming immediately from God, do carry wich them an wna!- 
terable obligation, unleſs the Legiſlator himſelf do in as 


evident a way repeal them as he did _ eſtabliſo them; that . 
Fi | 
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is, in ſuch Laws which depend meerly upon Gods poſitive 
and arbitrary will. For in this caſe Cod allows none to alter 
any thing concerning his ZaWs ; but indiſpᷣenſabli obedi- 
ence is our d#1y till God himſelſ repeal his former Laws, And 
this we aſſert co be the caſe in the Goſpel. So that it appears 
plainly that it implyes nothing iwconſiſtent with the wiſdow 
of God to repeal an eſtabliſhed poſitive Law, though ſome 
expreſſions to prejudiced minds ſeem to imply a perpetuity 
in it. 

We come therefore to the third thing which may make 
a poſitive Law wnalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it i 
immutable ,, for then, ſay they, it would argue matability 
in God to repeal it. If we can therefore make it evident 
that the ceremonial Law was not eſtabliſhed on an imm 
table reaſon, and that the reaſon 0n which it was eſtabliſh- 
ed doth ſappoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which it ſhould 
expire , then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mut abili- 
ry in God on the repeal of ſuch a Law. Firſt, that it was 
not eſtabliſhed upon an immntable reaſon « The immutable 
reaſon of a Law muſt either be fetched from the nature of 
the things commanded, or the grounds of the eſtabliſhing of 
it; we have already proved that the nature of the poſirive 
preceprs of the ceremonial Law do not carry in them an in- 
trinſecal goednels, And here the Sophiftry of the Jewris 
apparently diſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, 
they take ſantnary in the Decalogne, or ſome Spiritual pre- 
cepts, which comprehend in them the general foundation of 
the Law, as Thou fhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c, whereas theſe are very remote from the matter 
in controverſie, which concerns not what precepts were mo- 
ral in their Law, but what were purely ceremon;al ;, which 
were ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon hat 
the particular occaſions of the giving of many of them, is 
particularly aſſigned by their own Writers; eſpecially in the 
main parts of the ceremonial worſhip of God among them, 
the _— of which Maimonides ſaith may be deduced from 
the cuſtoms of the Zabaiſts, the knowledge of whoſe opinions 
and cuſtoms, he tells us, is porta magna ad reddendas pracep- 
torum cauſas, gives much light to the Law of Moſes; and 
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particularly of himſelf he ſaith, qu maltarum legum rati- 
ones d canſe mihi iunotutriut ex cegnitione ſidei, rituum c 
enltus- Zabiorum; that he came to the right underſtand- 
| ing of many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledge in the 
; ricesand cuſtoms of theſe Zabaiſts. Granting thereforethe 
| hypotheſis of this learned Rabbi, that the preceprs of the Law 
had moſt of them a particular refett to the Idelatroms cur 
| ſtoms of theſe people; what will hence follow but only this, 
that the reaſon of the ceremonial precepts did reſpett the cu- 
ſtems in uſe when they were given, and ſo are not founded 
| upon an immntable reaſon ? And the more the preceprs are 
| whoſe reaſon is to be fetched from hence, the more plain 
and evident is the thing we intend by it, viz. that the cere- 
monial Law is not founded upon an unalterable reaſon. 
Now from this one head of the 1dolatrows cuſtoms of thoſe Se. 10. 
Nations about them hath that ſearned Author deduced 
the reaſons of very many of the molt obſcure commands of 
the ceremonial Law : As thee concerning rounding the corners Lev. 19.27. 
of their heads, which Herodotus tells us was the cuſtom ; ber V. Val. ia 
Arabians, and others of the Babylonian Prieſts, by both ym. de 
which the Zabis may be meant, the ſaperſtition of the Za- Idol c. 12. 
bii being Chaldean, as I have ſhewed already, and their 
name, as lome conceive, from Saba the ſon of Chu, whoſe 
poſterity were ſeated in Arabia, near to the red Sea; and 
that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Sabeans did as 
Philsſtorgius faith, worſhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zaba- 
iſtr did in Mai moni des; and withall Noc hart makes it evi- Phateg 1.4 
dent from Strabo, that ſome of the Babylonians called Ger- cap.g, 
rhai, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Country of the Sabgaxs, 
whereby this originally Chaldaick faber fition might ſpread 
its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Judea, which might 
be the cauſe why all thoſe rites which were uſed by theſe 
Idalatrous people, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the ewes : 
Cod thereby ſetting up a wall of ſeparation between his geo- 
ple and the Nations round about them, by making the c- 
ſftoms of the Jewes almoſt Antipedes to theirs; as thoſe of 
Japan are to them of China. Upon the fame ground it is ſup- 
poſed that other precepe was made againſt wear A garment Ley, 190). 
ol linnen and woolen, becauſe — Idolatrous 751% uſed to go 19, 
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More Ne- ſo cloathed, as Maimonides tells us out of e and 
voch 1, 3. likewiſe that prohibition of a womans wearing | 7 of a 


man, and a mans wearing the garments of a woman, is very pro- 
bably ſuppoſed to have had its original from that 1delatrom 
enſtome mentioned by the ſame Auther, ut vir geſtert V. ſti- 
mentum mulichre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Venerz; 
ſimiliter at mulier induat loricam & arma bellica quands ſtat 
coram ſtella Martis; but that Author doth not deny a tur. 
ther reaſon to be couched in it for the preſervation of publick 
honſty. Many other preceprs are drawn from the ſame 
fountain by that fame Author, as the ſowing of divers ſeed; 
in the ſame ground: the forbidding the eating of the fruit of 
their trees for the firſt three years after they came to Canaan , ' 
that being the turihelt time wherein the trees of their own 
plantation would begin to bear in that Country. Now it 
was the cx$,me of all thoſe 1dolatrow people, that the firſ 
time any tree did bear, part ot the fruit was to be baynt up 
in an «ffering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the 
Idol. templt; or elle they ſuppoſed their trees would never 
proſper: Now in oppoſition to this, Gd bids them bring the 
fruit of the fourth yecr to him, ai deat of the fifth themſelves, 
that it may yield unto you the increaſe thereof. So the Idola- 
ters tbreatned all parents that their children would never 
live, unleſs they cauſed them to paſs thore ug h the fire , from 
which cuſtome Main onides laiih, ſome even in his time would 
take the children that were new born, and move them up ans 
down over 4 fire wherein odoriferous [mels were caſt : Thence 
comes that {tri prohibition of giving the children to Me- 
loch, which was by that caſtome ot g. ng thorough the fire, 
To this ſame Head, tle ſan e Author refers that of not eat- 
ing the member of a living creature, which we render fl: 
with the life thereof; which was forbidden, as he elſewhere 
tells us, not only for aveiding cruelty but becauſe the Hea- 
then Nations were wont in their Jaolatrous Feaſts to take 4 
member off from a living ertature, and eat it afterw..rds, and in 
them likewiſe he ſuppulech they uſed che boyling the fleſh and 
the milk together, which, ſaith he, beſides that it affords a moſt 
groſs nouriſgnent ſavours of their Idulatreus practices too, and 
there fore, faith he, it c obſervable that twice where this pre- 
cept 
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cept is mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appearance On 0 

the Males at j eruſalem thrice a year, whereby it ſeems to 26. 

be implied, that this action had relation to ſome great ſo- 

6 lemniiy. Theſe and ſeveral other precepts of the Law 

of Moſes are deduced by that very learned Rabbi from Jdo- 

latrow cuſtoms, as the occaſions of them; which ſeera to 

have the more reaſon in them, becauſe that Ged did in 

the general ſo ſtrictly forbid the Jews to walk, after the _— 

cuſtom of the Nations about them. Thence Origen takes OY 

tice of the 7) Fee of riuar, Y Tir be igÞ auris 

ma T«=s; for which he ſaith, they were 41aCiCanpirer, re- 

proached by the Heathens, becauſe their Laws and Polity 

were Jo different from the cuſtom of other Nations, Thus 

| we ſee then that many precept of the Ceremonial Law were 

| founded, neither on the goodneſs of the things themſelves, 

| nor on any unalterable reaſon, but were enforced on a pe- 

| culiar reaſon on the people of the Jews at that time, as they 

were a people ſeparated from the reſt of the world for the 
worſbip of the true God. And for the other great offices 

wherein their Religion did ſo much conſiſt, viz. — 8 

diſtinftion of meats, obſervation of Feſtivals, circumciſion, 

and ſuch like, The particular account and reaſon of them is 

either evident in the Law its ſelf, or fully acknowledged by 

their own Writers, that it is here ſaperfluous to infft on 

| them: Eſpecially ſince ſo many have done that fo largely pe verit. 

already (particularly Grotizs) whoſe Labours I intend not Rel. Chri- 
to tranſcribe, frame l.y. 

come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, that the Sect. 17, 

Ceremonial Law was ſo far from being founded on an im- 

mutable reaſon, that while it was in its greateſt force ſuch a 

| fate of things was plainly foreteld , with which the obſer- 

vation of that Law would be inconſiſtent. For which we are 
to conſider, that though the Law of Moſes ſeemed out- 
wardly to refþ: the temporal advantages of the people 
embracing it in the Land of Canaam, yet there was a 
String of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was higher then 
Jordan was, that raw» down from the Patriarchs, was more 

| and fully opezedto ſome of them, which gh it ſeemed 

| to run under ground in the midſt of the Ceremonial obſerva- 
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tions of the Law ; yet it frequently brake forth and open- 
edits ſelf in the wiaſt of them, and by degrees in the Pro- 
phetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, till in the 
time of the Mefſias by its force and violence it overthrew 
thoſe banks which food in the way of it, and overfpread the 
face of the whole earth, It is evident by the whole ſeries of 
the Scripture of the Old Teſtament , that Goas ultimate in- 
textion was not to confine the ſaving knowledge of his will 
only tothe Jews ſor the great promiſe to Abraham was, 
T hat in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed , 
And as Abraham rejoyced to ſee that day afar off ; ſo good 
?acob when he leaned on his Facobs Haff, took the height 
of that day-ftar from on high, which though like ſome of 
the fixed — he might not for ſome time be vile to the 
inferiour world; yet he foretold the time when he ſhould 
deſcend into a lower orb, and become conſpicuou in our Ho- 
rizow. And conſequently to his appearance in the world, 
would be the drawing not ſo much the zyes as the hearts of 
the world to him; for no ſooner is it mentioned that Fhji- 
leh cemes when the Scepter departs from fadah , but it im. 
mediatly follows, awd to him ſhall the gathering of the 
people be, Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſes came 
to incleſe the peorte of the Jews as Gods peculiar people, 
there was a de ſiga on foot, for inlarging the bownds of Gods 
inheritance, aud making the uttermoſt parts of the earth hi 
Sons poſſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law which came 
afterwards,conld diſanull the Covenant made 430. years he- 


Ga1.4-17- fore, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons ? Can we believe the 


Rom. 4. 


AMAaſaicai —_— was the xtmoſt of what God did in- 
tend, when God had before promiſed that the bleſſing of A. 
brabam ſoould came n wa Gentiles alſo > to which purpoſe 
it is very obſervable that eAbrabam was juſtified not in cir- 
cumcifion, but in uncirenmciſion , for he recei ved the fg of 
Circumciſion , 4 ſeal of the rig hies uſneſs of faith, being un- 
circumciſed, that he might be the Father of «ll them that 
believe, though they be not circumciſed, that righteouſneſs 
mig bi be imputed unto them alſo, W hereby it is evident that 
the great bleſſſſpromiſed to Abrahaw,did not reſpect him 
meerly as ProgeRszor of the Iraclites, but in a higher capa- 


city, 
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city, as Father of the faithfall ; and that the ground of his 
acceprance with God did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, 
ſuch as circumci ſion was, God imputing his faith for righ- 
tronſneſs before his being circumciſed, Bur becauſe the 
time was not yet come wherein that grand myſterie of mans 
ſalvation by the death of the Son of God was to be revealed , 
therefore when Ged called the Nation of the Jews from 
their bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure way of re- 
preſenting this myſterie to them through all the — of 
the Law : And withall inforced his precepts with ſuch ter- 
rible [anftions of curſes to all that continued not in all that 
Was written in that Law to do it, to make them the more - 
prehenſve that the ground of their acceptance with God, 
could not be the performance of the precepts of that Law, 
but they ought to breath after that hig her diſpenſation where. 
in the way and method of mans ſalvation ſhould be fully re- 
vealed when the 2 of time was come. Now therefore 
God left them under the Tutorage and Pedagogy of the Law, 
which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might not think 
this was all God intended in order to the happineſs of men, but 
that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoyed 


by his people when they were come to age. Set, 12: 


So that though the ceremonies of the Law had not a 
month to fene out Chriſt , yet they had a hand to point to 
him , for they were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of 
that which was to be drawn afterwards to the greateſt /ife. 
And this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe hearts were car- 
ried beyond the outward, ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to the 
more inward and / iritwal meaning of it (there being an 
iure & ifwrigag inthe Law as well as Philoſophy) and 
theſe myſteries were not ſo vailed and hidden , but all that 
were irvine: fully initiated, might fully ander ſtand them; 
which made up that true Hiritual Cabala, which was con- 
ſtantly preſervedamong the true Iſraclites, which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophets of ſucceeding Aprs , 
whole cure it was to unlock this Cabala, and to rai/c up the 
hearts of the people in a higher expeftation of the great 
things which were to come. Thence we ngyonly read of 
the ſolemn prayer of the Church of the Jews, that the know- 
ledge 
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ſedge of God might be diferſed over all the Nations of the 
earth, but we have many prophecies that when the moun- 
tain of the Lords houſe ſbould be exalted , all nations ſhould 
flow unte it: that from the riſing of the Sun to the going 
dewn thereof, Gods name ſpall be great among the Gentiles, 
and in every [l.ice incenſe ſhould be offered to hu name, and 4 
pure offering; for his name ſhall be great among the Hea- 
then. That the 7»ſcription on the High prieſts forehead, Ho- 
lineſs to the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large diffuſion of 
a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Goſpel, be ſet upon 
the bells of Horſes, and that the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould 
be as bowls before the altar, i. e. that when the Levitical ſer- 
vice ſhould be laid aſide, and that Holineſs which was that 
appropriated to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, 
ſhould be diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt re- 
more from it. That a Prieſthood after another order then that 
0 Aaron ſhould be eſtabliſhed, vis. after the order of Mel- 
chiſedek; and that he that was the Prieft after thu order, 
ſhonld judge among the Heathen, and wound the heads over 
many Countries; that in the day of his power the people ſhould 
(not be frighted to obedience with thunderclaps, and earth. 
quakes, as at Mount Sinai) but ſhould come and yield them- 
ſelves as a free. will offering unto him, and yet their number 
be as great as the drops of the dew which diſtill in the morn- 
ing. That God out of other nations would take unto himſelf 
for Prieſts and for Leuites; that the deſire of all Nations 
ſhould fpeedily come; that the Meſſenger of the Covenant 
ſhould come into his Temple; nay that 3 weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City; that then 
the vi ſion and prot hecie ſhould be ſealed ap; that the Sacri- 
fice andoblation ſhould be cauſed to ctaſe; that the City and 
the ſanctnary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the Mar deſolations are de- 
termined ; that after threeſcore and two weeks Me ſſias ſhould 
be cut off , but not for himſelf , that by him tranſgreſſion 
ſoonld be finiſhed, and reconciliation for iniquity ſhould be 
made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in. 
And leaſt all theſe things ſhould be apprehended to be only 
a higher advancing of the Levitical worſhip, and the way. 
O1 
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of external Ceremonies, God expreſly faith, that he would 
wake a New Covenant with the houſe of Iſrael , and with the 
houſeof Judah; not according te the Covenant that I made Jer 31.31, 4 
with their Fathers, in the day 1 took, them by the hand to b 
bring them ont of the Lana of Egypt , which my Covenant 
they brake , although I was an huthand to them, ſaith the 
Lord : But this bal be the Covenant that I will make with 
the homſe of Iſrael after thoſe days, ſaith the Lord; I will put 
my Law in their inward parts, and write it in their bearts, 
and will be their Cod, and they ſpall be my people, Can 
any one that now conſiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of things 
thus deſcribed as it ſhould come to paſs, ever imagine that 
the Levitical ſervice was ever calculated for this State? 
Was Gods Worſhip to be 712 to his Temple at Jeruſalem, 
when all the N ations of the earth ſhould come to ſerve 
bim ? Was the High Prieſt to make an attonement there, 
when an order of Prieſthood different from the Aaronical 
ſhould be ſet up ? Mult the Tribe of Levi only attend at the 
Temple when God would take Prieſts and Levites ont of all 
Nations that ſerve him ? What would become of the Mag- 
nificence and glory of the Temple when both City and 
Sanctuary ſhall be deftrojed, and that muſt be within few 
prophetical weeks after the Meſſias is cut off? And mul 
the Covenant God made with the {/raelites continue for 
ever, when God expreſly ſaith, he would make a New ene, 
and that not according to the Covenant which he made with 
them then? It is ſo evident then, as nothing can well be 
more, that under the Old Teftament, ſuch a fate of Rel;- 
gion was deſcribed and promiſed, with which the Leri- 
tical worſhip would be inconfiſtent ; and ſo that the ¶ere- 
menial Law was not at firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immutable 
reaſon, which was the thing to be proved, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 
Doctrine of Chriit, 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among fews and 
Heathens, was the means of his appearance. The difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Gofpel. 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi. 
racles to the Doctrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a deftrine depends not on evidence but anthority,the only way 
to prove the truth of the Doctrine, i to prove the Teſli mo- 
ny of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true which 
depend not on evidence of the things. What that is, and on 
what it depends. The uncertainty of nat ural knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matters of faith proved from the ſame principle, 
Our knowlaage of auy thing | uppeſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſible. The certainty of faith as great as that of know- 
ledge; the gromnds of it ſtronger, The conſiſtency of rati- 
enal evidence with faith. Tes objeſts of faith exceed reaſon , 
the ab ſurdities following the contrary opinion. The uncer- 
taintyof that which is called reaſon. Phil»ſophical diftates 
10 ſtandard of reaſon. Of tranſubſtamtiation and nbiqity 
cc. why rejected as contrary to reaſon, The forndation of 
faith in matters above reaſon. Which # infallibleTeſtimony 
that there are ways to know which is mfellible, proved : 
2. Hypoth. «A Divine Teſtimony the moſt inf llible, The 
reſolution of faith into Gods veracity it, format object 
3. th. A Divine Feſþi may be known, thragh 
G $5 cor not immeazatly. 97 77 — In Oe fe, 
and Divination among the Heathens. 4. Hyp. The eviden- 
ces of 4 Divine Teſtumony muſt be clear and certain. Of the 
common metivesof faith, and the obligation to faith ari- 
fing from them. The original of Infidelity, 


Aving now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable 
of a repeal, I come to the ſecond enquiry, Whether the 
miracle; 
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miracles of our Saviour did give a ſufficient evidence of hi 

r and authority to repeal it, I ſhall not (to prevent 

too large an excurſion )-inſiſt on any other evidences of our 

Saviowrs being the promiſed Me ſſatr, but keep cloſe to the 

matter of our preſent debate concerning the evidence which 

ariſeth from ſuch a hoer of Miracles as our Saviour had in 
order to his eſtabliſhing that defrine which he came to pub- 

liſn to the world. The great ſtumbline- block in reference to 

our bleſſed Saviour among both the pe: and learned Hea- 
thens, was the meanneſs of his appearance in the world, not 

coming attended with that fate and magnificence, which they 
thought to be inſeparable from ſo great a perſon. The em- had 
their ſeu/es ſo poſſeſſed with the thundrings and lightnings on 
mount Siaai, that they could not imagine the fra#xre of 
their Ceremonial worſhip could be raken down with leſs noiſe 
and terror then it was erected with. And withall collecting 
all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament which ſeemed to fore- 
tell ſuch glorious things of the dayes of the Aeſſins, (which 
either refer to his ſecond coming, or muſt be wndertood in x 
ſpiritual ſenſe) they having their minds oppreſſed with the 
ſenſe of their preſent calamities, applyed — wholly to an 
external greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered from 
the Tyranny of the Roman Power, The Heathens as appears 
by Celſme and others, thought it very ſtrange that the Son 
of God ſhould appear in the world with ſo little grandeur, 
and have no greater Train then twelve ſuch obſcure perſons 
as the Apoſtles were, For ſaith Cel/us, dd fir marie 
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firſt diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son f God ſhould do 
— — to the world. And ſo we ſay he did to all 
ſuch whoſe mind. were not blinded through obſtinacy and 
willfull ignorance, For although this Sus of righteouſneſs 
was pleaſed for the better carrying on his deſign in the 
world to wrap up himſelf in a cloud, yet his glory could not 
be confined within it, but did Aal throngh that dark wail of 
his humane nature, and did diſcover its ſelf in a moſt clear 
and convincing manner, His appearances indeed were not 
like thoſe upon Mount Sinai, becauſe his dige was not to 
Gg 2 amuſe 
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awule men with the glory of his Majeſty, and to terrifie them 
— Idolatry, (abb — a great reaſon of thoſe — 
phenomena at the delivery of the Law) but hecameto draw 
all men to him by the power and energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all rational convittions in order to 
it. And therefore the quality of our Saviour miracles was 
eanfiderable as well as the greatneſs of them; The intent of 
them all was to do good, and thereby to bring the world off 
from its fu and folly, to the embracing of that, holy doZtring 
which he came to publiſh to the world. 

Now that ſuch a power of miracles in our Saviour had the 
greateſt, ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing evi. 
dence that he was the pexſon he declared bimſelf ro be, and 
that his dotrine was ; ſo clearly atteſted, that it was 
nothing but obſtinacy,. which could withhold aſſent, will ap- 
pear by theſe following Hypotheſes which I lay down in or- 
der tothe proving it, 

Where the truth of a doftrine depends not on the evidence of 
the things themſelves, but on the authority of him that reveals 
it, there the only way to prove the deftrine to be true, ts to prove 
the Teſtimony of him that revealed it to be infallible, Several 
things are neceſſary to be proved for the clearing this pro- 
poſotion. 

I, That it is not repugnant toreaſon that a doftrine ſhould 
be trat which depends not wpon the evidence of the thing its ſelf. 
By evidence of the thing l underſtand fo clear and diſtink a 
perception Of it, that every one who-hath the , of his ratio 
nal faculties, cannot but upon the firſt apprehenſiow of the 
terms yeild a certain aſſent to it; as that the whole is greater 
then a part; that if we take away equal things from equal, the 
remainder muſt be equal, Now we are to obſerve, that as to 
all theſe common notices of humane nature which carry ſuch 
evidence with them, the certainty of them lyes in the prepo- 
fition as it ii an act of the mind abſtralted from the things 
themſelves, tor theſe do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence ol the things, 
but whether there be any ſuch things in the world or no 
as whole or parts, the under ſtanding is aſſured that the 7dea 
of che whole carryes more in its repreſentation then that of a 
tt does, This is the greatreaſon of the certainty and evi- 
dence 
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dence of Mathematical trut hu, not as ſome imagine, becauſe 
wen have no incereft, or deſign in thoſe things, and therefore 
they never queſtion them, but becauſe they proceed not upon 
ſenſible but ab ſiracted matter; which is not /yable to ſo many 
dowbrs as the other is; for that a Triangle hach three Angles 
no man gueftions, but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of matter 
make a Triangle, may be very queſtionable. Now that the 
truth of beings, or the certainty ot _—_— of things cannot 
be ſo certain as Mathematical demonſtrations, appears from 
hence: becauſe the manner of conveyance of thele rhings to 
my mind cannot be ſo clear and certain as in purely intelle» 
Anal operations, abſtralted from exiftent matter. For the 
higheſt evidences ofthe exiſtence of things muſt be either the 

judgement of ſenſe, or clear and diftintt perception of the 
mind; now proceeding in a meer natural way, there can be 
no infallible certainty in either of theſe , For the perception 
of the mind in reference to the exiſtence of things being 
cauſed ſo much through thoſe Ideas or Y hantaſmes which 
are conveyed to the underſtanding 2 the impreſſions of 
ſenſe, if. theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallaciew, I may 
well queſtion the certainty of that, which I am certain I have 
been decei ved by; ſuppo ſing then I ſhould queſtion the truth of 
every thing which is conveyed in an wncertain way to my 
mind, I may ſoon oxr-go even Pyrrbo himſelf in real Scepri- 
ci/m, Neither can 1 conceive how clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of any thing though not coming through the ſenſes 

doth neceſſarily ;»fer the exiſtence of the thing; for it only 
implyes a von- repagnancy of it to our natural faculties, and 
conſequently the bare poſſibility of it. For otherwiſe it were 
impoſſible tor us to have a clear perception of any thing any 

longer then it exiſts, nay then we know it to exiſt; for ex- 
stence or nowexiflence is all one to the wnderſtanding, while 

it is not aſſured of either. And it is withall evident that 

things imaginary. may clearly affeſt the mind as well as 

real, for I may have as real and diſtinct perception of a Phænix 

in my mind, as of a Partridge; doth it thertfore follow that 

the one is really exiſtent as well as the other? and it will be a 

very hard matter to aſſign a certain 2 bet ween i ma- 
{ation and pure intellection in ſuch things, which. though, 
nat 
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not actually exiſtent, yer imply no repagnancy at all to the fa- 
calties of mens minds, It is evident then that there cangot 
be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of things as there may 
be of Mathematical demonſtrations. 

And if that principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all 
Phyſical certainty as tothe being of things, viz. that there 
is a Ged who being infinitely good will not ſuffer the minds 
of men to be deceived in thoſe things which they have a clear 
and diſtin perception of (without which ſuppoſition we can- 
not be «ſſured of the certainty of any operations of the wind, 
becauſe we cannot know but we were ſo made that we might 
be then moſt deceived, when we thought our ſelves moſt 
ſure) If this principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the toundation 
of all certain knowledge, then from it I fer many thing. 
which are very much advantagiom to our certainty in matters 
of aith. 

— the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary ex- 
iſtence of a being abſolutely perfect. So that unleſs I know 
that there is a God, I cannot be afſ#red that I know any thing 
ina certain manner ; and if I know there is a Cod, I muſt 
neceſſarily apprehend him to be abſolutely perfect; becauſe 
the grounds of my knowledge that there is a Cod, are from 
thoſe abſolute perfectiont which there are in him; and if l 
could ſuppoſe him not abſel ately perfect, I muſt ſuppoſe him 
not to be Goa, for that is — implyed in his de fini tion. 
Now then if all certainty doth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a be- 
Ing ſo abſolutely perfect; I muſt before I can know any thing 
certainly, conclude that there is an infinity of knowledge, wiſ- 


dom, power and goodneſs in this God, for thoſe are things 


which all who anderftand them, will grant to be perfettions; 
and if they be in God, they muſt be abſelute, i. e. infinite. 
And if they be inßnite, it neceſſarily follows that they mull 
tranſcend our apprehenſions; ſo that now we have gained 
this principle in order to faith, that we muſt grant ſome» 
thing to be wnconceivable before we can come certainly to 
know any thing. From whence it follows that thoſe who 
wilt not believe any thing to be true becauſe it is above their 
apprehenſions,mult deny the foundation of all certainty, which 
(as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething to be infinite, or 
above our capacity tO comprehend. That 
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ws from God, as wi can have of the truth of any thing which we 
moſt clearly nnderſtand. For the truth of knowledge de- 
pending on this ſappo ſition, that there is a God whoſe goodneſs 
will not ſuffer us to be decei ved in the things we clearly un- 
derſt and; there is the ſame foundation for the a of faith as 
for that of knowledge, viz. That God will not fuffer us to be 
de cei ved in matters which himſelf hath revealed to us, Nay 
there ſeems to be far greater on theſe accounts, Firſt, That 
there is not fo great danger to be deceived in reference to ob» 
jects of ſenſe, as there is in reference to object of Divine re- 
velation: becauſe objefts of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
upon the Organs of ſenſe , and as to theſe things we ſee the 
whole world agrees in them ſo far as they are zecefſary to 
life, and withall they bear a greater corre ſpondency to che 
preſent ſtate of imperfectian which the = is now in: but 
now matters of Divine revelation are of a more ſablime and 
Spiritual nature, which mens minds on that account are more 
apt to doubt of, then of things obvious to ſenſe; and withall 
they call the mund ſo much off from ſenſe that on theſe ac- 
coumgts the proneneſs to doubt is greater, and therefore the 
ferndation of certaimy from Gods not ſuffering us to be 
deceived mult be ftronger, Secondly, There is not ſo great 
er in being dereived as to matters Of ſenſe or knowleage, 
as there is in things of Divine revelation. For we fee grant- 
ing ſenſe to be deceived, and that we have no certainty at 
all in nat aral things, yet affairs of life are managed ſtill; 
mens outward welfare depends not on the judgement of ſenſe; 
the mere haut bath never the leſs gold in his Ship becauſe his 
ſenſe decerves him in judging that the earth moves from him, 
when the Ship moves from it. The Sun doth never che leſs 
inlighten the worid, though our ſenſes be al of Epic rim his 
mind, that the Sun is no bigger then he ſeems to be; but now 
as to matters of Divine revelation, they are things of the moſt 
amfpeakable weight and importance, Which drpend upon our 
believing or diabelieving them. And therefore if the good- 
(5 of God be ſuch as it will not ſuffer us to he dereived in 
our judgement of marerial and ſenſible brings, how much lefs 
in reference to the fanndation of our crrrainey as to things 
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Divinely revealed? We ſee then what rational evidence 
there is not only conſiſtent with, but neceſſarily implyed in 
the foundation of faith, even as great as in any thing which 
we do molt perfectiʒj know , ſo that the in-evidence which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an i»gredizne of the nature of faith, 
muſt not be underſtood of che foxndation whereon the 40 
of faith doth taza, but of the condition of the object, which 
being a matter of divine revelation, is a thing not obvious to 
our ſenſes: In which ſenſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks that faith is 
bamCousron VT3;2NG, 7. SASY of Eavmurar the firm 
expeftation of things beped for, and ſtrong conviltion of things 
which are net ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmus well ob. 
ſerves, is contained only an high Eacomium of faith, and 
no Dialectical definition of it, viz. that faith ſoars above 
things of ſenſe or preſent enjoyment , yea, though the object 
of it be never ſo remote from either, yet where there is /»ff- 
cient evidence of Divine Revelation, faith boggles at no diffi- 
culties, but is firmly reſelved that that God, who hath revealed 
theſe things, can and will bring them to paſs in his own time. 
There is not then any ſuch contrariety between the ſounda- 
tion of faith and knowledge, as the School men have perſwa- 
ded the world, we ſee both of them proceed on the ſame 
foundation of certainty ;, all the difference is, faith fixech on 
the veracity of God immediately in reference to a Divine Te- 
Pimony, — proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine 
revelation, as to the things it doth diſcover. 

We hence infer, that if the certainty of our k edge 
depends on this priacipie, that God will not ſuffer us to be 
deceived, then we are bound to believe Whatever God doth re- 
veal to us, though we may not be able to comprehend the nature 
of the thing revealed, For as to theſe things, we have the 
ſame groxnd of certainty, which we have as to any natural 
cauſes , for as to them, we now ſ«ppoſe from the former 
principle, that ſecting aſide the exiſtence of God, we could 
have no certainty of them, but that the formal reaſon of our | 
certainty is reſolved into this, that Gods goodneſs will not ſuf- 
fer the nnderftanding to be deceived as to theſe things; the 
fame I ſay as to fpiritual myſteries revealed by God; the t 
ground of our certainty lies not in the evidence of the thinge, 

ut 
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but in the wndowbred veracity of God, ho bath revealed 
them, All that I can imagine poſſible to be replyed to this, 
is, that Gods veracity aſſures us in natural canſes that we are 
not deceived only where we have a clear and diſt inf# percepti- 
on f the things; but now in matters above our reaſon to com- 
prehend, there can be no clear and diſtin# perception, To 
this I anſwer. 

Firſt, it is evident in the foundation of all certainty of 
knowledge, that there may be à clear and diſtinct perception 
of that which we cannot comprebend, viz. of A being abſo- 
lutely perfect; for if we have not a clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of God, the foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed, 
which is the neceſſary ex: Fence of ſuch a being; and he that 
ſhall ſay he cannot have a clear perception of God without 
comprehending him, doth contradif himſelf; for if he be a 
being infinite, he muſt be incomprehenſible ; therefore there 
may be clear perception, where the object its ſelf is above our 
capacity, Now whatever foundation there is in nature for 
ſuch a perception without comprehenſion ; that and much 
more is there in ſuch things as are revealed by God, though 
above our apprehenſion : For the Idea of God upon the ſoul 
of man cannot be ſo ſtrong an evidence of the exiſtence of a 
_ above our * as the revelation of matters of 
faith is, that we ſhould believe the things ſo revealed, though 
our #»derſtandings loſe themſelves in ſtriving to reach the 
natures of them, and the manner of their exiſtence. 

Secondly, that which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in 
this caſe, is a principle moſt unreaſonable in its ſelf, that we are 
tosmbrace nothing for truth,though divinely revealed, but what 
our reaſon is able to compre hend, as to the nature of the thing and 
the manner of its exiſtence 3 on which account the dottrine 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, Satisfaction, and conſequently 
the whole myſterie of the Goſpel of Chrift muſt be rejected as 
incredible, and that on this bare pretence, becauſe although 
many expreſſions in Scripture ſeem to import all theſe rhings, 
yet we are bound to interpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe 


this is incongr uss to our reaſon, But although Chxiſtianity 
be a Religion which comes in the higheſt way of credibilitj 


to the minds of men, although we are not bud to believe 
any thing but what we have ſufficient reaſen to make ic 
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appear that it is revealed by Cod, yet that any thing 
ſhould be —— whether it be of divine revelation, 
meerly becauſe our reaſon is to ſeek, as to the full and 
adequate conception of it, is a molt abſurd and unreaſonable 
pretence : And the Aſſertors of it mult run themſelves on 
chele unavoidable abſurdities. 

Firſt, of believing nothing either in nat ure or Religion to 
be true, but What they can give a full and ſatufattory account 
of, as to every mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let 
ſuch perſons tirſt try themſelves in all the appearances of na- 
ture; and then we may ſuppoſe they will not believe that 
the Fun ſhines, till they have by demonſtrative arguments 
proved the undoubted truth of the Prolomaick, or Coperni- 
can hypotheſis, that they will never give credit to the flux 
and reflux of the Sea, till they clearly reſolve the doubts 
which attend the ſeveral opiniony of it, That there is no 
ſuch thing as matter in the werld, till they can ſatwfattorily 
tell us how the parts of it are wnited; nor that there are 
any material brings, till they have reſolved all the perplexing 
diſſicnities about the ſeveral affeftions of them; and that 
themſelves have not ſo much as a rational ſonl, till they are 
bound to /artifie us of the manner of the union of the ſoul 
and body together. And if they can expedite all theſe, and 
many more difficalties about the moſt a viou things (about 
which it is another thing to frame handſome and conſiſtent 
hypotheſes, then to give a certain account of them) then let 
them be let /ooſe to the matters of divine revelation ,, as to 
which yet (if they could perform the other) were there 
no reaſon for ſuch an anderta bing; for that were 

Secondly, to commenſurate the perfections of God with the 
narrow capacity of the humane intellect, which is contrary to 
the natural Idea of God, and to the manner whereby we 
take up our conceptions of God; for the Idea of God doth 
ſuppole incompre henſibility to belong to his nature; and the 
manner whereby we form our conceptions of God, is by ta- 
king away all the imperfefions we find in our ſelves, from 
the conception we form of a being abſolutely perfect, and by 
adding infiaityjto all the perfections we find in our own na- 
turen. Now this method of proceeding doth neceſſarily im- 
ply a vaſt diſtance and diſproportion between a finite and infi- 
nite 
s 


wite underſtanding. And if the wnderſtanding of God be in- 
finite, why may not he diſcover ſuch things ro us, which our 
ſrallow apprehen ſions cannot reach unto ? what ground or 
evidence of reaſon can we have that an infivite wi/dom and 
under ſtanding, when it undertakes to diſcover matters of 
the higheſt nat ure and concernment to the wor/4, ſhould be 
able to deliver nothing but what comes within the compaſs of 
our im perſect and narrow intelle{ts ? And that it ſhould not 
be ſufficient that the matters revealed do none of them con- 
tradift the prime reſults or common notions of mankind 
(which none of them do) but that every particular mode and 
circumſtance, as to the manner of exiſtence in God, or the 
extent of his omni potent power, muſt pals the ſcrutiny of 
our faculties, beſore it obtains a Placet for a Divine reve- 
lation ? 
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Thirdly, it muſt follow from this principle, that the pre- 5,8. 6, 


tenders to it muſt affirm the rules or maxims Which they go by 
in the judgment of things, are the infallible ſtandard of reaſon : 
Elſe they are as far to ſeek in the judgement of the truth of 
things as any others are. They muſt then, to be conſi- 
ſtent with their principle, a firm themſelves to be the abſolute 
Maſters of reaſon : Now reaſon conſiſting of obſervations 
made concerning the natwres of all beings (for ſo it muſt be 
confidered, as it is a rule of judging, viz. as a Syſteme of in- 
fallible rules collected from the natures of things) they who 
pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe general maxims accord- 
ing to which they judge, to be collected from an univerſal un- 
doubted hiſtory of nature, which lies yet too dark and obſcure 
forany to pretend to the full knowledge of, and would be only 
a demonſtration of the highelt arrogance after ſo many ſuc- 
ceſleſs endeavours of the molt ſearching wits in any ſociety of 
perſons to uſurp it to themſelves, . eſpecially if ſuch perſons 
are ſo far from ſearching into the depths of nature, that they 
ſuffer themſelyes very fairly to be /ed by the noſe by che molt 
dogmatical of all Philoſophers ; and that in ſuch prixciples 
which the more ing ai ſitive world hath now found to be very 
Hort, uncertain, and fallaciow, And upon ſevere enquiry we 
ſhall find the grand principles which have been taken by theſe 
adorers of reaſon, for almoſt the ſtandard of it, have been 
Nh 2 
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ſome Theories which have been taken up meerly from obſer- 
vation of the courſe of nature by ſuch perſons, who ſcarce own- 
ed any hand of providence in the world, Now it cannot 
otherwiſe be conceived but that theſe Theories, or princi. 
ples formed from ſuch a narrow inſpeftion into the natures 
of things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply 
thoſe things to them, which were never looked at in the form. 
ing of them: Whence came thoſe two received principles, 
that not hing can be produced out of nothing; that there i no 
poſſible return from a privation to a habit, but from thoſe 
Philoſophers who believed there was zothing but matter in 
the world; or if they did aſſert the exiſtence of a Ged, yet 
ſuppoſed him »nconcerned in the Government of the world. 
Whence come our Maſters of reaſon to tell us that the ſoul 
cannot ſub ſiſt after death without the boay, from what — 
was this derived ? certainly from that which was very lot 
to acknowledge the immortality of the ſoul of mas: And 
any one who ſtrictly obſerves the cloſe coherence of the prin- 
ciples of the Peripatetick Philoſophy, will find very little room 
leſt for an eternal being to interpoſe its ſelf in the world 
and therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerved that Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks more favourably of the being of God in his Exote- 
ricks, then in his Acroamaticks , which all that know the 
reaſon of the names, will gueſs at the reaſon of. I demand 
then, mult the received principles of Philoſophy, and thoſe 
ſhort imperfect Theories, which were formed more from tra- 
dition then experience, by the ancient Greeks,be taken for the 
ſtandard of reaſon or no? If they mult, we may ſoon for- 
ſake not only the ſublimer myſteries of the Trinity, Divins- 
ty of Chriſt, Reſurrection, &c. but we ſhall ſoon ſhake hands 
with Creation, Providence, if not immortality of ſouls, and 
the Being of God himſelf, If theſe things be di/owned as the 
ſtandard of reaſon , let us know what will be ſubſtiruted 
in the room of them? and what Laws our faith muſt be try- 
ed by? Are they only Mathematical demonſtrations, or the 
undoubted common notions of humane nat ure, which whoſoe- 
ver underſtands aſſents to them, let any of the forementi- 
oned myſteries be made appear to contradift theſe, and we 
will readily yield up our ſelves captives to reaſon : But 
che 
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the mean time, let no jejane unproved hypotheſes in Philo- 
ſophy, be ſer as 7 udges over matters of faith, whoſe only 
warrant for that office muſt be Stat pro ratione vol unt as. 
Let the principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted to be 
collected from a moſt certain and ani verſal inſpection into the 
nature Of all beings, let the manner of proceſs be ſbewed 
how they were collected (leſt they labour with the common 
fault of the Chymiſts, of eſtabliſhing hypoſtatical principles 
from the experiments of ſome particular bodies, which others 
do as evidently refate) and /aftly, let it be made appear t hat 
theſe principles, thus collected, will ſerve indifferently for all 
beings, fpiritnal as well as material, infinite as well as finite, 
and when this Tak is exactly performed, we will make room 
for Reaſon to fit upon the Bench, and bring the Scriprares 
as the Priſoner to its Bar. 
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we have at all of any thing we are to believe? who hath fixed 
the boundi of that which men call reaſon? how ſhall we know 
that thus far it will come and no furtherꝰ If no banks be rai- 
ſed againſt it to keep it in its due channel, we may have canſe 
to fear it may in time overthrow not only the Trinity , In- 
carnation, Reſwrrettion of the dead, but all other articles of 
the creed too? What preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort 
of men for reaſon more then for another ? One will not be- 
lieve this article of bis faith, becauſe againſt his reaſon, and 
why not another re ject another article on the ſame pretence? 
for whatever the ground of unbelief be, if it be but baptized 
by the name of reaſon, it muſt by this principle paſs uncen- 
trouled; if a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the voti- 
on of an immaterial ſubſtance convraditts his reaſon as much 
as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is nothing 
elſe but a Syſteme of bodies, by what Artifice will our Ma- 
ſters of reaſon purge away all that black cboler that ſo cloud. 
his mind, that he cannot ſee the notion of a Spirit through 
it? And ſuch one will make a hard foife, but he will recon- 
cile his opinion with Scripture too; and therefore why 
ſhould he be bound up to mens explications of Scripture, 
when there is no ele that be can ſee, of uuderſtanding 
it in any other way then his own? If another ſhould come 
Hh 3 and 
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and tell us, that we muſt be all Anthropomerphites, and char 
otherwiſe the Script are were not intelligible; ſhall not this 
man put in for reaſon too? Nay laftly, if another ſhall 
come and ſpeak out, and tell us Religion is but a device of 
ſubtle men, that all things come to paſs through chance, 
that the world was made by a fortwitoxs concourſe of Atoms, 
and that all are foo/s which are not Atheiſts, and that it is im- 
poſſible to apprehend the Being of a God, and therefore by 

the ſame reaſon that they reject ſome myſteries of Religion, 
he rejects the foundation of all; becaule an infinite being '$ 
incomprehenſible : whither now hath our Reaſon carried us? 
while we pretend to yejeft any thing as divinely revealed, 
meerly on that accomnt, that it is above our reaſon ? But it 
may be replied, On what account then do we rejeft the Do- 
frine of Trunſubſtantiation, and the nbiquity of the body of 
Chriſt, as repugnant to reaſon, if we do not make reaſon judge 
in matters of faith ? Taniwer ,1. We reje& theſe opinions 
not only as repngnant to reaſen, but as inſufficiently proved 
from Script ure, whereas we here ſuppoſe (it not being our 
preſent buſineſs to prove it) that the ſeveral doftrines of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrectios of bodies, &c. are on- 
ly rejected on that account, that though Scripture ſeems to 
ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be interpreted, be- 
cauſe ſuppoſed to be repagnant to reaſon. 2. Thoſe doctrines 
before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to promote the 
great end of the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very founda- 
tion of it, as that of the Trinity, and Divinity of Chriſt , 
but theſe we now mention are no ways conduceable to tha 

end; but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it, and tran/ub- 
fantiation eſtabliſneth a way of worſaip.contrary to the Go- 
fpel. 3. All the foundation of tranſubſtantiation is laid upon 
ambiguous places of Feripture, which mult of »eceſity 
lave ſome Tropes and Figures in them; but the dectrine of 
the Trinity is not only contained in plain Scripture, but is 
evidenced by viſible appearance, as particularly at the baptiſm 
of our Saviour. 4. There is far greater ground why we 
thould reject Tranſnbſtantiation and wbiquity, as inconſiſtent 
with reaſon, then that zhey ſhould the Trinity , on this ac- 
equnt, becauſe the grounds of reaſon on which we rejeft 
thoſe 
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thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſential and inſepa* 
rable properties of bodies, which are inconſiſtent with thoſe 
opinions ; now theſe are things within the reach of our un- 
derſtanding « (in which caſe Cod himſelf ſometimes appeals to 
reaſon) but it is quite another caſe, when we ſearch into 
the incomprehenſible nature of God , and pronounce with 
confidence that ſuch things cannot be in God, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend them; which gives a ſufficient anſwer to 
this objettion. The ſubſtance then of this diſcourſe is, that 
whatever ds&rine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of divine 
revelation, is to be embraced and believed,as nndoubredly true, 
though our reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of 
all the Modes and circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe 
ſublime myſteries our faith ſtands upon this twofold bor. 
tom. Firſt, hat the being, underſtanding and power of 
God doth infinitely tranſcend ours , and therefore he may re- 
veal to us matters above our reach and capacity. Secondly, 
that whatever God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, though we 
may not fully underſtand it; for this is a molt undoubted 
principle, that God cannot and will not decei ve any in thoſe 
things which he reveals to men. Thus our firſt ſupro ſition 
is cleared, that it is ot repugnant to reaſon, that a dectrine 
may be true, which depend; net on the evidence of the thing it 
ſelf. 

The ſecond is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not on 
the evidence of the things themſelves, infallible reftimony u« 
the fulleſt demonſtration of them. For theſe things, not be- 
ing of Mathematical evidence, there muſt be lome other 
way found out for demonſtrating the truth of them. And 
in all thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony , the 
more creditable the Teſtimony is, the higher evidence 1s gi- 
ven to them; but that reft;mony which may deceive, cannot 
give ſo pregnant an evidence as that which cannot; for then 
all imaginable ob jections are taken off. This is ſo clear, that 
it needs no further proof, and therefore the third fol- 
lows. 

That there are certain ways whereby to know that a Te- 
ſtimeny delivered is infallible ;, and that is fully proved by 
theſe two Arguments. 1. That it is the day of all = to 
whom 
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whom it is prepoumnded to believe it; now how could that be 
a duty in them to helieue, which they had no waysto know 
whether it were a Teſtimony to be believed, or no. 2. Be. 
cauſe God will condemn the world for wnbelief : In which 
the Tuſtice of Gods proceedings doth neceſſarily ſappoſe that 
there were ſufficient arguments to induce them to believe, 
which could not be, unleſs there were ſome certain way ſup- 
poſed whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible. 
Theſe three things now being ſappo ſed, wiz. that a doctrin: 
may be true which depends not on evidonce of reaſon, that the 

reateſt demonſtration of the truth of ſuch a doſtrine, us its 
being delivered by infallible Teſtimony , and that there are 
certain ways whereby a Teſtimeny may be known to be infal- 
lible : Our firſt principle is fully confirmed, which was, 
that where the truth of a doftrine depends not on evidence of 
reaſon, but on the authority of him that reveals it, the only 
way te prove the doctrine to be true, to prove the Teſtimony 
of him that reveals it to be infallible, 

The next principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, 
That there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony is in- 
fallible, then that it is the Teftimony of God himſelf, The 
truth of this depends upon a common notion of humane na- 
ture, Which is the veracity of God in whatever way he diſ- 
covers himſelf to men; and therefore the Alti mate reſolu- 
tion of our faith, as to its formal object, mult be alone in- 
to the veracity of God revealing things unto us; for the 
principinm certit udinis, Or foundation of all certain aſſent 
can be fetched no higher, neither will it ſtand any lower 
then the i»falible verity of God himſelf; and the principius 
patefattionu , or the ground of diſcovery of Spiritual truth 
to our minds, maſt be reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or re- 
velation, Theſe two then not taken aſunder, but joyntly, 
God, who cannot lye, hath revealed theſe things, is the only 
certain foundation for a divine faith to reſt its ſelf upon. 
But now the particular exerciſe of a Divine faith lies in a 
firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as Divinely revealed, 
and herein lyes not ſo much the Teſftsmony , as rhe peculiar 
energy of the Spirit of Ged in inclining the ſoul to believe 
peculiar . jects of faith, as of Divine revelation-. But the 
general 
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general ground of faith, which they call the forma! objeR, 
or the ratio propter quam credimus is the general infallibilir 
ty of a Divine Teſtimony. For in a matter concerning divine 
revelation, there are two great ' queſtions to be reſolved, 
The firſt is, Why 7 believe a Divine Teſtimony with a firm 
aſſext? The anſwer to that is, becauſe I am aſſured , that 
what ever God ſpeaks ts true: the other is, o what grounds 
do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimony ? the reſolution of 
which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be fetched from thoſe 
rational evidences whereby a Divine Teftimony mult be di- 
fing ui ſbed from one meerly humane and fallible. For the 

Spirit of Godin its workings upon the mind, doth not car 
it on by a br«tif impulſe, but draws it by a pirit nal diſ- 
covery of ſuch frong and panes grounds to aſſent to 
what is revealed, that the mind doth readily give a firm aſ- 
ſent to that which it ſees ſuch convincing reaſon to believe, 
Now the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, is the manifeſtation of a 
divine Teftimony ;, which the Spirit of God ſo clearly diſ- 
covers to a true believer, that he not only firmly aſſents to 
the general foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to 
the particular objef# propounded, as 4 matter of Divine Re- 
velation, But this latter queſtion is not here the matter of our 
diſcourſe ,, our propoſition only concerns the general founda- 
tion of faith; which appears to be fo rational and evident, 
as no principle in nature can be more. For if the Teſtimony 

on which Lam to rely be only God, and I be aſſured from 
natural reaſon, that his Teſtimony can be no other then i- 
fallible, wherein doth the certainty of the foundation of 
faith fall ſhort ofthatin any Mathematical demonſtration? 
Upon which account a Divine Teſtimony hath been regarded 
with ſo much veneration among all who have owned a Deity, 
although they have been unacquainted with any certain way 
of Divine revelation. And the reaſon why any rejected ſuch 
a Teftimony among the Heathens, was either becauſe they 
believed not a Deity, or elſe that the particular Teftimonies 
produced were meer frauds and impoſtures, and therefore 
no Divine Teſtimony as it was given out to be, But che 
principle (till remained indiſpᷣutable, that on ſuppoßtion the 
Teſtimony were what it pretended to be,there was che grea- 
Ii teſt 
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teſt reaſon to believe it, although it came not in ſuch a way 
of probation, as their ſciences proceeded in. From which 
principle aroſe that ſpeech of Tal which he hath tranſlated 
out of Plato's Timew, Ac diffcilimum fact 4 Dits ortis 
fidew non habere, quanquam nec argument is nec rationi bus 
certis eorum oratio confirmetur, By which we ſee what a 
preſumption there was of Truth, where there was any evi- 
dence of a Divine Teſtimony. And no doubt upon the 
advantage of this principle it was the Devil gained ſo great 
credit to his oracles; for therein he did the moſt imitare 
Divine revelation, From hence then we ſee what a firm 
bottom faith in the general ſtands upon, which is nothing 
ſhort of an Infallible Divine Teſtimony: other things may 
conduce by way of ſubſerviency for the d;ſcovery of this; 
but nothing elſe can be a ſure foundation for a Divine faith, 
but what is a Teſtsmony of God himſelf, 

A Teſtimony may be known to be Divine and infallible, 
though God himſelf do not peak in an immediate way. By 
being known, I do not mean the firm perſwaſion of a mind 
inlightned by the Spirit of God, but that there are ſufficient 
evidences ex parte res to convince men of it, which are not 
wiltully blind and obftinate, i. e. that the ground of unbelief 
in any cannot be imputed to the defef of ſufficient metives 
to faith, but to their own perverſneſs and prejudice in not 
diſcerning them. Now that God may reveal and declarc his 
mind to the world, not in an immediate way, but by ſome 
inſiruments he may make gſe of to that end, is not only 
evident from the great ſuitableneſa of ſuch a way to the 
conditions of the perſons be ſpeaks to, but from the general 
perſwaſion of the world concerning the poſſibility of Inſpira- 
tion. The Fews are ſo far from denying this, that it is the 
very foundation of their religion as well as ours, God diſcover- 
ing the moſt of his will to them by the Prophers or by perſon; 
Dyvinely inſpired. And the general conſent of all other 
Nations, that there is ſuch a principle as Divination in the 
world, doth make it evident, that it carryes no repugnancy at 
all to natural light, ſuppoſing that there is a God, that he 
ſhould reveal his mind by ſome particular perſons unto the 
world. For which purpoſe the Teſtimony of Tuli in the 
entrance 
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entrance of his books de Divinatione, is very conſiderable, | 
Vetus opinioeft jam n/que ab Heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque L.1,deDiv. 
& popmls Romani & omninm gentium firmata conſeuſu, ver- 
ſari quandam inter homines divinationem, quam Greci 
warn appellant, i. e. preſenfienem & ſcientiam rerum 
faturarum, and ſoon after adds, gentem quidem nullam 
video, neque tam humanam atque doctam, neque tam immanem 
atque barbaram, que non ſignificars futura, et 4 quibuſdam 
intelligi, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be 
an univerſal ſentiment of all Nations in the world, and in- 
ſtanceth particularly in the Afſyrians, eAfgyprians, Cilicians, 
Pi ſidiaus, Pamphilians, Greciant, Romans, Etrurians, and 
others. It is trus indeed he aſter mentions ſome Philoſo- 
phers who denyed it; bur they were moſt part the followers 
of Fpicnrus, who denyed any providence, and therefore 
might well take away divination ; but if Xenophanes Colo- 
phonius had any followers who aſſerted the one, and denyed 
the other (as Tally ſeems to intimate that he was alone in 
that perſwaſion) yet we may probably /xppoſe the reaſon of 
their rejecting it might be the impeſturet which went under 
the name of Divination among them ; which are excellent- 
ly diſcovered by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well 
as Orators, in his ſecond book of Divination ; but it is appa- 
rent by the ſame Author, that the generality of Philoſophers 
conſented with the people in this perſwaſiin, as the followers 
of thoſe three great ſect of Socrares, Pythagoras, and 
Ariſtotle were all approvers of it ; but of all perſons the 
$toicks were the molt zealows contenders for it, eſpecially 
Chryſippms, Diogenes Bab yloni us, Antipater and Poſſidonine ; 
ſome indeed rejected ſome wayes of Divination, yet em- 
braced others, as *Dicearchu and Cratippms,who rejected all 
but dreams and extaſies, but in the general we find theſe two 
principles went together among them, the exiſtence of a 
Deity, and the certainty of Divination ; ſo that from Divi- 
nation they proved a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. 
Si ſunt genera divinandi vera, eſſe Deos; viciſſimque i Dis 

ſfiut, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintus Cicero there ſpeaks: and 
at laſt thus ry5umphs m the multitude of his witneſſes, An dum 
beſtie loquantur expectamus, hominum conſenticnte auctoritate 
contents nan ſi mus? It may not be amiſs to produce the chief 

Ii 2 argu- 
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argument on which the Srojcks infiſted to prove the neceſſi» 
ty of Divination, ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a Deity. If there 

e Gods, ſay they, and they do not reveal to men things to come, 
it either is becauſe they do not love them, or becauſe they do not 
know themſelves what all come to paſs, or they think it wof 
vo concernment to men to know future things, or that it doth not 
become their @Majeſty to reveal them, or that they cannot re- 
veal them to men if they would; but neither it true that they 
do not love men; for the Gods are of a bountifal nature and 
friends to mankind ; neither can they be 3 of future 
thing i, becauſe they are appointed and decreed by them, neither 
i it of no concernment to men to know fut ure things; for that 
makes them more cantions if they know them; neither is it 

repugnant to their Majefty to reveal them, for nothing 1 
wore noble then bounty and doing good; and they muſt needs 
know theſe things; therefore they may make them known to 
#thers; and if they ds make them known,there muſt be ſome way 
whereby.to know that they do ſo ;, or elſe they ſigniſie them to 
no purpoſe, If now inſtead of the knowledge of future con- 
tingencies, and the multitade of their Gods, they had infiſted 
on the diſcovery and revelation by the true God of thoſe 
wages which may /ead men to eternal happineſs, that argu- 
ment had been ſtrong and convincing, which as it ſtands, is 
Sophiſtical and fallaciow. So that it is very plain, that not 
only a poſſibility of Divinatio® was acknowledged. by thoſe, 
who wanted Divine revelation, but that this divination did. 
not ariſe from meer natural cauſes, but from an afflatns 
Divinus,and a concitatio quedam ani mi, as they there Feak; 
which imports nothin hort of Divine inffiration. Nay 
the opinion of this was 10 common among them, that they 

3 thought any extraordinary perſons. bad ſomething of Divine 
— ' Enthuſiaſm in them, as T why elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir 
mag fine aliquo afflatu Divino nnquam fuit. Although 
then theſe Hegthens were greatly miſtaken as to thoſe thing a 

they. took for a Divine afflatus and Divination ,, yet we 

cannot conceive fo general a ſenſe ſhould be imprinted on 

the minds of men of tuch a thing as that was,. were it not a 

thing highly conſonant to [rixciples of reaſon, that God ſhould 
communicate his mind to the world by the inþiration of ſome- 

perſons. And therefore I conceive that Cicere and his bro- 


ther 
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ther Quint us, who manage that excelent diſp̃ᷣute of Divine» 
tion between them, have divided the trath between them 
too. For on the one fide Quintus evidently proves the 
poſſibility of the thing, the 1 of it upon the ac- 
knowledgemenr of a Deity, and the general conſent of man- 
kind in the owning of it; and on the other fide Ty himlelf 
excellently layes open the vanity, folly, and wncertainty, not 
only ofche common wayes of Divination, but of the oracles 
which were in ſuch great efeem among the Heathens, And 
althongh 7 a/ly doth ſo ſbarply and ſarcaſtically anſwer the 
argument from the common conſent of men; quaſs vero quid- 
quam ſit, tam valat, quam nibil ſapere, vulgare; as though 
nothing men did more generally agree in, then in being fools ; 
yet as it is evident that the ground of that [coffe was from the 
ſeveral manners of Divination then in wſe, 10 it cannot be. 
thought to be a general impeachment of humane nature in a 
thing ſo conſequent upon the being of a God, which as him- 
ſelf elſewhere proves, is as clear from reaſox as from that 
Teftimonium gentium in hac una re non di ſſidenti am, as the 
Chriſtian Cicero, Lactantius ſpeaks, the conſent of Nations, 
which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe, but that there ts a God. 
That which we now i»fer from hence is, that God may make 
known his mind ina way infallible, though not immediate; 
for in caſe of In ſpiration of meer men, it is not they ſo much 
which ſpeak, as God by them; and in caſe that God himſelf 
ſhould Speak through the vail of humane nature, the Teſti- 
mony muſt needs be infa4ible though the appearance of the 
Divinity be not vi ſibl e. 

T hoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teftimony may be known 
muſt be ſuch as may not leave mens minds in ſuſpenſe, but are 
of their ou nature convincing proofs of it. For although as 
to the event ſome may doubt, and others dubelit ve the Teſti- 
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mony lo proved, yet it is ſufficient for our purpoſe, that in the 


nat ure of the thing: (ſuppoſing them to be ſuch as we ſpeak 


of ) they are ſufficient for the evifion that the teſtimony 
atteſted by them is divine and infallible... I know it is 4 
great diſpate among many, whether thoſe things which are 
uſually called the common motives of faith, do of their own 
nature only induce a probable perſwaſion of the trash of the 
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drftrine as probable which they are joyned with, or elſe are 
— 2 for the producing à firm aſſent to the defFrine 
as True? I grant they are not demonſtrative ſo as to inforce 
aſſent ; for we ſee the contrary by the experience of all ages, 
but that they are not ſ»fficient foundation for an wnpreju- 
diced mind to eftabliſha firm aſſent upon, is a thing not eaſie 
to be granted; chiefly upon this account, that an obligars. 
on to believe doth lie upon every one to whom thele. vi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſcovered, 
And otherwiſe of all int the fin of anbelief as to God re- 
vealing his mind, were the moſt excxſable and pardonable 

» ; nay, it would be little leſs then a part of prudence , be- 
cauſe what can it be accounted but remerity and imprudence 
in any to believe a deftrine as true only upon probable in- 
ducements and what can it be but wiſdom to withbold aſſent 
upon a meer veriſimilitude ? conſidering what the Lyrick 


Poet hath long ſince truly told us, 
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That a falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common under- 
ſtandings then trmth its ſelf : and as Menander peaks, 
T9 ae jh + Anne ings cle wie, x minrauTlieay **, 
that a meer veriſimilitude may have more force on vulgar 
minds then truth hath. If therefore there be no evidences given 
ſufficient to carry the minds of men beyond meer probability, 
what ſin canit be in thoſe to diſbelieve who cannot be obliged 
to believe as true what is only diſcovered as probable : I can- 
not therefore ſee how an obligation to believe a Divine 
Teſtimony is conſiſtent with their opinion, who make the 
atmoſt which any outward evidences can extend to, to be 
only the bare credibility of the doctrine atteſted by them. 
I can very well ate my ſelf with the ground and reaſon 
why the more ſubtle wits of the Church of Rome do ert 
this; for if nothing elſe can be produced by all wotives of 
faith but only a probable perſwaſion of the trath of Chriſtian 

doctrine, 


deftrine, then here comes in the faireſt pretence for the In- 
falibility of their Church; for otherwiſe they tell us we 
can have no foundation for a Divine faith; for how can that 
be a foundation tor Divine faith, which can reach no higher 
then a moral inducement, and beget only a probable perſwa- 
ſion of the credibility of the doctrine of Chriſt ? But on what 
account thoſe who diſown the Infallibility of the Church of 
Rome in the propoſal of matters of faith, ſhould yet conſent 
with thoſe of it in an h pet he ſis taken up in probability, meer- 
} out of ſabſerviencù to that moſt ad vantagious piece of 
the myſterie of iniquity, is not eaſie to reſo/ve. Unleſs the 
over · fondneſs of ſome upon the deftrine of the Schools, more 
then of the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of it. For how 
agreeable can that opinion be to the Goſpel which ſo evident- 
ly puts the moſt defenſtve weapons into the hands of unbelief ? 
For doubtleſs in the judgement of any rational perſon , a 
meer probable per ſwaſion ot the credibility of the doctrine of 
Chri, where an er to it as true is required, can never 
be looked on as an act of faith; for if my aſſent to the truth 
of the thing be according to the ſtrength of the arguments 
inducing me to believe, and theſe arguments do only prove a 
prebability of Divine Teſtimony, my aſſent can be no ſtronger 
then to a thing meerly probable ; which is, that it maybe or 
not he true; which is not properly afſent, but a /ufpending 
our judgements till ſome convincing argument be produced on 

either fide; And therefore according to this opinion thoſe 

who ſaw all the miracles which Chriſt did, could not be 

bound to believe in Chriſt, but only to have a favourable 

opinion of his perſon and doftrine,as a thing which though not 

evidenced to be true by what he did, yet it was very pioxſly 

credible , but they muſt have a care withall of venturing 

their belief too far, only on ſuch ral inducements as mira- 

cels were, for tear they ſhould go farther then the force of 
the arguments would carry them. Had not this opinion 

now, think we, been a very probable way to have converred 
the world upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; 


when Chriſt ſaith, thongb ye believe not me, believe the works, loh 10 38. 


that ye may know and believe that the Father ts in me, and I in 
him; Nay ſaith this opinion, that is more then we are bound 
ro 
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to do, though we ſee thy works, we are not bound to believe 
thy Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly trace; but we will 
do all we are bound to do; we will entertain à favourable 
opinion of thy perſon and doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat elſe, 
but we do not well kv what, to perſwade us to believe. 
When the Apoſtles Preach the danger of anbelief, becauſe 

Heb. 2.3, the doctriue of the Goſpel was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, 
and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ,, what a fair 
anſwer doth this opinion — into the months of Infidels, that 
notwithſtanding all theſe ſigus and wonders, they were never 
bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and therefore 
they hope the danger is not ſo great in ueglecting the ſalvati- 
on promiſed by the Goſpel. 

$:4, 11. I cannot conceive that men otherwiſe learned and ſober, 

ſhould with ſo much confidence aſſert that the rational evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a dottrine 
true, unleſs it be from hence, that they find that notwith- 
ſtanding the ffrongeſt evidences many perſons continue in un- 
belief. For, ſay they, if =_ arguments were ſcientifical 
and demonſtrative, (as they ſpeak) of the trath of the do- 
frine atteſted by them, then all perſons to whom they are pro- 
pounded, muſt certainly believe. But this is very eaſily an- 
{wered, for we ſpeak not of internal, but ont ward evidence, 
not of that in the ſ#bje&, but of the object, or more fully of 
the _ of the thing, and not the event in ; for doubt- 
leſs there may be andowbred truth and evidence in many 
things which ſome perſons either cannot or will not under- 
ſtand. If Epicurus ſhould contend ſtill that the Sun and 
ſtars are no bigger then they ſeems to be, will it hence follow 
that there _ no rational demonſtration of the contrary ? 

Nay if the way of demonſtration be offered him, and Teleſcopes 

put into his haxds, yet if he be reſolved to maintain his 
credit, and therefore his opixien, and will not »ſe the Tele- 
ſcopes, or ſuſpett ſtill they are intended only to deceive his 

fight, what poſſible way will there be of convincing ſuch a 

perſon, though the thing be in its ſelf dewonſtrable ? Now if 
the ſtrength of prejudice or maintaining of credit can prevail 
ſo much in matters of Mathematical evidence to withhold 
aſſent, what pewer may we think a corrupt intereſt may have 
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upon the ander Sanding, as tothe arguments which tend to 
prove the truth of that dectrins, which is ſo repwgnaxe to 
that carnal intereſt which the heart is already devoted to. 
Our Bleſſed Saviour hath himſelf given us ſo full an ac- 
count of the original and cauſes of — in the perſons 
he converſed with, that that may yield us a ſufficient a»ſwey 
to this ab jeion. He tels us the ground of it was not want 
of light, nay, there was light ſufficient to convince any, 
but that theſe ro whom the /ight came loved darkneſs ra- Tot 
ther then it, becanſe their deeds were evil» That they contd 309 
not believe while they received honour one of another, and Joh. 5,44. 
ſought not the bowonr which was of Cod only, i.e. That they 
were ſo greedy of applanſe from each other, that they would 
not smpartially ſearch into the truth of that dottrine, which 
did touch their ſores ſo to the quick, that they had rather 
have them feſter upon them, then go to the trouble of ſo 
frarp a cure, That the reaſon ſo few followed him was be- 
cauſe the way was narrow and the gate Hraigbe which mes late. y. 
muſt goin at; and therefore no wonder fo few of the rich 14. 
and prowd Phariſees could get in at it; they were partly ſo 
{weld with a high opinion of themſelves, and partly ſo loa. 
den with their riches, that they thought it was to no pu- 
pofe for them to think, of going in at ſo Fraight a gate, while 
they were reſolved to part with neither. 

That the final growndof the rejeftion of any, was not un 
of evidence to bring them to believe, nor wart of readineſs 
in Clriſt to receive them if they did, but it was a pertiſb, 
wil fal, obftinate, malicious ſpirit, that they would not come 10h. g. 49; 
to Chriſt, nor believe his Doctrine ( for thoſe import the 
lame) but when the molt convincing miracles were uſed, : 
they would rather attribute thew to the Prince of De- Matth. 12: 
vils, then to the power of Cod. And though our Saviowr pre- 
lently by rational and demonſtrative arguments did prove 
the contrary to their fact; yet we fee thereby it was a re- 
ſolution not to be convinced, or yield to the Truth, which 
was the cauſe why they did not believe. Now from this ve- 
ry inſtance of our Saviour proceedings with the Phariſees 
dy rational argument, | demand, whether theſe arguments 
of our Saviour were ſufficient foundation; for a divine afſent 
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to that truth that our Saviour did net bis miracles by any Di- 
abolical, but by Divine power or no ? If they were, then it is 
evident that rational evidence may be a foundation for Di- 
vine faith; or that ſome motives to believe may be ſo ſtrong, 
as to be ſufficient evidence of the truth and certainty of the 
Doctrine: If theſe arguments were not ſufficient proofs of 
what our Saviour ſpake, then well fare the Phariſecs; it 
ſeems they ſaid nothing but what might be thus far juMified, 
that the contrary to it, could not be demonſtrared. And if 
the evidence of our S. viours miracles were 10 great, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, that che Phariſees could not but be convinced that 
they were divine; but out of their malice and exvy they ut- 
tered this ba bemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the peo- 
ple from following Chriſt , then we hence inter two things: 

Firſt, how ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles of 
Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt reſolute enemies that 
they were divine. Seconaly, what power a corrupt will may 
have over a convinced wnderſftanding : For although the will 

may not hinder conviction, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, by ſug - 

veſting thoſe things to the mind which may divert it from 

thoſe conviſtions of Truth, and ſeek to find out any way: to 
diſgraceit.It would be no difficult tasł to diſcover in all thoſe 
inſtances wherein the anbelef of men is diſcoveredin the New 
Tiſtament, that the perſons guilty of it did not proceed like 

rational men, ot ſuch as defired Truth, but were wholly 

carried away through paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, diſaffecti- 

on, or ſome other cauſe of that nature, which may give us 

a ſufficient account why thoſe perſons did not believe, al- 

though there might be clear and wndowbred evidence to per- 

{wade them to it. But although I affert that theſe rational 
evidences are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the dictriue 

they come to manifeſt, yet I would not be ſo Ander ſtood, 

that thereby reſolve all Religion into a meer act of reaſon 

and knowledge, and that no more power is required in the 

wnderſtanding to believe the Goſpel, then to believe a Ma- 

thematical demonſtration ;, which is another object ion ſome 

lay in the way of this opinion; but it isi ot difficult getting 

over it. For the ſufficiency which I attribute to rational e vi- 

gence, is not abſolute and ſimple, but in ſuo genere, as an obje- 
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Hive evidence, Notwithſtanding this, the whole work of 
the Spirit of Cod in its peculiar energy and way of operation 
upon the /oxl, is left entire to its ſelt : But then when the 
ou works as to the planting of a truly divine faith, l do not 
think that it only perſwades the ſoul ofthe Truth of a Di- 
vine Teſtimony, but withall repreſents the Tratli revealed 
by that Teft;:mony, with all that excefKency and ſwitableneſs 
that there is in them, that by the moſt agreeable, yet fe- 
{inal influence of the Firit upon the ſoul, it cheerfully em- 
braceth that Truth which is revealed, and cord5ally yields up 
its ſelf in obedience to it. This is the Divine faith which the 
Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as meerly 
believes the truth of a Divine Teſtimony ;, and as to the pro- 
duttion of this faith, l acknowledge meer rational evidence to 
be inſuſſicieut, becauſe they proceed in 2. very different ways; 
the one is to ſatisfie mens minds of the truth of the dofFreve, 
the other is to bring them effettually to adhere unto it, The 
aſſerring of the one therefore doth no more tend to deſtrey 
the other, then the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to 
diſcover very much of the heavenly bodies, doth imply that 
a blind man may ſee them, if he makes but »ſe of them. 
Although therefore the natural man cannot ſavingly appre- 
hend the things of Ged , yet there may be ſo much rational 
evidence going along with Divine revelation, that ſuppoſing 
reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and fteeped in ſenſe as 
now it is, it would diſcover iritaai evidence to be the moſt 
real and convincing evidence. Thus far we have roved, 
that where there is any infallible Teftimony, there is [offcien 
rational evidence going along with it, to make it appear that 
it ts from God, | 
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CHAP. IX. 
The rational evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religi. 


on from Miracles. 


T he poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence, 
the evidence of A Divine Teſtimony by them. God alone can 
really alter the comrſe of nature. The Devils power of work. 
ing miracles con ſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The 
cares in the Temple f A ſculapius at Rome, &c. God ne- 
ver works miracles , but for ſome particular end. The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt. Tha vepealing 
the Law of Moſes, which bad been ſetled by miracles. Why 
( briſt checked the Phariſees for demanding 4 ſign , when 
himſelf appeals to his miracles. The power of Cbriſt mi- 
racles on many who did not throughly believe, Chriſts mi- 
racles made it evident that he was the Meſsias , becauſe 
the prediſtion were fulfilled in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no miracles. Chrifts miracles neceſſary for the 
evertbrow of the Devils Kingdym. Of the Demoniachs 
and Lunatic łs in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive Church. 
The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by feveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine 
power in Chriſt, Of connterfrit difpoſſeſſions. Of miracles 
wrong bt among Infidels. Of the future ſtate of the Church. 
T he neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the prop ga- 
tion of Chriſtian Religion: that proved from the conditi- 
en ef the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Doctrine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment , before they 
entred on it. The bolaneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers, No 
motive could earry the Apoſtles through their imployment, 
but the truth of their Doctrine; not ſeeking the honouy, 
profit or pleaſure of the world, The Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their dcftrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our 
Saviours miracles and reſurreftion. That atteſted by them- 
ſelves ,, their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 
Of the nature of the dettrine of the Coſpel; contrariety ef 
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it' to natural inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 
landing it came not with humane power: No Chriftian Em- 
peronr, till the Gofpel univerſally preached. The weak- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 
Goffel. From all which the great evidence of the power 
of miracles i proved. 


O * all retional evidences which tend to confirm the trath Secl. 1. 
of a Divine Teſtimony , there can be none greater then Hyp,y, 


a power of working miracles for confirmation that the Teſt;- 
mony which is revealed # infallible. The poſſibility of a po- 
er of wiracles cannot be queſtiond by any who affert a Desty 
and a Providence ,, for by the ſame power that things were ei- 
ther at firſt produced, or areſtill conſerved (which is equiva- 
lent to the other) the comrſe of nature may be altered, and 
things caxſed which are beyond the power of inferiour can- 
ſes : For though that be an immutable Zaw of nature as to 
Phyfical brings, that everything remains in the courſe and 
— it was ſet at the Creation; yet that only hold. 
till che ſame power which fer it in that order ſhall otherwiſe 
4; Foſe of it; granting then the poſſibility of miracles, the 
ſubjeR of this Hypotheſis is, that a her of miracles is the 
cleareſt evidence of a Divine Teftimony, which will appear 
from theſe following conſederations, 

God alone can really alter tte courſe of nature, I ſpeak 
not of ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in 
us becauſe of our wnacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, 
or manner of their reduction, which are thence called wou- 
ders, much leſs of meer juggles and impoſt ures, whereby 
the eyes of men are deceived; but I freak, of ſuch things as 
are in themſelves either comtrary to, Or above the courſe of 
nature, i· e. that order which is efablifhed in the uni verſe. 
The Devil no queſtion may, and doth often deceive the 
world, and may by the ſwbti/ty and agility of his nature, 
perform ſuch things as may amuſe the winds of men, and 
ſometimes put them to it, to finda difference between then 
and real miracles, if they only make their ſenſes judges of 
them. And fuch kind of wonders, though they are bur ſpa- 
ringly done, and with a kind of ſecrecy (as though they 
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were conſulting with Catiline about the burning Rome) yet 
the Devil would have ſome (eſpecially when Tgnorance and 
Superſtition are eAſcendents) to keep up his intereſt in the 
world, Or elſe when be is like to be diſpoſſeſſed and chrown 
out of all, he then rryes his t mo ſt to keep as many to him as 
may be; thus when the $piriz of God appeared in the mi- 
racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the Primitive 
Church. he then conjured up all the infernal powers to do 
lomething parallel, to keep poſſeflion of his Idolatrous 
Temples, as long as he could. Thus we find Simen Magus 
dogging the Apoſtles (as it were) at the heels , that by his 
Magick he might fagger the faith of people concerning 
the miracles wrought by the Apoſtles : after him Apolloni- 
u appeared upon the Stage; but his wonders are ſuch pit- 
tifull things, compared with thoſe wrought by Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles, that it could be nothing but malice in Hie- 
rocles to mention him in comperition with Chriſt, But thoſe 
things which ſeem a great deal more cenſiderable then either 
of theſe, were the cure of a blind man by Veſpaſian in Egypt, 
mentioned by Tacitus and Suctonius, wherein there was 
a palpable imitation of our Saviours curing the blind man 
in the GoFFel , for the man told Veþaſian, reſtituturum ocu- 
los fs infpniſſet, that he ſhould receive his ſight by his ſpittle; 
ſo Spartianus tells us of a woman that was cured of her blind- 
neſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperou Adrian; and Box- 
hornius hath produced an old Fable in the Temple of e/E/- 
culapius at Rome of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured 
there, A Blind man in the time of Antoninus was cared by this 
oracle; he muſt come to the Altar, and kneel there; from the 
right fide he mnt turn to the left, and put five fingers upon 
the Altar, and then lift up his hands and touch his eyes, and ſo 
was cured. Another called Lucius cared of the pain of bis ſide, 
by mixing the aſhes of the altar with the wine, and applying it 
to his ſide; another curedof ſpitting of blood by the kernel of 
4 pine apple, and honey uſed three days ;, a fourth cared of 
blinane(s by the blood of a white Cock and honey, uſed three 
days upon his eyes, Thele are the moſt conſiderable of all the 
pretended miracles done about that time, when the noiſe of 
the Chriſtian miracles were Spread ſo far and done ib fre- 
quently, 
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qguemly, that they challenged the Heathens again and again 

to bring forth any perſon poſſeſſed with a Devil, if he did 

not confeſs to them that he was a Devil, though he made the 
Heathens believe that he was a Ged, they were contented to 

leave their od in the place, ** 

For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them. E- 2 

dat ur hic aliquis ſub tribunalibus veſtris, quem Demone agi © 
conſtet : jaſſus 4 quolibet Chriſtiano loqus Fpiritus ille, tam 
ſe Demonem confitebitur de vero, quam alibs Deum de falſo: 
eque producatur aliquis tx in qui de Deo pati cx ſtimantar, 
qui aris inhalantes numen de nidere concipiunt, qui ruttando 
curantur, qui anhelando prefantur. Iſta ipſa virgo cœleſt i 
plaviar um pollicitatrix, iſte ipſe /£[cnlapins Medicinarum 
demonſtrator, alias de morituris ſcordii & denatii & Aſcle- 
pradoti [ubminiſt rator, niſi ſe Demones confeſſt f uerint Chri- 
fiano mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtian; proca- 
ciſſimi ſanguinem fundite. Quaid iſto opere manifeſtins, quid 
bac probatione fidelin? ſimplicitas veritat is in medio eſt; vir- 
tres illi ſua aſſiſtit, nibil ſuſpicars licebit, magia aut aliqua 
fallacia fieri. Dicti non ſtetis, ſi oculi veſtri & anres per- 
miſerint vobis. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how 
the Chriſtians appealed to their ſenſes, even with the hazard 
of. their own lives, that they would make even ¶ÆMſculapi- 
1 himſelf confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the 
eures were wrought upon the dreamers in his Temples, And 
for the manner of the Devils cares, the ſame Author ex- 
plains it thus, Lædunt prime, dehinc remedia præcipiunt ad 
miraculum nova, ſ ue contraria, poſt qua definunt ladere & 
curaſſe credunt ur. They firſt poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as 
Demoniacks were common in thoſe times) and affect it with 
various diſtempers, afterwards upon uſing the ſtrange reme- 
dies preſcribedby A ſculapiu, they forſake their ſtation, 
and the perſon is cured. And forthe cures performed by 
the Emperonrs, thoſe who conſider what various artifices 
were about that time »ſedto procure an opinion of Divinity 
in the Emperenrs , will not much wonder that ſuch reports 
ſhould be Spread of them, or that any perſons ſhould fain 
theſe diſtempers to give themſelyes out to be cared by them: 
But granting ſomewhat wonderſull in rzheſe, what are they, 
compare d 
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compared with thoſe done by Chriſtians? and whoever would 
lay down bis life to atteſt any of them? So that though the 
Devil by his ſ»bri/ty may eaſily impeſe upon Spectators eyes, 
yet it was 5wpoſſible for bim by any power of his ows to al- 
ter the courſe ot nature or produce any real miracle, For 
every true miracle is a produttion of ſomething out of ne- 
thing (which cannot be done by leſs then an omwiporent arm) 
and chat either in the big ic ſelf , or the manner of produ- 
cing it. In the thing it ſelf when it is of that vat ure that it 
cannot be produced by any ſecond canſes as the raiſing of 
the dead; in the manner of doing it, when though the A2 
lyes within the poſſebility of ſecond canſes, yet it is perfor- 
med without the he of any of them, as in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes without any w/e. of means, by a word Speaking , the 
touch of a garment,&c. Now that all choſe miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of the Chriſtian doctrine were 
ſuch true and proper miracles, will be diſcovered after- 
wards, 

God never alters the comrſe of nature, but for ſome very 
conſiderable end. For otherwiſe when he did it, it would 
not be taken wotice of, nor thought to be an alteration of 
the order of nature, but only ſome rare contingencies which 
lye hid in the order of canſes, but only break out at ſome 
time:: of which ſort are all thoſe things which the ig 
rant World's apt to account as Prodigies. Of all which rare 
contingencies in nature, 1 lay, as the Reman Orator doth, 
Si quod raro fit, id fortemrum putandum eſt, ſapientem eſſe 
portentum eſt , ſapius enim mulum peperiſſe arbitror, quam 
ſapientem fuiſſe. If all rare contingencies be acconnted pro- 
digies, a Wiſe man is certainly the greateſ> prodigy. Bur 
theſe are quite of another nature from true miracles, which 
are immediatly produced by a Divine power, and intended 
for a confirmation of ſome Divine Teſtimony. There are 
now ſeyeral weighty reaſons which might make miracles ne- 
ceſſary in the time of our Saviour, as an evidence of his Di- 
vine Authority and power. 

T hat he came to take doWn that way of worſhip which had 
been at firſt ſetled by a power of miracles in Moſes. God 
would not be ſo mnch wanting to the faith of that people 
which 
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which had received their Law by ſigns and wonders from 
heaven, but that there ſhould be as ffrong an evidence gi- 
ven to them, that the ſwineſs of time was come when that 
difþen{ation was to have an end, and to give placs to one 
more perfect, which was to be eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. Up- 
on which account the Jews might rationally enquire after a 
fign where any new revelation was diſcovered, which might 
null che obligation of any former Law And when they en- 
quire ſo much after a gn, our Saviour doth not reject the 
enquiry as in its ſelf wnreaſonable, but is made in an aurea- 
ſenable manner; for they would not be contented with the 
miracles which owr Saviour wrought , which ſufficiently 
maui feſted a Divine power; but all that they deſired was 4 
ſign from heaven, i e. ſuch as were done at the giving of the 
Law, the thandring and lightenings there, or as the raign- 
ingof Manna in the wilderneſs ,, now our Saviour juſtly 
checks this demand as importune and impudent; partly as 
knowing upon what account they asked it, weerly to tempe 
him, and not out of any real deſire of ſatifafion ; and 
partly becauſe of that abundant evidence which was given in 
the miraculous cures which were wrought by him, which 
were more ſuitable to that deſign of doing good in the world, 
then all the Thanderclaps on Mount Sinas were; neither 
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Marth. 12. 
38.16.1, 


were the people in a condition to be fed by Manna as they 


were in the wilderneſs, God graciouſly ſuiting the aiſcove- 
ries of his peer to the peculiar advantages of the people 
which they were made to, and the diſpenſation they uſhered 
in, Thoſe terrible gs at Mount Sinai being very ſuitable 
to the ſeverity and rigour of the Law; and the gracious 
miracles of our Saviour, to the ſweetneſs and grace of the 
— 7 And on this account our Saviour charged the ew- 
with hypocriſfie in requiring a ow as ſomething above 
Nv2kis, a prodigy rather then a miracle; An evil and adul- 


terous generation ſeeketh after a ſign, and there ſhall no ſign Marth. 13; 
be given it but that of the prophet fonas, i.e. this people 39+ 


which are fo far from the faith of Abraham, (and therefore 
are ſupp» ſititious Children) that no miracles which I do, will 
convince them, but they ſeek only to have their hamours 
gratified more then their faith confirmed by ſome prodigy 
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from heaven, ſhall not by me be thus gratified ; but having 
done enough already to perſwade them, if they had any heart 
to believe , inſtead of a fign from heaven they ſhall have 
only one from the earth, and that not ſo much intended for 
the conver ſion of ſuch wilfull unbelievers, as for the teſti- 
Hing my Innocency to the world, viz. his reſwrreftion from 
the 1 And ſo elſewhere when the er- demand a Fg, 
it was upon the doing of that. which if they had attended to, 
had been a ſufficient Sgw to them, viz. h driving the buy- 
ers and ſellers out of the Temple. Which being a thing per. 
mitted by the Saubedrim and the Prieſts, how could they 
think ſo mean a perſon, in appearance, as our Saviour was, 
could ever have effected it, had it not been for a Divine A- 
zeſty and power which appeared in him. It was not then the 
expetation of miracles which our Saviour rebuked in the 
ewt, but being unſatiſied with the kind and nature of our 
Saviours miracles. It was their hypecriſie and anbelief 
which Chriſt condemned, notwithſtanding the frequent mi- 
racles which he wrought among them: For we plainly find 
our Saviour very often appealing to his miracles as the evi- 
dences of his Divine Commiſſion: If I had not done the 
Works among them, which no man «lſe did, they had not ſin, 
i.e. in not believing me. Whereby Chriſt both ſets forth the 
neceſſity of his working miracles in order to the convittion 
of the vid, and the greatneſs of the miracles which he 
wrought , he did thoſe no man elſe had dene, no not Moſes 
and Elias, in curing all manner of diſeaſes by the word of 
his month; and thoſe miracles which they-had done, he ex- 
ceeded them in the manner of doing them. Moſes fed them 
with bread from heaven, but Chriſt multiplied on earth ſome 
few loaves and fiſhes, to the feeding of many thouſands : E- 
lias indeed raiſed one from the dead; but Chriſt raiſed 
more, and one after he bad been four days in the grave, And 
upon this very evidence of our Saviours miracles we find 
many believing on him. And even of thoſe who were not 
ſo far wrought upon as to become followers of Chriſt , as 
the only Afeſrias, yet we find them ſo far perſwaded by the 
power of his miracles, that they looked upon him as a great 
Prophet, or one that was ſens from Gd: So —_— 
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who came fir# to Chrift more as a rational mrer 
then a believer , yet we ſee he was perſwaded that be 
Was 4 teacher come from God, becanſe no man conld ds Io. 3. 2. 
the miracles which Chriſt did, unleſs God were with him. And 
before him many of the ew. at Feraſalem believed in his loh. 2. 33. 
name when they [aw the miracles Which he did ; yet theſe per- 
ſons Chriſt would not truſt himſelf with, becauſe he knew 
their hearts were not ſubdued to his doctrine, though their 
underſtandings were convinced by his miracles. And after 
this others of the Jews that looked not on him as the Meſ- 
fas, yet it is ſaid they believed on him on the account of his 
wiracles., And many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, 
When Chriſt cometh, will be do more miracles then theſe which 
this man hath done Although herein they were molt aprea- 
ſonable in believing the evidence, and not the truth atteſted 
by it, in believing Chrift to be one ſent from God by his mi- Joh, 7-41, 
racles, and yet not believing bim to be the Meſias, which 
was the thing atteſted by them, Not that meer miracles 
would prove the perſon to be the Meſcias who did them, but 
the miracles proved the teſtimony to be Divine; now that 
which Chriſt delivered to them as a Divine Teſtimony, was 
his being the Meſſias, and thereforeby the ſame reaſon they 
believed him to be one ſent from Cod, they ought to have 
believed him to be the Meſtias ; for one ſent from God could 
never falſfie in the main of bis meſſage, as this was of our 
Saviowrs preaching. And thence it is obſervable, our Sa- 
viour did not ſhew forth his Divine power till he entred up- 
on his office of preaching, thereby making it appear he 5+ 
tended this as the great evidence of the truth of the dactriu: 
which he preached to them. And herein the b/ind man in 
the Goel ſaw more truth and reaſon then the whole Court 
of Sanbedrin, before which in probability he was convented 
about his cure by Chriſ; for when they ſought to ger 
ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Saviowrs 
perſon and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when 
they ſaid they knew God ſpake to Aoſes , but for this fel- 
low, we know not from whence be u Why herein, ſaich be, 
is 4 marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence he is, and 
Ll2 Jet 
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ver. 33. 


ver. 3 1. 


ver. 36. 


ver. 38. 


Ioh. 9295 
30. 
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et he bath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God he 
could do nothing (as though he had ſaid) is it not plain that 
this man is imployed by God in the warls by the miracles 
which he doth ? for otherwiſe God would not ſo readily aſ- 
him in doing ſuch great works; fer we know that God 
heareth not ſinners : but if any man be a worſhipper of God, 
and duth his will, him he heareth; i. e. If this man pretend- 
ed a Commiſion from heaven falſly (whereby he would be 
the greateſt of ſinners) can we think G d would fo miracu- 
Louſly aſſiſt him? but we know by our Law, if one comes 
with a Comms/:i0n from God, and draw men not to Tadpla- 
try, which is meant by a worſbipper of God, ſuch a one God 
is preſent with, and we are bound to believe him. And 
for this very miracle, of curing one born blind, was the 
like ever heard of before? did ever Moſes or the Prophers 
doit? Thus we ſee what ſtrong rational evidence there was 
in this miracle of Chriſt in the judgement of this blind man, 
which he attered with ſo mack reaſon before the Court of 
Sanhedrin, when he knew how like he was to be excommu- 
vicated for it; and yet this very perſon was as yet ignorant 
that Chriſt was the true Meſrias, as appears by the equel 
of the chapter; but upon Chriſts revelarion of himſelt to 
him, he preſently believed on him. How ſtrangely. irratio= 
nal were the Jews then in rejecting our Faviony when his 
miracles not only exceeded thoſe ot Moſes both in number 
and quality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Afoſes 
only upon the credit of their Fathers. And from the ftrength 
of the evidence ariſing from the power of miracles it js that 
St. Peter tells the promiſcuems Aſſembly, Acts 2.22. That 
Jeſms of Nazareth Was a man — of God among them, 
by miracles, wonders and ſigns, which God did by him in the 
midſt of them, as they themſelves alſs knew. He appeals 
to their own knowledge, which he would not certainly have 
done, had it not been in a caſe beyond all dit, among 
them, Which was a thing ſo notorious among them, that 
we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſling it, What do we ? 


Fer thu man deth many miracles ; Now then in a Nation 


whoſe 
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whoſe religion had been eſtabliſhed by miracles, and the 
certainty of the trath of it, among thoſe who then profeſſed 
it, did depend ſo much upon the conftant credit which the 
report of the miracles done at the ſetling of their Law had 
among them; what could be a more rational convincing 
way of proceeding, then for our Saviowr to manifeſt by a 
greater power of miracles in bimſelf the undoubted cre- 
dentials of his commiſſion from heaven; and that he was the 
true Meſſias, which was foretold by their own moſt ſacred 
and authentical records ? Which will appear more, 


Becanſe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he 5,8, 3. 


was the very perſon promiſed. For if the exact correſpon- 
dency of the event to the predictions in a Nation owning 
them as Divine, be an undoubted evidence that they are 
exactly fal filed, our Saviour was moſt certainly the perſon 
ſo often ſpoken of in the Ol Teſtament. For many of the 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the Meſſia, 
if they were not fulfilled in Chriſt, in the conditions the 
7ew1 have been in ſince their diFerfron, (which fell out ex- 
actly according to the prediction of Chriſt) it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be ful filled at all. So that either the prediction: 
muſt loſe their Divine authority, or they muſt be accom- 


pliſbed in our Bleſſed Saviour. For as Tertullian ſharply g. 7,46 
ſayes to the Jew, Redde ſtat um Fudee quem Chriſtus inve- c. 13. 


niat, & alium contende venire ; let the people of the Jews be 
in their former condition, and then plead for a Meſſias to come. 
For can any thing be more plajs then that the Me tas was 
to be born in Bethlebem of Fudea ? but where is that now, 
and how long ſince the Zews enjoyed any civil Polity there? 
what is become of the ſecond Temple in the time of which 
the de fire of al Nations ſhould come ? Is not Jeruſalem alrea- 
dy deſtroyed, and the eblation there long ſince ceaſed, which 
was tO come tO paſs ſo ſoon after the Meſſier, and did ac- 
cordingly ? Is not the Scepter yet departed from Judah, and 
the LaWgiver from between his feet, and is not Shiloh yet 
come? What ſtrange unintelligible weeks were thoſe of 
Daniel, if they were extended to ſo indefinite a Face of time 
as the Zews pretend? and if 5»definite, what certain ground 


could from thence be gathered of any time wherein their. 
Ll 3 accom- 
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accompliſhment was to be expected? but not to expatiate on 
thoſe things which are already ſo largely proved beyond all 
poſſibility of contradittion, by the antient and moders lexyned 
writers againſt the Jews : To inſiſt therefore on our preſent 
buſineſs ;, are not the Prophecies m_—— the miracles 
which the Mefias ſhould work, exactly fulfilled in Chrift ? 


IIa. 35. % Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 


deaf ſhall be unſtopped;tben ſhall the lame man leap as an Hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb ſhall ſing. He mult be a great 
ſtranger in the biftory of the New Teſtament that is to ſeek 
for an exact fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay, and the Fewifb 


rot. in Midraſchupon Pſal. 146.8, ſaith that when Aeſſias comes, 
Joh. 9. 32. be ſhould open the eyes of the blind; and the per- themſelves 


often Seal of the great miracles which the Aeſſias ſhould 
do when he appears; and therefore out of their own months 
will they be condemned, when the miracles of Chriſt make it 
ſo evident that he was the true Mefſias, Hence when eh 
Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples ro Chriff for them to be fully ſa- 
tisſied concerning him,Chriſt gives this anſwer to them; he 
bids them tell him the blind receive their ſight, and the lame 
walk , and the lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead raiſed up, &c. as though the mentioning of theſe wira- 
cles was ſufficient to make it appear to them who he was 
whom they came to enquire after. And therefore it is ob- 
ſervable that Fohu Baptiſt himſelf, though greater then the 
* = 9 Prophets, nay then whom there was not a greater born of we- 
men by our Saviowrs own Teſtimony; yet of him it is ſaid, 
ſoh.10.41-that he wrought no miracle: of which no acconnt can be 
given ſo probable and rational, as that God in his infinite 
wiſdom was pleaſed ſo to order it, that the evidence of our 
Saviowrs being the Aeſſia: might be made more clear by the 
miracles which he wrought , that the minds of people might 
not be diſtrafted between ohn and Chriſt ; he therefore 
reſerved the glory of miracles wholly to the name of Chriſt, 

that there might be no pretence of a competition between oba 

and bim. 

8 off 4. Another reaſon of the neceſlity of miracles in our Savi- 
our by way of rational evidence, is, the overthrowing the 
power and Kingdom of the Devil in the world, For which 


purpoſe 


Mat. 11.5. 


6. ord diobnd of bi 


. 1 N * 
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purpoſe it is obſervable that the Devil had ſcarce ever 
greater wer over the bodies of men as well Is their ſouls, 
then at that time; thence we read of ſuch a maltirude of 
Demoniacks inthe Goſpel. For it ſeems very harſh to in- 
terpret thoſe meerly of Epilepticall and Ewnarick, perſons, 
both becauſe the J/uorifiudun, K manmnaCiubler & moghuntl Mar, 4.24, 
are mentioned 4;ſtinfly, and that it appears by the prims- 

tive Church — how frequent it was to eject the 
Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons. Nay ſo far am I from think- 
ing that the Dewoniacks were meer Lanaticks, that I rather 
think with Voſſus that the Lunatic? were truly Damo- De Iaolarr. 
niacks, only they were not conſtantly under the power of l. 2. c. 19, 
the Devil, but as their paroxyſmes returned upon them, the 
Devil loving to ſiſ in ſuch troubled watert. And thence Mat. 17. 14 
the ſame perſon is called a Lanatick in one place, who is Luk. 9.39. 
called a Dæmoniacł in another; becauſe he did ruere in prix- 
cipii lunatiounm, as the Arabich verſion expreſſeth it; or as 
R»ſticus Elpidius more fully explains it, 
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Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris Lib, 5. 
Demons afflatn, propria qui peſte nociuvus 

Allidit captas f ado diſcrimine mentes, 

Menſtrua decidnes cum Luna recolligit ignes. 


Theophylatt is of opinion, that the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour ſuppoſed, that the ſouls of dead men became De- 
mont, and thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacks Mar. 8.28 
among the Tombs : but it is far more probable which Crotius 
conceives, that the Jews were of opinion, that the ſouls of 
dead men did hover up and down about their bodies, and that 
theſe were ſo long under the Devils power, which many of 
the ew: to this day believe and make uſe of the inftarce of 
the Pythoniſſe raifing Samuel; on which account the Deve 
to favour an opinion ſo — to their intereſt, might 
appear with — terror an 4 about their barying - 
places, as we lee they did in thoſe pofſeſſedperſonz; Bur on 
whatever account it was, we finde it evident that about the 
wwe of our Sviours appearance, and ſome time aſter, the 
truly #922540 were very frequent ; whether it 1 | 
SS: © 


Set. 5. 


Lib. 7. 
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the Devil by ſuch frequent poſſe ſions of perſons, and making 
them do ſuch ſtrange things, might thereby endeavony to 
invalidate the evidence of our Savio urs miracles (from 
whence it is probable the P hariſees raiſed their calumn , that 
Chriſt did miracles by Belxebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many 
ſtrange appearances cauſed by poſſeſſed perſons) or whether 
it were — the admirable providence of God, which 
might give Satan the greater /iberty at that time, on purpoſe 
to heighten the glory of our Saviour in di ſpe ſſe ſſing of bim, 
and thereby to give the higheſt rational evidence, that his 
power was of God, which tended ſo much to the deſtr ation of 
the Kingdom of Satan. 

And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, 
and as it were inſult over the Devil where ever they found 
him, making him to remove his /odgings from poſſeſſed per ſong, 
by a writ of ejcfion from the name of Chriſt. Thence 
Origen rationally concludes that Chiſt had his powey given 
him from above, becauſe at his very name the Devils forſook 


* 22 the bodies which they had poſſeſſed. 25 f Hl, Iv und 
„. 


MNheleu ou gang, th, aj N St caves eb“ aus d may Ia ẽjeͤy 
cores airy wper Sr 55) Va" a mpetpay, And he elſe- 
where tells us, that even the meaneſt fort of Chri ſtiant with- 
out any ceremony, but meerly by their prayers, did ordinarily 
eject the Devil out of mens bodies: t π]iZj.!ENe ie wn miiny 
regnen, meg ene ms U Ts N 26158 xapur@ 7m of Juluiray - 
eure)ds x, x'nvic, & ma'ymes Noor ages 79 ninvives = Cay - 
Fear unde ade 1 mwuar ogs nee x, hovers Þ mig 
nnitgins ed , mines , Ordinary Chriftians , faith 
he, meſt commonly do this, the grace of Chriſt by its word 
thereby diſcovering the contemptibleneſs and infirmity of the 


Devils, that in order to their ejeftion they did not ſo much as 


want any learned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this they 


appeal to the Heatbens themſelves, as appears not only by the 
challenge of Tertullian already mentioned, but by the Teſti- 
mony of almoſt all of them who have wrir againſt the Hea.. 


then in vindication of the Chriſtian religion. Thence Mi- 


nut ius Felix, Hec omnia ſciunt plerique, f ars veſtrum, ipſos 
demonas de ſemetipſis confiters , quoties d nobis torment s ver- 
borum, & orationis incendiis de co poribus exiguntur. Ipſe 
Saturn 


v 
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Sauri & Seraphs, et P mpiter, et quiequid demonum colit u, 
victi dolore quod ſunt elogunntur, nec mtique in twrpitudinen 
ſai, nonnulli preſertim veſtrum aſſitentibus mentiuntur. 1pſic 
refibus cos eſe Demonas, de ſe verum confitentibus eredite; 
adjurati enim per Deum verum et ſolum, inviti, miſeri cor- 
poribus inhorreſcunt; et vel exiliunt ſtatim, vel e vaneſcunt 
gradatim, prout fides patients adjuvas, aut gratia curantis 
afpirat. Can we now think the Devil ſhould not onl 
forſaky his Tyranny over the bodjes of men, but let go ab 
vantagious a pillar of his tyranny over the conſcience; of men 
in 1delatroics Worfoip, as the concealing himſelf was , had be 
not been forced to it by a power far greater then his own ? 
So Cyprian ad Demetrianam, appeals to him being the 
Proconſnl of Africa, about the ſame thing (who bad written 
fearply againſt the ¶ briſtiant) for ſpeaking of the Devils 


whom they worſhipped in their Idols, O ſi andire eos velles et AdDemetr: 
videre, quando i nobis adjurantur et torquentur Spiricnalibuul 


flagriset verborum torment is de obſeſſis corporibus ejici unt ur, 
quando ej ul antes et gementes voce humana, et pote ftate di vina 
flagella et verbera — vent ur um judicinm cos ſitent ur; 
ven et cognoſce vera efſe que dicimu : and a little after, vide- 
bu ſub manu noſtra ſtare vinttos, et tremere captives, quos tw 
ſulpicis et venerarss ut Dominos. Did ever any of the He«- 
then Magicians (of which there were good ſtore) extort 
ſuch things from the Devil as the Chriſtians did meerly by 
their prayers, and invocatious of the name of God and Chriſt? 
did they ever make them confeſs to be what they were, not 
only in poſſeſſed bodyes but in their Temple too? that was 
beyond the power of their Epbeſian letters, or any of their 
Magical incantations. Did the Devils ever dread ſo much 
the name of Socrates or Ariſtides as they did that of God and 


of Chriſt > Of which Laclantius thus ſpeaks, Qus audit De aft 


lib. g. c. T 


tremunt, exclamant, et uri ſe verberarique teſtantur, et in- 
terrogati qui ſint, quando venerint, quando in bominem irrep- 
ſerint, conſitent ur ſic extorti, et excr uciats virt ute divini nu · 
minis exulant; propter hac verbera et minas, ſanthos et juſtos 
viros ſemper oderunt. And even Apollo himſelf at the name 
of Cbriſt trembled as much as e ver the Pythian Prophereſe 
did in her greateſt faries; ſo Prudtutius tells us, 


Mm Torquet ur 
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Torqurtar Apollo 
Apoth:of. Nomine pereuſſas Chriſfi, nec fulmina verbs 
Ferre poteſt; agitant miſerum tot verbera lingua, 
rot laudata Dei reſonant miracnla Chriſts, 


To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith to the ſame pur. 

De errore Poſe, Ecce Damon eſt quem coli; cum Dei et Chriſti ejus 

proſ.relig- nomen audierit, contremiſcit, et mt interrogantibus nobis re- 
Fpondeat trepidantia verba, vix ſe colligit; adherens homini 
laceratur, uritur, vapulat, et flatim de commiſſis ſceleribus 
conſitet ur. By which Teſtimonies it appears what power 
over Satan, when he was in his Kingdom, the Chriftians by 
the power of Chrif had; not as though the bare name of 
Chrift had ſo great an efficacy in the ejeftion of Devilr, as 

1.1 f. Calf, Origen ſeems to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about the efficacy 

of names, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher) but that God 
might manifeſt to the world the truth that was contained in 
that name, he did give a power to ſuch as made »/e of it, of 
working miracles by it. And thence we read in Seriptare, 
that ſome who were not throughly Chriſtians, but yer pro- 
feſſed the truth of the Goſpel, and that what they did was for 
the honour of Chriſt, had a power of caſting out Devils and ab- 

Mat 7.22, ing many wonderful things through his name. 

Set. 6. By theſe and many other teſtimonies which might be 
produced out of the Primitive Church. we finde an exact 
accompliſhment of our Saviour promiſe to his Diſciples 

ark. 16. when he took his leave of them: And theſe ſigns ſhall follow 

17*them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt ont Devils, &c. 
This powey then in the Primitive Church bad a rwofold argn- 
ment in it, both as it was a manifeſtarion of the trat of the 
prediction of our Saviour, and as it was an evidence of the 
Divine power of Chriſt, when his name ſo long after bis 
aſcenſion had ſo great a command over all the infernal ſpirits; 
and that ſo evidently that at that tim when the Chriſtians 
did as it were 7 yrannize over Satan ſo in his own territo- 
ries, yet then the greateſt of his Magician: had no power to 
hurt the bodyes of the Chriſtians, which is a thing Origen 
takes much notice of, For when Celſus ſaith from Diogenes 
e/Egyptins 
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Agi that Magich could only hurt ignorant and withed 
men, and bad no power ever Philoſophers , Origen replies, firſt, 


that Philoſophy was no ſuch charw againſt the power of 


Magick, as appears by Aſeragenes who writ the ffery of 
22 Tyanexs, the famous Aagician and Philoſopher, 
who therein mentions how Eupbrates and an Epicurean 
( i mo vulgar Philoſophers) were catched b 

the Magick Fi Apollonins (and ache ug Philoſtratus diſ- 
owns this Hiftory of Maragenes as p; wow, yet he that 
thinks Philoftratx for that, to be of any greater credit, is 
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much deceived, of whom Lud. Vives gives this true character, ny trad, 
that he doth magna Homer; mendacia majoribus mendaciis diſc. l. j. 


corrige re, mend one hole and malę three)-but ſaith Origen as 
tothe Chriſtians, this is undoubtedly true: gaga 5 
nuns 2 75 Tre Agde, im bt x7! 2e151avtoudy Ne v4 Ines 
om win Weamveo|y $r, Y bravia x7) N bayyinor any Ts or- 
an28 640mg 3 buy als cui x) e vunns x) nwens wes 
n ue / Saruayions i drone, This, faith he, we are 
moſt certain of and have found it by experience true, that theſe 
who according to the principles of —— do wor ſhip God 
over all, through Jeſs, and do live according to the Goffel, 
being conſtant in their ſolemn prayers night and day, are not 
obnoxious to the power of any Magick or Devils whatſoever. 
Now then if the Devi/ who had then ſo much power over 
others, had none upon the true followers of Chriſt ; and if 
in ſtead of that they-had ſo great a commanding power over 
the Devil even in — which tended moſt to his diſadvan- 
rage, not only di ſlodging him out of bodies, ut out of his 
Idolatrous Temples; what can be more evident, en that this 
power which was ſo effeac:ous- for the overthrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan, mult needs be far greater then the power 
of Satanis? For it is an undoubted Maxime in natural ca- 
ſon, that whatever is put ont of its formen act by force and 
violence, is extruded by ſomething ſtronger then its ſelf ;, for ii 
the force on either ſide were equal, there could be no 41Fofſeſ* 
ſing of either; it any thing then be caſt out of its former 
poſſeſſion unwillingly, it is an wndenyable proof there was 
ſome power greater then his who was 4ſpoſſefſtd. Now we 
cannot conceive, if there be ſuch malignant Firirs as by 


_S. many 
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many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that they 
ſhould willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch a doctrine whi 
rends to the wnavoydable ruine of their intereſ in the world, 
if then the power of this do&rine hath overthrown the Devils 
Kingdom in the world, whereever it hath been truly exter- 
rained, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that this — is far above 
the power of any damned Firits. Now what fely and mad- 
eſs was it in the Heathens to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which 
they could not but ſee, if they would open their eyes, were 
under ſo great flavery to a power above them, which could 
make them conſeſs what was molt to their diſadvantage in the 
preſence of their great adorers? 

Neither ought the many counterfeits and impoſtures which 
have been in the world in this kind ſince the eftab/1/oment of 
Chriſtian Religion (among the advancers of particular inte- 
reſts and deſigns) make us ſuſpect the truth of thoſe things 
which were done in the firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt. 
For firſt it Bone ro the — reaſon, that the ſtrongeſt 
arguments tor the trath of a Religion ought to be fetched 
from the ages of its firſt appearance in the world ; if then 
the evidence be undoubted as to thoſe fir ft times, we ought to 
embrace our Religion as true, whatever the 2 — have 
been among theſe who have apparently = aſide from that 
purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, which had ſo great pow- 
er. Then ſecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind 
of ejecting Devils, where —— is owned, be ac- 
knowledged for impoſtures; one of theſe two things mult be 
ſuppoſed as the ground of it; either that there was no ſuch 
thing as à real poſſeſſion by the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch 
thing as a diſpoſſeſſing him: If the firſt, then hereby will be ſeen 
a confirmation of our former argument, that where Chriſtia- 
"ity is owned, by the power of that, the Devil is more curbed 
and reſtrained, then where it is not, or elſe is much over- 
run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, the ages 
of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10. Century to the 
ginning of the 16. current, are a clear evidence : Of the firſt, 
all thoſe who have been converſant in the places where Pa- 
ganiſm or groſs Tdolatry do yet reign, will bring in their cre- 
ditable 2 how tyrannical the power of the Devil 

is 
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is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, where careful cad 
vowr; have been uſed for retriving the ancient parity of Chri- 
ftian doftrine and worſbip, we ought to im pute it to the ho- 
er of him who is ſtronger then Satan, who whereever he 
comes to dwell, doth dſpofſeſs him of his former habitati- 
ons. If the ſecond then be extertained as the ground of con- 
cluding all things as impoſtures, which are accounted 1 2 
ſeſſions of Satan, viz. that he never is really diſpoſſeſſed, then 
it muſt either be ſaid, that where he is once ſeic ed, there is 
no poſſibility of ejetting him; which is to ſay, that the De- 
vil bath an abſol ure and infinite power, and that there is no 

wer greater then his, which is to own him for Cod; or 
elſe that God ſuffers him to tyrannize where and how he 
will, which is contrary to divine providence, and the care 
God takes of the world, and of the good of mankjad; or elſe 


who are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
poſſeſſed wich ſuch a due ſpirit of the Goſpel, which hath 
command over theſe infernal ſpirits, And this in the caſes 
pretended by the great Z»glers and Impoſtors of the Chri- 
ftian world, the Popifh Prieſts have been fo notorious, that 
none of their own party of any great faith or credit would 
ſtand to vouch them. And — this impregnable arg a- 
ment againſt all ſuch Impoſ ares, that the matters which 
they by ſuch actions would give an evidence to, being ſo vaſt- 
ly different from, if not in ſome _— diametrically oppolite 
to the firſt delivery and defigy of the Chriſtian faith, it is 
znconfoſtent with the way uled for the confirmation of Chriſti- 
as Religion in the firſt publiſhing of it, to atteſt the truth of 
ſuch things by any real miracles : For ſo it would di- 
date the great force of the evidences of the truth of Chriſti- 
anity, if the ſame argument ſhould be uſed for the proving 
of that which in the judgement of any impartial perſon was 
not delivered, when the truth of the doftrize of Chriſt was 
confirmed by ſo many and ancontrowled miracles. But here- 
by we ſee what wnconceivable prejudice hath been done to 
the true primitive doftrine of the Goſpel, and what fum- 
bling-blocks have been laid in the way of cenſiderative per- 
ſons, to keep them from embracing the truly Chriſtian faith, 
M m 3 by 


laſtly, that thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 
perſon 
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by thoſe who would be thought the infallible directors of men 
in it, by making «ſe of the broad-ſeal of Heaven (ſet on- 
lyto the trath of the Scriptures) to confirm their anwrit- 
ten and ſuperſtitions ways of worſhip, For if I once ſee that 
which Ilooked on as an wndoabred evidence of divine power, 
brought to atteſt any thing directly contrary to divine reve- 
lation ; I muſt either conclude that God may comraditt him. 
ſelf by ſealing both parts of a contradiftion, which is both 
blaſphemous and impoſſible , or that that ſociety of men which 
own ſuch things, is not at all tender of the hene of Chri. 
ſtain doctrine, but ſeeks to ſet up an intereſt contrary to it, 
and matters not what diſadvantage is done to the grbundi of 
Religion by ſuch unworthy pretences; and which of theſe 
two is more rational. and trace, let every ones conſcience 
judge. And therefore it is much the intereſt of the Chriſti- 
an world to bave all ſuch frauds and impoftares diſcovered, 
which do ſo much difſerviceto the Chriſtian faith, and are 
ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how 
far that promi ſe of our Saviour, that they Which believe in bis 
name, ſball caſt out Devils, and do many miracles, may extend 
even in theſe laſt ages of the world to ſuch generous and pri- 
mitive-ſpirited Chriſtians, who out of a great and deep ſenſe 
of the ermth of Chriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſouls of 
men, ſhould go = Heathens and 1»fidels to convert 
them only to Chriſt (and not to a ſecular intereſt, under pre- 
rence of an infallible head) is not here a place fully to eu- 
guire, I conteſs I cannot fee any reaſon why God may nor 
yet for the convittion of Infide/s, employ ſuch a power of 
miracles, although there be not ſuch #eceſſity of it, as there 
was in the firſt propagationof the Goſpel, there being ſome 
evidences of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not 
ſo clear then (as the overthruming the Kingdom of Satan in 
the world, the prevailing of Chriſtsanity notwithſtanding force 
wſed againſt it; the recovery of it from amidſt all the corru- 
ptions which were mixed with it; the conſent of thoſe parties 
in the common foundations of Chri ſtianity, which yet diſagree 
from each other with great bitterneſs of — ) though 1 ſay 
it be not of that neceſſity now, when the Scriptares are con- 
veJed to us in à certain uninterrupted manner; yet God - 

| pleaſe 
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pleaſe out of his abu proviſion for the ſatisf action of the 
minds of men, concerning the trurb oſ Chriſtian dollrine, 
to employ good men to do ſomething which may manifeſt the 
power of Chriſt to be above the Dev, whom they worſbip. 
And therefore I ſhould far ſooner believe the relation of the 
miracles of Xaverius and his Brethren, employed in the con- 
verfoon of Infidels then Lipſi his Virgo Hallenſis and Aſpre- 
collu, could it but be made evidewt ro me that rhe deſign of 
thoſe _ had more of Chriftiazity then Popery in it; 
that , that they went more upon a ae ſign to bring the ſouls 
of the Iaſideli to heaven, then to enlarge the authority and 
juri ſdiction of the Rowan Church. 
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But whatever the truth of thoſe miracles, or the deſign Fed. 8. 


of thoſe perſons were, we have certain and audoubted evi 
dence of the truth of thoſe miracles, whereby Chriſtianity 
was firſt propagated, and the Xing dom of Satan overthrown 
in the world; Chriſt thereby making it 777 that his pow- 
er was greater then the Devils, who had poſſeſſion, becauſe 


he ouercume him, took from him all his armour wherein he tru- Luke 1. 


fied, and divided his fpoils, i. e. diſpeſſeſſed him of mens bo. 21222, 


dies, and his Jdolatrows Temples, filenced bis Oracles, nonpluſt 
his Magicians, and at laſt, when Chrif5anity had overcome 
by ſaffering, wreſted the worldly power and Empire out of 
the Devils hands, and employed it againſt himſelf, Neither 
may we think, becasſe ſince that time the Devil bath got ſome 
Ero und in the world again by the — of Mahometiſm, 
& the general corruptions in the Chriſtian world, that therefore 
the other Was no argument of divine power ; becauſe the ruth 
of Chrift:anity is not eyed to any particular places ; becanſe 
ſuch a falling away bath been foretold in Scripture;and there- 
fore the trath of them is proved by it, and becauſe God him- 
ſelf bath chreatzed chat thoſe who will not receive the truth 
in the love of it, ſhall be given wp to ſtrong di nion. Doth 
not this then in feed of abaring the frength of the argument, 
confirm it more, and that nothing is fallen out in the Chri- 
ftian world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom Cd em- 
ployed in the converting of it? But we are neither without 
fome fair bopes even from that divine revelation which was 
ſealed by wncmtrouled evidence , that there may be yet a 
rzme 
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time to come when Cbriſ will recover his Churches to their 
priſtine purity and pwplicity ;, but withall I think we are not 
ro meaſure the future felicity of the Church by outward 
—_ and greatneſs (which too many ſo ſtrongly fancy) 

ut by a recovery of that true ſpirit of Chriſtianity which 
breathed in the firſt ages of the Chur ch, whatever the out- 
ward condition of the Church may be: For if worldly great- 
neſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt impairers of the 
parity of Chriſtian Religion, it is hard to Conceive how the 
reftoring of the Church of Chriſt to its true glory, can be by 
the advancing of that, which gives ſo great an occaſion to 
pride and ſenſuality, which are ſo contrary to the deſign of 
Chriftian Religion; unleſs we ſuppoſe men free from thoſe 
eorruptions, Which continual experience ſtill tells the world 
the Ralers as well as members of the Chriſtian ſociety are 
ſubjeF to. Neither may that be wonderd at, when ſuch an- 
eveneſs of parts is now diſcovered in the great Luminaries 
of the wor/d, and the Sax himſelf is found to have his ma- 
cula, as though the Sun had a purple feaver, or as Kiroher 


Propy. Lexpreſſeth it, Ipſe Phabus, qui rerum omninm. in univerſo 


gow ad nat ara Theatro aſpectabilium longe pulcherrimus omnium opi- 
Oedipum. 


vione eft habitus, hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ac inſette 
vultu mac ulis prodiit; dicerts eum variol is laborare ſeneſ- 
centem: I ſpeak not this as though an outward flowrifbing 
condition of the Church were inconfiſtent with its purity , for 
then the way to reſine it, were to throw it into the 
flames of perſecution ;,, but that the advancement of the flow- 
riſting condition of the Church, is not meerly by outward 
pomp and grande ur, and that the paruy of the Church is not 
incon ſiſfent with a ſtate of outward difficulties, which the ex- 
perience of the Primitive Church gives an irrefragable de- 
monſtration of, Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſiry 
of a power of miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian Do- 
Arine , to manifeſt the truth of it by overthrowing the 
Kingdom of that great Antichriſt. the Devil, who had 
uſur ped ſo much Tyranny over the world. 

The laſt reaſen why a power of miracles was fo neceſſary 
for confirming the truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe the goſpel 
Was robe propagated ever the world. withont any ether ratio- 
nal 
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wal evidence then was contained in the miracles — * or the 


confirmation of it, Now the admirable [acceſs which this do- 
Arine found in the world, conſidering all the circumſtan- 
ces of ir, doth make it clear what certainty there was that the 
miracles which were wrought were true, and they were cer - 
rain evidences that the dotrine atteſted by them was from 
God. Now this will appear from theſe two things. 

That no rational account can be given Why 'the Apoſtles 
ſhould undertaks to publiſh ſuch a dottrine , unleſs they had 
been undoubtedly certain that the Doctrine was true, and 
they had ſufficient evidence to perſwade others to beleeve it. 

That no ſatufattory account can be given, conſidtring the na- 
ture of the doctrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propaga- 
tion, why it ſhould meet with ſo great acceptance in the world, 
had there not been ſuch convincing evidence as might fully per- 
[Wade men of the truth of it. 

I begin with the firſt, from the publiſhers of this doftrine 
in the world: All that I here require by way of a Poſtala- 
tum or ſuppoſition, are onlytheſe two things, which no man 
right in his wits I ſuppoſe will deny: 1. That men are ſo far 
rational agents, that they will not ſet upon any work of moment 
and difficulty, without [ufficient grounds inducing them to it; 
and by ſo much the greater the work, is, the more ſure and 
ſteadfaſt bad the groands need to be which they proceed up- 
on. 2. That the Apoſtles or firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſti- 
an doctrine were not men diftratted, or bereft of their wits, 
but acted by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon, and under- 
ſtanding, as other men in the world do: Which if any one 
ſhould be ſo far beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but 
patience and ander ſtanding enough to read and conſider 
thoſe admirable writings of theirs which are conveyed to 
us by as certain uninterrapted a Tradition as any thing in the 
World hath been; and by that tie he will ſee canſe to al- 


ter his judgement, and to ſay that they are net mad, but - 


Peak the word? of the greateſt truth and ſoberneſs. Theſe 
things ſuppoſed , I now proceed to the proving of the 
thing in hand , which will be done by theſe three things : 
Firlt, That the Apoſtles conld not but know how h1zardous 
an employment the preaching of the Goſpel would be to 

N n them. 
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them, Secondly, that no motive can be conceived ſufficient 
for them to wndertaks ſuch an employment, but the infallible 
truth of the dotrine which they preached, Thirdly, that the 
greateſt aſſurance they had themſelves of the truth of their 
Doctrine, was by being eye-witneſſes of the miracles of Chriſt, 

Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not hut underſtand the hazard 
of their employment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully un- 
Aertock it. That men armed with no external power, nor 
cried up for their wit and learning, and carrying a doſtrine 
with them ſo contrary to the general inclinations of the 
world, having nothing in it to recommend it to man ind but 
the Truth of it, ſhould go about to perſwade the world to 
part with the Religion they owned, and was ſetled by their 
laws,and to embrace ſuch a religion as called them off from alt 
the things they loved in this wor/d,and to prepare themſelves 
by mortification & ſelf-denial for another world, is a thing to 
humane reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe them ated by a 
higher ſpirit then mankind is ordinarily atted by, For what is 
there ſo deſirable in continual reproaches & cont umeliem what 
delight is there in racks and priſons ? what agreeableneſs in 
flames and martyrdoms to make men andergo ſome, nay all 
of theſe rather thea-di/ows that defFrine which they came to 
publiſh ? Net theſe did the Apoſtles cheerfully ande rgo in 
order to the conver ion of the world, to the truth of that do- 
Erine which they delivered to it. And not only ſo, but 
though they did foreſee them, they were not diſcouraged 
from this undertabing by it. I confeſs, when men are upon 
hopes of profitand intereſt in the world, engaged upon a de- 
ſign which they promiſe themſelves —— in, having pow- 
er on their ſide, though afterwards things ſhould fall out 
centrar to their expeftation, ſuch perſons may die in ſuch a 
canſe, becauſe they wat, and ſome may carry it out with 
more reſo/ation, partly through an innate fortitude of ſpirit, 
heightened wich the advantages of Religion, or an Enthuſ;- 
aftich temper, But it is hard to conceive that ſuch perſons 
would have wudertakgs ſo hazardous an employment, if be- 
forehand they bad foreſeen what they mult have ander gon 
far it. But now the Apoſt les did forokhnow that bonds and im- 
pri/onanent, nay death its ſelf mult be. undergone in a violent 

man. 
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manner, ſor the ſake of the doctriat which they preached , yet 
notwithſtanding all this, they go boldly and with reſolution 

on with their work, , and give not over becauſe of any hard- 

Biss and perſecutions they met withall. One of the chieſeſt of 

them, S. Perer, and as forward as any in Preaching the Goſpel, Ich. 21.10 
had the very manner of his death foretold him by Chriſt him. 

ſelf, before his Aſcen ion; yet ſoon after we find him preaching 

Chriſt in the id ſt of thoſe who had craciſied him, and cel. 

ling them to their faces the greatneſs of their fin in it, and 
appealing to the miracles which Chrift had done among 

them, and bidding them repent and believe in him whom the * 

had cruciſied, if ever they would be ſaved : And this he did, — * 
not only among the people who gave their conſent to the ag, 3.14, 
crucifying of Chriſt, but ſoon after, being convented ĩoge- 15,16,19. 
ther with John, before the Court of Sanbedrin (probably Ac 4.5. 
the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chrif 
to death) for a miracle wrought by them, with what incre- 
dible boldneſs; doth he to their faces tell them of their mwr- a 
dering Chriſt , and withall, that there was no other way to 
ſalvation but by him whom they had crucified ! Be it known 

unto you all (ſaith Peter to the Sanhedrin) and to all the 

people of Iſrael, that by the name of peſis Chriſt whom ye have 
erucified, Whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth 

this man ſtand here before you whele. Neither u there ſal vati- 

on in any ot her: for there is none other name under heaven gives 

among men whereby we muſt be ſaved. What an heroick free- 

dom of ſpirit appears in theſe words ! what magnanimity and 

courage was there now in that perſon, who durit in the face 

of this Court tell them of their murder, and that there was 

no ſalvation but by him whom they had cracificd ! Well 

might they wonder at the boldneſs of the men, who feared 

not the ſame death which they had ſo lately brought their 

Lora and Maſter to. 

Neither was this (ingly the caſe of Peter and ohn, but all Sect. 10. 
the reſt of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame 
reſolution and preparation of Spirit to undergo the greateſt 
haraſhip in the world for the ſake of the truth they Preach- 
ed. And accordingly as far as Eccleſiaſtical hiftory can aſcer- 
ran us of it, they did all but ch (and that to make good joh. 21.22. 
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the prediftion of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands 
of thoſe who perſecuted them meerly for their dectrine. And 
which is moſt obſervable, when Chriſt deſigned them firſt of 
all for this werk, he told them before hand of no 
erſecutions, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death its ſelf 
_— 15 they mult ander go Ll his l. All chat he gave them 
22-28, by way of encouragement, was, that they could only kill the 
body and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould fear him 
only who could deſtroy both body and ſoul in hell; all the ſap- 
port they had, was, an expectation in another wor/d, and that 
animated them to go through all the hardſhips of this. Where 
do we ever read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt 
knowing Philoſophers of the Heathens ? with what faintneſs 
PLat.Phed, and miſgiving of mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous dif- 
courſe ſuppoſed to be made by him before his death ? how 
uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a tute of immortality ? and yet 
in all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages ima- 
ginable. Where do we finde that ever any of the great 
friends of Socrates, who were preſent at his death, as Phædo, 
Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, durſt enter the Areopagms, and 
condemn them there for the marther of Socrates , though 
this would be far ſhort of what the eLpoſtles did ? why 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the world better ot 
thoſe grand truths of the being of God and immortality of 
(owls, if at leaſt they were fully convinced of them them- 
ſelves ? Why did not Plato atleaſt peak out, and tell the 
world the truth, and nor diſguiſe his o;ſcourſes under feigned 
names, the better to avoid accuſation and the fate of Socra- 
tes ? how doth he mince his excellent matter, and playes as 
it were at B-peep with his readers, ſometimes appearing and 
then pulling in his horns again ? It may not be an improbable 
conject ure that the death of Socrates was the foundation of the 
Academy; I mean of that cautelous dectrine of withholding 
aſſent, and being both pro and con, ſometimes of this ſide, and 
ſometimes of that: for Socrates his death had made all his 
frienas very fearful of being too degmatical. And Plato 
himſelf had too much riches and withall too mach of a 
Courtier in him to hazard the dear priſon of his ſoul, viz. his 
body, meerly for an athereall vehicle, He had rather let his 
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ſoul fluter up and dowy in a terreſtrial matter, or the cage it 
was peut up in, then har ard too violent an opening of it by 
the hands of the Areopagus. And the great Roman Orator 
among the reſt of Plato's ſentiments had learnt this too; for 
although in his diſcourſes he bath many times ſufficiently 
laid epen the fol of the Heathen worſhip and Theology, yet 
he knows how to bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the 
people; and will be ſure to be dogmatical only in this, that 
nothing is to be innovated in the religion of a Common-wealth, 
and that the caſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolabli to be ob- 
ſerved, Which principles had they been true as they were 
ſafe for the perſons who ſpake them, the Chriſtian religion 
had never gained any entertainment in the world; for where 
ever it came, it met with this potent prejadice that it was 
looked on as an innovation, and therefore was ſhrewd 
ſulßected by the Governonrs of Common-wealths, and the 
Preachers of it puniſhed as factiom and [editions perſons ; 
which was all the pretext the wiſe Politicians of the world 
had for their cruel and inhumane perſecutions of ſuch multi- 
tudes of peaceable and innocent Chriſtiane. Now when theſe 
things were foretold by the Apoſtles themſelves before their 
going abroad ſo plainly, that with the ſame faith they did 
believe the doctrine they Preached to be true, they mult be- 
lieve that all theſe thing ſhould come to paſs, what courage 
and magnanimity of fpirit was it in them thus to encennter 
dangers and as it were coart the flames Nay and before the 
time was come that they muſt dye, to ſeal the truth of their 
deftrine, their whole life was a continual peregrination, 
wherein they were as ſo many obs in pilgrimage, encounterd 
with perills and dangers on every ſfiae ; ot which one of che 
moſt painful and ſuccesful, S. Paul hath given in ſuch a large 
inventory of his perils, that the very reading of them were * Cor 6-4 
enough to ande a poor Epicurean Philoſopber, and at once 58.9 3 
to oil him of the two pillars of his happineſs, the quietneſs 
of his mind and eaſe of his body. Thus we ſee what a hazar- 
dous imployment that was which the Apoſtles went upon, 
and that it was ſuch as they very well underſtood the diffi- 
culty of before they ſet upon it. 

Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which Fect. 11 

Nu 3 could 
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could carry them through ſo hazardous an employment, but the 
full conviftions of their minds of the unds ubted truth and cer- 
rainty of the doctrine which they delivered. We find before 
that no vulgar motives in the world could carry them upon 
that deſign which they went upon; Could they be /ed by 
ambition and vain glory who met with ſuch reproaches where 
| ever they went; and not only perſecutions of the tongue, 
n but the ſharper ones of the hands too? we never read of 
any but the Primitive Chriſtians who were ambitions of be- 
ing Martyr, and thought long till they were in the flames: 
which made Arrius Antoninus being Precouſnl of Aſia when 
Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his tribunal and throngedin to 
Tertul, ad be condemned, ſay to them, à dtindizei 21A m4 vie, Hurd 
Scapul. c. g. & Et i. O miſerable people, had not ye wayes enongh to 
end your lives at home, but ye muſt croud for an execution 
This was a higher ambition by far then any of thoſe maxcipia 
gloria, thoſe Chameleons that lived on the breath of applauſe, 
the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, who were as Ter- 
Apoleg. c. tullian expreſſeth it, homines glorie & eloquentia ſelius libi- 
N 47. dinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the honowr and eloquence of 
the world ;, but the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoare too high to 
quarry on ſo mean a prey. When the more ſober beathens 
had taken a ſtricter notice of the carriages and lives of the 
Preachers of the Geſpel and all their genuine followers, they 
inſtead of the commen and rude name Of impoſtors , gave 
them a more civil title of Philoſophers,and looked upon their 
- deftrine as a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, non utique divinum 
lik a ui goti um exiſtimant ſed mag is Philoſophie genus, as Tertulli- 
** an tells us, becauſe the Philoſophers precended ſo much to 
moral vertues which they ſaw the Chriſtians lo excellent in; 
but as Tertullian there replies, nomen hoc Philoſophorum De- 
monia non fugat, The Devil Was never afraid of a Philoſu- 
phers beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the touch of a Philo- 
ſophick pallium. There was ſomething more Divinein Chri- 
fian then in the grave Philoſophers ;, and that not only in 
reference to their Iivet, and the Divine power which was 
ſeen in them, butin reference to the truth and certainty of 
their dactrine, it being a true character given of both, by that 
ſame excellent writer in behalf of the ¶ -riſtians of his time: 
Verita- 
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Veritatem P hilsſophi quidem affe ant, poſſident autem Chri- 
ian; what the Philoſophers de ſi red only the Chriſtians enjoy, 
which was Truth: and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, 


- 


mimict Philoſophi affect aut veritatem, & affect undo corrums- Apol. c.48. 


pant, ut qui gloriam captant; Chriſtiani cam neceſſarid ap- 
pet ant & integri preſtant, ut qui ſalnti ſue curant. Truth 
i the Philoſophers miſtreſs which by courting he vitiates and 
corruptis, looking at nothing but his own glory: but truth the 
Chrifian Matron who[e directions he obſerves and follows, 
becauſe he regards no glory but that to come. And to let them 
further ſee what a difference there was between a Chriſtian 
and a Philoſopher, he concludes that 4;/comrſe with theſe 
words, 2 uid adeo ſimile Philoſophus & Chriſtianus ? Grecie 
Diſcipulms et cali ? fame negotiator et wite? verborum et 
fatlorum operator ? rerum eaificator et deſtruttor ? amicus et 
inimicus errors t vtritatis imterpolatoy et integrator] furator 
ejuas et euſtos ? Ars much diſtance (ſaith he) as there i between 
Greece and Heaven, between applanſe aud ternal glory, be- 
tween words and things, between building and deſtroying, be- 
tween truth and error , between a plagiary and corrupter of 
truth, and a preſerver and advancer of it; ſo much us there 
between a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian, The Heathen: might 
ſuſßelt indeed ſome kind of affinity between the firſt 
Preachers of the Gospel and the antient Sophiſts of Greece, 
becauſe of their frequent going from place to place, and pre- 
tending a kind of Enthuſiaſm as they did : but as much 
difference as there is between a Knight Errant and Herculet, 
between a Mountebank and Hippocrates, that and much 
greater there is between a Greek Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. 
Socrates in Plato's Euthydemws bath excellently diſcovered 
the vanity and futility of thoſe perſons under the perſons of 
Embydemus and Dionyſodorus, and ſo likewiſe in his Prota» 
geras; their intent was only like the yeriavies in the Raman 
Speftacles to catch their adverſaries in a net; to intangle 
them with ſome captions que ſtion or other; bur how vaitly 
different from this was the deſign of the Apoſtles who ab- 
hord thoſe endleſs contentions which then were in the Hea- 
then world; and came to ſhew them that Truth which was 
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We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any mean 
and valgay motives, neither did they drive on any private 
end; of their own , all that they minded was the promotis 
of the doctrint which they preached, Nay they accounte 
no hazards comparable with the advantage which the world 
enjoyed through the propagation of the Chriftian Religion. 
This ſhewed a truly »eb/e and generows ſpirit in them which 
wou'd not be hindred from dving the world good, though 
they found ſo bad entertainment from it; yea they rejoyced 
in their greateſt ſufferings which they underwent in ſo good 
a cauſe; wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who were the 
genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did ſo far imitate them, 
that, etiam dawnati gratias agunt, they gave the Judge. 
thanks that they thought them worthy to loſe their /zves in 
a caſe which they had reaſon to rriamph in, though they 
died for it. And when any of them were apprehenaed, they 
diſcovered ſo little fear of puniſhment, ut unum ſolummods 
quod nou ante fuerint peniteret, that nothing troubled them ſo 
much as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner , as one of 
their number ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſnally 
ſcoffed at them and called them 'Sarmentitis and Semaxii 
becauſe they were bxrned upon the Croſs, one of them in the 
name of the reſt anſwers, hic eſt habit us victoria noftre, hec 
palmata veſts, tali curru triumphamus; the (roſs was only 
their triumphant chariot which carried them ſooner to 
Heavex. Now this courage and reſolution of Firit which 
was ſeen in the firſt plaxters of Chrifianity in the world 
made all ſerious and inq ui ſitive perſons look more narrowly 
into thole thing. which made men flight ſo much the com- 
mon bug-bears of humane nature, /«fferings and death. 
Ln enim non contemplatione e jus concutit ur, adrequirendum 
quid int us in re fit ? quis nom nbi requiſivit accedit ? ubi 
acceſſit pati cxoptat ? Theſe ſufferings made men enquire, this 
enquiry made them believe; that belief made them as willing 
to ſuffer themſelves as they had ſeen other; do it before them. 
Thus it appeared to be true in them, ex9ax:/itioy qu49ue cru- 
delitas, illecebra maſ is eſt ſecta; plures efficimnur quoties me- 
timur 4 vobu, ſemen eft ſang ui Chriſtianorum; Ie craclty 
of their enemies did but increaſe their number ; the verve of 
heir 
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their pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-rime of Chriftianity, 
and ne ſeed was fo fruitful as that which was ſteeped in the 
blood of Martyrs. Thence aſtin Martyr ingenuouſly faith 
of himſelf, far while he was a Platonick, Phileſopber, he de- 
rided and ſcoffed at the Chriſtians, but when he conſidered 
their great comrage and conſtancy in dying for their profeſſion, 
he could not think thoſe could poſſibly be men wicked and 
voluptuous, who when offers of life were made them, would 
rather chooſe death then deny Chriſt, By which he found 
plainly that there was a hig her ſpirit in Chriſtianity then 
could be obtained by the ſublime motions and Fecnlations of 
Plato, and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian would do and 
ſuffer more for the ſake of Chriſt then any of the Academy 
in defence of their maſter Plat. Now ſince all men natu- 
rally abhor ſ«fferings, what is it which ſhould ſo powerfully 
alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all other 
perſons, that they alone ſhould ſeem in that to have forgot 
humanity, that not only with patience, but with joy they 
endured torments and abode the flames ? What! were they 
all v.,. ea witha far more then Steical Apathy, that no 
ſenie ot pain could work at all upon them? or were they 
all beſorted and infatuated perſons that did not know what it 
was they under went? It is true ſome of the more blind and 
wil full Heathens derided them as ſuch ; but who were the 
more infatwared, let any ſober perſon judge; they who 
ſlighted and rejected a dectrine of fo great concernment, which 
came atteſted with ſo much reſelution and courage in the 
prefeſſors of it; or they who were ſo far perſwaded of the 


trath of it, that they would rather die than denyit ? dicimus 


& palam dicimus, et vobis torquentibus lacerati et cruenti Tertul. A 
voc iferamur, Drum colimus per Chriſtum, They were not?» 3! 


aſhamed to believe in the blood of Chriſt even when their 
own bleed ran down before their eyes, and confeſs Chriſt with 
their mont ha when their bodies were upon the rack, Certain- 
ly then there were ſome very y werfull and convincing ar- 
guments which buoyed up the Spirits of true Chriſtians in that 
deluge of ſufferings which they were to ſwim through , it 
muſt be a ffrong and well grounded faith which would hold 
out under ſo great tryali, and they could not be to ſceł for 
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the moſt perſwaſ vt motives to faith, who were ſo ready to 
give an account to others of the hope that was in them, and 
to perſwade all other perſons to the embracing of it. With 
what face and confidence otherwiſe could they perſwade 
men to embrace a de(trine [0 dangerous as that was, bad there 
not been moti ves ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight of 
ſufferings, and arguments per ſwaſive to convince them of the 
wndoubted certainty of that doctrine which they encouraged 
them to believe ? 

Now that which appears to have been the main ground of 
ſatufaftion to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and 
certainty of the deftrine of Chriſt, was this, that the dofrine 
of the Geſpel was at firſt delivered to the world, by thoſe 
perſons who were themſelves ege-witneſſes of all the miracles 
which cur Saviour wrought in confirmation of the truth of 
what he Fake. They were ſuch perſons who had been them- 
ſelves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Savioxrs admira- 
ble diſceurſes when he was in the world, but to ſee all thoſe 
gloriows things which were dene by him, to make it appear 
that he was immediately ſent from God. Let us now appeal 
to our own faculties, and examine alittle what rational evi- 
dence could poſſibly be defired, that the dectrine of the Goel 
was trer, which God did not afford to the world? What 
could the per ſons who were the auditors of our Saviour deſire 
more as an evidexce that he came from Cod, then his doing 
ſuch things which were certainly above any created power 
either hamane or Diabolical, and therefore muſt needs be 
Divine? What could other perſons de ſire more who were not 
preſext at the doing of thele miracles, but that the report of 
them ſhould be convejed to them in an audonbted manner by 
thoſe perſons who were eje-witneſſes of them, and made it 
appear to the world they were far fram any intention of 
deceiving it? Now this makes the Apoſtles themſelves in 
their own writings (though they were divinely infpired) 
appeal to the rational ewidence Of the truth of the things in 
that they were delivered by them who were — of 
them. There St. Petey ſpeaks thus to the difperſed Jews, 
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u . For we have not followed canningly deviſed ſu- 
bles , when we made known wnto you the power and coming 
of eur Lord Jeſus Chrift, but were eje-witneſſes of his Mar 
jeſty. The power and coming of Chriſt which the «peſtle 
ſpeaks of, was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his 
general coming to judgement upon the world, or his partics- 
lar coming upon the Nation of the ems; but by an Hendy- 
ades, by his power and coming is meant his powerful appear- 
ance in the world, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf 
to be the gen of Cod. Now this faith the Apoſtle, was no 
ct , wie, not like the Heathew Mythology concern- 
ing the mp«cie, & emparecc of their Gods among them (which 


were ſo frequently believed among them that Dionyſi us Antiq. La. 
Halycarnaſſens condemns the Epicureans, becauſe they did pag. 118. 


deride T*s emgarecy 5 Ha? the appearances of their Gods in 
the world) now ſaith the Apoſtle, aſſure your ſelves this is no 
ſuch appearance of a God on earth as that among the Heathens 
was; forfſaith he we our ſe/ves who declare thele things were 
, we fully underſtood this (2% woe this great my- 
ſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh, for we ſaw his 
ei, that great majeſty which attended him in all which 


he pale or did; we ſaw all thoſe #3eania 7% Us the great Acts 2. 11 


things of God, which were manifeſt in him, all thoſe mir- 
culeus operations which were wrought by him, Therefore 
as this was a great confirmation of the faith of the Apoſtles 
themſelves that they ſaw all theſe rhings, ſo we ſee it was of 
great cencerument to the world in order to their belicf that 
the Gofpel was no cunningly deviſed fable, in that it was 
delivered by ſuch who were «7#7,) eye- witneſſes of what they 
declared. To the ſame purpoſe St. Fobn-ſpeaks ad concilian- 
dam fidem, to make it appear how true what they delivered 
was, in the entrance of his Epiſtle; That which was from 
the beginning, Which we have heard, which we have ſeen with 
eur eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life ( for the life was manifeſted, and we 
have [cen it, and bear witneſs, and ſhew unto you that eternal 
life which was with the Father and was manifeſted unto u 
That which we have ſetn and heard, declare we unto you. 
We ſee what great force and weight the Apoſtle layes upon 
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this, that they delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and 
ktard ; as they heard the doftrine of Chriſt, ſo they /aw the 
miracles which he wrong ht in confirmation of it. St. Luke 
likewiſe in the beginning of his Goel declarcs that he in- 
tended to write nothing but what he had perfect under ſtand- 


Luke 1. I, ing of from ſuch perſons who had been «v717) exe-witneſſes, 


253. 


and inſtruments themſelves in part of what was Written, for 
that is meant by vT#ptJ) mu Ayu And thoſethings which were 
written, he Rich were ] οοννννναι nun Tegyuare, things 
which are abundantly proved to be true; for being matters of 
faft, there could be no ſtronger proof of them, then by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of what they ſpake. And this we 
find the ApoBles themſelves very cautious about, in the choice 


acts 1. 215 of a new Apoſtle in the room of Fudas, Wherefore of theſe 
22, 


men which have companied with us, all the time that the Lord 
Jeſus went in and out ameng us, beginning from the baptiſm 
of Jobn, unto that ſame day, that he was taken from ut, muſt 
one be ordained to be a witne(s of his reſurrectian: For, becauſe 
Chriſt was mightily declared to be the Son of God by hu reſur- 
rection from the dead, (as that which was the great Seal of 
our Faviours being the Son of God) therefore we find the 
Apoſtles ſo frequently atteſting the truth of the reſarrection 
of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye-witxeſſes of it. This 
Feſns, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we all are 
witnefſes. And again, And killed the Prince of life, whom 


God hath raiſed upfrom the dead, whereof we are witneſſes , 


and both Peter and John to the Sanhedrin;, For we cannot 
but ſpeak, the things which we have ſerx and heard. And the 
whole Colledge of Apoſtles afterwards, And we-are bis wir- 


. neſſes of theſe things, and ſo is alſo the — Ghoſt, whom God 


hath given to them that obey him. In which words they give 
them that rwofold rational evidence which did manifeſt the 
undoubted truth of what they Fake , for they delivered no- 
thing but what them ſelves were witneſſes of, and withall was 
declared to be true by the power ot the Holy Ghoſt inthe 
miracles which were wrought by and »pox believers. After- 


wards we read the ſum 0i the Apoſtles Preaching, and the 


manner uſed by them to per/wade men of the truth of it, in 
the words of Peter to Cernelins and his company, How God 
: annointed 
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annointed Jeſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with 


power, who went about doing goed, and healing all that were 10.39% 40, 


oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him: And we are 
witneſſes of all things which he did both in the land of the e. 
and in Hieruſalem, whom they flew and hanged ona tree : 
Him God raiſed up the third day, and ſv:wed him openly, not 
to all the people, but unto — choſen before of God, even to 
ns Who did eat and drink with bim after he roſe from the dead. 
And he comn.anded us to preach unto the people, that it is be 


which was ordained of God to be the udge of quick and dead. 


By all which we ſee what care God was pleated to rake for 
the /atssf attion of the world in point of rational evidence, as 
to the truth of the matters which were diſcovered concerning 
our Saviour Chriſt, becauſe he made choice of ſuch perſons 
to be the preachers and writers of theſe things who were the 
beſt ab'e to ſatuſie the world about them, viz. ſuch as had 
been eye witneſſes of them, 


Now in order tothe making it more fully evident what Set. 14. 


ſtrength there was in this Teſtimony given by the _— to 
the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt the a- 
tional evidence which attended it in theſe following propo ſi- 
tions. Where the truth of a dot riue depends upon a matter of 


fact, the trath of the deftrine is ſufficiently manifeſted, if the prop. 1 


matter of fact be evidently proved in the higheſt way it is capa- 
ble of. Thus it is in reterence to the declrine of Chriſt , for 
the truth of that is ſo interwoven with the truth of the for 

of Chriſt, that if the relations concerning Chriſt be true, his 
deftrine muſt needs be Divine and infallible, For if it be 
undoubtedly tr xe, that there was ſuch a perſon as Chriſt born 
at Bethl:hem, who did ſo many miracles, and at laſt ſuffered 
the death of the Croſs, and after he had lain three dayes in 
the grave roſe again from the dead, what reaſon imaginable 
can | have to queſtion, but that the Teſtimony of this perſon 
was certainly Divine, and conſequently what ever he 
preached to the world was moſt certain and undo nbted truth: 
So that if we have clear evidence as to the truth of theſe 
paſſages concerning our Saviour, we mult likewiſe believe 
his doctrine, which came atteſted with ſuch pregnant evidences 
of a Divine commiſſion which he had from God to the world; 
Oo 3 No 
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No Prince can think be bath any reaſon to refuſe audience to 
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an Embaſſadoy, when be finds bis Credentials ſuch as he may 
rely v ; although himſelf doth not ſeethe ſealing of them 
much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion the truth of the doftrine 
of the Goſpel, if we have ſufficient evidence of the truth of 
the matters of falt concerning Chriſt, in ſuc a way as thoſe 
things are capable of being proved. 

The greateſt evidence which can be given to a matter of 1525 
1j the atteſting of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witneſſes of 
it. This is the Foundation whereon the firmeſt aſſent is built, 
as to any matter of fett; ſor although we conceive we have 
reaſon to ſuſpett the truth of a ſtory, as long as it is conveyed 
onſy in a general way, by an uncertain fame and tradition, 
yet when it comes to be atteſted by a ſufficient aumber of 
credible perſons who profeſs themſelves ti eye-witneſſes of it, 
it is accounted an Anreaſonalle thing to diſtruſt any longer 
the truth of it; eſpecially in theſe two caſes. 1. When the 
matter they bear witneſs to is a thing which they might eaſily 
and clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exattly agree in 
the ſame Teſtimony. 

1. When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be 
fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it: i. e. if it be a common 
objett of ſenſe, And thus it certainly was as to the perſox and 
actions of peſus Chriſt. For he was of the ſame nature with 
mankind, and they had as great evidence that they converſed 
with 7eſws Chrift in the flefs, as we can have that we con- 
verſe one with another, The miracles of Chriſt were real 
and viſible miracles, they could be no illuſiens of ſen'es, nor 
deceits of their eyes , the man who was born blindand cared 
by our Saviour, was known to have been boys blind through 
all the Countrey, and his cure was after as publike as his blind- 


John 9426. yeſs before, and acknowledged by the greateſt enemies of 


Ckriſt at the time of its being done, When Chr;f raiſed up 


Luke 7.12-the dead man at Naim, it was before much people, and ſuch 


perſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his 
death. But leaſt there might be any /#ſpition as to him, that 
he was not really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſbute 


Job,11,39.111 Lazarm , who had been to the knowledge of all perſons 


thereabouts dead four dajes ;, here could be no deceit at all 
when 
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when the foe was rowled away, and Lad came forth in 
the preſence of them all. And yet further the death and paſ- 
ſion of our Savisur was a plain ob ject of ſenſe done in pre- 
ſence of his greateſt adverſaries. The ſouldiers themſelves 
were ſufficient witneſſes of his being really dead when they 
came to break, his bones, and fared him becauſe they ſaw be 
was dead already. At his reſurreftion the ſtone was rewled 
away from the Sepmichre and no body found therein, al- 
though the Sepalchre was guarded by ſoxldiers, and the Diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt all ſo fearful, that they were diſperſed up and 
down in ſeveral places. And that it was the lame real body 
which he roſe withall, and no at#reall vehicle, appears by 


Thomas his ſcrupulo ſity and unbelief, who wonld not believe John' 10; 


wnleſs be might put his bands into the hole of bus ſides, and ſee 
in his hands tbejrint of the nails; now our Saviour conde- 
ſcending ſo far as to ſatuſie the incredulity of Thomas, hath 
made it thereby evident that the body which our Saviour roſe 
from the grave with, was the ſame individual body which be- 
fore was cracified and buried in the Sepulchre. And we find 
all the Apoſtles together upon our Saviours appearance to 
them after his reſurrection, ſo far from being credulous in 
embracing a phantaſm inſtead of Chriſt , that they /»ſþ.tted 
that it was either a weer phantaſm, or an evil ſpirit which 


appeared among them; upon which it is ſaid, they were ter- Luke 24. 


rified and affrighted,and ſuppoſed they bad ſeen a ſpirit, Which 
our Saviour could not beat them off from, but by appealing 
to the judgement of their ſenſes, Handle me aud ſee, for a Fpirit 
hath not fleſb and bones as ye [ee me have, and afterwards more 
fully to convince them, he did eat in the midi of them. Now 
the more ſuſpitious and iucreduluus the Apoſtles themſelves 
at firff were, the greater evidence is it how far they were 
from any deſigu- of abuſing the world in what they after 
preached unto it, and what ſtrong convidtios there was in the 
thing its ſelf, which was able to ſatisfie ſuch ſcrapulous and [u- 
(pictons perſons. 

2. When many witneſſes concurr in the ſame Teſtimony. 
Nothing can diſparage more the trath of a teſtimony, then 
the counter-witneſs of ſuch who were preſent at the ſame 
aliens, but when all the wirneſſes fully agree not only in the 
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ſab ſtance, but in all material circamſtances of the fory, what 
ground or reaſon can there be to ſaſpect a forgery or deſign in 
it ; eſpecially when the perſons cannot by any fears or threat- 
»ings be brought to vary from each other in it! Thus it is in 
our preſent caſe, we find no real difſent at all mentioned ei- 
ther as to the birth, miracles, life , death, or reſurrection of 
Feſws Chriſt, all the witneſſes atteſt the ſame things, though 
mriting in different places, and upon different occaſions ,, no 
alteration in any circumſtance of the ſtory , out ot any de- 
ſign of pleaſing or gratifying any perſons by it. Moſt of our 
Saviours miracles,not only his Apoſtles bur the people and his 
very enemies were witneſſes of, whole poſterity to this day dare 
not deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange works which were wrought 
by him. And for his reſurrection, it would be very ſtrange 
that five hundred perſons (ſhould all agree in the ſame thing, 
and that no rorments or death could bring any of them 04 


»y the truth of it, had there not been the greateſt certainty 
im it. 


Sect. 15. There can be no geaſon to ſuſpect ſuch a teſtimony which ts 


given by eye-witneſſes, but either from queſti ming their know- 
led ge of the things they ſpeak of, or their filelity in reporting 
them. Now there is not the leaſt ground to doubt either of 
theſe, in reference to thoſe perſons who gave tiſtimony to the 
world concerning the perſon and actions of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. 

For firſt, They were ſuch as were intimately converſant both 
with the perſon and actions of Jeſus Chriſt , whom he had 
choſen and trained up for that very end, that they might be 
ſufficiently qualified to acquaint the world with the truth of 
things concerning himfelf after his reſurrection from the dead. 
And accordingly they followed him »p and down whereſoever 
he went, they were with him in his ſolitudes and retirements, 
and had thereby occaſion to obſerve all his ations, and to take 
notice of the unſpotted innocency of his life. Some of his 
Dsſciples were with him in his trantfiguration, others in his 
agony and bloody ſmeat, they heard the expreſſions which came 
trom his mouth; in all which he diſcovered a wonderful ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, and a great readineſs of mind to 
ſaffer for the good of the wor/d, Now therefore the firſt 


thing 
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truth of what they pale. 

Neither ſecondly is there any reaſis to [uſpelt their fidelity 
in reporting what they knew : For , 1. The truth of this do- 
HArine wrought ſo far upon them, that they parted with all their 
worldly (ub ſiſtence for the ſake of it: Although their riches 
were not great, yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the world was 
neceſſary; they left their houſes, their wives and children, 
and alt tor Chriſt, and that not to gain any higher preferments 
in this wor/d (which had they done, it would have rendred 
their deſign ſuſpicious to the curious and inquiſitive world ) 
bur they let go atleaſt a iet and caſie life, for one moſt 
trowbleſom and dangerous. So that it is not, how much they 
parted withall, but how freely they did it, and with what 
chearfulneſs they underwent diſgraces , perſecutions, nay 
death its ſelf for the ſake of the Goſpel. Now can it be ima- 
gined, that ever men were ſo prodigal of their eaſe and lives, 
as to throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelves 
were not fully aſſured of the truth of? It had been the high- 
eſt folly imaginable, to have deceived themſelves in a thing 
of ſo great moment to them, as the truth of the doctrine 
which they preached was; becauſe all their h:pes and happi- 
neſs depended upon the truth of that doctrine which they 
preached, And as Tertullian obſerves, non fas eſt ulli de ſua 
religione mentiri; for, ſaith he, he that ſayes he worſhips any 
thing be ſides what he doth, he denyes what he doth Worſhip, and 
transfers his wor ſhip upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip 
that which he thus denyes : Beſides, what probability is there 
men ſhould he for the ſake of that Religion which tells them 
that thoſe which do ſo ſhall not receive the reward which is 
promiſed tO thoſe who cordially adhere unto it. Nay, they 


— cannot at all be queſtioned, their means of knowing the 


declared themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons , Cor. rg. 


if their hopes were only in this preſent life. Can we now 
think that any who had; the common reaſon of men, would 
part with all the content ments of this world, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to continual hazards, and at laſt undergo death its ſelf 
for the ſake of ſomething which was meerly the fiction of their 
own brains What ſhould make them ſo ſedulous and indu- 
ſtrious in preaching ſuch things that they could ſay neceſſity 
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1 Cor. 9. waslaid upon them,yea wo w unto them if they preached not the 
16. Goſpel, when yet they ſaw ſo many woes attending them in 


the preaching of it, had there not been ſome more powerful 
attraftive in the beauty and excellency of the deftrine which 
they preached, then any could be in the eaſe and tranquillity 
of this preſent wor/d ? Thus we ſee the fidelity of the Apoſtles 
maniſeited in eli a way as no other witneſſes were ever yet 


I. z. c ce- willing tO hazard theirs. And therefore Origen deſervedly 


.condemns Celſus of a ridiculous impertinency, when he would 
parallel the relations of Herodotus and Pindarus concerning 
Ariſteus Proconneſius with thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning 
Chriſt : For, ſaith he, did either of thoſe two vent ure their 
lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, as the 
Apoſtles did to atteſt the truth of what they preached concern. 
ing our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt ? 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of 
reporting the things which they deliver. For it ever there may 
be any thing gathered from the manner of expreſſion, or the 
1 8 7% 4x concerning the particular temper and diſpy- 
ſition of the perſon from whom it comes, we may certainly 
read the greateſt fidelity in the Apoſtles from the peculiar 
manner ol their expreſſing themſelves to the world. Which 
they do, 

1. With the greateſt impartiality :not declaring only what 
was glorjous and admirable to the world, but what they 
knew would be accounted fooliſoneſs by it. They who had 
ſought only to have been admired for the rare diſcoveries 
which they brought to the world, would be ſare to conceal any 
thing which mighr be accounted ridiculous ; but the Apoſtles 
fixed themſelves meſt on what was moſt contemptible in the 
ezes0f the world, and what they were moſt mocked and de- 
rided for, that they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which 
was the Croſs of Chriſt. Paal was ſo much in Love with 
this, which was a ft umbling block to the Jews and fooliſhneſs 


cor. a. a. do the —7 that he valued the — of nothing elſe in 


compariſon of the knowledge of Chriſt aud bim crucified. Nay 


he elſewhere ſaich , God forbid that I ſhould glory ſave in the 
Croſs of ¶ hriſt. What now ſhould be the — that they 
ſhould r: jence in that woſt which was moſt deſpicable to the 


world, 


world, had not they ſeen far greater truth and excelleneyin 
ir, then in the moſt ſublime 2 concerning God or 
the ſeuli of men in the Schout of Plato or any other heathen 
Philoſophers ? That all men ſhould be hound in order to their 
ſal vation, to believe in one who was crucified at Hieruſalem, 
was a ſtrange dołlrine to the unbelieving world: but if the 
Apeſtles had but endeavoured to have ſuited their doftrine 
to the School of Plato, what rare perſons might they have 
been accounted among the Heathen Philoſophers ! Had they 
only in general terms diſcourſed of the Benignity of the 
Divine nat ure, and the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs in 
the world, and that, in order to the bringing of the ſouls of 
men to a nearer participation of the Divine nature, the per- 
fect Idea of true gooaneſs, and the expreſs image of the per- 
ſon of God, and the reſplendency of his glory had vailed him. 
ſelf in humane nature, and had everywhere ſcattered ſuch 
beams of light ang goodneſs , as warmed and invigorated the 
frozen Spirits of men with higher ſentiments of God and them- 
ſelves, and raiſed them up above the fecxlency of this ter- 
reſtrial matter to breath in a freer air, and converſe with more 
noble objects, and by degrees to fir the ſouls of men for thoſe 
more pure illapſes of real goodneſs, which might alwayes ſa- 
twfie the ſouls deſires, and yet alwayes keep them up till the 
ſoul ſhould be ſunning its ſelf to all eternity under the im- 
mediate beams of Light and Love: And that after this In- 
carnate Deity bad fþreadabroad the wings of his Leve for a 
while upon this lower world, till by his gentle heat and incu- 
bation he had quicknedthe more plyable wor/d to ſome degree 
of a Divine life, he then retreated himſelf back again into 
the ſupcriour world, and put off that vai/by which he made 
himſelf krows to thoſe who are here confined to the priſons 
of their bodies : Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded ap* 
plauſe among the admired Phileſophers of the Heathens, how 
eaſie had it been for them to have made ſome conſiderable 
additions to their higheſt Seculatient, and have left out any 
thing which might ſecm ſo mean and contemptible as the 
death of the Son of God ! But this they were ſo far from, 
that the main thing which they preached to the world, was, 
the vanity of humane wiſdom without Chriſt, and the 
Pp 2 ne- 
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neceſſity of all mens believing in that Jeſus who was eruciſied 
at Hicruſalem. 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very mach, infinitely more 
then ever the moſt /ofty Platoniſt could do, concerning the 
goedneſs and Love of God to mankind, but that wherein they 
manifeſted the Love of God to the world, was that he gave his 
only begotten ſon, that whoſoever believeth in bim ſhould not 
periſh but have everlaſting life. And that herein Was the Love 
of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt dyed 
for s. And that thu was the greateſt truth and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Jeſus Chriſt came inte the world to ſave ſin- 
ners. They never dreamt of any divine goodneſs which ſhould 
make men happy without Chriſt : No, it was their de ſign 
to perſwade the world that all the communications of Gods 
goedneſs to the world were wholly in and through peſus 
Chriſt , and it is impoſſible that any ſhould think other wiſe, 
unleſs Plato knew mere of the mind of God then our bleſſed 
Saviour, and Plotinus then Saint Paul. Can we think now 
that the Apoſtles ſhould hazard the reputation of their own 
wits ſo much as they did to the world, and be accounted 
bablers, and fools, and madmen, for preaching the way of ſal- 
vation to be only by a perſon crucified between two thieves at 
Hiernſalem, had they not been convinced not only of the 
truth but importance of it, and that it concerned en as much 
to believe it, as it did to avoid eternal miſery ? Did Saint 
Paul preach ever the /eſs the words of truth and ſoberneſs, 
becauſe he was told to his face that his Learning had made 
him mad ? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was for Chriſt ; 
axd what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apoſtle 
ſhould make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſeeing 
Chriſt made himſelf of no reputation, that he might bein a 
capacity to do us good We ſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe they knew it was the power 
of God to ſalvation, and therefore neither in their preaching 
or their writings would they omit any of thoſe paſſages con- 
cerning our Savioxrrs death, which might be accounted the 
molt d;/bonowrable to his perſon, Which is certainly as great 
an evidence of their fidelity as can be expected; which 
makes Qrigen ſay that the Diſciples of Chriſt writ all 
things 
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Der mis Wi arogrlw 7 niyo of yermia, gigew ; not 
concealing from the world thoſe paſſages of the life of Chriſt , 
which would be acconnted moſt fooliſh and ridiculous. 

2. With the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of Speech. 
Such whoſe deſign is to impoſe upon the minds of men with 
ſome cunningly deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever 
Apollo did in his moſt winding oracles, of whom it is 


ſaid, 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcana tegere, 


Servius tells us, that 2 Ammon was t hereſore piftured In 4. A- 
with Rams-horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turning su id. 


and windings as they had. But the horns which Maſes was 
wont to be picture d with, did only note light and perſpicuity 
( from the ambiguity of p which notes the ſending forth 
of rajes of light like a horn) and yet Moſes himſelt was 
vailed, in compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of ſpeech 
which was in the Apoſtles, Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many 
dark and cloudy words before them, but when they are once 
brought into the open /ight, their vizard falls off, and their 
deformity appears. Such perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of 
the apprehenfigns of thoſe who follow them, and never think 
themſelves better recompenced for their pains, then when 
they are moſt admired and leaſt underſtood. But never was 
Chriſtianity more difhonowred , then when men brought it 
from its native ſomplicity and plainneſs, into a company of 
cloudy and inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo far from 
making men better underſtand the truth of ir, that it was 
certainly the Devils deſign by ſuch ob{care terms. to make 
way for a myſterie to be advanced (but it was of iniquity ) 
and ſoon after, we ſee the ect of it in another oracle ſet 
up at Rome inſtead of Delphos, and all the pretence of it, was 
the obſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture. What! darkneſs come 
by the ring of the Sun ! Or is the Sun at laſt grown ſo 
beggarly, that be isfain to borrow light of the earth 7 Muſt 


things engt Y b50w)95 with a great deal of candour and l. 3. c. 
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the Ferigt ure be beholding to the Church for its clearneſs , 

and Chriſt hum feht not ſpeak intelligibly , woleſs the Pope be 

his Interpreter ? Did Chriſt reveal to the world the way to 
ſaluation, and yet leave men to ſeek which was it, till a Guide 

never heard of in the Scriptare come to dirett them in the 

way to it ? What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they 

did not heal the truth with plainneſs ? How bad men been 

to ſoch as to the truth of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles had 

not declared the d:{rine of the Goſpel with all evidence and 
perſpicuity ? Whom mult we believe in this caſe, the Apoſtles 

Cor. 3. or the Rom. oracle? The Apeſtles they tell us they Peak, 
1%. with al plainneſs of Apetch, and for that end purpotely lay 
Cor. 2. aſide all excellency of words and humane wiſdom, that men 
N cor might not be to leek for their meaning in a matter of ſo 
37 4. Great moment; that the Goſpel Was hid to nine but ſuch as are 

loſt, and whoſe cet are blinded by the god of this world; that 

the deftring revealed by them is a /igbt to direct us in our way 

to heaven, and a rule to walk by; and it is a ſtrange property 

of light to be obſcnre, and of a rale to be crooked, But it is 

not only evident from the Apoſtles own affirmations, that 

they laid aſide all affected obſcrrity , ambiguous expreſſions , 

and Philoſophical terms, whereby the world might have been 

to ſeck for what they were to believe, but it is liłkewiſe clear 

from the very nature of the doctrine they preached, and the 

deſign of their preaching of it. What need Rhetoricł in plain 

truths? or affected phraſes in giving evidence? How incon- 

grnous would obſcure expreſſions have been to the delign of 

ſaving ſouls by the fooliſhneſs of preaching ? For if they had 
induſtriouſly ſpoken in their preaching, above the capacities 

of thoſe they ſpake to, they could never have converted a 

ſoxl without a miracle; for the ordinary way of conver fron 

mult be by the anderſtanding ; and how could that work upon 

the underſtanding, which was ſo much above it? Bur faith 

the Apiſtle, we preach not our ſelves but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, 

1 Cor. 4 g. and our ſelves your ſervants for eſus ſake. If they had ſought 
themſelves or their own credit and repatation, there might 

* have been ſome reuſon that they ſhould have e the way of 
the Sophiſts among the Greeks , and by declamatory Speeches 
to have inhanceed their efteem among the vulgar. ro 
the 
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the Apoſtles diſowned and rejected all theſe valfar ertifices 
of mean and low. ſpirited men; they laid aſide all rbeſe enticing 
words at,, ovgize of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts , 1 co 1.05 
and declared the Teſtimony of Ged with Spiritual evidence , 
they handled not the word of God deceitfully, but by ma- Cor. 4.2. 
nifeſtation of the trat h, commended themſelves to every mans 
conſcience in the ſight of Goa : Now what could be ſo ſuite- 
able to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainneſs and faithfulneſs 
in what they ſpake ? We find in the teſtimony of the Apo- 
files add rd 6 xuldmur 4 mantouiny x) muy, as Ori. Orig.c.Cel/, 
gen ſpeaks, nothing that u ſpurious or connterfeit, nothing ſa- 1.3. Þ.135- 
vouring of the cunning craftineſs of ſuch as lie in wait to de- 
ctive; and ſaith he, it is impoſſible to think that men never 
bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Gretks , nor expericuced in the 
Rhetorical inſinuations uſed among them, could ever be able ſo 
ſuddenly to per [wade the world to embrace that which had been 
a figment of their own brains. The truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak 
like men very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, and 
not like ſach who were fain to fetch in the help of all their 
Topicks, to find out ſome probable arguments to make men 
believe that which it is frobable they did not believe them- 
ſelves, which was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Ora- 
tors among the Heathens. We find no pedantic k flouriſtes , 
no flattering inſinuations, no affected cadencyes, no ſuch great 
care of the riſing and falling of words in the ſeveral ſenten- 
ces, which make up ſo great a part of that which was ac- 
counted eloquence in the Apoſtles times, Theſe things were 
too mean a prey for the ſpirits of the Apoſtles to quarry up- 
on; every thing in them was grave and ſerious, every Word 
had its due weight, every ſentence brim-fall of ſpiritual mat- 
ter, their whole diſcourſe molt becoming the Majeſty and 
Anthority of that ſpirit which they ſpake by. And therein was 
ſeen a great part of the infinite wiſdom of God in the choice he 
made of the perſons who were to propagate the Doctrine of 
Chriſt in the world, that they were not ſuch who by reaſon 
of their great repute and fame in the world, might eaſily draw 
whole mxltitmdes to imbrace their diftates , but (that there 
might not be the leaſt foundation for an implicit faith ) they 
were of ſo mean rank and condition in the world , that in all 
probability 
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probability their names had never been hard of, had not their 
doctrine made them famous. To this purpoſe Origen excel- 
lently ſpeaks, 2 5 #4 les, M ram EeCunr% duereaaors th 
Ny ver wrt 7678, bra widnuler WA tu 36:8 u 
durch fue ms Meuayas 3 mis Curie horewbwas Warn), 
in mt ddo\o Tis apoerenmus t yetarroers, Lyons my 
& 241d: , nin Swim 2s duet, mile Ae ditions » ng 
ard Surat; has marco , Y AiEπ Curing, N wird 
dS eughoror #% N 510\603i45 E Murine u c ] am of ohn, 
ſaith he, that Jeſus did purpoſely make uſe of ſuch preachers 
of his doftrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that 
they came inſtructed with the arts of Sephiftry ; but that it be 
clearly manifeſt to all that would con ſider it, that there was no- 
thing of deſignin thoſe who diſcovered ſo much ſimplicity in 
their writings , and that they had a more divine power which 
was more efficacious then the greateſt volubility of expreſſions, 
or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed in the 
Grecian compoſutions. 

3. The Apoſtles delivered their doftrine with the greateſt 
epenne(ſs and freedom of ſpirit ;, they did not give our one 
thing to the world,and another to their private Diſciples , but 
with great freedom and boldneſs declared their doctrine in the 
moſt public places, and before their greateſt enemies. They 
knew they were looked on as deceivers by the world, but yet 


2 Cor. 6.8. they knew themſelves to be true, ws aver 4 danferc. This is 


the uſual requiral good men have from the rd, that they 
are /ooked on as the greateſt deceivers of it; if it beſo with 
others, they have much leſs cauſe to wonder at it, when 
even he, who by one Prophet is ſtiled the deſire of Nations, is 
by anot her ſaid tobe deſpiſed and rejected of men ; and when 
Chriſt was in the world he was called 5 the deceiver; no 
wonder, then if his Diſciples were accounted ſuch, although 
they manifeſted their veracity by their open carriage and free 
Feaking to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The 
Apoſtles neither feared the Jews sk;/{in their Law, nor the 
wi ſdom and ſubtilty of the Greeks : Saint Paul preacheth 
C briſt openly among the et in their Synagegues, and 
among the Athenians he encounters the Epicureant and 


AR.17.18, Stoicks, and preacheth to them Jeſws and the reſurredtion. 
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If the Apoſt les had any thing of deceivers in them, as to the 
things they related concerning Chriſt, they would not cer- 
tainly have ſpoken with ſo much confidence concerning Chriſt 
ia the preſence of thoſe who had been his murderers , but we 
ſee they appealed to themſelves , as to the miracles which he 
had wrought among them, and for his reſurrectiun they were 
ready to lay down their li ves in giving teſtimony to the truth 
of it. That his body was gone, was evident ; that the Apoſtles 
ſhould take it away was imp»ſſible, conſidering what a guard 
of ſouldiers they had ſer wpon it, and how timerous and 
fearful the Azofles were, that they fled upon Chriſt; being 
apprehended. Now what could it be, could make ſuch fearful 

erſonsafcerwards ſo conragions and reſolute as they were, 

ad there not been ſome more then ordinary power to cone 
vince and encourage them? 

4. The Apoſtles deliver their Teſtimony with the greateſt 
particularity s to all circumſtances. They do not change or 
alter any of them upon different examinations before ſeveral 
perſons, they all agree in the greateſt conſtancy to themſelves 
and wnifermity with each other. As to matters of indiffe- 
rency, we find the eApoftles very yielding and condeſcending, 
but as to any thing which concerned their teſfimony, moit 
conſtant and reſolved. Had the Goſpel been ſome cunningly 
contrived fancy, it had been impoſſible but ſo many different 
perſons, in ſuch different places, and under ſuch different com 
ditions, would have varyedas to ſome material circumſtance 
of it: Or elſe they would have been ſo wiſe as to have de- 
livered it in general terms, without inſiſting much on ſuch 
particular circum ſtances, which if they bad been falſe, 
might have been very eaſily diſproved : but with what par- 
ticular enumeration of circumſtances do the Apoſtles preach 
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Chriſt co the world ? Peter tells the qe that ic was 7eſws Add 2. 22, 


of Nazareth whom be preached , and leſt they ſhould think it 
was not the ſame perſon who roſe again, with great bo[dne(s 
and freedom of fpirit he faith to them, Therefore let all the 
houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly that God bath made that ſame 
Feſus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Chriſt. Yea that 
ſame individual perſos who was converſant in the wor/d,and 
dyed upon the Croſs, i now become 4 Prince and Saviour to 
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ive ri pentance to Iſrael and remiſcion of ſins. If there had 
| any ground of 4 — as to thele things, who had 
been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe 
pcrſons who had cruci ſied him ? For we cannot conceive but 
thoſe who had a hand in his death, would endeavony by all 
poſſible means to diſprove his 3 from the dead. For 
what a caſe were they like to be in, if thoſe thing which 
the Apoſtles ſo confidently preached were trat ? If Chriſt had 
all power now in his hands , and there were ſalvation in 10 
«ther name, but only in his whom they had crucified, they were 
like to be in a moſt deſperate condition; therefore if any wen 
can be ſuppoſed inquiſitive after the trath of theſe circum- 
ſtances, no doubt thele were; and if they could have found 
the leaſt flaw in their teſtimoxy, the world would ſoon have 
ringed of it , and _ who were then ſo much diſperſed 
abroad, would have aiv«lged it into all parts, the Apoſtles. 
would have been told of it as they preached Chriſt in the 
Synagogues, And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe 
ews who perſecuted Paxl as he preached in the Synageg nes 
of Aſia, arid afterwards impeached him ſo epenly at Jeraſa- 
lem, would there exquire into all the circamſtances concern- 
ing Chriſt, and all the other Jews would write to their 
Friends at Jeruſalem to be fully informed of thoſe frange 
things which were told them openly in all places in their Syna- 
gegues by men of their own Nation and lang nage, concern- 
ing one Jeſus who was crncified and roſe again from the 
dead. Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible pretex: 
that any of theſe circamſtances were not tne, can we think 
but that a people ſo wnmeaſureably given to their own Wayes 
and tradirions, would in all places have vented any thing that 
, might have tended to the diſparagement ot Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles ? But we ſee malice its felf could not find any flaw 
in the Apefles reſtimony , for if it had, we ſhould certainly 
have heard of it, either from che Few, or from the great or- 
poſcrs of Chriſtianity among the Heath:ns , who pretended 
to be curious and inq ui ſitive perſons, ſuch as Celſms , Nulian, 
Hicrocies, and Porphyrie were. What reaſon can we have 
thin in the /eaft to ſuſpet ſuch'a Teſtimony which paſſed ſo 
uncextreulid in that time when it was alone capable of being 
air U * 
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di qro ved, and mens intereſt and ſign would put them ſo 
much upon it? The ſtrength of which will appear from the 
next propoſition, which is, 


No Teſtimony cught to be taken againſt a matter of fall thus SCE. 17. 
atteſted, but from ſuch perſons who bad greater knowledge of *'% + 


the things attefted , and manifeſt greater fidelity in report- 
ing them. It is eaſie to make it appear, that ſuppoſing any 
ferſons at that time had contradifted the Teſtimony of the 
eA poſtles concerning our Saviour, yet there had been no 
reaſon in the world to have hearkned to their Teſtimony in 
op poſition to that of the Apoſtles; and that on theſe accounts. 
1. The Apeſtlcs witneſſed the Affirmarive, which is more 
capable of being atteſted then any zegative can be, 2. The 
Apoſtles were more converſant with Chriſt then any other 
perſons were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 
him to be conftaxtly with him; could any therefore be more 
carable of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning 
Chriſt then theſe were? Had there been any ground of 
ſFficion concernin a the deſign of Chriſt, why could not 
the Jews prevail with Judas to diſcever it as well as to betray 
his perſon ? 7udas had done but a good work if Chrift had 
been ſuch an impeſter as the Jews blaſphemouſly ſaid he was; 
what made ud then fo little ſatisfied with his work, that 
he grew weary of his life upon it, and threw himſelf away 
in the moſt horrid diſpair ? No perſon certainly had been ſo 
fit to have been produced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt , as 
7 ndas who had been ſo leng with him, and had heard his 
Feeches and obſeryed his miracles, but he had not patience 
exongh to ſtay after that horrid fact to be a Witneſs againſt 
him; nay he was the greateſt witneſs at that time tor him, 
when he who had betrayed him came to the Sanhedrim 
when conſalting about his death, and told them that he had 
ſinned in betraying innocent bliod, What poſſible evidence 
could have been given more in behalf of our Saviour then 
that was? when a perſon ſo coveteus as to betray bis Afafter 
for thirty pieces of ſilver, was ſo weary of his bargain that he 
comes and throws back the money, and declares the perſon 
innocent whom he had berrayed ? And this perſon too was 
ſuch a one as knew our Favioxy far better then any of the 
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Witzeſſes whom afterwards they ſuborned againft him, who 
yet contradilted each other, and at laſt could produce nothing 
which in the jadgement of the Heathen Governour could 
make him judge Chriſt worthy of death, 3.The Apoſtles were 
freer from deſign then any counter-witneſs at that time could 
be; we have already proved the Apoſtles could not poſſibly 
have any other metive to affirm what they did but full con- 
viction of the truth of what they ke ; but now if any 
among the er at that time had aſſerted any thing contrary 
to the Apoſtles, we have a clear account of it, and what mo- 
tive might induce them to it; viz. the preſerving of their 
honour and reputation with the people, the wpholaing their 
traditions, belides their open and declared exmity againſt 
Chrift without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it: now who 
would believe the teſtimeny of the Scribes and ib ops who 
had ſo great authority among the people, which they were 
like to loſe, if Chriſts doctrine were true, before that of the 
Apofles who parted with af for the ſake of Chriſt, and 
ventured themſelves wholly upon the trath of our Saviour. 
doctrine ? 4. None ever did ſo much to atrrſt the negative, 
as the Apoſtles did to prove their fidelity as to the affirma- 
tive. Had ſufficient connter-witneſs been timely produced, 
we cannot think, the Apoſtles would have run ſo many con- 
tinual hazards in Preaching the things which related to the 
perſon and ations of Chriſt. Did ever any lay down their 
lives to undeceive the world if the Apoſtles were guilty of 
abuſing it? 5. The number of ſuch perſons had been in- 
con ſiderable in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo ſully perſ ad- 
ed of the trath of thoſe things which concern our Saviour; 
who were all ready (as moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of 
them with their liver. Whence ſhould ſo many men grow 
fo ſuddenly confident of the truth of ſuch things which were 
contrary to their former perſwaſcons, intereſt; eaucation, had 
they not been delivered in ſuch a way, that they were aſſured 
of the undoubted truth of them ? which brings me to the laſt 
propoſition, which is, | 
Cet. 18. Matters of f being firſt believed on the account of eye- 
Prop, 5, Witneſſes, and received with an univerſal and uncontrouled. 
afſent by al ſuch perſons who have thought themſelves concern 
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ed in kus wing the truth of them, do yeild a ſufficient foundation 
for a firm 2 in to be built upon. I take it for granted that 
there is [«fficient foundation for a firm aſſent, where there 
can be no reaſon given to queſtion the evidence; which that 
there is not in this preſent caſe will appear from theſe fol- 
lowing conſiderations, 

1. That the multitndes of thoſe perſons who did believe 
theſe things, had liberty and opportunity to be ſatisfied of the 
truth of them before they believed them. Therefore no reaſon 
or motive can be a/ſigned,on which they ſhould be induced to 
believe theſe things, but the awndoabted evidence of truth 
which went along with them. I confeſs in Mabumetiſme 
a very great wwmber of perſons have for ſome centuries of 
ears continued in the belief of the dotrine of CMahomet, but 
then wit hall there is a ſufficient account to be given of that, 
viz. the power of the ſword which keeps them in aw, and 
ſtrictly forbids all the followers of Mabomet to diſpate their 
religion at all, or compare it with any other. Therefore I can 
no more wonder at this, then I do to fee ſo great a part of the 
world under the Tyranny of the gre-t Turk: Neither on 
the other fide do 1 wonder that tuch a multitude of thoſe 
profeſſing Chriſtianity ſhould together with ir, believe a 
great number Of erroneons doctrines, and live in the pruftice of 
many groſs ſuper ſtitiont, becauſe I conſider what a ſtrange 
prevalency education hath upon ſofter ſpirits and more eaſie 
intelleluals, and what an aw an Inquiſition bears upon 
timerons and irreſolved» perſons. But now when a great 
multitude of perſons ſober and inquifitive ſhall contrary to 
the principles of their education, and without fear of any 
humane force „(which they beforehand (ce will perſecute 
them) and after diligent exquiry made into the grounds on 
which they believe, forſake all their former perſwaſpons, and 
reſolvedly adhere to the truth of the doctrine propounded to 
them, though it coſt them their lives; if this give us not 
reaſon to think this doctrine true, we mult believe mankind to 
de the moſt miſerable wnhappy creatures in the world , that 
will with ſo much reſolut ion part with all advantages of this 
life for the ſake of one to come, if that be not wndowbtedly 


certain, and the dectrine propoſing it infallibly true. It is an 
S obſervable. 
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obſervable circamſtance in the propagation” of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion , that though God made choice at firſt of perſons 
generally of mean rank and condition in the werld to be 
Preachers of the GoFfþ:1, God thereby making it appear that 
our faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of 
. — and therefore choſe the weak, things of the world to con- 
yaw" found the ſtrong ; yet ſoon af. er the Goffel was preached 


abroad in the werid, we finde perſons of great place and repu- 
tation, of great parts and abilities engaged in the profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian faith. In the Hiſtory ot the As we read of 
Fer gi a Proconſul, of Dionyſius the eAreopagite converted 
to — faith, and in the following ages of the Church many 
perſons of great eſteem for their excellent learning and abili- 
ties ; ſuch was Juſtin Martyr, one who before he became a 
(briſtian, was converſant with all ſes of Philoſophers, 
Stoicks, Peripateticks, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a pro- 
ſeſſed Platoniſt till he was converted from Plato to Chriſt, 
and then found that tre which he ſpeaks of in his Dialogue 
with 7rypho, that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy, 
ſpeaking of the de&rine of Chriſt, aim worn ivgracer guacone 


Dialog.cum iar 459221 73 % GUngerrr, I fond this at Laſt to be the only ſure 
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and profitable Philcſophy. And when Trypbo after deri des 
him as a man of very cafe faith, who would leave t he doctriue 
of Plato for that of Chriſt, (tor it ſeems by him the Jews 
then had a more favourable opinion of the fate of Platoniſts 
then Chriftians) 7»ſtin is ſo tar from being moved with ſach 
reproaches, that he tells him he would undertake to demen- 
ſtrate to him in # o A uU Nele, it abe ai or 
a Me wgois mivunn Of Ns Surdper FU, x, WInnia ? un · hat 
the Chriſtians aid not give credit to empty fables, and une 
provable afſertions, but to ſuch a doftrine as was full of 4 
Divine Spirit and power, and flouriſhed with grace: The 
proving of which is the ſubject of that diſcourſe. At Alex- 
andria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent perſons, all which 
were not only embracers themſelves, but defenders of the 
Chriſtian faith; for ſetting aſide there Abiline , Juſtus , 
Cerdo, Enmenes, Marcus, Celadion, Agrippinus, Fulianns, 
Demetrius and others who flanriſhed about the ſecond 
Century, I ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons who were famons 
(ngmirers 
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enquirers aſter truth and noted for excellency in Heathen 
learning, yet theſe perſon; after all their inquiries found no- 
thing to ſi on but the Chriſtian faith, and valued no other 
diſcovery of truth in compariſon with that. Such was Pan- 
renns, who as Exſebins tells us, was an excellent Stoick before 
he became a Chriſtian, and was after ſo eminent a one, that 
in imitation of the Apeſites he wen: into India to convere 
the inhabitants to the Chriſtian faith, and at his return was 
made Rector of the School at Alexandria; which as the pip xc, 
ſame author tells us, was much frequented by ſuch who were . 5c. 19. 
©.xlyv £71 el whiz ends d well child in humane as 
well as Divine learning. How excellent Pantenus was in Euſeb. l. C. 
humane learning may appear in that Origen and Hiereme both“ *. 
make his example their plea for the 2 of it. After 
him ſucceeded ( lement Alexandriuus, Paxtenns his Schollar, 
a perſon of great depth of learning and exquiſitly 5hald in all 
Heathen Antiquities, as appears by his remaining writings. 
The Learning of Origen is ſufficiently known, which was in 
ſuch great reparation in his own time, that not only Chriſti nia. 1.6. 
ans but Philoſophers locked to his Lectures at Alexandria as cap. 18. 
Euſebius tells us, wherein be read che Mathematics, and 
other parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriptares; and the 
ſame author inforins us that the Philoſopbers did dedicate 
their beck / to him, and ſometimes choſe him as arbitrator 
between them in matters of diſpute; and Porphyrie himſelf 
in his bocks againſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a high encomi um 
of Origen tor his excellent learning. In Origens time Heracl as 
a Pre:byter of Alexandria for five years together frequented | 
the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophick | 
pallium, lila * i ν Surrpur 4 mave) Phony or and Euſeb. I. 6. 
was very converſant in the bocks of th: Grecian Learning. —— 
Beſides theſe we read of Pierius and Achillas two Prerbyters 
of Alexandria who were 73 w# ina; wales v gnogig HS Ectlef, 
Nestea ci as Nicepborns Calliſtus ſpeaks, perſons well 5. 
thild in the Grecian learning and Philoſophy. If from Alex- 
andria we go to Cæſarea, there we not only meet with a 
Schodl of learning among the Chriſtizns, but with perſons + 
very eminent in all kinds of learning, fuch were the famous 
Pumphilus and Exſching ſo great an admirer of hin, that 
CET. : 
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ever ſince he is called £uſcbius Pamphili. At Antioch was 
Lib C. c. 39. Dorot he us t mu ne D & mud es tad Hes, as Nicepborns 
ſpeaks, 4 perſon verſed in all kind of ingennons literature. 
Anatclins Biſhop of Laodicea one verſed in Geometry, Aſtro- 
1.b.6 .36- yomy, and all kind of Philoſophy as well as in the doctrine of 
briſt. Thus we ſee how in thoſe early dayes of the Greek, 
Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who were 
Talons Profeſſors of Chriſtiazity , and concernigg thoſe of 
the Latin Charch, 1 ſhall only mention that ſpeech of St. 
Anftin who was himſelf an inſtance of the ſame nature and 
Ade a ſtar of the firſt magnitude among them. Nonne aſpicimns 
doctr. chi- quanto aur & argento & vete ſuffarcinatus exierit de 
Liana. 2. , Egypto Cyprians Docter ſuaviſſimns & Martyr beatiſſi- 
2 aw quanto Laftantins? quanto Victorinus, Optat us, 
Hilarins ? ut de vivis taceam : quanto innumerabiles Graci ? 
quod prior ipſe fideliſſimms Des ſeruns Moſes fecerat, de quo 
Scriptum eſt, quod eruditus fuerit omni ſapientia e/£gyptio- 
rum. To whole catalogue of learned perſons, among the 
Latin Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobins and ſeveral others 
may be deſervedly added. But as St. Auſtin there well 
obſerves, though the Iſraclites went rich ont of Egypt, yet 
it was their eating the Paſrover Which ſaved them from deſtru- 
ftien ; ſo though theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe perfe- 
Hions and riches of the ſoul, the ornaments of learning, yet it 
was their eating the true Paſrover which was Chriſt, by their 
adhering to his doctrine, was that which would be of more 
advantage to them, then all their accompliſhments would be. 
Now then ſince in the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church, we 
find not only innumerable multitudes of perſons of great 
integrity and ſobriety in their lives embracing the deftrine of 
Chriſt, but ſo many perſons that were curious enguirers after 
the truth of things, we can certainly have no reaſon to 
diſtruſt ſuch a Teffimeny which was received in ſo wnanimons 
a manner by perſons as able to judge of the truth of things, and 
as fearful of being deceived in reference to them as any now in 

the wer/d can be. 

Se. 19. © 2: As this reſtimony was received by perſons inquiſitive 
aſter the truth ot things, ſo the doctrine conveyed by it was a 
matter of the high:ſt moment in the world : and therefore we 
cannot 
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cannot conceive but perſons ordinarily inqmiſitive about 
other things would be more then ordinarily /o about this, 
becauſe their eternal welfare and happineſs did depend upon 
it, All perſons that are truly religions, mult at leaſt be allowed 
to be perſons very inquiſitive atcer the ſtæte and condition ol 
their ons when they ſhall be diſlodged from their boajes. 
And if we do but grant tha, can we in any reaſon think that 
ſuch a wultitude of perſons in ſo many ages ſhould continue 
venturing their ſouls upon a Teſtimony which they had no 
aſſurance of the truth of? And that none of all theſe perſons 
though men otherwiſe rational and jadicious,ſhould be ab{e 
to diſcover the falſity of that deftrine they went upon, if at 
leaſt any upon conſideration of it can imagine it to be ſo? It is 
not recencileable with the general preſumption of humane 
nature concerning Divine providence and the care God takes 
of the welſare of men, to ſuffer ſo many perſons who ſencerely 
deſire to ſerve Godin the way which is molt pleaſing to him, to 
go ow in ſuch a continual deluſion, and never have it at all 
diſcovered to them. If all then who have believed the dectrine 
of Chriſt to be the only way to ſalvation have been deccit ed, 
either we muſt deny altogether a Divine Providence, or lay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive men then God to 
direct them, which is worſe then the former, or elſe aſſert that 
there are no ſuch thing, at all as either God or Devils, but 
that all :hings come to paſs by chance and fort ure; and if ſo, 
it is ſtill more 5»explicable why ſuch multitudes of rational 
and ſerious men, and the moſt ingniſitive part of the world 
as to ſuch things ſhould all be ſo poſe ſed with the truth and 
certainty of theſe things; and the more profane, wicked, and 
ignorant any perſons are, the more prone they are to mock 
and deride them. If ſuch wen then fee more into truth and 
reaſon then the ſober and judicigns part of mankind, let us bid 
adieu to humanity and adore the brates, ſince we admire 
their judgement moſt who come the neareſt ro them. 

3. The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this 
Teſtimony, could have ns other engagement to this conſent, but 
only their firm perſ waſion of the truth of the doftrine conveyed 
by it ; becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly agree in this thing are 
luch perſons whoſe other deſigns and intereſts in this world, 
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differ as much as any mens do. If it had been only a conſent 
of Jews, there might have been ſome probable pretence to 
have ſuſpected a matter Of intereſt in it; but as to this thing, 
we find the Few divided among themſelves about it; and the 
ſtiffeſt denyers of the truth of it, do yet 5nviolably preſerve 
thoſe ſacred records among them, from which the truth of 
the doctrine of Chriſt may be undoubtedly proved. Had 
the Chriſtian Religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Roman Emperours at the time of its firſt promul gation, there 
would have been ſome ſuſpicion of particular di ſigu in it; 
but it came with no other ſtrength but the evidence of its 
own truth; yet it found ſudden and ſtrange entertainment 
among perſons of all Nations and degrees of men. In a ſhort 
time it had eaten into the heart of the Rowan Empire, and 
made ſo large a read therein, that it made Tertullian ſay , 
Heſterni ſumus, & veſtra omnia implevimus , urbes, inſulas , 
caſtella, muuicipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decurias, 
palat ium ſenat um, forum; ſola vobus relinqui mus Templa. We 
have but ne wi) appeared, ſaith he, & yer we have filled all places 
with our company but only your Temples, and beſore ſpeak- 
ing of the Heathens , Obſeſſam wociferant ur civitatem, in 
agris,in caſtellts, in inſuls Chriſtianos , omnem ſexam , ata» 
tem, conditionem , etiam dignitatem trauſgredi ad hoc nomen 
quaſi detriments mærent. All ſorts and conditions of men in 
all places, were ſuddenly become Chriſtians, What common 
rye could there be now to wnite all theſe perſons together, 
it we ſet aſide the wndoubted truth and certainty of the do- 
Arine of Chriſt which was firſt preached to them by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of Chriſt actions, and had left ſacred 
records behind them, containing the ſubſtance of the dectrine 
of Chriſt and thoſe admirable inſftruftions which were their 
only certain guides in the way to heaven ? 

4. Becauſe many perſons do joyn in this conſent with true 
Cbriſtiant, who yet conld heartily wiſh that the dectrine of Chri- 
ftianity were not true. Such are all thoſe perſons who are 
ſenſual in their lives, and walk not according to the rules of 
the Gefpel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the trathᷣ of it. Such 
who. could heartily wiſh there were no future ſtate , nor 
juagement to come, that they might indulge themſelves = 

this 
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this world without fear of another ; yet their con/ciences are 
ſo far convinced of, and awed by the truth of theſe things , 
that they raiſe many perplexities and anxieties in their minds 
which they would moſt willingly be ria of; which they can 
never threnghiy be, till inſtead of having the name of Chri- 
ftians, they come to live the life of Chriſtians, and become 
experimentally acquainted with the trath and power of Reli- 
gion. And withall we find that the more men have been ac- 
quaixted with the practice of Chriſtianity , the greater evi- 
dence they have had of the truth of it, and been more fully 
and rationally per ſwaded of it. To fuch I grant there are 
ſuch powerful evidences of the truth of the doctrine of Chriſt 
by the | _— workings of the Spirit of God upon their 
ſouls, that all other arguments, as to their own ſatifattion, 
may fall hort of theſe, As to which, thoſe verſes of the Poet 
Dantes, rendred into Latine by F. F. are very pertinent and 
ſigniſicant; for when he had introduced the Apoſtle Peter 
asking him what it was which his faith was founded on, 
he anſwers, 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 
Des illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma 


Super quam omnis virt us f undat ur. 


i. e. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, 
to diſcover that divine truth to the world whereon our faith 
doth ſtand as on its ſure foundation; but when the Apoſtle 


3 


goes on to enquire how be knew this came at firſt from God, 
his anſwer to that is, 


larga pluvia 
Spiritus Sancti, que eſt diff uſa 
Super veteres & ſuper novas membranar, 
Eſt [yllogiſmns ille qui eam mihi concluſit 
Adio acnte, ut pre illi demon ſtratione 
Omnis demonſtratio alia mibi videat ur obt uſa. 


i. e. That the Spirit of God doth ſo fully diſcover its ſelf both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, that all other arguments o 
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bat dull and heavy if compared with this, It is true they are 
ſo to a truly inlightened conſcience which diſcovers fo much 
branty and glory in the Scriſ twyes , tbat they raviſh the 
ſoul, although it be wnable to give fo full an account of this 
unto or hers who want the eyes to ſee that beauty with, which 
a heart truly gracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the world , 
that the attraſtion Of beauty is an wnaccountable thing;and one 
may diſcern that which yaviſheth him, which another Joel on 
as mean and ordinary; and why may it not be much more 
thus in divine objects which want ſpiritual eyes to diſcover 
them ? Therefore I grant that good men en joy that ſatisfa. 
ion to their own Conſciences, as to the truth of the Doftrine 
of Chriſt, which others cannot attain to; but yet I ſay, that 
ſach do likews/e ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational, and convincing 
evidence which doth induce them to believe; which evidence 
is then moſt convincing , when it is ſeconded by the peculiar 
energy of the Spirit of God upon the ſonls of true Belirvers, 
But yet we fee that the power and force of the truth of theſe 
things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch minds which ate not 
yet moulded into the faſhion of true gooaneſs,that it may awe 
with its light and clearneſs, where it doth not ſoften and 
alter by its heat and in nent. Now whence can it be that 
ſuch convittions ſhould ftick ſo faſt in the minis of rhiſe who 
would fain pull out thoſe piercing arrows, but that there is a 
greater power in them then they are maſters of, and they 
cannot ſtand againſt the force whereby they come upon them; 
nor findany ſal ve to cure the vonn which are made within 
them, but by choſe wenpon; which were the canſes of them? 
And therefore when wicked perſons under conflicts of cynſci - 
ence, cannot eaſe themſelves by direct Atheiſm, or finding 
reaſons to caſt off ſuch conviftions by diſcerning any invalidi- 
ty in the Teſtimony whereon the truth of theſe things de- 
pends, it is a certain argument that there is abundant truth in 
that Teſtimony, when men would ſain pexſwade theme l ves to 
b:lieve the contrary, and yet canner. 
5. The truth ot this conſent appears , from the nn:ninity 
of it among thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely differed from 
each ot her in many contreve r ſies in Religion. We lee thereby 


the 
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the perſons agreeing in tha, do very much diſagree from each 
other in other things. And the fame grounds and reaſons 
whereon they diſagree as to other rhings, would have held 
as to theſe too, were there nor greater evidence of the cer- 
rainty of theſe things then of thoſe they fall out about. It 
hath not yet become a queſtion among thoſe who differ ſo 
much about the ſenſe of Scriprare, Whether the Script ure its 
elf be the Werd of God, — the very accexnts on 
which we are to hu ve it to be ſo, hath been the ſbje2 of 
no mean Comroverſies, All the divided parts of the Chriſti. 
an world do yet fully agree in the matters of fatt, vir. that 
there was ſuch a perſon as Feſus Chriſt , aud that he did many 
great miracles , that he dyed on the Croſs at Jerula'em , 4 
roſe again from the dead; now theſe contain the great foun- 
dations of Chriſtian faith; and therefore the multitude of 
other contre verſies in the world ought to be ſo far from K- 
nng our faith, as to the trath of the dictrine of Chriſt (which 
men of weak, jndgements and Atheiſtical ſpirits pretend) 
that it ought to be a ſtrong confirmation of it, when we lee 
perſons which ſo perviſhly quarrel with each other about 
tome inferionr and leſs weighty parts of Religion , do yet 
wanimonſly conſent in the principal foundations of Chriſtian 
faith, and ſuch whereon the neceſſity of faith and obedience , 
as the way to falvation, doth more immediately depend. And 
this may be one great reaſou why the infinitely wiſe God may 
ſuffer ſuch lamentable contentions and diviſions to be in the 
Chriſtian world , that thereby inqui tive perſons may [ee 
that if Religion had been a meer deſign of ſome few politick 
perſons, the quarrelſom world (where it is not held in by 
force ) would never have conſented ſo long in the owning ſuch 
commen principles which all the other controverſies are built 
upon, And although it be continually ſeex that in divided 
parties , one is apt to run from any thing which is recti ved by 
the other , and men generally think they can never vun far 
enongh from them whole trraurs they have diſcovered , that 
yet this prisciple hath not carrycd any conſiderable party of 
the Chriſtius world (out of their indignation againlt thoſe 
great corruptions which have crept into the. world under a 
pretence of Religion) to the diſe vg the ſoundation ot 
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Chriſtian Faith, muſt be rartly imputed to the ſignal hand of 
divine providence, and partly to thoſe ſtrong evidences which 
there are of the truth of that Teſtimony which conveyes to 
us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we ſee now, 
how great and wncontronled this conſent is, as to the matters 
of fatt delivered down from the eye-witneſſes of them, con- 
cerning the actions and miracles of our bleſſed Saviour 
( which are contained in the Scriptures as aut bentical re- 
cords of them) and what a ſure foundation there is for a 
firm aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo wniverſal and 
uninterrupteda tradition. 


$e4, 20. Thus far we have now manifeſted the »eceſſity of the mi- 


racles of Chriſt, in order to the propagation ot ¶ hriſtianity 
inthe world, from the conſideration ot the perſons who were 
to propagate it in the world; the next thing we are to con- 
ſider, is, the admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the 
world upon its being preachedto it: Of whichno rational ac- 
count can be given, unleſs the actiant and miracles of our 
Saviour were molt undoubtedly truc. That the Goſpel of 
Chriſt had very ſtrange and wonderful ſcceſs upon its firſt 

preaching, hath been partly diſcovered already, and is 
withall ſo plain from the long continuance of it in theſe Eu- 
ropean parts, that none any wayes converſant in the hiſtory 
of former ages, can have any ground to queſtion it, But 
that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the doftrine of 
Chriſt ſhould be an evidence of the Truth of it, and the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of it, will appear from 
theſe two conſiderations. 1. That the doctrine its ſelf was ſo 
directly contrary to the general inclinations of the world. 
2. That the propagation of it was ſo much oppoſed by all world- 
ly power. 

1. That the doctrine its ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general 
inclinations of the world. The dottrine may be conſidered 
either as to its credenda, Or matters of faith, or as to its 
agenda, or matters of life and practice; both theſe were con- 
trary to the inclinations of the world; the former ſeemed 
hard and incredible, the latter harſh and impoſſible. 

I. The matters of faith which were to be believed by the 
world, were not ſuch things which we may imagine the 
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vulgar ſort of men would be very forward to run after, nor 
very greedy to imbrace, 1, Becauſe contrary to the principles 
of their education, and the Religion they were brought up in; 
the generality of mankind is very tenacious of thoſe principles 
and prejudices which are ſucked in inthe time of Infancy. 
There are ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible 
that any rational men ſhould believe them, but only on this 
account becauſe they are bred up under them. It is a very 
great advantage any Religion hath againſt another, that it 
comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby inſinuates ſuch an appre- 
hen ſion of its ſelf to the mind, that it is very hard removing 
it aſterwards. The wnderſtanding ſeems to be of the nature 
of thoſe things which are communis juris, and therefore 
primi ſunt ay when an opinion hath once got poſ- 
ſeſsion of the mind, it uſually keeps out whatever comes to 
difturb it. Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe 
perſons who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the moſt 
groſs Idolatry, muſt needs have a very potent prejudice 
againſt ſuch a do#rive which was wholly irreconciltable with 
that Religion which they had been devoted to. Now the 
ſtronger the prejudice is which is conveyed into mens minds 
by the force of education, the greater ſtrength and power 
muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of Chriſt, which did ſo ea- 
ſily demoliſh theſe frong holds, and capti vate the underſtand- 
ing of men tothe obedience of Chriſt. To which purpoſe 
Arnobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathenrs 
Sed non creditis geſta hee. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fiers & 


ſub oculis ſuis vidernnt Agi, teſtes optimi certiſsimique an{to- - — - 
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res, & crediderunt hes ipſi, & credenda poſteris nobis hand exi- 
libus c um approbationibus tradidtr unt. Qninam iſti fortaſſe 
quæritis? gentes, Populi, nationes, & incredulum illud genus 
human um. Qusd niſi aperta res eſſet, & luce ipſa que mad- 
modum dicitur clarior, nunquam rebus hujuſmodi credulitatꝶ 
ſue commodarent aſſenſum. An nunquid dict mus illius tem- 
poris homines xſq ue adeo fui ſſe vanos, mendaces, ſtolidos, bru- 
tos, ut que nunq uam vi derant vidiſſe ſe fingerent ? & que 
facta omnino non erant falſis proderent teſtimoniit aut puerili 
aſſertione firmarent ? Cumq ue poſſent vobiſe um & unanimiter 
vuvere, & inoff enſas ducere conjunitiones, gratuita ſuſciperent 
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odia & execrabili haberent ur in nomine ? Quad {i falſa ut 
dicitts biſftoria illa reram eſt, unde tam brevi tempore tot u- 
mundus iſta religione complet us oft ? Aut in anam coire qui 
pot uc runt mentem gentes reg ionibus diſſitæ, vents cælig ut con- 
vexionibus di mota ? Aſſevtrationibus illecta ſunt nud, i- 
dufte in ſpes caſſas, & in pericula capitis immittere ſe Monte 
temeraria deſperatione velutrunt , cum nihil tale vidiſſent 
quod ear in hos cult us novitatis ſue poſsit excitare miracule, 
Imo quia hac omnia ab ipſo cernebant geri & ab cjus præconi 
bus qui per orbem tot um miſc bent ſicia patris & manera ſa- 
nandis ani mis hominibuſq ue port abant, veritatis ipſius vi victæ, 
& dederunt ſe Deo, nec in magnis poſutre deſpendiis membra 
vobis projicere , & viſcera ſua lanianda prabere. The ſub. 
ſtance of whoſe diſcourſe is, that it is impoſsible to ſuppoſe 
ſo many perſons of ſo many Nations to be lo far 2. and 
infatuated, as not only to believe a Religion to be true which 
was contrayy to that they were educated in, but to vent are 
their lives as well as eſtates upon it, had it not been diſco ver- 
ed to them in a molt certais and infallible way by ſuch who 
had been eye-witnefſes of the attions and miracles of Chriſt 


c. yentes and his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hac ſaltem 
Uib. 2 f. 44. ſidem vobis faciant argumenta credends quod jam per omnes 


terras in tam brevi tempore & parvo immenſi nomints hujus 
ſacramenta diffuſa ſunt , quod nulla jam natioeſt tam barbari 
moru, & manſuctudinem neſciens , que non ejus amore ver (a 
molliverit aſperitatem ſwam, & in placides — aſumpta 
tranguillitate migraverit 3 quod tam magnu ingeni is praditi 
Oratores, Crammatici, Rhetores , Conſulti juris ac Medici, 
Philoſophie etiam ſecreta rimantes, magiſteria hac tx pet unt, 
reti quibus paulo ante fidebant, &c. Will not this perſwade 
the world what firm foundations the faith of Chriſtans ſtands 
on, when in ſo ſhort a time it is ſpread over all part of the 
world? that by it the molt inhumane and barbarous Nations 
are ſoftned into more then civility ? That men of the great» 
eſt wits and parts, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Lan- 
ers, Phyſitiant, Philoſophers, who not? have forſaken theis 
tormer ſentiments , and adhered to the deftrine ot Chriſt, 
Now, I lay, if the power of education be ſo ſtrong upon the 


they 
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they are bred up under (which «A rheiftically diſpoſed per- 
ſons make ſo much advantage of ) this is ſo far from weaks 
ning the truth of qo that it proves a great cen. 
firmation of it, becauſe it obtained ſo mach upon its firſt 
Preaching in the world, notwithſtanding the higheſt pre- 
gudices from education were againſt it, If then men beſo 
prone to believe that to be moſt true which they have been 
educated under, it muſt argue a more then ordinary evidence 
and power in that religion which wxſertles ſo much the prin- 
ciples of education, as to make men not only queſtion the 
truth of them but to renounce them, and embrace a religion 
contrary to them. 


Eſpecially when we withall conſider what ſtreng- holds 5,4, 21. 


theſe principles of education were backed with among the 
Heathens , when the deftrine of Chriſt was firſt divulged 
among them, 5. e. what plauſible pretences they had of con- 
tinuing in the religion which they were brought up in, and 
why they ſhould not exchange it for Chriſtianity , and thoſe 
were. 

1. The pretended antiquity of their religion above the Chri- 
ſtian; ho acts thing —.— againſt - Chriſtians was — 
divortium ab inſtitutis majorum, that they thought them- h. 10. 
ſelves wiſer then their fore-fathers; and Symmachus, Liba- Symmach. 
nius and others plead this moſt in behalf of Pagariſme , ſer- . {-10- 
vanda eft tot ſeculis ſdes, & ſequendi ſunt nobis parentes qui t 
ſecuti ſunt feliciter ſuos; their religion pleaded preſcription gg Temolis. 
againſt any other, and they were reſolved to follow the | 
ſteps of their anceftors wherein they thought themſelves 
— — ſecure. Cacilius in Minutius Felix firſt argues I“. Fe 
much againſt degmatixing in religion, but withall ſayes it lix.p.6. 
moſt becomes a lover of truth, majorum excipere diſciplinam, 
religiones tradit as colere, Deos quos 4 parentibus ante imbutus 
es timere; nec de numinibus — ſententiam ſed prioribus 
credere. So Arnobins tells us the main thing objected againſt A. c. 
the Chriſtians was novellam eſſe religionem noſftram, & ante Cen (+ 
dies natam propemodum pauces, neque vos potniſſe antiquam . 
& patriam linquere, & inbarbaros rit ut peregrinoſque tra- 
duci. And Cotta in Tally long before, laid this down as the 9 1 ne. 
main principle of Pagan religion, majoribus noſtr is etiam nulla arum 1.3. 

51 ratione 
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err. l. a. c. 6. tius, majores ne poti us an rationen ſequerss f Si rationem ma- 
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ratione reddita credere, to believe the tradition of our Fathers 
although there be no evidence in reaſon for it: And aſter he 
hath diſcovered the vanity of the Stoical arguments about 
religion, concludes with this as the only thing he reſolved 
his religion into, mihi unum ſatis erit, majores neſt ros ita tra- 
didiſſe , It is enough for me that it comes by tradition from 


Lattant. de our fore-fathers, Lattaniins fully ſets forth the manner of 
orig. error. pleading uſed by the Heathins againſt the Chriſtians in the 


point of antiquity. He ſunt religiones, quas ſibi & majoribus 
ſuis tradi tas, pertinaciſſime tueri ac defendere perſeverant ; 
nec con ſidtrant quales ſint, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras 
eſſe confidunt , quod eas veteres tradidermat ;, tantaque eft 
auctoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicat ur. 
The Exgliſb is, they accounted tradition infallible, and knew 
no other way whereby to find the truth of religion but by its 
conveyance from their fore-fathers. How like herein do 
they Seat to thoſe who contend for the corruption crept in- 
to the Chriſtian Church? who make »ſe of the ſame pre- 
rences for them; viz. that they were delivered de from 
the Fathers; tantaque eſt auctoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere 
in cam ſcelus eſſe dicatur; who are We who will ſee further 
then Antiquity ? But it is no wonder if Antiquity be accom- 
panied with dimneſs of ſight ; and ſo it was undoubtedly as 
to the Pagan world, and as to the Chr;ſtian too, when ſuch 
a mixture of Heathexiſm came into ir. And the very ſame 
arguments by which the pleaders for Chriſtianity did juſtifie 
the truth of their religion, notwithſtanding this pretended 
antiquity, will with equal force hold for a reformation of 
ſuch inveterate abuſes which under a pretence of antiquity 


Ambroſ. e. have crept into the Chriſbian Church. Nullns pudor eſt ad 
c. Symma⸗ 


meliora tranſire, ſaith Ambroſe in his anſwer to Symmachas, 
what ſhame is it to grow better 72 facies ? faith Ladtan- 


v, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt ab inſtitmris & auttoritate ma- 
jerum: quoniam id ſolum rectum eſt, quod ratio preſcribit. 
Sin autem t ietas majores ſequi ſuadet : fateri igitur & ſtal- 
tos illos efſe qui exæcegitati contra ratiuncm religionibus ſer- 
vierint ; & te ineptum quiidcolas quod falſum efſe convicers. 
Where reaſon and meer authority of forefathers Rand in 


compe- 
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competition, he is more a child then a man that knows not 


on which ſide to give his ſuffrage. But with the greateſt 


ſtrengib and cleareſt reaſon Arnobins ſpeaks in this caſe. c. gen.“. 2. 


Itaque cam nobis intenditis aver fionem 4 religione priorum, 
cauſam convenit ut inſpiciati, non ſactum, nec quid relique- 
rim us opponere , ſed ſecuti quid ſimus potifſimum contueri. 
When you charge iu, ſaith he, that we are revolted from the 
religion of our forefathers, you aug hi not preſently to condemn 
the faft but to examine the reaſons of it; neither ought you ſo 
much to lock at what we have left, as what it is we have em- 
braced, Nam ſi mutare ſentent iam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, 
& 4 veteribus inſtitutis in alias res nevds Yolmntateſque 
migrare, criminatioiſta & vos fpeftat, qui toties vit am con- 
ſuctudinemq ut mutaſtu; qui in mores alios, atque alios ritus 
priorum condemnatione tranſiſtis. If meer departing from 
the religion of our anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who 
own themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of 
it when they revolted from Heatheniſm. If it be here ſaid 
that the caſe is different, becauſe there was ſufficient reaſon 
for it, which there is not as to the corruption of the Chriſtie 
an Church; if ſo, then all the m_ is taken off from the 
matter of fact, or the revolt, to the cauſes inducing to it; 
and if the Proteſtant be not able as to the caſes of our 
ſeparation from Rome to manifefs that they were ſufficient, 
let him then be triumphed over by the Romaniſt, and not 
before. I aſſert then and that with much aſſurance of mind, 
that the principles of the Reformation are juſtifiable upon the 
ſame grownds of reaſon , which the embracing Chriſtianity 
was, when men of Heathen; became Chriftians, and that the 
arguments made uſe of by the Remaniſts againit our ſepara» 
tion from them, are ſuch as would have juſtified a Pagan 
Phileſopber in not embracing Chriſtianity. For if it be an- 
lawfnl tor any party of men to divide from others in a matter 
Of r+/igion which pretends antiquity and aniverſality, it bad 
been »nlawf ul tor a Philoſopher to have deſerted Paganiſm, 
as well as for a Proteft.,nt to depart from Rome. For accord- 
ing to the principles of the Remaniſts, the judgement in the 
canſe of the ſeparation and of the truth of religion lies in that 
party from which we depart ; if we 7 now but apply this 1 
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the old Roman Senate or Emperors in the caſe of Chriſtian 
religion and dividing from Heathen worſhip, we ſhall quickly 
ſee how eaſie a matter it will be to make Chriſtianity its 
ſelf a $chiſm, and the doctrine of Chriſt the greateſt here ſie. 
But as ſtrong as thoſe pretencet were then, or have been ſince, 
the powey ot the doctrine of Chriſt hath been ſo great, as to 
con uer them, and thereby to manifeſt that it was of God, 
when ſuch potent prejudices were not able to withſtand it. 
Of which Antiquity is the firſt. 

2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan religion, when 
Chriſtianity came into the world; there was never ſo great 
Catholiciſm as in Heathen worſhip, when the Apoſtles firſt 
appeared in the Gentile world. Inde adeo per uni verſa im- 
peria, provincias, oppida, videmus ſingnulos ſacrorum ritns 
gentiles babere, & Deos colere munici pes, ſaith Cæciliut in 
Minutins Felix, The great charge againſt the Chriſtians 
was Novelliſm, that they brought in a ſtrange and unheard 
of religion. The common Queſtion was, Where was your 
religion before Jeſus of Nazareth, as it hath been ſince, Mhere 
was your religion before Luther? and the ſame anſwer which 


ſerved then, will ſtand anmovable now, there where no ot her 


religion is, in the Word of God. For this was the weapon 
whereby the Primitive Chriſtians defended themſelves 
againſt the aſſaults of Paganiſm , and the evidences they 
brought that the do&rine preached by them and contained 
in the Scriptures was originally from God, were the only 
means of overthrowing Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its pre- 
tended univerſality. 

3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen worſhip, This was ſo 
much pretended and pleaded tor, that as far as we can finde 
by the hiſtory of the Primitive Churcb, the pretence on which 
the Chriſtians ſuffered, was ſedition and oppoſing the eſtabliſhed 
Laws, The Chriſtians were reckoned inter illicitas faftiones, 
as appears by Tertullian, among unlawful corporations ; the 
Politicians and Stateſmen were all for preſerying the Laws; 
they troubled not themſelves much about any religion; but 
only that which was ſettled by Law, they ſought to 
#phold, becauſe the acting contrary to it might bring ſome 
diſturbance to the civil tate. There were ſeveral — 
whic 


. 
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which the Chriſtians were then brought under, and con- 
demned for the breach of. 1. The LaW againſt heteries 
or conventicles as they were pleaſed frequently to ſtile the 
meeting of Chriſtians together; thence the places where the 
Chriſtians aſſembled for worſhip,were commonly called Con- 


abant ur Chriſtiani oraturi, & verbs divini interpretationem 
accepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes habit uri: but Elmenhorſtins 
more ſhortly ; Conventicula loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani Con- 
gregati orare conſuevernnt. The places where the Chriſtians 
did meet and pray together, were called Conventicles : in Baſi- 


venticula; ita appellabant loca, ſaith Heraldut, ubi congre- 
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lica Sicinnini ubi ritus Chriſtiani eſt conventiculum , ſaith Hiſtor l. 27 
Ammianus Marcellinns eur immaniter conventicula diru; > 41000. 1.4 


ſaith Arnobins ; qui univer[nm populum cum ipſo pariter 


condenticulo concremavit, as Lattantins likewiſe ſpeaks, Now Lact aut l. 


theſe aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be Illegal Societies. For 
which we are to underſtand that in the time of the Roman 
Emperours when they grew ſuſßicious of their own ſafery, 
they ſeverely prohibited ail thoſe Sodalitia , or Societies 
and (olledges, which were very much in ſe in the Roman 
Commonwealth, in imitation of the in the Cities of 
Greece. Theſe were ſuch ſocieties of perſons, which volun- 
tarily confederated together either for ſome particular de ſign, 


or for preſerving Love and Friendſbip among each other, and 


thence had their frequent meetings in common together, 
Now the more numerous theſe were, and the more c 
they confederated, the more jealous eye the Roman Emperors 
had upon them, becauſe of ſome clandeſtine deſigns, which 
they ſuſpe&ted might be carried on for diſturbance of the 
publike peace in ſuch ſuſpitious meetings, Thence came out 
many particular edits of the Emperours againſt all ſuch 
hind; of ſocieties. 

Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat ume- 
row, and had according to the principles of their Religion 
frequent Aſſemblies for Divine worſhip, and did confederate 
together by ſuch Symbols, of being waſted with water, and 
eating and drinbing together (which was all the Heathens: 
apprehended by their »/e of * and the Lords Supper) 

8 e 


3 the - 


the reaſon of the name was, becauſe the Heathent judged. 7 
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the Preconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral Pro- 
vinces bring the Chriſtians under theſe Eaitts, and ſo puni- 
ſhed them for the breach of the Laws. Which as appears by 
Lb. ro. h. Pliny his Epiſtle to Trajan, was the only account on which 
97+ 


the wiſer Heathen: did proceed againſt the Chriſtians, for 
we ſec he troubled not himſelf much about the trathꝰ and 
evidence of Chriſtian Religion but ſuch perſons were brought 
before him, and after he had interrogated them whether 
they were Chriſtians, or no, ſevc ral times, if they perſiſted, 
he then puuiſbed them not ſo much for their Religion, as for 
their ebſtinacy and contempt of authority. For 10 much is 
im;/yedin thoſe words of his, Neque enim dubitabam, quali- 
eungue tfſet quod faterentur, pervicaciam certè, & inflexi- 
bilem obſtin:tionem debere puniri: that whatever their Reli- 
gion was, their ebſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment. 
That which the Chriſtian now pleaded for themſelves, why 
they ſhould not be reckoned among the factiont of the 
people, was that which they gave in anſwer to Pliny, that 
all their fault was, Pod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem 
convenire, carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſec um invicews ; 
ſeque ſacraments non in ſcelus aliquod obſtringere , ſed ne 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fal- 
lerent, ne de po ſit um appellati abnegarent. That they were 
Wont upon their ſolemn days to meet together for divine wor- 
ſhip, and to Covenant With each other only for the practice of 
thoſe things which Were as much for the good of mankinde as 
their own, viz. that they would not Wrong and de fraud others, 
as to their bodies or eſtates. And Tertullian approves of the 
Law againſt faftions, as de providentia & modeſtia publica, 
ne civitas in partes ſeinderetur, as wiſely intended to pre- 
vent Seditions ;, but withall pleads, that the ſooiety of Chri- 
ſtians could not be reckoned inter illicitas fattiones, for, 
ſaith he, bec coitio Chriſtianorum merito ſane illicita f illi- 
citis par; merito damnanaa fi quis de ea queritur eo titulo 
uo de fattionibus querelarſt. In cujus perniciem aliquando 
convenimus? Hoc (umm congregati quod & diſperſi; hoc 
uni ver ſi quod & ſinguli; neminem lædentet, neminem contri- 


ſtante s; quum probi, quum boni cot unt, quum pii quum caſti 


congreg ant ur, non eſt factio dicenda ſed curia. If, ſaith — 
the 
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the ſocieties of (hbriftians were like others, there might be ſome 
reaſon to condemn them, under the head of fact ions : but as 
leng as we meet together for no mans injury, that whether divi- 
ded , or aſſembled , we are fl the ſame, that we grieve 
and injure no body; when ſuch a company of good men meet 
together, it is rather a Council then a faction. 

2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was, 
that againſt Inno vation in Religion ,, thence it was laid fo 
much to the charge of the ¶ Hiſtiant, that they did Civ an- 
tar, go contrary to the eſtabliſhed Laws , as Porphyrie 
ſaid of Origen , becauſe he was a Chriſtian, he did ,Apud Eu- 
vernerss Civ x SDardust, and when he ſpeaks of Ammo-. 6. 
mus revolting from Chriſtianity to Pagamſm, ivvis oe 2 
x7! riues ToAmeier wrildhem, he turned to the way of life, — 
which was agreeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws. Now Chriſtia- 
nity was every where looked on as a great [nnovation, inſo- 
much that the Chriftians were accuſed to be legam, morum, Tertul. A- 
natura inimici, as enemies to mankinde as well as the Laws pol. c. 4. 
becauſe they drew men off from that way of Religion which 
mankinde had generally agreed in. Thence A mlianns the Sh, Ex- 
Prefe# of Ager, when he bids the Chriſtians return 0% — 
Paganiſm, he uſeth theſe expreſſions, n 7» ws ede 71-11. 
md · zmννjð¼ g V eder. to return to the common 
ſenſe of mankinde, and to forget what Was ſo much againſt 
51, as he ſuppoſed Chriſtianityto be. When Paul preach- 
ed at Athens, his firſt accuſation was, that he was 4 preacher 
of ſtrange Deities, becauſe he preached to them Feſms, and the g. 
reſwrreftion. And Demctriu at Epheſus knew no ſuch po- 1g. n 
tent argament againſt Paul, as that his Religion deſtrojed 
the worſhip of Diana, whom all Aſia and the world worſhip. 19.17: 
So that the primitive Chriſtians were then accounted t 
Anti podes to the whole world, on which account they were 
ſo ſeverely dealt with; moſt Commonwealths obſerving the 
counſell of Mecenas to Auguſte, in Dio, to be ſure to 
have a watchfull eye upon all Innovations in Religion, be- 
cauſe they tend ſo much to the diſturbance of the Civil 
State. 

3. The Lam of Sacriledge. Thence Lactantius calls their 
Laws, Conſftitmtiones Sacrilege, Lis etiam ſceleratifſims 
homicids 
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Laftant. homicide contra pios jura impia condiderunt; nam & conſti- 
* . ione- Sacrilega, & diſputationes uri ſp̃eriterum le g unt ur 

injuſte; and as he tels us, Domitins Vipianus had collected 
all thoſe Reſcripta nefaria together, which concerned the 
ia ey. l. Chriſtians ; from hence it was, Chriſtianity by Pliny, is cal- 
0c. 97. led amentia, by Tacitus exitiabilus ſuperſtitio , by Suetenius 
Tacit. An. Superſtitio nova & exitiabily ;, ſo much did theſe three great 
_ men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion in the world for 
Ne one. madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtitios; the ground of 
the great pique was, the emnity declared by Chriſtians 
againſt the [delatrous Temples, and worſhip of the Hea- 

thens, 
4. The Law againſt Treaſon, for ſometimes they pro- 
ceeded ſo high, as to accuſe the Chriſtians /eſe Majeſtatis, 
8 4p, and thence they are commonly called publici boſtes , enemies 
6.27.35, toall civil Government. Which they infer'd from hence: 
I. Becauſe the would not ſacrifice for the Emperors ſafety; 
Apol. £29. Ideo committimws, ſaith Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Impera- 
torum,. quia illos non ſubjicimus rebus ſuis; Quia non ludi- 
mus de officio ſalutis corum, qui cam non putamus in manibus 
eſſe plumbatis. The accuſation for treaſon lay in their refu- 
ſing to ſupplicate the Idels for the Emperors welfare, 2. Be- 
Herold. in cauſe they would not ſwear by the Emperors Genius, Thence 
Tertul. Faturnius ſaid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per genium Cæ- 
Apol. cap. ſaris noſtri, if he would but ſwear by the Genizs of Ceſar, 
__ he ſhould be ſavea. Vet though they refuſed to [wear by 
the Emperonrs genius, they did not refuſe to teſtifie their 
Allegiance,and to ſwear by the Emperors ſafety. Sed & ju- 
Apol. 0.3%» ramus, ſaith Tertullian, Sicut non per genios Ceſarnm, ita 
per ſalutem corum que eſt augnſtior emnibus genits. 3. Je- 
cauſe they would not worſhip the Emperonrs as Gods 5 which 
was then grown a common cuſtom, Nox enim Deum Impe- 
ratorem dicam, vel quia mentiri neſcio, vel quia illum deri- 
tap. 33. Mere non audto, vel quia nec ipſe ſe Deum volet dici fs homo fit, 
as the ſame Aut her ſpeaks. Nay the primitive Chriſtians 
were very ſcrupulous of calling the Emperours Dominus, 
hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen , becauſe the name Lord was an 
attribute of Gods, and applied as his name to him in Scri- 
pture. The reaſon of this Scrupmloſity was not, from any 


queſtion 
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queſtion they made of the Soveraignty of Princes, or their 
obligation to obediewcs to them (which they are very free in 
the acknowledgement of) but from a jcaleuſie and juſt ſu- 
Ficion that ſomething of Divine honour might be implyed 
in it, when the adoration of Princes was grown a cuſtom. 
Therefore Tertullian to prevent miſunderſtandings, faith, 
Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum , ſed more Commun, ſed 
quando non cogor wt Dominum Dei vice dicam. They refuled 
not the name in a common ſenſe, but as it implyed Divine 
honour. | 

4. Becauſe they would not obſerve the publick feſtivals of K 

the Emperors in the way that others did, which it ſeems were 

obſerved with abundance of /ooſexeſs and debauchery by all 
ſorts of perſons ; and as Tertullian ſmartly ſayes, malorum Cap. 35 
mornm licentia pietas crit; & eccaſio luxnrie religio depnta« 
bitur ? Debauchery is accounted a piece of loyalty, and in- 
temperance a part of religion. Which made the Chriſtians 
rather hazard the reputation of their loyalty , then bear a 
art in ſo much radeneſs as was then uſed, and thence they 
abhorred all the ſolemn Feftacles of the Romans ; nihil ef 
nobis, ſaith the ſame author, dictu, viſu, auditu, cum inſania 
Circi, cum impudicitia Theatri, cum atrocitate artne, cum 
Xyſti wanitate. They had nothing to do either with the mad- 
neſs of the Cirque, or the immoaeſty of the Theatre, or the 
cruelty of the eAmphitheatre, or the vanity of the publick 
Wreſtlings, We ſee then whata hard Province the Chriſti- 
ans had, when ſo many Laws were laid as birdlime in their 
way to catch them, that it was impoſſible for them to profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians and not run into a Pramunire by 
their Laws, And therefore it cannot be conceived that ma- 
ny out of affeftation of novelty ſhould then declare them- 
ſelves Chriſt;ans, when ſo great hazards were run upon the 
profeſling of it. Few ſoft-Firited men, and lovers of their 
own eaſe, but would have found ſome fine diſtinſtiaus and 
nice evafions to have reconciled themſelves to the publick 
Laws by ſuch things which the Primitive Chriſtians ſo 
unani mou ſiy refuſed, when tending to prophaneſs or Idola- 
try. And from this diſcourſe we cannot but conclude with bl 
the Apoſtle Paul, that the weapons whereby the Afeſtles and * 
Te Primi- 


cap. 34. 


Cap. 38. 
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2 Cor. 10. primitive Chriſtians encountered the Heathen world, were not 
fel y or weak,, but exceeding ſtrong and powerfull, in that 
they obtained ſo great a conqueſt over the imaginations and 
carnal reaſenings of men (wluch were their ſtrong holds they 
ſecured themſelves in) as to make them readily to forſake 
their Heathen worſhi>, and become chearful ſervants to 
Chriſt, Thus we ſee the power of the deftrine of Chriſt 
which prevailed over the principles of education, though 
backt with pretended antiquity, univerſality, and eftabliſh- 

ment by civil Laws. 

But this will further appear if we conſider that not only 
the matters of faith were contrary to the principles of edu- 
cation, but becauſe many ot them ſeemed incredible to mens 
natural reaſon, that we cannot think perſons would be 
over forward to believe ſuch things. Every one being ſo 
ready to take any advantage againil a religion which did ſo 
little flatter corrupt nature either as to its power Or capacity; 
in ſo much that thoſe who preached this dectrise, declared 
openly to the world, that ſuch per/ons who would judge of 
the Chriſtian diſtrine, by ſuch principles which meer nataral 
reaſon did proceed upon (ſuch one I ſuppoſe it is whom the 
Apoſtle calls Yuyqrxis 23%gan& one that owned nothing but 

natural reaſon whereby to judge of Divine truths) could net 
entertain matters of faith or of Divine revelation, becauſe 
ſach things would ſeem but folly to him that owned no 
higher principle then Philoſophy, or that did not believe an 
Divine inſpiration; neither can ſuch a one know them, — 
a Divine revelation is the only way to come to a through 
underſtanding of them: and a perſon who doth not believe 
ſuch a Divine revelation, it is impoſſible he ſhould be a com- 
petent judge of the truth of the doctrine of Chriſt. So that 
the only ground of receiving the defFrine of the Goſpel is 
upon a Divine revelation, that God himſelf by his Sox and 
his Apoſtles hath revealed theſe deep myſteries to the world, 
on which account it is we are bound to receive them, 
although they go beyond our reach and compre hen on. But 
we ſee generally in the Heathen world how tew of thoſe did 
believe the doctrine of Chriſt in compariſon, who were the 
great admirers of the Philoſophy and way of learning which 
Was 
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was then cryed up: the reaſon was, becauſe Chriſtianity not 
only contained far deeper myſteries then any they were ac- 
quainted with, but delivered them in ſuch a way of authority, 
commanding them to believe the deftrine they preached on 
the account of the Divine aut herity of the revealers of it. 
Such a way of propoſal of doctrine t to the world the Phleſo- 
phy of the Greeks was unacquainted with, which on that 
account they derided as not being ſuited to the exatt method 
which their ſciences proceeded in. No doubt had the Apo- 
ſtles come among the Greeks & w e,,jH a with a great 
deal of pomp and oftentation, and had fed mens cariofoties with 
vainand wwneceſſary Fpeculations, they might have had as 
many followers among the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chriſt 
had among the em- for the ſake of the /oaves. But the 
matters of the Gofel being more of inward worth and me- 
ment, then of outward pomp and fhew, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently finde a quarrel with the manner of propoſing 
them, that they came not in a way of clear demonſtration, 
but ſtood ſo much upon faith as ſoon as it were delivered. 
Thence Celſus and Galen think they have reaſon enough to 
reject the Laws of Moſes and Chriſt, becauſe Celſus calls 
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them rue avvmed uur, Galen ¶ briftianity Mar aumedtenlor, Orig. 1.1.0; 
that they were ſuch doctrines which require faith and obed;- cel ſ. Gal. de 


ence without giving mens reaſon an account of the things 
commanded. As though the authority of a Legiſlator ſuffi- 
ciently manifeſted, were not enough to enforce a Law, unleſs 
a ſufficient account were given of the thing required to the 
purblind reaſen of every individual perſon ated by paſſions 
and pri vate intereſts, as to the juſtice and equity of it. Aud 
ſo the primary obligation on mans part to faithand obedience, 
mult ariſe not from the evidence of Divine authority, but of 
the thing it ſelf which is revealed, to the moſt partial judge- 
ment of every one to whom it is propoſed. Which thoſe who 
know how ſhort the ſtock of reaſon is at the beſt in men, and 
how eaſily that which 5, is faſtioned and moulded according 
to pri judices and zntereſts already entertained, will look upon 
only as a deſign to comply with the carnal deſires of men, in 
that thereby none ſhall be bound to go any further, then 
this blind and corr»pred guide ſhall lead them, Now theſe 

Tt 2 being 
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being the terms on which the Go#Fel of Chriſt muſt have 
expected entertainment in the Gentile world, how impoſſible 
Lad ic been ever to have found any ſucceſs among men, had 
there not been ſufficient evidence given by a power of mira- 
cles, that however ſtrange and incredible the doftrine might 
ſeem, yet it was to be believed becauſe there was ſufficient 
means to convince men that it was of Divine revelation. 
Sef.23, Neither were the matters of faith only contrary to the 
inclinations of the world, but ſo were the precepts of life or 
thoſe things in Chriſtianity which concerned practice. There 
are two things winch are the main ſcope and deſign of Chri- 
ſtianity in reference to mers lives, to take them off from 
their ins, and from the world; and of all things theſe are 
they which mens hearts are ſo bewitched with, Now the 
Matte. g $.preceprs of the Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt 
 16-24-Pwrity of heart and life, which call upon men to deny them- 
Tit. 2 12. ſe{ves, and all wngodlineſs, and worldly Infts, and to live ſober- 
H, and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world; that, all 
3 V_ that name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniquity, that, 
8 Cor.. 1. Al trme Chri ſtians muſt be cleanſed from all filthineſs of fleſh 
and ſpirit, and muſt perfect holineſs in the fear of God. And 
the Gofpel enforceth theſe preceprs of holineſs with the moſt 
terrible denunciationt of the wrath of God on thoſe who 
2 Theſ. 1. diſobey them; that, the Lord peſus Chriſt all be revealed from 
755. heaven with his mighty Angels in flaming fire taking venge- 
ance on them that know not God and that obey not the Goſpel of 
Zeſus ¶ briſk, That, the wrath of God u revealed from hea- 
ven againſt all ungoalineſs and unrighteonſneſs of men, who 
hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. That, no perſons who 
live in the habit al practice of any known fin, ſpall inherit the 
Gal. 4 wy Kirgdom of God, That, ne man fbould deceive them with 
Eph.5.5,6. vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God 
upon the children of diſobedience , that men do but vainly 
flatter themſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy lives 
with the hopes of future happineſs , for without holineſs, no 
Heb. 12: man ſball ſee the Lord. And then in reference to the things 
aof this preſent life which men buſie themſelves ſo much about, 
** the GoFel declares that, they who love this world, the love of 
ens the Father is nat in them; that, the friendſoip of this world 


* 


Rom. 1.18. 


1 Cor. 6. 9, 
O 


world, 1s an enemy to God: That, Chriſtians muſt not ſer their 


affeitions on earth, but on things in heaven; That, the conver- 
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is enmity with God; and whoſoever Will be a friend of the _ 1.40 
01.3.1,2, 
— 
Mat. 6. 20. 


{ation of true Chriſtians is in heaven. That, we ought not to: Cor. 4. 


lay up our treaſure on earth, but in heaven; That, we muſt not 
lock, at the things which are ſeen, but at the things which are not 
ſeen | for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things 
which are not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the 
doftrine of Chriſt being to perſwade men to lead a holy and 
heavenly life while they are in this world, and thereby to be 


made meet to be partakers of the inheritance with the $aints in Col. 1.13 


light, can we think ſo many men whole hearts were wedded 
to ſin and the world, could ſo ſuddenly be brought off from 
beth without a divine power «ccompanying that doctrine 
which was preached to them ? And therefore the Apoſtle 


ſaith, s 65721 Oy 1 (4.04 T2 day uv TY Yours , I am not aſhamed Rom. 4 
12. 


of the Goſpel of Chriſt; i. e. though the Goſpel of Chriſt be 
the only true »yſterie, yet I do not by it as the Heat hens are 
wont to do with their famous Eleuſinian myſteries which 
were kept ſo ſecret by all the yſta and #7); but, ſaith 
he, I know no reaſon I have to be aſhamed of any thing in the 
Goſpel,chat 1 ſhould labour its concealment to advance its ve- 
eration ; but the more pablike the Goſpel is, the more it 
manifeſts its pe r; for 1— it God is pleaſed mightily 
to work, in order to the ſalvation both of Few and Gentile, 
And ot all the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the hearts 
and lives of men deſerves the greateſt conſideration. 

The great efficacy and power of the Gofpel was abundant! 
ſeen in that great alteration which it wrought in all — 
who were the hearty imbracers of it. The Philoſophers did 
very frequently and deſervedly complain of the — ine ffi- 
cacy of all their moral precepts upon the minds of men, and 
that by all their inſtructiunt, politiora non meliora , ingenia 
finne , men improved more in knowledge then goodneſs, but 
now Chriſtianity not only enſorced daties on men with great- 
er power and authority: For the Scriptures do, as Saint 


Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tanquamex Philoſophornm concertationi- 4yguſt. te 

bus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam ex orac ulis & Dei uubibus intouare, ciuit. Dei, 

not make ſome obſtreperous clamours, like thoſe tin ing l. 2. 6. 19. 
: Te 3: Cymbals . _ 
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Cymbalithe Philoſophers, but awe the ſouls of men with the 

majeſty of that God from whom they came, Neither was it 

only a great and empty ſound which was heard in the preach» 

ing of the Goſpel, but when God chundred therein, he broke 

' down the fately Cedars, and ſboo k the Wilderneſs, and made 
Pſalm 29. the Hinds to Calve, (as it is ſaid of Thunder, called the voice 
55875 9. of the Lord in Scripture ) he humbled the pride of men, 
unſettled the Gentile world from its former fonndations, and 

wrought great alterations on all thoſe who bearkened to it. 

The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched in thoſe words 

which Saint Pax tells us were ſpoken to him by Chrift him- 

Act. 26.18. ſelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoſtle , to open mens 
eyes, and io turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of 
fins , and inheritance among them which were ſanflifiea by 
faithin Chriſt. And the efficacy of this deftrine in order to 
theſe great ends, was abundantly ſcen in the preaching of that 
Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtrumental in converting the world to 
piety and ſobriety, as well as to the doctrine of Chriſt. What 
ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became 
Chriſtians ! for when the Apoſtle had enumerated many of 
the vileſt perſons of the world, he preſently adds, And ſuch 
were ſome of you; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanttified, but 
ye are juſtified in the name of the Lord feſus, and by the Spirit 
of our God. The more dangerons the diſtemper is, the more 
malignant its nature, the more inveterate its continuance; 
the greater the efficacy of the remedy which works a cure of 
it. The power of grace is the more ſeen in converſion , the 
greater the ſins have been before it, It is an eaſie matter in 
compariſon, to remove a diſeaſe at its firlt onſet, of what it is 
to cure it when it becomes Cbronical. The power of the Ge- 
el wrought upon all ſerts and kinds of perſons, to manifeſt 
to the world there was no diſtemper of mens ſonls ſo great, 
but there was a poſſibility ot a remeay for it; and not only 
ſo, but pregnant and viſible inſtauces were given of the powey 
and efficacy of it. For they themſelves ſhew of us, ſaith the 
1 Thef, 1. Apeftle, what manner of entring in we had among you , and 

| 8 10. how ye turned to God from idels , to ſerve the living and true 
= Cod, and to wait fer bis ſon from heaven, whom he raiſed 
from 


1 Cor. 6. 
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from the dead, even Jeſus, which delivered ns from the Wrath 
to come. Now that which manifeſts the exceeding great power 
and excellency of the Goppel, was, that it not only turned men 
from one way of Worſhip to another, which is a Matter of 
no great difficulty , but that it turned men together with 
that, from their /»ſts and ſenſuality, to a holy and unblame- 
able life. For being more in love with their fins then with 
their opinions, it mult needs be a greater power which draws 
men from the practice of habirnal ſins, then that which oxy 
makes them change their opinions, or alter the way of worſhip 
they were brought up in. This is that which Origen through- 
out his books againit Celſus triumphs in as the molt ſignal 
evidence of a divine power in the dectrine of Chriſt , that 
it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that traly embraced 
it, that of virions, debauched , and diſſolute, it made them 


temperate, ſober and religions. 57 Tw%T%; avdgunys omreige C (elſum 
an Tis yvows of un, em + um quny ward ewgg:ovins l. 2. p. 78, 
u eptrror gie. The doftrine of Chriſt did convert the $5.59. Le 


woſt wicked ferſons who imbraced it, from all their debauche- 
ries, to a life meſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon , and to the 
prattiſe of all vertues. Therefore certainly the Goſpe/ could 
not want that commendation among all ingenuou Moraliſts, 
that it was the moſt excellent inſtrument in the world to re- 
form the lives of men, and to promote real goodneſs in it, 
When they could not but take notice of ſo many perſons con- 
tinually ſo brought off from their follies and vain converſati- 
ons, to a life ſerions, ſober, and unblameable; nay and ſome 
of the Chriſt;ans were of ſo much integrity and goodneſs , 
that their greateſt enemies were forced to ſay that their only 
fault was that they were Chriſtians. Bonus vir Cajus Sejus, 
tantum q uod Chriftianus. A very good man, only a Chriſtian. 
But one would think this ſhould have made them have a 
higher opinion of Chriſtianity, when it did ſo ſuddenly make 
ſo many good men in the world. Eſpecially when this power 
was ſo manifeſt on ſuch perſons who were ſuppoſed uncapable 
of being reformed by Phileſopby , young , illiterate , and 
mean-ſpirited perſons, therefore it may be juſtly ſuppoſed that 
it was not by the frengeh of their own reaſon that this alte- 
ration was wrought within them, but by that Divine ue 
whi 
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which was able to tame the moſt wnraly , to inſt ruct the moſt 
ignorant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid perſons to ſuch a gener- 
cus temper as to ſlight the good things of this life, in compa- 
ri ſon with thoſe to come. And lo remarkable was the 4ife- 
rence of life then between thoſe who were Chriſtians, and 
thoſe who were not, (as there is ſtill between true Chriſti. 
ans and meer pretenders ) that Origen dares Celſus to com- 
pare them in point of morality with any other Societies in 
the world. 4, © , 21s XNuse wa mation: CAN Cu- 
riZeral loc mals av miggtinen MN Amn, ws Owrnets 
gow © Kdouy Tis 78 d ay andy. g Tis Yops TH oa 
ms Ennrumdas, Y Cuy ein Ginnorav Te, w fe 
wy yaruw oo ο mis pars Henna! ; For the Churches of 
God, which are diſcipled to Chriſt, being compared with other 
Societies, ſhine among them like lights in the world. For 
who can but confeſs, that even the worſer part of the Chriſtian 
Churches exceeds the beſt of the popular Aſſemblies ? For, as 
he goes on, the Church of God which is at Athens, that is 
ges ns x d'mbis, very quiet and peaceable, becauſe it ſeełs 
to approve its ſelſ to God; but the popular Aſſemby at Athens 
that is mwdvs, ſeditious and quarrelſom, and in nothing com- 
parable to the Church of God there. So it , if we compare 
the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria with the Aſſemblies 
of the people there. So that any candid enquirer after truth will 
exceedingly wonder ( how ſuch fair 7ſlands ſhould appear 
antes in gurgite vaſto, in the midſt of ſuch à Sea of wicked- 
neſs as was in thoſe Cities ) how theſe Churches of God ſhould 
be planted in ſuch rude and prophane places. So the ſame Au- 
thor goes on, to compare the ¶ hurc hes Senate with that of 
the Cities, the Charches Officers with theirs, and appeals to 
themſelves , that even thoſe among them who were moſt 
Inke-warm in their office, did yet far exceed all the City Ma- 
gt nar in all manner of verexes. From whence he rational- 
y concludes , 6 5 N * Tus vt Tues Pm Yo u- 
(err d led nend (Cugnom Jidumnulys, In us i muah 
gums lu is unn; If theſe things be ſo, how can it but be moſt 
rational to adore the Divinity of Jeſus, who was able to accom- 
pliſh ſuch qr And that not upon ene or two, but 
upon ſuch great maltitudes as were then converted to the 
| Chriftian 
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Chriſtian faith. We read of one Phedon, arid one Polemon 
brought from their debancheries by Socrates and Xenocrates ; 

but what are theſe compared with thoſe who were turned 

from their ſn; to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! & wes ws 

mis Eu, ig ns bie x; d bids ei dur, g lie Te 0717-1: 1. 
Mrs urmreCanirmes du doure Y wy Sngomre Cle, ignronpurer 50. 
mos J 79 led & u, 7372 Ot Saolugzs a an t, man tone» 

&c. The twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt fruits of that plen- 

tiful harveſt of converts which followed afterwards. Andal- 

though Cel ſus (like an Epicurean ) leems to deny the poſ- O. 3. 
ſibility of any ſuch thing as conver ſion, becauſe cuſtomary ſins l. 150. 
become a /econd nat ure, that no puniſhments can reform them; 

Tet, ſaith Origen, herein he not only comtradifts us Chriſtians, 

but all ſuch as were Nai emeongtousris> who owned any ge- 

ve rous principles of Philoſophy , and did not deſpair of reco- 

vering vertue, as a thing feaſible by humane nature; and gives 
inſtances ad huminem, to prove the poſſibility of the thing 

from the antient Heroes, Hercules and Viyſſes, from the two 
Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonius, and the two famous 
converts Philoſophy, Phadon and Polemon. But yet, ſaith 

he, theſe are not ſo much tobe wondered at, that the eloquence 

and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſhoula prevail on ſome very few 

perſons, but that the mean and contemptible language of the 
Apoſtles, ſhonld convert ſuch multitudes from intemperance to 
ſobriety, from injuſtice to fair dealing, from co wardiſe to the 

higheſt conftancy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the 

ſake of wertme ;, how can we but admire ſo divine a power as 

Was ſeen in it ? And therefore, ſaith he, we conclude , 
in r NG Mw iG MN QuAUuarr HY u matey us H u- 

rern, ale d muy yarm! That it is ſo far from being im- 

poſſible , that it is not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be 

changed by the Word of God. Lactuutius excellently manitells u. dc 
that Philoſophy could never do ſo much good in the world as falſ: ſap. 
Chriſtianity did, becauſe that was not ſuited at all to common 7 
capacities, and did require ſo much iii in the Arts to pre- 
pare men for it, which it is impoſſible all ſhould be well s&;/led 
in, which yet are as capable of being happy , 2s any others 
are, And how ine ſſicacious the precepts of Philoſophy were, 
appears by the Philoſophers themſelves, who were far from 

U u having 
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having commend by them over their maſterleſs paſſions, and 
were tain ſometimes to confeſs that nature was too bead- 
ſtrong to be kept in by ſuch weak reins as the precepts of Phi- 
loſophy were: But, aich he, what great command divine pre- 
cepts have upon the ſonls of men, daily experience ſhews, 
Da mi hi virum qui fit iricundus , maledicus , effrenatra ;, 
panciſrimis Dei verbis, tam placidum quam ovem reddam. 
Da cupidam, avarum, tenacem; jam tibi eum liberalem dabo, 
& pecuniam ſuam plenis manibus largientem. Da timidum 
doloris ac mortis; jam erucet, & ines, taurum contemnet. 
Da libidinoſum, adalterum , gantonem; jam ſobrium caſtum 
anti nentem videbis. Da crudelem, & ſanguin appetentem , 
jam in veram cli mentiam furor ille mutabitur. Da injuſtum, 
inſipientem, peccatorem, continuo & equus & prudens , & 
innocent crit. In which words that elegant writer doth by a 
Rhetorical Scheme (et out the remarkable alteration which 
was in any who became true (Chriſtians, that although they 
were paſſionnte, covetons , fearſul, luſtful, crael, unjuſt , 
vitiows , yet upon their being Chriſtiant, they became mild, 
liberal, conragious, temperate , merciful , juſt and unblame- 
able; which never any were brought to by meer Philoſophy, 
which rather teacheth the art of concealing vices, then of 
healing them. But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effeftnal in 
the cure of thoſe diſtempert which Philoſophy gave over as 
beyond its itil and power, when it cared them with ſo great 
ſacceſs, and that not in a Paracel ſian way, for them to relapſe 
afterwards with greater violence, but it did ſo throughly un- 
ſettle the fomes morbi, that it ſhould never gather to ſo great 
a head again; doth not this argue a power more then Philo- 
ſepbical, and that could be no leſs then divine power which 
tended ſo much to reform the world , and to promote true 
goodneſs in it ? 


Huld. 24. Thus we have conſidered the contrariety of the doftrine 


of Chr;ft to mens natural inclinations, and yet the ſtrange 
facceſs it had in the world, which in the laſt place will appear 
yet more ſtrange, when we add the almoſt continual oppoſe 
tion it met with from worldly power and policy. Had it been 
poſſible for a cunningly deviſed fable, or any meer contrivance 
of impoftors to have prevailedin the world, when the moſt 
potent, 
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potent and ſabtile perſons bent their whole wits and deſigns 
for wppreſſing it ? Whatever it were in others, we are ſure 
of ſome of the Roman Emperonrs, as 7nlian and Dioclefian, 
that it was their maſter-deſign to root out and aboliſh Chriſti- 
axity ; and was it only the ſubtilty of the Chriſtians which 
— theſe perſons give over their work in deſbair of accom- 
pliſbing it ? If the Chriſtians were ſuch ſubtile men, whence 
came all their enemies to agree in one common calnmay, that 
they were a company of poor, weak, ignorant, incos ſiderable 
men {and if they were fo, how eame it to paſs that by all 
their pe r and viſdom they could never exterminate theſe 
perſons, but as they cat them down, they grew ap the faſter, 
and maltiplyed by their ſubſtrattion of them There was 
ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtianity , from all 
other deftrines, that it not only was not advanced by any 
civil power, but it got ground by the oppoſition it met with in 
the world. And therefore it is an obſervable cirewn ſtance , 
that the firſt Chriſtian Emperony (who acted as Emperony 
for Chriſtianity ) viz. Conſtantine ( for otherwiſe I know 
what may be ſaid for Philipp) did not appear in the world 
till Chriſtianity had ſpread its ſelf over moſt parts of the 
habitable world. God thereby letting us ſee, that though the 
civil power, when become Chriſtian, might be very uſeful 
for protecting Chriſtianity, yet that heſtood in no need at all 
of it as to the propagation of it abroad in the wor/d, But we 
ſee it was quite otherwiſe in that Religion which had Mari 
its aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſm ; For like Paracelſus his 
Demon, it alwayes ſat upon the pummel of the ſword, and 
made its way in the world meerly by force and vialence; and 
as its firſt conſtitution had much of Hood in it, ſo by it bath it 
been fed and nouriſbed ever ſince. But it was quite other- 
wiſe with the Ehriſtian Religion, it never thrived better then 
in the moſt barrex places, nor triumphed more, then when it 
ſuffered moſt ; nor ſpread its ſelf further then when it en- 
countered the greateſt oppoſition. Becauſe therein was ſeen 
the great force and efficacy of the dof&rine of Chriſt , thatic 
bore up mens #irits under the greateſt miſeries of life , and 
made them with chearfulneſs to undergo the moſt exquiſite 
torments which the cruelty of Tyrants could invent. The 
, WA Stoicks 
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Steicks and Epicureans boaſts that their w. ſ e man would be 
happy in the Bull of Phalaru, were but empry and T hra- 
ſonical words which none would yenture the truth of by 
an experiment upon themſelves. It was the Chriſtian alone, 
and not the Epicurean, that — lay in the midſt of 
torments, Suave eſt & nihil cura, and might juſtly alter a 
little of that common ſaying of the Chriſtians, and ſay, 
Non magna lequimur, ſed patimur, as well as vivimus; the 
Chriſtians aid met Speak, great things, but do and /uffer them. 
And this gained not only great reputation of integrity to 
themſclucs, but much advanced the honour of their Religion 
in the world, when it was ſo apparently ſeex that no force 
or power was able to withſtandit, Will not this at leaſt per- 


ade you that our Religion 15 rue, and from God, ſaith Ar. 


nobi us? Quod cum genera panarum tanta ſint- à vobis propo- 
ſita Religions hnjus ſequentibus leges, aug eatur res man , 
CG contra omnes minas, atque interditta formidinum ani mo ſius 
populus obnitatur, & ad credendi ſtudium prohibitionis 
ipſius ſtimulis excitetur ? Itane iſtud non di vi- 
num & ſacrum eſt , aut ſine Deo, corum tantas ani morum 
fieri conver ſiones ut cum carnifices unci, aliique innumeri 
cruciatus, quemadmodum diximus, impendeant credituris, 
ve luti quadam dulceaine, atque omni um virtutum amore cor- 
repti, cognitas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnibus 
rebus pra ponant amicitias Chriſti ? That no fears, penalties, 
or torments, Were able to make a Chriſtian alter his profeſſion , 
but be would rather bid adieu to by life then to his Saviour. 
This Origen likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when Celſus 
had objected the »#ve/ty of Chriſtianity , the more wonderful 
it 4 ( faith Origen ) that in ſo ſhort a time it ſhould [q largely 
Spread its ſelf in the world; for if the care of mens bodies be 
not wrought without Divine Providence, hom much leſs 
the cure of ſo many thouſands of ſouls which have been 
converted at once to humanity and ((hriſtianity, eſpecially when 
all the powers of the world were from the firſt engaged to hinder 
the progreſs of this doctrine, and yet norwithPanding all this 
oppoſition, INTE, H ε⁴να,i KWAUEFR ws MY Dus Y - 
wo rom dry unmy woes ? , mans ws EMO, 
em aw 5 mi agg dasein, 9 #4 Tino wuping dong Ju- 
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yas im mw 187 αννẽY jj]. The Word of God pro vail- 
ed, as not being able to be ſtopt by men, and became maſter over 
all its enemies, and net only ſpread its ſelf quite through 
Greece, bat through a great part of the world beſides , and 
converted an innumerable company of ſouls to the true Worſhip 
and ſervice of God. Thus we havenow manifeſted from all 
the circumſtances of the propagation of the doctrine of Chriſt, 
what evidence there was of a divine power accompanying of 
it; and how »/efal the firſt miracles were in order to it, 
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CHAD. X. 
The difference of true miracles from falſe. 


The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the evidence from miracles, 
becauſe of impoſtures. That there are certain rules of di. 
ftinguiſhing true miracles from falſe, and Divine from dia- 
belical, proved from Gods intention in giving a power of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God inthe world. The incon- 
wenience of taking away the rational grounds of faith aud 
placing it en ſelf-evidence, Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures, and the 22 of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the authority of the Scriptures, Of the pre- 
tended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chelas David e/-David and others. The rules whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine miracles 
are wrought to confirm a Divine teftimony. No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine teſtimony : 
proved from the evidences that the Striptures could not be 
corrupted. 2. No miracles Divine which contradift Di- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles, 3. Divine miracles 
leave Divine effects on thoſe Who believe them. Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the devils power in the world: the antipathy of 
the doctrine of Chriſt to th: devils deſigns in the world, 
J. The diſtinction of true miracles from others, from the 
circumſtances and manner of their operation. The miracles 
of Cbriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods, 6. God 
makes it evident to all impartial judgements that Divine 
miracles exceed created power. This manifeſted from the 
unparalleld miracles of Moſes and our Saviour. From all 
which the rational evidence of Divine revelation tis mani- 
feſted, as to the perſons whom God imployes to teach the 


world, 


$2, 1, Hs thus far ſtated the caſes wherein miracles may 


juſtly be expected as a rational evidence of Divine au- 
thority in the perſons whom God imployes by way of peculiar 


meſſage 
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meſſage to the world, and in the proſecution of this diſcomrſe 
maniteſted the evidences of Divine authority in _ and 
the Prophets,and in our Saviour and his Apoſtles ,, the only 
remaining gueſtion concerning this ſub ject is, how we may 
certainly <finguift true and real miracles from ſuch as are 
only pretended and counterfeit. For it being as evident that 
there have been impoſt ures and deluſions in the world as real 
miracles, the minds of mes will be wholly to ſeek when to 
rely upon the evidence of miracles as an argument of Divine 
anthority in thoſe perſons who do them, unleſs a way be 
found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. But it we 
can make it appear, that, unleſs men through weakzeſs of 
judgement ar incogitancy deceive themſelves, my may have 
certain evidence of the truth of miracles, then there can be 
nothing wanting as to the eſtab/;oment of their minds in the 
truth of that doctrine which is confirmed by them. There 
hath been nothing which hath made men of better affefions 
then wnderſtandings, ſo ready to ſuſpect the ſtrength of the 
evidence from miracles concerning Divine teſtimony, as the 
multitude of ĩmpoſtures in the world under the name of mira- 
cles, and that the Scripture its ſelf tells us we muſt not hear- 
ken to ſuch as come with lying wonders. But may we not 
therefore ſafely rely on ſuch miracles which we have certain 
evidence could not be wrought but by Dit ine power, becauſe 
forſooth the Devil may ſometimes abuſe the ignorance and 
credality of unwary men? or is it becauſe the Scripture for- 
bids us co believe ſuch as ſhould come with a pretence of 
miracles, therefore we cannot rely on the miracles of Chriſt 
himſelf? which is as much as to ſay , becauſe the Scripture 
tells us that we muſt not believe every Firit, therefore we 
muſt believe »oxe at all; or becauſe we muſt not entertain any 
other doctrine beſides the Goel, therefore we have no reaſon 
to believe that. For the ground whereby we are aſſured by 
the Seriptures that the teſtimony of Chriſt was Divine, and 
therefore his de&rixe true, is, becauſe it was confirmed by ſuch 
miracles as he did; now if that argument were inſufficient 
which the Scriptures tell us was the great evidence of Chriſt 
being ſent from God , we cannot give our ſelyes a ſufficient 


account in point of evidence on which we believe the 3 
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of the Coſßel to be true and Divine. But the only rational 
pretence ot any ſcruple in this caſe muſt be a ſuppoſed uncer- 
tainty in our rules of judging concerning the nature of mi- 
rites, for if there be no certain #2:77p12 or notes of difference, 
whereby to know Divive miracles from deluſions of ſenſes 
and the impoſtures of the D:vil, I mult confeſs that there 
is an apparent in/rfficieacy in the evidence from miracles ;, 
but if there be any certainrules of proceeding in this caſe, we 
are to blame nothing but our incredulity if we be not ſatn- 
ficd by them. For the full clearing of this, I ſhall fir it al 
it appear that there may be certain evidence found ont, whereby 
we may know true miracles from falſe, and Divine from diabo- 
lical. And, Secondly, Enquire into thoſe things Which are 
the main notes of difference between them. Virlt, That there 
may be certain evidence whereby to know the truth of miracles. 
I ipeak not of the difference ex parte res between miracles 
and thoſe called wonders, as that the one exceed the per of 
created agents, and the other doth not; for this leaves the 
enquirer as far to ſeek for ſatifaction as ever; for granting 
that a Divine power is ſeen in one and not in the other, he 
muſt needs be {till diſſat is ſied, unleſs it can be made evident 
to him that ſuch things are from Divine power, and others 
cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being placed here in 
the natures of the things abſtractly conſidered, and not as 
they bear any evidence to our unde rſtandings, in ſtead of 
reſolving doubts it increaſeth more; for, as tor inſtance, in 
the caſe of the Magicians rods turning into ſerpents, as well 
as Aoſes his; what ſatzsfattion could this yeild to any ſpe- 
fator to tell him, that in the one there was a Divine power 
and not in the ther, unleſs it were made appear by ſome 
evidence from the thing, that the one was a meer impoſture, 
and the other a real alteration in the thing it ſelf? ] take it 
then for granted, that no general diſcourſes concerning the 
ſermal differenct of miracles and wonders conſidered in them- 
ſelves can afford any rational ſatisfaftion to an inq ui ſitive 
mind; that whichalone is able to give it, muſt be ſomething 
which may be diſcerned by any judicious and cen ſidtrati ve 
perſon, And that God never gives to any a power of mira- 
cles, but he gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatisfaction con- 


cerning 
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cerning them, will appear upon theſe two con ſidera- 
tions. 

I, From Gods intention in giving to any this power of deing 
miracles. We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of 
true wiracleris to be a confirmation to the world of the Di- 
vine commi ſſion of the _ who have ir, and that the 
teſtimony is Divine which is confirmed by it. Now if there 
be no way to know when miracles are true or falſe, this 
power is to no purpoſe at all; for men are as much to ſec for 
ſatisfaction, as if there had been no ſuch things at all. There- 
fore if men are hound to believe a Divine teſtimony, and to 
rely on the miracles wrought by the perſons bringing it, as 
an evidence of it, they muſt — ſome aſſ#raxce that 
theſe miracles could not come from any but a Divine 
Jever. 

2. From the providence of God in the world; which if we 
own, we cannot imagine that God ſhould permit the Devil, 
whoſe only deſign is to ruine mankind, to abuſe the credulity 
of the world ſo far, as to have his /ying wonders pals uncon- 
trouled, which they muſt do, if ans can be found out as 
a certain difference between ſuch things as are only of Dia- 
bolical and ſuch as are of Divine power, If then it may be 
diſcovered that there is a malignant ſpirit which acts in the 
world, and doth product ſtrange things, either we muſt im- 
pute all ſtrange things to him, which muſt be to attribute to 
bim an ;»finite power, or elſe that there is a being infinitely 
perfect which croſſeth this — irit in his deſigns, and 
if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to uſurpe ſo 
much tyrauny over the minds of men, as to make thoſe things 
paſs in the more ſober and inquiſitive purt of the world for 
Di vine miracles which were only counterfeits and impoſt ures. 
If then the pro vidence of God be fo deeply engaged in the 
—_—_— e deſigns of Satan, there muſt be ſome means 
of this ds/covery, and that tant can be ſuppoſed co be no 
other in this caſe, but ſome rational and ſat factory evidence, 
whereby we may know when ſtrange and miraculous hing: 
are done by Satan todeceive men, and when by a Divine 
power to confirm a Divine teſti moay. 
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any ground on which to believe a teſtimony Divine, when 
Chriſt himſelf hath told us, that there Mall ariſe falſe Chriſt 


Matth. 24: and falſe Prophets and ſpall ſhew great ſigns and wonders, in 
i much that if it were poſſible they ſhould deceive the very elef? 


; Theſ. 2:9 


and the Apoſtle tells us, that the coming of Antichriſt will 
be with all power and ſigns and lying wonders. How then can 
we fix on miracles as an evidence of Divine teſtimony when 
we ſee they are common to good and bad men, and may ſea! 
indifferently either truth or falſhood ? To this Ireply , 

1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to the do. 
frine of Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretences 
they give ſo great an advantage to infidelity , as to call in 
queſtion the validity of that which yeilded ſo ample a teſti- 
mony to the truth of Chriſtian religion, For if once the 
rational grounds on which we believe the doctrine of Chriſt to 
be true and Divine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the trath of it be laid on things not only derided by men 
of Atheiſtical Firits, but in themſelves ſuch as cannot be 
diſcerned or judged of by any but themſelves, upon what 
grounds can we proceed to convince an wnbeliever that the 
doctrine which we believe is true! If they tell him, that as 
light and fire manifeſt themſelves, ſo doth the doctrine of the 
Feri ture to thoſe who believe it; It will be ſoon replyed, 
that ſelf-evidence in a matter of faith can imply nothing but 
either a firm perſwafion of the mind concerning the thing 
propounded; or elſe that there are ſuch clear evidences in the 
thing it ſelf, that none who freely uſe their reaſon can deny 
it; the firſt can be no argument to any other perſon any 
further then the autherity of the perſon who declares it to 
have ſach ſe{f-evidenceto him, doth extend its ſelf over the 
mind of the other ; and to ones ſelf it ſeems a ſtrange way of 
arguing, I believe the Scriptures becauſe they are true, and 
they are true becanſe I believe them; for ſelf-evidence implyes 
ſo much, if by it be meant the perſwaſion of the mind that the 
thing is true; but if by ſelf-evidence be further meant ſuch 
clear evidence in the matter propownded that all who do con- 
ſider it, muſt believe it; I then further engere whether this 
evidence doth lie in the naked propoſal of the rhings to the 
undorſtanding; and if ſo, then every one who aſſents to this 
pro” 
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propoſition that the whols is greater then the part, mult likewiſe . 
aſſent to this, that the Script ure u the Word of God ; or whe- 
ther doth the evidence lie, not in the waked propeſal, but in 
the efficacy of the Spirit of God on the mind; of thoſe to 
whom it is propounded. Then, 1. The /e/f-evidence is 
taken off from the written Word which was the object, and 
removed to a a different thing which is the efficient canſe. 
2. Whether then any perſons who want this efficacioms ope ra- 
tion of the Spirit of God, are or can be hound to believe the 
Scripture to be Gods Word? If they are bound, the duty muſt 
be propounded in ſuch a way as may be ſufficient to convince 
them that it is their duty; but if all the evidence of the truth 
of the Scripture lie on this teſtimon of the Spirit, then ſuch 
as want this, can have none at all, Bur if laſtly, by this 
ſelf-evidence be meant ſuch an impreſs of Gods authority on 
the Seriptures that any who conſider them as they ought, 
cannot but diſcern , I ſtill further enquire, whether this 
impreſs lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scripture that they are 
from God,and that cannot be unleſs it be made appear to be 
impoſſible that any writing ſhould pretend to be from God 
when it is not; or elſe in the written books of Scriptare, and 
then let it be made appear that any one meerly by the evie 
dence of the writings themſelves without any further argu- 
ment can pronounce the Proverbs to be the Word of God, 
and not the book of Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes to be Divinely 
inſpired and not Eccleſiaſticws : or elſe the ſe/f-evidence 
muſt be in the exceHency of the matters which are revealed in 
Scriptwre ;, but this ſtill falls very ſhort of reſolving wholly 
the queſtion whether the Scripture be the Word of Gd; for 
the utmoſt that this can reach to is, that the things contained 
in Scripture are of ſo high and excellent a nat ure, that we 
cannot conceive that any other ſhould be the author of them, 
but God himſelf , all which being granted, I amas far to ſeek 
as ever what ground: I have to believe that thoſe particular 
writings which we call the Scripture are the Word of God, or 
that God did immediately imploy ſuch and ſuch perſont to 
write ſuch and ſuch books ; for I may believe the ſubſtance of 
the doctrine to be of Cod, and yet not believe the books where- 
in it is contained, to be a Divine and infallible teſtimony ; as 
XX 2 is 
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is evident in the many excellent devotional books which are in 
the world. 

But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to 
believe a deftrine Divine, be the ſelf-evidencing light and 
power of it, then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame ground of 
believing a Divine teſtimony when the doctrine was declared 
without writing by the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this 
method of proceeding, the ground of believing Chriſt to be 
ſent as the M. a. ſent from God, muſt be wholly and ſolely 
reſolvedinto this, that there was ſo much ſelf-evidence in this 
propoſition uttered by Chriſt, I am the light of the world, 
that all the Zews had been bound to have believed him ſent 
from God (tor light manifeſts ita ſelf ) although our Saviour 
had never done any one miracle to make it appear that he 
came from God. And we cannot but charge our Saviour on 
this account with being at a very unneceſſary expence upon 
the world in doing ſo many miracles, when the bare naked 
affirmation that he was the Meſſias, had been ſufficient to 
have convinced the whole wor/d. But is it conceivable then 
upon what account our Saviour ſhould lay ſo much force on 
the miracles done by himſelf in order to the proving his 

N teſtimony to be Divine, that he ſaich himſelf, that he had a 

J a 56. oreater witneſs then that of John (who yet doubtleſs had 

ſelf-evidencing light going along with his dofFrine too) for 
the works which the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame 
works that I do, bear witneſs of me that the Father bath ſent 
me. Can any thing be more plain, or have greater /e/f- 
evidence in it, then that our Saviour in theſe words doth lay 
the evidence of his Divine teſt;mony upon the miracles which 
he wrought, which on that account he ſo often appeals to, 
0h. 10.25, on this very reaſon becauſe they bear witneſs of him; and if 
38. they would nat believe him on his own teſtimony, yet they ought 
= "T- to believe him for his works ſake. Doth all this now. amount 
only to a removing of prejudices from the perſon of Chriſt ? 
which yet according to the tenour of the objettion we are 
conſidering of, it is 5mpoſſible the power of miracles ſhould 
do, if theſe miracles may be ſo far done or counterfeited by 
falſe Chriſts, that we can have no certain evidence to diſtin» 

euifo che one from the other, f 


Which 
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Which the ob jection pretends, and was the great thing 


wherein Celſus the Fpicurtan triumphed ſo much, that % 5 . 
Chriſt ſbould foretell that others ſbould come and do miracles c Celſ. 


which they muſt not hear ken to, and thence would infer as from 
Chriſt own confeſſion that miracles have in them ii deer, no- 
thing divine, but what may be done by _ men: ms «vs 
94 TMev So of aumoy egyav + hu , Tos 5 Yura nyee% I it 
wot a wretched thing, faith he, that from the ſame works one 
ſhould be accounted a God, and others deceivers ? Whereby 
thoſe who would invalidate the argument from miracles, 
may take notice how finely they fall in with ene of the moſt 
bitter enemies of Chriſtian religion, and make uſe of the ſame 
arguments which he did; and therefore Origens reply to him, 
will reach them too, For, ſaith he, eur Saviour in thoſe 
words of his deth not bid men be wart in general of ſuch as did 
miracles, n v Fs mis aj yogtrem daures iD) + gercty Te , 9 
weigurdy os Ne Tor c27Tanay api daurhe Emppiget Tas Ine d ur- 
mis ; but bids them beware of that when men gave themſelves 
ont to be the true Chriſt the Son of God, and endeavony to draw 
Chriſts Diſciples from him, by ſome meer appearances in ſtead 
of miracles. Therefore Chriſt being evidently made appear 
to be the Sen of God, by the pewerful and wncontrouled mi- 
racles which he wrought, what pretence of reaſen could 
there be to hearken to any who gave themſelves out to be 
Chriſts, meerly from ſome ſtrange wonders which they 
wrought ? And from hence, as he further obſer ves, may be 
juſtly inferd contrary to what Celſus imagined, that there 
was certainly an evidence of Divine poWer in miracles, when 
theſe falſe Chriſts pave themſelves out to be Chriſts,meerly 
from che ſuppeſal that they had this power of doing miracles. 
And ſo it is evident in all. the falſe Chriſts which have ap- 
peared, they have made this their great pretence that they 
did many ſigns and wonders z which God might juſtly permit 
them to do, to puniſb the great infidelity of the Fews who 
would not believe in Chriſt notwithſtanding thoſe frequent 
and apparent miracles which he did, which did infinitely 
tranſcend thoſe of any ſuch pretendert. Such among the 
ert were Fonathas, who after the drftr ation of Jeruſalem, 
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as Foſephm tells us, drew many of the people into the uider- 
neſs of Cyrene, onptia 1) gdouam Igor mo ruth, pre- 
mi ſing to ſhew them many prodigies and ftrange 22 
Not long after in the times of Adrian, appeared that famous 
blazing-ſtar Barchichebas, who not only portended but 
brought ſo much miſchief upon the Pert; his pretence 
was that he vomited flames, and ſo he did, ſuch as 
conſumed himſelf and his followers, after him many 
other 7mpoſtors arole in egypt, Cyprus and Crete, 
who all went upon the ſame pretence of ding Miracles. 
In latter times the famous impeſtor was David el-David , 
whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz. David 
el. David pretended to be the true Me ſſias, ana rebelled againſt 
the King of Perſia, and did many ſigns and prodigies before the 
Zews and the King of Perſia : at laſt his head was cnt off, and 
the Jews fined an 4 talents of Geld ,, in the Epiſtle of 
Ramban or R. Moſes Maimon. It is ſaid, that the — of 
Perſia defired of bim a ſign, and he told him, that he ſhould cut 
off his head and he would riſe again; (which he cunningly 
deſired to avoid, being tormented } which the King was re- 
ſelved to try, and accordingly executed him; but 1 ſuppoſe 
his reſwrrettion and Aſahomers will be both in a day, although 


P. tp. Main Maimonides tells us, ſome of the ems are yet ſuch fools as to 
mon in not. expett bis reſwrreftion. Several other Impoſtors AMaimonides 
Vorſtu: ad mentions in his Bpiſtle de Auſtrali regione. One who pre- 
TxemnDav.rended to be the XMeſrias becauſe he cared himſelf of the 


leprofie in a night; ſeveral others he mentions in Spain, 
France, and other parts, and the iſſue of them all was only a 
further aggravation of the miſeries and eaptivities of the 
poor ewe, who were ſo credulous in following Impoſtors, 
and yet ſuch ſtrange Infidels where there were plain and 
undoubted miracles to perſwade them to believe in our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour as the true Meſrias, We freely grant then that 
many pretended miracles may be done in the world to de- 
ceive men with; but doth it hence follow that either there 
are no true miracles done in the world, or that there are no 
certain rules to diſtinguiſh the one from the other? But as 
Origen yet further replyes to Celſus, as a Woolf doth very 
much reſemble a dog, yet they are not of the ſame kind; nor 
a 
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a turile Dove and a Pigeon; ſo that which is produced by a 
divine power, is not of the ſame nature with that which is 
produced by Magick; but as he argues. 1: it poſsible that 
there ſhonld be only deceits in the World, and magical operations; 
and can there be no trut miracles at all Wrought ? Is hamane 
nature only capable of Impoſt ures, or can none work miracles bat 
Devils ? Where there is a worſe, there may be a better; and ſo 
from the impoſt ures & counter(eits we may inferr that there are 
true miracles, wrought by a diviue power; otherwiſe it were all 
one as to ſay, there are counterfeits but no pe wels; or there are 
Sophiſms and Paralogiſms, but no legitimate demonſtrations , 
if then there be ſuch dectits, there are true miracles tas; all the 
buſineſs is E*Caomgu ws Tos imiyyennouless mos Jurd uit; iF 
der, ſtrictly and ſeverely to examine the pretenaers to do them, 
and that from the life and manners of thoſe that do them, and 
from the effects and conſequents of them, whether they do good 
or hurt in the world, whether they corrett mens manners, or 
bring men to goodneſs, holineſs and truth; and on this account 
we are neither to reject all miracles, nor embrace all pretences, 
but carefully and prudently examine the rational evidences 
Whereby thoſe which art true and divine, may be known from 
ſuch which are counterfeit and Diabolical. 


And this now leads us to the main ſ#bjef of this Chapter, Se. 4. 


viz. What rules we have to jroceed by, in judging miracles 
to be trat or falſe , which may be theſe following, 

True Divine miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome 
Divine Tiſtimeny. Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the 
precedent diſco urſe, that the intention of miracles is to 
ſeal ſome divine revelation. Therefore if God ſhould work 
miracles when no divine Teſtimony is to be confirmed, God 
would ſet the broad Seal of heaven to a blank. If it be laid 
no, becanſe it will witneſs to m now the truth of that Teftimo» 
n which was delivered ſo many ages ſince, I aniwer, 1. The 
truth of that Teſt;mony was ſufficiently ſealed at the time of 
the delivery of it, and is conveyed down in a certain way to 
us. Is it not ſufficient that the Charter of a Corporation had 
the Princes broad Seal inthe time of the giving of it , bur 
that every /acceſſion of men in that Corporation mult have a 
new broad Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their Patent? 
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What ground can there be for that, when the original. Seal 
and Patent is preſerved, and is certainly conveyed down from 
age to age So [ ſay ir is as to us, Gods Grand Charter of 
#5 and Mercy to the world through feſus Chriſt, was 
ſealed by divine miracles at the delivery of it to the world ; 
the original Patent, viz. the Scriptures, wherein this Charte 
is contained, is conveyed ina molt certain manner to us; to 
this Patent the Seal is annexed, and in it are contained thoſe 
undoubted miracles which were wrought in confirmation of 


ö Fo! it, ſo that a new ſealing of this Patent is wholly needleſs , 


unleſs we had ſome caule of ſuſpicion that the original . 
tent it ſelf were loſt, or the firſt ſealing was not true. If the 
latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, it the miracles 
wrought for confirmation ot it were falſe, becauſe the truth 
of it depends ſo much on the verity and Divinity of the 
miracles which were then wrought. If the firft be ſuſpefted, 
vic. the certain conveyance of the Patent, viz. the Scri- 
ptwres, ſome certain grounds of ſuch a ſuſpicion mult be diſ- 
covered in a matter of ſo great moment, eſpecially when the 
great and many Societies of the Chriftian world do all con- 
ſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nay it is impoſſible that 
any rational man can conceive that the Patent which we now 
rely upon, is ſuppoſititions Or corrupted in any of thoſe thing: 
which are of concernment to the Chriſtian world, and that 
| on theſe accomnts. 
=o I. From the watchfulneſs of Divine providence for the good 
of mankind, Can we conceive that there is a God who rules 
and takes care of the world, and who to manifeſt his ſignal 
Love to mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of Mercy 
to the world by his ſon Chriſt, and then ſealed it by divine 
miracles , and in order to the certain conveyance of it to the 
world, cauſed it by perſons imployed by himſelf to be record. 
ed in a language fitteſt for its diſper ſing up and down the 
world (all which I here ſuppoſe ) Can wel ſay conceive that 
this God ſhould ſo far have caſt off his care of the world and 
the good of mankind , which was the original ground of the 
Grant it ſelf, as to ſuſſer any wicked men, or malignant fi- 
rits to corrupt or alter any of thoſe Terms in it, on which 
mens eternal ſalvation depends; much leſs wholly to ſuppreſs 
an 
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and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth ons that is comnterfeir and 
ſappoſititions inſtead of ir, and which ſhould not be diſce- 
vered by the Chriſtians of that age wherein that corrupt 
Copy was ſet forth, nor by any of the moſt /rarned and in- 
qui ſitive Chriſtians ever ſince, They who can give any the 
ſeaſt entertainment to ſo wild, abſurd, and irrational an ima- 
gination, are ſo far from reaſon, that they are in good di/po- 
ſition to Atheiſm ;, and next to the ſuſpecting the Scriptures 
to be corrupted, they may rationally ſuſpect there is no ſuch 
thing as a God and providence in the world; or that the wor/d 
is governed by a 1 moſt malignant and envions of the good 
of mankind. Which is a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Hea- 
thens (among whom it was very frequent ) who worſhipped 
the aevils inſtead of Gods. 

2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the World 
upon the firſt publiſhing of them, We cannot otherwiſe cor.- 
ceive, but that records containing ſo weighty and important 
things, would be tranſeribed by all thoſe Charches which be- 
lieved the truth of the things contained in them, We ſee 
how far curioſity will carry men as to the care of tranſcribing 
antient MASS. of old Authors, which contain only ſome 
hiftory of things paſt that are of no great concernment to us: 
Can we then imagine thoſe who ventured eftates and lives 
upon the truth of the things revealed in Scripture, would not 
be very careful to preſerve the authentick inſtrument where- 
by they are revealed in a certain way to the whole world ? 
And be ſides this, for a long time the originals themſelves of 
the Apoſtolical writings were preſerved in the Church; 
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which makes Tertullian in bis time appeal to them. Age jam py e 
qui voles curioſitatem melius exercere in negotio ſalut is tua; ſcript. adv)? 
percurre Ecclefias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſe adbuc cat hedra bret. cap. 


Apoſtolorum ſuis locis pra ſidentur, apud quas ipſe an-3* 
thentice eorum litere recitant ur, ſonantes vocem, & repreſen- 
tantes faciem uni uſcujuſque. Now how was it poſvible that 
in that time the Scriptures could be corrupted, when in ſome 
of the Charches the original writings of the Apoſtles were 
preſerved ina continual ſucceſſion of perſons from the Apoſtles 
themſelves, and from theſe originals ſo many Copies were 
tranſcribed , as were conveyed almoſt all the world over, 

"mA through 
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through the large ſpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that 
time? and therefore it is impoſhble to conceive that a Copy 
ſhould be cerrupted in one Church, when it would ſo ſpeedily 
be diſcovered by another ; eſpecially conſidering thele three 
circumſtances. 1. The innumerable multitude of Copies 
wh ch would ſpeedily be talen, both conſidering the moment 
of the thing, and the eaſineſs of doing it; Cod, probably for 
that very end, not loading the world with Pandects and Codes 
of his Laws, but contriving the whole ixſt rument of mans 
ſalvation in ſo narrow a compaſs, that it might be eaſily pre. 
ſerved and tranſc ribed by ſuch who were paſſionate admirers 
of the Scriptures. 2. The great number of learned and in- 
qui ſiti ve men who ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian Charch j 
whoſe great care was to explain and vindicate the ſacred 
Script ures; can we then think that all theſe Watch-mex 
ſhould be «ſtep together when the cvil one came to ſow his 
Tares, which it is molt anreaſonable to imagine, when in 
the writings of all theſe learned men, which were very many 
and voluminows, lo much of the Scripture was inſerted, that 
had there been corruption in the Copies themſelves, yet com- 
paring them with thoſe writings , the corrwptions would be 
ſoon diſcovered ? 3. The great veneration which all Chriſt; 
ans had of the Scritture; that they placed the hopes of their 
eternal happineſs, upon the truth of the things contained in 
the'Scriptwres : Can we then think theſe would ſuffer any 
material alteration to creep into theſe records without their 
obſerving and diſcovering it? Can we now think when all 
perſonsare ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds , and the Re- 
coxds whereon their eſtates depend, that the Chriſtian who 
valued not this world in compariſon of that to come, ſhould 
ſuffer the Magna Charta of that to be loft, cerrupted, or 
imbe xt led away ? Eſpecially conſidering what care and in- 
duſtry was uſed by many 3 Chriſtians to compare 
Copies together, as is evident in Pantauus, who brought 
the Hebrew Copy of Matthew out of the Indie to Ali xan- 
dria, as Euſebius tells us in Pamphilus, and the Li- 
brary he errected at Cæſarta, but eſpecially in Ori- 
gens -_— Hexapla , which were mainly intended for 
is end. 
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3. It is impoſſible to conceive a corruption of the copy of 
the Scriptares , becauſe of the great differences which were 
all along the ſeyeral ages of the Church, between thoſe who 
acknowledged the Scriptures to be Dipine. So that if one 
party of them had foiſted in or raken out any thing, another 
party was ready to take notice of it, and would be ſure to 
tell the world of it. And this might be one great reaſon, 
why Ged in his wiſe providence might permit ſuch an increaſe 
of hereſies in the Infancy of the Church, viz. that thereby 
Chriſtians might be forced to fand upon their guard, and 
to have a ſpecial eye to the Scriptures, which were alwayes 
the great eye-ſores of hereticks. And from this great wari- 
neſs of the Church it was that ſome of the Epiſt les were ſo 
long abroad betore they found general entertainment in all 
the Charches of Chriſt, becauſe in thoſe Epiſtles which were 
doubted tor ſome t me, there were ſome paſſages which ſeem- 
ed to favoar ſome of the here ſies then abroad; but when 
upon ſevere exquiry they are found to be what they pretend- 
ed, they were received in all che Chriſtian Churches. 

4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament 
and the New : the Propheſies of the Old Teſtament appear 
with their full accempliſhment in the New which we have; 
ſo that it is impoſſible to think the New ſhould be corrupred 
unleſs the old were too, which is moſt unrea ſonable to ima- 
gine, when the Jews who have been the great conſervators of 
the Old Teſtament, have been all along the molt invererate 
enemies of the Chriſtians : So that we cannot at all conceive 
it poſſible that any material corruptions Or alterations ſhould 
creep into the Scriptures, much leſs char the true copy ſhould 
be leſt and a ne one forged. 


Suppoſing then that we have the ſame authentic records gecł. 3. 


preſerved and handed down to us by the care of all ( hri- 
ian ¶ hurc hes, which were written in the firſt ages of the 
Church of Chriſt : what neceſſity can we imagine that God 
ſhould work new miracles to confirm that dictrine which is 
conveyed down in a certain uninterrupted Way to us, as being 
ſe led by miracles undoubtedly Div; ne in the firſt promalga- 
tion ? And this is the firſt reaſon, why the 
truth of the Script ures need not now be ſealed by new 
19 2 miracle. 
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miracles. 2. Another, may be becauſe God in the Scripture 
hath appointed other things to continue in his Church to be 
as ſeals to his people of the truth of the things contained in 
Scriptures, Such are ont waraly, the Sacraments of the 
Goſpel, baptiſm and the Lords Supper, which are ſet apart to 
be as ſeals to confirm the truth of the Covenant on Gods part 
towards us in reference to the great promiſes contained in it, 
in reference to pardon of ſin, and the ground of our accep- 
tarce with God by peſus Chriſt : and inwardly God hath pro- 
miſed his Spirit to be as a witneſs within them, that by its 
working and ſtrengthning grace in the hearts of believers, it 
may confirm to them the truth of the records of Scripture 
when they finde the counter part of them written in their 
hearts by the finger of the Spirit of God. It cannot then be 
with any reaſon at all ſuppoſed, that when a Divine teſtimony 
is already confirmed. by miracles undoubtedly Divine, that 
new miracles ſhould be wrought in the Church to aſſure us of 
chry/oſt. in the truth of it. So Chryſoſtome fully expreſſeth himſelf con- 
1 Cor. 2. cerning miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt ages of the 2 
hom. 6. Charch :% NN n ent %, x, vor rendiuar d wives"), vou 
5.276. To. vw def yeutar x, 1 n owiatiar TW Tiny @y Miyode magtgh. 
3.4. Eten. . Miracles were very nſeful then and not at all uſeful now; 
for now we manifeſt the truth of what we fþeak from the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the miracles wrought in confirmation of them, 

Which that excellent author there fully manifeſts ina diſ- 

courſe on this ſubjef#, why miracles Were neceſſary in the be- 

inning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. To the 

e. Ne- lame purpoſe St. Auſtin ſpeaks where he diſcourſeth of the 
ig. £ap.25- truth of religion, eA ccepimus majores noſtros viſibilia mira- 
cula ſecutos eſſe; per quos id actum eſt ut ntceſſaria non eſſeut 

poſters ,, becauſe the world believed by the miracles which 

were wrought at the firſt preaching of the Gospel, therefore 

miracles are no longer neceſſary. For we cannot conceive 

how the world ſhould be at firſt induct d to believe without 

manifeſt and uncontronled miracles. For as Chryſoſtome 

ſpeaks, & onuror 50215 i¹j,ꝓ), mike wag mn Supa ua u. 

It was the greateſt miracle of all , if the world ſhould believe 

Without miracles. Which the Poet Dantes hath well ex- 

preſſed in the twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe, For _ 

the 
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the Apoſtle is there brought in, asking the Poet upon what 
account he took the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 
to be the Word of God, his anſwer is, 


Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 
Sunt opera, qua ſecuta ſunt, ad que Nat ura 
Non candefecit ferrum unq uam ant percnſſit incudem. 


i.e. the evidence of that i the Divine power of miracles which 
was in thoſe who delivered theſe things to the world. And 
when the Apoſtle catechiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe 
miracles were ſuch as they pretend to be, vix. that they were 
true and Divine; his anſwer is, 


Si orbis terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inq uicbam ego, foxe miraculis : hoe unum 
Eſt tale, ut reliqua non fint ej cente ſima pars. 


i. e. If the world ſhould be converted to the Chriſtian faith 
without miracles, this wonld be ſo great a miracle, that others 
were not to be compared with it. I conclude this then, with 
that known ſaying of St. Auſtin, Quiſquis adbuc prodigia 
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ut credat, inguirit, magnum eſt ipſe prodigi um qui mundo cre- Hei l. 22. 
dente uon credit, He that ſeeks for miracles ſtill to induce him ip. 8. 


to faith, when the world is converted to the Chriſtian faith, 
he needs not feck, for prodigies abroad; he wants only a locking 
glaſs to diſcover ene. For as he goes om, unde temporibus 
ernditis & omne quod ſieri non poteſt reſpᷣuentibus, ſine ullis 
miracults ni mi um mirabiliter incredibiliter credidit mundus i 
whence came it to paſs that in ſo learned and wary an age as 
that was which the Ap"ſiles preachedin, the world without 
miracles fbould be brought to believe things ſo ſtrangely in- 
credible as theſe were Which Chriſt and his Apoſtles preachea? 
So that by this it appears that the intention of miracles was to 
confirm a Divine teſtimony to the world, and to make that 
appear credible which otherwiſe would have ſeemed incredi- 
ble; but to what end now, when this Divine teſtimony is 
believed in the world, ſhould miracles be continued among 
thoſe who believe the deftrine to be Divine, the miracles 

Yy 3 wrought 
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wrought for the confirmation of it to have been true, and the 
Scriptures which contain both, to be the wndowbred Word of 
Ged ? To what purpoſe then the huge one of miracles in 
the Roman ¶ hurch is, is hard to conceive, unlels it be to make 
it appear how ambitions that Church is of being called by the 

het. 2. name of him whoſe coming 1 after the working of Satax, 

9.10, with all power and ſigns and lying wonders , and with all de- 

ceivablene ſs of unrighteonſneſs in them that periſh,becauſe they 
received not the love of the truth that they might be ſaved: 
For had they received the Love of the Truth of the GoFþel, 
they would have believed it on the account of thoſe miracles 
and ſigns and wonders which were wrought for the confirma- 
tion of it, by Chriſt and his Apoſtles; and not have gone 
about by their juglings and impeſtures in ſtead of bringing 
men to believe the Goel, to make them queſtion the truth 
of the firſt miracles when they lee lo many counter feit:; had 
we not great a ſſuranct the Apoſtles were men of other defigns 
and — then Popiſh Prieſts are, and that there is not 
now any ſuch neceſſity of miracles, as there was then when a 
Divine teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian religion was 
confirmed by them ? 

Sekt. G. T hoſe miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for 

2. the confirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine teſtimony, 
which is confirmed by uncontrouled Divine miracles, The 
caſe is not the ſame now which was before the coming of 
Chriſt , for then though the Law of Moſes was confirmed by 
miracles ; yet though the doctrine of Chriſt did null the oli- 
gation of that Law, the miracles of Chriſt were to be looked 
on as Divine, becauſe God did not intend the Ceremonial 
Law to be perpet aal; and there were many Propheſes which 
could not have their accompliſhment but under a new ſtate: 
But now under the GoFel, God hath declared this to be the 
laſt revelation of his mind and will to the world by his Sox, 
that now the Prophe ſies of the old Teſtament are aecompliſh- 
ed, and the Propheſies of the New reſpect only the various 
conditions of the Chriſtian Church, without any the leaſt 
intimation of any further revelation of Gods mind and will to 
the world: So that now the Scriptures are our adequate rule 
of faith, and that according to which we are to ju/ge all 

pre- 
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Chap. 

ttenders to inſpiration-Or miracles. And according to this 
rule we are to proceed in any thing which is proponded to us 
to believe by any perſons, , upon any pretences whatſoever, 


Under the La after the eſtabliſſment of the Law its ſelf by 
the miracles of Moſes, the rule of judging all pretenders to 


miracles was by the — of the true God. If there ariſe Deut. 13. 
reamer of dreams, and giveth thee 23" 


among you a Prophet or 4 
a ſign, or a wonder, and the ſign or the wonder come to paſs, 
whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let us go after other Gods 
(which thou haſt not known) and let us ſerve them thou ſhalt 
not hearken unto the words of that Prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams: for the Lord yonr God proveth you te know whether 
you love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your ſoul. Whereby it is plain that after the true doctrine is 
confirmed by Divine miracles, God may give the Devil or 
falſe Prophets power to work, if not real miracles, yet ſuch as 
men cannot judge by the things themſelves whether they be 
real or #0, and this God may do for the tryal of mens faith, 
whether they will forſake the true doftrine confirmed by 
greater miracles for the ſake of ſuch doftrines which are con- 
txary thereto, and are confirmed by falſe Prophets by ſigns and 
wondeys, Now in this caſe our rule of tryal mult nor be fo 
much the wenders conſidered in themſelves, whether zeal or 
0, as the comparing them with the miracles which were 
wrong bi in confirmation of that deftrine, which is contrary to 
this which theſe wonders tend to the proving of. Therefore 
Gods people under the Law were to examine the ſcope and 
arift of the miracles ; if they were intended to bring them to 
Idolatry, whatever they were, they were not to hearken to 
thoſe who did them, So now under the Goel, as the wor- 
47 of the true God was then the fandard whereby to judge 
of miracles by the Law of Moſes, ſo the worſhip of the true 
Cod through peſus Chriſt, and by the doftrine revealed by him, 
is the fandard whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders to 
work miracles, So that let the miracles be what they wil, 
if they centradict that doctrine which Chriſt revealed to the 
world, we are to look upon them as only tryals of our faith 
in Chriſt, to ſee whether we Love him with our whole hearts 
or #0, And therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the 
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particulars of Lips his relations of miracles wrought by 
his Diva Virgo Hallenſis and Afrecollis ; ſor if Iſee, that 
their intention and ſcope is to ſet up the worſhip of Demons , 
or a middle ſort of Deities between Cod and as, which the 
Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am bound to 
re jedi them all. Although I think it very poſſible to find out 
the difference between true miracles and them in the manner 
and circumſtances of their operation; but this, as it is of 
more cxrioſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity z for if the doctrine of the 
Scriptures was confirmed by miracles infinitely above theſe, 
I am bound to adhere to that, and not to believe any other 
deftrine though an Angel from heaven ſhould preach it, much 
leſs, although ſome Popiſh Prieſts may boaſt much of mira- 
cles to confirm a doctrine oppoſite to the Goſpel: which I 
know not how far God may in judgement give thoſe images 
power to work, or others faith to believe, becauſe they would 
not receive the truth in the love of it: and theſe are now 

2Theſ. a 9. thoſe ie 4s Hing wonders which the Scripture fore. 
warns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead men 
to the belief of Hes, or of dectrines contrary to that of the 
GoFpel of eſus Chriſt. 
Set. 7. Where miracles are true and Ditine, there the effects which 
3. followthem upon the minds of thoſe who believe them, art true 
and Divine, i. e. the effect of believing of them is, the draw- 
ing of men from ſin unto Cod. This the Primitive Chriſfti- 
ans inſiſted much upon, as an awndonbted evidence that the 
miracles of Chrift were wrought by a Divine power, becauſe 
the effe which tollowed them, was the work, of converſion of 
ſouls from ſin and Idols to God and Chriſt, and all true piety 
and vertue. As the effect of the miracles of Moſes was the 
drawing a people off from Superſtition and Idolatry to the 
worſhip of the true God; ſo the effect which followed the belief 
of the miracles of Chriſt in the world was the purging mens 
ſouls from all ſin and wickedneſs to make them new creatures, 
Lib. s. ci and to live in all exattneſs and holineſs of — And 
Celſ. thereby Origen diſcoyers the great difference between the 
miracles of Chriſt and Antichriſt, that the intent of all Anti- 
chriſts wonders was to bring men eit dmiriw dd ro the 
deceivableneſs of nnrighbteouſneſs whereby to deftroy them; = 
12 tne 
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v, not the deceiving but the ſaving of the ſouls. ne v & ail 
——— Movie TH T ap.x/ a; VO gau {of 7d — enen ame) 
n ; who can with any probability ſay that reforma- 
tion of life and dayly progreſs from evil to good ſhould be the 
effect of meer deceit ? And therefore he ſaith, Chriſt tola his 
Diſciples that they ſhonld do greater works then he had done; 
becanſe by their Preaching and miracles, the eyes of blind ſouls 
are opened, and the ears of ſnch as were deaf to all goodneſs are 
opened ſo far as to hearken to the Precepts and Þ romiſes of the 
Goſpel : and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their imward 
man, are ſo healed as to delight to run in the way of Gods Com- 
mandments, Now is it poflible that theſe ſhould be the 
effes of any evil Firit ? But on the contrary we ſee the 
effects of all impoſtares and pretended miracles wrought by 
Diabolical power was to bring men off irom God to ſis, and to 
diſſolve that ſttict obligation to duty which was leid upon 
men by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus it was in that early ape 
of the Apoſtles, Simon Mag uu, who tar out-went Apollonins 
T yanens or any other Heathen in his pretended miracles ac- 
cording to the report which is given of him by the Primitive . Gre. in 
Chriſtians ; but we ſee the intent of his miracles was to raiſe 2 Theſ. 2 g, 
an admiration Of himſelf, and to bring wen off from all holi- in epuſc. 
neſs of converſation, by aſſerting among other damnable 
hereſies, that God did not at all regard what men did, but only 
What the y believed: wherein the Gnoſtichs were his follower. 
Now when miracles are wrought to be Patrons of fin, we 
may eaſily know from whom they come. 

T hoſe miracles are wrought by a Divine power which tend gect. 8 
to the everihrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the world. This 4. 
is evident from hence, becauſe all ſuch zhings as are out of 
mans power to effect, muſt either be done by a power Divine 
or Diabolical: For as out Sauiaur argues, Every Kingdom Marth, r2; 
divided againſt its ſelf is brought to deſolation, and every City 252 26, 
or houſe divided againſt its Var cannot fand; and if Satan 
caſt out Satan, he u divided againſt bimſelf : bow ſhall then his 
Kingdom ſtand Now Chrift by his miracles did not only 
difpoſſeſs Satan out of mens bodyes, but out of his Temples 
too, as hath been ſhewn already. And beſides the 44 
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of Chriſt which was confirmed by thoſe rat, was in 
every thing directly contrary to the Devils deſign in the 
world. For, 1, The Devils deſign was to conreal bimſelf 
among thoſe who worſsipped him; the deſign of the Goſpel: 
was to diſcover him whom the Gentiles worſhipped, to be an 
evil and malignant ¶pirit, that deſigned not hing but their 
ruine. Now it appears in the whole hiſtory of Genti!liſm, the 
grand myſtery of State which the Devil uſed amoig the 
Heat bent, was to make himſelf to be raben and worſhipped for 
God, and to make them believe that ther Newens were very 
Food and benigne ſpirits, which made che 'P{4tomfts and other 
Phileſophers lo much incenſed againit che Primitive Chriſti- 
ans, when they declared their Demons to be nothing elle but 
in{crnal and wicked ſpirits which ſought the deſtruttion of 
ſouls. 

2. The Devils great deſign was to draw men to the practice 
of the greateſt wickedneſs under a pretence of religion; as is 
very obſervable in all the Heathen myſteries, which the more 
recondite and hidden they were, the greater wickeaneſs lay at 
the bettom of them, and ſo were to purpoſe myſteries of ini 
quity; but now the defign of the. Goel was to promote the 
greatelt parity both of heart and liſe; There being in no 
other religion in the world, cither ſuch incomparable Precepts 
of holine a, or ſuch inconraging Promiſes to the practice of it 
(from eternal life hereafter as the reward, and the aſſiſtance 
of Gods ſpirit to help men here) or ſuch prevailing motivrs to 
perſmade men to it, from the love of God in _ to the 
world, the wndertakings ef Chriſt for us in his death and 
ſufferings, the excellent pattern we have to follow in our Sa- 
viaurs own example; now theſe =_ make it plain that the 
deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are diametrically oppo ſite to 
each other. 3. The deſign of the Devilisto ſet God and 
mankind at the greateſt diſtance from each other; the deſign of 
Chriſt in the Goſpel is ro bring them nearer together. The 
Devil firſt tempt to ſn, and then for in; he makes men pre- 
ſume to ſin,and to de ſpair becauſe they have ſinned. Chriſt 
firſt keeps men from ſin by his Precepts and threat nings, and 
then ſuppoſing i encourageth them to repent with hopes of 
pardon procured by himſelf for all truly penitent and be- 
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Chip; fo. The Trath 
| ieving finners; Thus in every thing the deſign of Chriſt and 
the 2 are contrary, —— it evident that the 
miracles wrought. in confirmation of the doctrise of Chriſt 


could be from no evil ſpirit, and therefore muſt be from a 
truly Divine power. 
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True and Divine miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 5,5, g. 


from falſe and diabolical, from the circumſtances, or the man- 
ner of their operation. There were lome peculiar ſignatures 
on the miracles of Chriſt which are nat to be found in any 


wrought by a power leſs then Divine. Which Aruobius 4rnob. c. 
well expreſſeth in theſe words to the Heathens z Poteſtg gcates (. 1. 
aliq nem nobis de ſignare, monſtrare ex omnibus illis Mag us qui * 2, 


unq uam fuere per ſecula, conſi mile aliquid Chriſto mille ima 
ex parte qui fecerit ? qui ſine ulla vi carminum, ſime berbarum 
aut graminum ſuccis, ſine ulla alig ua obſervatione ſollicita 
ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum ? Aiq ui conſtitit Chri- 
ſtam ſine ull is admi nic ulis rerum, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione, 
vel lege, omnia illa qua fecit, nominis (ni poſſibilitate feriſſe, & 
quod proprium, conſentanc um, Dev di gu um fnerat vero, nibil 
nocens aut noxi um, ſed opiferum, ſed ſalntare, ſed anxiliari- 
bus plenum bonis poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe ? He 
challengech the Hearbens to produce any one of all their 
Magicians who did the thouſand part of what our Saviour 
did: who made »ſe of none of their Magical rites and 
obſervations in what ever he did; and what ever he did was 
weerly by his own power, and was withall moſt becoming 
Goa, and moſt beneficial to the world. And thence he pro- 
ceeds to anſwer the Heathens about the miracles wrought 
by their Gods, which fell fort of thoſe of Chriſt in three 
main particulars, the manner of their working,and the number 
of them, aud the qualityof the things done. | 
1. The manner of their working , what they did was with 
a great deal of pomp and ceremony; what Chriſt did, was 
with a word ſpeakzng, and ſometimes withoutit by the touch 
of his garment : non inquiro,' non exigo, faith he, quis Deu, 
aut quo tempore, cus fuerit auxiliatus, aut quem fractum re- 
ſtit uerit ſanitati; idad ſalum audire de ders, an ſine ulli us 
adj unctione materie, i. e. medicamings alicujus ad thituns © 
merbos juſſerit ab hominibis evolure, imperauerit, fecerit; & 
2 2 emors 
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emori valetudinum canſam, & debilium corfora ad ſua remeare 
natwras. Omitting all other circumſtances, name me, laith he, 
but which of your Gods ever cured 4 diſeaſe without any ad- 
joyned matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or which of them 
ever commanded diſeaſes out of bodies by their meer touch, and 

mite removed the canſe of the diſtempers. A ſculapius, he 
Ges, cured diſeaſes, but in the way that ordinary Phyſitians 
do by preſcribing ſomething, or other to be dase by the p- 
tients, Nulla autem virtus ef medicaminibus amevere qua 
moceant ; beneficia iſta rerum, non ſunt c urantium poteſtates, 
To cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions argnes no power at all in the 
preſcriber, but vertme in the Medicine. 

2. In the namber of the perſons cured: they were very 
few which were cared in the Heathen Temples , Chrift cured 
whole multitudes, and that not in the reveſtrzes of the 
Temples where fraud and impoſture might be eaſily ſuſpect- 
ed, but in the preſence of the people who brought to him all 
manner of perſons ſick of all ſorts of diſeaſes which were 
cured by him; and theſe ſo »wmerows, that the Evangeliſt 
who records many of Chrifts miracles which had been mit- 
ted by the others, yer tells us at laſt, the miracles of Chriſt 

Ich. 21.2 gf. were ſo many that the whole world would mt contain them. 

gut now Arnobins tells the Heathens, Quid prodeſt oſtendere 

annum ant alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus ſub- 

1 venerit nemo, & plena fint omnia miſeror um infeliciumque 

/ delubra ] what matter ij it to fheW one or two cured, When 
thowſands lie continually in the T emples periſbing for want of 
cure? yea ſuch as did e/Eſculapiam ipſum precibus fatigare,, 
& invitare miſerrimss votts , that could not beg a cure of 
AEſculapias with all their earneſtneſs and import unity. 

3. In the quality of the diſeaſes cured; the cares among 
the Heathens were ſome ſlight things in compariſon of tots 
performed by Chriſt , the molt acute, the moſt Chronical, 

Gi. Ader the molt malignant of diſeaſes cured by a touch, a word, a 
de morbis thought. A learned Phyſition hath undertaken to make ir 
Buaaget. es from the circum ſtances of the ſtory, and from the 
received principles among the moſt aut henticł Phyſtiant, that 
the diſcaſes cured by our Saviour were all incarable by the 
raler of PHH if ſo, the greater the power of our Saviour, 
who- 


« 


who. cared them with ſo much facility as he did. And he 
not only cured all diſeaſes» bimſelf, but gave 4 power to 
others, who were not at all verſed in matters of art and 
{abtilty, that they ſhould do miracles likewiſe, fine f cus & 
adminicults, without any fraud or aſſiſtance : quid dicitis 6 
mentes incredule, difficiles, dure l alic nixe mortalium p upiter 
ile Capitolinus hnjuſmods poteſtatem dedit ? when did ever 
the great Jupiter Capitolinns ever give a power of working 
miracles to any; I do net ſay, faith he, of raiſing the dead, 
or caring the blind, or healing the lame, ſed ut —— re- 
du viam, pupnlam, ant vocis imperio aut manus contrettatione 


comprimeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt tri- 


vial thing with a word ſpeaking or the touch of the hand. Upon 
this Arnobius challengeth the moſt ſamous of all the Heat hen 


Magicians, Zoroaftres, Armenius, Pamphilus, Apolloni us. 


Damigero, Dardamus, Vel, Fulianna and Babalu, or any 
other renowned Magician to give pewer to any one tO make 
the dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee; or 
brirg life into a dead bedy, Or if this be too hard, with all 


their Magical rites and incantations but to do that, quad: 


ruſtic is Chriſtians juſſienibus factitatum eft nudis , which 
ordinary Chriſtians do by their meer words : So great a 
difference was there between the higheſt that could be done 
by Magick, and the /eaft that was done by the Name and 
Power of Chriſt. 


Where miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident 18 Se. 10. 


all impartial judgements that the things doexceed all created 
power. For which purpoſe we are to obſerve, that though 
impeſtures and delnſrows may go far, the p % of Magician 
further when God permits them; yet — God works mi- 
racles to confirm a Divine Teſtimony he makes it evidens that 
his power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is moſt cen 
[picuous in the caſe of Moſes and our bleſſed Saviour. Firſt 
Moſes, he began to do ſome-miracles in the preſence of Pha- 
rach and the Æ yptians, turning his rod into a Serpent; but 
we do not finde Pharaoh at all amazed at it, but ſends pre- 
ſently for the Afagicians to do the ſame, who did it (he- 


ther really or only in appearance, is not material to our Pur-+,4 g. 
E od. . 
pole), but Aran, rd walli med ap theirs,” The next time — — 
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the waters are turned into blood by Moſes, the Magicians they 
do ſo too. After this Moſes brings wp Frogs upon the Land, 
ſo do the Magicians: So that here now, is a plain and open 
conteſt in the preſence of Pharaoh and his people, between 
Moſes and the Magicians, and they try for victory over each 
other; ſo that if Moſes do no more then they, they would 
look upon him but as a Magician; but if Moſes do that 
which by the acknowledgement of theſe Magician them- 
ſelves could be only by Divine Power, then it is demonſtrably 
evident that his power was as far above the power of Ma- 
gick as God is above the Devil. Accordingly we finde it in 
the very next miracle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes, 
(which we render) /ice,the Magician are non-pluſt and give 
out ſaying in plain terms, Thu i the finger of God. And 
what greater acknowledgement can there be of Divine Power 
then the confeſſion of thoſe who ſeemed to conteſt with it, and 
to imitate it as much as poſſible? After this we finde not the 
Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the plague 
of boyles we particularly read that they could not ſtand before 
Moſes. Thus we ſee in the caſe of Moſes how evident it 
was that there was a power above all power of Magick which 
did appear in Meſes. And ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our 
bleſſed Savieur; for although Simon Magi, Apolloni uus 
or others might do ſome ſmall things, or make ſome great 
ſvew and noiſe by what they did; yet none of them ever 
came near the doing things of the lame kind which our Savi- 
our did, curing tbe born blind, reſtoring the dead to life after 
four dayes, and ſo as to live a conſiderable time after , or in 
the manner he did them, With a word, a touch, with that fre- 
quency and epenneſs before his greateſt enemies as well as 
fellewers, and in ſuch an wncontrouled manner, that neither 
Jews or Heathens ever queſtioned the truth of them. And 
after all theſe, when he was /aid in the grave after bis cru- 
ci fixion, exactly according to his own prediction, be roſe again 
the third day, appeared frequently among his Diſciples tor 
forty dajes together. Aſter which, in their preſence, he 
aſcended ap to heaven, and ſoon after, made good his promiſe 
to them, by ſeuding bis holy Spirit upon them, by which they 
ſpake with rongnes, wrought miracles, went wp and dewn 
Preaching 


. 


Preaching the Goſpel of Chrift with great boldveſ7, chear- 
fulneſs, and conftancy, and after undergoing a great deal of 
hardfvip in it, they ſcaled the truth of af they /pake with 
their Hood, laying down their /ives to give witneſs to it. 
Thus abandantly to the ſatiefattion of the minds of all good 
men bath God given the higheſt rational evidence of the truth 
of the dectrine which he hath revealed to the world. And 
thus I have finiſhed the ſecond part of my task, which con- 
cerned the rational evidence of the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion from the perions who were imployed to deliver Gods 
wind to the world: And therein have, l hope, made it evi- 
dent that both Moſet and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles did come with ſufficient rational evidence to con- 


vince the world that they were perſons immediately ſent from 
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CUAP., L 


Of the Being of God, 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God and im- 


mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced , the methed laid do un 
for proving the Divine ant hority of the Scriptures. Why 
Moſes wth not prove the Bring of God, but ſuppoſeit. The 
notion of 4 Deity very conſonant to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Tdea's, and particularly of the Idea of Cod. How we can 
form an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſnch an Idea ar- 
guet exiſtence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtitelian and Epi- 
enrean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re- 
fate d. Of the nature of the arguments Whereby we prove there 
i a God. Of uni verſal conſent and the evidence of that to 
prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls. Of neceſſity of ex- 
sſtence implyed in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God. T he order of the world and wſefulneſ; of the 
parigef it, audeſpecially of man. — an argument of a Dei- 
ty. Some higher principle proved tobe in the world then mat- 
ter and motion. The nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of its 
ſmbſiſting after death. Strange appearances in nature not 
ſolvable by the power of imagination, 


al account of the grounds of our faith, as to the per- 
ſons whom God imployes to reveal his mind to the 


Lell. 1. H Aving in the precedent book largely given a ration- 


world,if we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred records 


which 
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which we embrace as Divinely inffired, contain in them no- 

thing «»worthy of ſo great a name, or unbecoming perſons 

ſent from Sd to deliver; there will be nothing wanting to 

juſtifie our Religion in point of reaſon to be true, and of reve- 

lation to be Divine. For the Scriptures themſelves coming 

to us in the e of God, we are bound to believe them to be 

ſuch as they ↄretend to be, unleſs we have ground to queſtion 

the general foundations of all religion as wncertain, or this 

particular way of religion as not ſwitable to thoſe general 

foundations. The foundations of all religion he in t wo things; 

that there is a Ged who rules the world, and that the fen of 

men are capable of ſnbfiſting after death; for he that comes 3 

wnto Cod, muſt believe that he , and that he i arewarder of © 

them that ſeek him; ſo that if thele thing be not ſuppoſed as 

moſt agreeable to humane reaſon, we cannot imagine upon 

what grounds mankind ſhould embrace any way of religion 

at all. For if there be not a God whom I am to ſerve and 

obey, and if I have not a ſonl of an in mortal nature, there 

can be no ſufficient obligation to reiigion, nor motive in- 

ducing to it : For all obligation to obeazence mult ſappoſe the 

exiſtence of ſuch a Being which hath power to command me; 

and by reaſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and 

evil in this life, the morives engaging men to the practice of 

religion, mult ſuppoſe the certainty of a future State. If theſe 

things be ſure and the foundations of religion in general there- 

by brmly eftabl;/hed, it will preſently follow as a matter moſt 

agreeable to reaſon, that the God whom we are to ſerye 

ſhould himſelf preſcribe the way of his own worſhip ; and if 

the right of donation of that happineſs which mens ſouls are 

capab.e of be alone in himſelf, that he alone ſhould declare 

the termes on which ic may be expected; For man being a 

creature endued with a free principle of acting, which he is 

conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore not being carried to 

his end by neceſſity of nature or external violence, without the 

concurrence Of his own reaſon and choice, we muſt ſuppole 

this happine(s to depend upon the performance of ſome con- 

ditions on mans part, whereby he may demonſtrate that it 

is the matter of his Free choice, and that he freely quit all 

other ixtereſts that he might obtain the enjoyment of it. 
Aaa Which 
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Which conditions to be performed being expreſſions of mans 
obedience towards God as his Creator and Governony, and of 
his gratitade for the renders of ſo great a happineſs which is 
the free gift of his Maker , we cannot ſuppoſe any one to 
bave power to preſcribe theſe conditions, but he that hath 
power likewiſe to deprive the ſoul of ber bappineſs upon non- 
performance, and that muſt be God himſelf, But in order to 
mans wnderftanding his dury and his obligat io to obedience, 
it is neceſſary that theſe conditions mult not be /ocked up in 


the Cabinet Conncil of Heaven, but mutt be fo far deelared 


gand revealed, that he may be fully 2cquainted with thoſe 


terms which his happine(s depends upon; elſe his aged of 
them would be ec e, and his miſery wnavoidable, Had 
man indeed remained without offending his Maker, he might 
ſtill have ſtood in his favowr upon the general terms of obe- 
dience due from the creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch 
particular precepts which ſhould bear the impreſs of his 
Makers will upon them, beſide which, the whole volume of 
the Creation without, and his own reaſon within would have 
been ſufficient direfors to him in the performance of his 
duty. But be abuſing his /iberty, and being thereby guilty 
of Ayoftacy from God (asis evident by a continued propen- 
ſity to lin, and the ſtrangeneſs between God and the ſoa of 
men) a particular revelation is now become meceſſary, that 
mankind may thereby underſtand on what terms God will be 
— again, and by what means they may be reſtored into 

is favour. And /aftly, it not agreeing with the free and 
communicative nature of Divine goodneſs (which was the 
firſt original ofthe worlds Creation) to ſufler all mankind to 
periſh in their own fo//y, we muſt fuppoſe this way for mans 
recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribed, and the revelation of 
it to be ſomewhere extant in the world. So that from the 
general principles of the 6x;ſtence of God and immortality of 
the /oxl, we have deduced by clear and evident reaſon the 
weceſſity of ſome particular Divine revelation, as the 
Standard and meaſure of religion. And according to theſe 


. principles we mult examine what ever pretends to be of 


D vine revelation ; for it maſt be fwirable to that Divinens. 
ture from whom it is ſuppoſed to come, and it mult be ogyee- 
able 


wh. 
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able to the conditions of the ſeals of men; and therefore that 
which carries with it rhe greateſt evidence of Divine reve” 
lation, is, a faithful repreſentation of the State of the caſe 
between Cod and the ſouls of men, and a Divine 4;ſcovery of 
thoſe wayes whereby mens ſouls may be fitted for eternal 
happineſs. A Divine revelation then muſt be faithful and 
true in all irs narration; ; it muſt be excellent and becoming 
Cod in all its diſcoveries, And therefore all that can witty 
any reaſos be defired for proof of the Divine authority of the 
Scripenres will lie in theſe three things. Firſt, That the 
fonndations of religion ave of undonbted cert aint er that there ., 
* 4 God, and that mens ſonls art immortal. Secondly, That 
the Seriptmres de moſt faithfully relate the matters of greareſt 
antiquity therein contained ( which do moſt concern the 
hiftory of the breach between God and man.) Thirdly, 
That the Scriptmres are the only authentick records of 
thoſe Terms on which happineſs may be expefted in another 


world. 8 


begin with the firft of them, which concerns the e Sell. 2. 


iftence of God and immortality of the ſont ,, both which ſeem 
to be ſuppoted as general Prolepſes in the wrirings of Moſes, 
and as things ſo conſonant to hamane nature, that none to 
whom his writing ſhonld come could be ſuppoſed to queſtion 
them. And therefore he ſpends no time in t —_ proving 
of either of theſe, knowing to how little purpoſe his writings 
would be to fuch who denyed thefe firſt principles of alt 
religion. But beſide this there may be theſe accounts given. 
why theſe main foundations of all re/igion are no more inſiſted 
on in the firſt books of the Feripture which contain the 
original; of the world. Firſt, Becauſe theſe were in the time 
of the writing of them believed with an univerſal conſent of 
wankind. In thoſe more early dayes of the world, when the 
tradition of the firſt ages of it was more freſh and entire, it is 
ſcarce 5wagivable that men ſhould queſtion the Being of a 
Ged, when the hiſtory of the flood and the propagation of the 
World after it by the Sons of Noah, and the burning of Sodom 
and Gomorrab were ſo freſh in their memories, as having been 
done ſo few Generations before them. And by what remains 
of any hiftory of other Nations in thoſe elder times men = 
Aaa 2 
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ſo far from Atheiſm, that Polytbriſm and Idolatry were the 
common practice of the world, as is moſt evident in all 
relations of the antient Chaldeans, e/Egyptians, Pheniciang, 
and other Nations, who all ſuppoſed theſe two principles, 
as well as thoſe who ſerved the tra God. And in all pro- 
bability as men are apt to run from one extream to another, 
Polytheiſm was the firſt occaſion of Atheiſm, and Idolatry of 
irreligion. And thence we finde the firſt appearance of 
Atheiſts to be in the moſt blind and ſuperſtitious age of 
Greece, when the obſcene Poers had ſo debauched the common 
under ſtandings of the people, as to make them believe ſuch 


things concerning their Gods which were ſo incontrucus to 


humane nature, that all who had any ſenſe of goodneſs left, 
could not but loath and abher ſuch Deities. And therefore 
we finde all the flowts and jears of the reputed Atheiſt; 
among them, ſuch as Diony ſi us, _—_ Theodor, EA. 
hemerus, Meſſenixsand others, were caſt upon their venerable 
Deities, which they ſo ſolemnly worſhipped : who had been 
before as Eubemerus plainly told them, poor mortal men, 
and thoſe not of the beſt reparation neither: and therefore 
as the Epicærean in Tully well ſayes, omnu cor um cultus efſet 
in luctu, the moſt ſuitable devorion for them had been /a- 
menting their death, Now when theſe common Deities were 
ſo much derided by intelligent men, and yet the order of the 
world ſeemed to tell them there was really a God, though 
thoſe were none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, ſuch as 
Democritus and Epicurns, ſet themſelves to work to ſee if 
they could ſel ve the Phexomena of nat ure without a Deity, 
and therefore aſſerted the origine of the uni verſe to be only 
by a fortaitons concourſe of infinite little particles, but 
herein they befooled themſelves and their greedy folowers, 
who were glad to be rid of thoſe anxieties of mind which the 
thoughts of a Deity and an immortal ſoul did cauſe. within 
them. And although Lucretius in a brapado tells us of his 
Adiſter, that When mens minds were ſunk, under the burden of 
religion, 


Ham- 


of 


Humana ante oculos f edt cum vita jaceret — _ 
. . 4 40% 


In terris oppreſſa you ſub religione : 
Primum Grains homo mortals tollere contra 


Eſt oculos anſus, primuſq ue obſiſtere contra. 


that Epicurns was the firſt true Gyant Who durſt encounter the 
Gods, and if we believe him, overthrew them in open field; 


Luare religio pe dibus ſubjelta viciſſim 


Obteritur, nos ex4quat victoria clo. 


Yet Cotta in Tally reports the iſſuec of this hattel quite other- 
wiſe, for although the greateſt trium pb in chis victory had 
been only to become like the beaſts that periſÞ, yet if we 
believe Cotta, Epicurus was ſo far from gaining any of his 
beloved eaſe and pleaſure by his ſentiments, that nerer was 
School-boy more afraid of a red, nor did any enemy more 
dread a Conqueror, then Epicnrus did the thoughts of a God 
and death, Nec quenquem vidi qui magis ea que timenda 


filence it; but (whatever there be in the air) there is an 
Elaflical power in conſcience that will bear its ſelf up not- 
withſtanding the weight chat is laid upon it. And yet after 
all the labours of Epicurut, he knew it was to no purpoſe to 
endeavor to root out wholly the — of a Deity out of the 
world, becauſe of the unanimous conſent of the world in it; 
and therefore he admits of it as a neceſſary Prolepſis or 
Anticip. tion of humane nut ure, quod in omninm animis 
deer nm notionem impreſſiſſet ipſa nat ura, that nat uxe its (elf 


had ſtamped ar Idea of God upon the minds of men; cam enim De Nat. 
won inſtituto aliquo, ant more ant lege fit opinie conſtituta, Dror. lib. 1 
manet at que ad unum omni um firma conſenſio, intelligi necſſe 4. 


eſt. Deor eſſe, quoniam infitas eurum, vel petius innatas Cogny- 
tiones haleamus; de quo autem omninm natura conſentit, id 
werum eſſe neceſſe eſt, ; Velleins the Epicurtan argues. 
Since the belief of s Deity, neither riſe from cuſtom nor was 
enntted:by Law; yet is unanimoully afſgnted to by al man- 
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eſſe negaret, timeret ; mortem dico & Deos. So hard it is for N z. 


an Epic urcan even after he hath praſtitated his conſcicnce, to tap. 86. 
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kind, it neceſſarily follows that there muſt be a Deity, be- 
cauſe the Idea of it is ſo natural tous. If it were thus ac- 
knowledged in the Philoſophical age of Greece, when men 
bent their wits to unſetile the belief of ſuch things as tended 
to religion ; how much more might it be eſteemed a general 
principle of humane nature in thoſe elder times, when not 
ſo much as one diſſenter appeared that we read of among 
the more antient Nations? But Secondly, it was leſs need- 
ſul for Moſes to inſiſt much on the proof a Deity in his writ- 
ings, when his very imployment and the hiſtory he wrote, 
was the greateſt evidence that there was one. Could any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God or no, who had 
heard his vojce at mount Sinai, and had received a Law 
from him, who had been preſent at ſo many miracles which 
were done by Meſes in e/Egypt and the Wilderneſs ? What 
more evident demerſtration of God could be defired, then 
thoſe many unparalleld miracles , which were wrought 
among them? And thoſe who would not be convinced by 
them that there was a God, would certainly be convinced by 
nothing. Thirdly, It was unfuicable to the purpoſe of Mo- 
ſes to go about to prove any thing he delivered by the meer 
Force of humane reaſon, becauſe he writ as a perſon imployed 
by God, and therefore by the argaments on which t ey 
were to believe his Teſtimony in what ever he writ, they 
could not but delieve there was a God that imployed him, 
And from hence it is that Maſes with ſo much AMA. jeſty and 
Anthority begins the Hiſtory of the Creation with I» the 
beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, There 
could be no greater evidence that there was an infinitely 
wiſe, good, and powerful God, then that the Vniverſe was 
produced out of »othing by him, and what.reaſon could 
there be to diſtruſt his Teſtimony who relates it, who mani- 
ſeſted not only that there was a God, but that he was im- 
ployed by him, by the miracles which he wrought : ſo that 
all our former diſcoarſe concerning the evidences of Divine 
revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtratios of a Deity ; for 
if there be ſuch a power which can alter the courſe of nature 
when he pleaſe, the Being wherein it is, muſt needs be 5»fi- 
nite; which is the ſame which we mean by God. 


But 


2 


to any thing of Divine revelation, we want not ſufficient 
evidence in point of reaſem to prove to them the exiſtence of 
a Deity, In order to which,1 ſhall clear theſe following pro- 
poſitions, 

I. That the true notion of a Drity i moſt agreeable to the 
facnltirs of mens ſouls, «nd moſt conſonant 16 reaſon and the 
light of nat ure. 

2. That thoſe who will not believe that there is a God, 
do believe other things on far leſt reaſon, and myſt by their own 
principles deny ſome things which are apparently tr ue. 

3. That we have as certain evidence that there ts a God, as 
it is poſſible for ms to hade, cenſideriug his nit ure. 


T hat the trie notion of God is moſt agreeable to the faculties Prop. 1. 


of mens ſonls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the light of 
nature: 1... that the [dra of God, (or that which we con- 
ceive in our minds when we think of God) is fo far from 
being any wayes repngnant to any principle of reaſon within 
us, that it is hd to pitch on any other notion which bath 
ſewer entanglements init, to a mind ſo far Metaphyſical as to 
abſtraft from ſenſe and prejudice. I grant it very difficalt, 
nay smpe«ſſible, ſor thoſe to have any true fetled notion of 
a God, u ho ſearch for an Idea of lum in their fancies, and 
were never conſcious to themſelves of any higher faculty in 
their ſouls then meer imagination. Such may have imaginem 
fovis or galeate Minerva, as he in Tally ſpeaks, ſome [dra 
of an I in their winds, but none of a trat God, For we 
may as ſoon come by the ſight of celewrs to underſtand the 
vat ure Of ſornds, as by any corporal phantaſmes come to have 
a true Idea of God.” And although ſometimes an Idea be 
taken for that impreſſion of things which is lodged in che 
P hemaſie, yet here we take it ina more general ſenſe, as it 
contains the repreſentation of any thing in the mind, as it is 
commonly {aid in the Schools, that the Divine [atele doth 
underſtand things by their 7dea's, which are nothing elſe 
but the thing themſelves as they are objeftively repreſented 
to the under ſtan ding. So that an Ida in its general ſenſe in 
which we tale it, is nothing elſe but the objective being of a 
thing as it termimates the mat ſtunding: and is the form of 
the: 


»# 
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the act of Intelliction: that which is then immediately re- 
preſented to the mind in its perception of things, is the Idea or 
not ien Of it, Now ſuch an /4ea as this is, may be either trat 
or falſe. For better «nderſtanding of which we muſt con- 
ſider that an Idea in the ſonl may be conſidered tw] wayes, 
1. As it is a wode of cogitation or the act of the ſoul appre- 
hending an object; now this way no Idea can be falſe , tor as 
it is an af of the mind, every [dea hath its truh; for whe- 
ther I imagine a gelden mountain ot another, it matters not 
here , for the one Idea is as true as the other, confidering it 
weerly as an af of the mind. For the mind is as really im- 
ployed about the one as the other; as the will is about an 
ob jeſt whether it be feafible or no. 2. The Idea may be con- 
ſidered in regard of its objective reality, or as it repreſents 
ſome o#tward obj. ;, now the truth or falſboed of the Jaca 
lies in the underitanding paſling j#dgement concerning the 
ont ward object as exiſtent which doth correſpond to the Idea 
which is in the mind. And the proneneſs of the ander ſtand- 
ings error in this caſe ariſeth from the different vature of 
thoſe things which are repreſented to the mind, for ſome of 
them are general and abFraFed things, and do not at all 
ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the nature of truth, of a Being, of cogi- 
tation; other Ideas depend upon exiſtence ſuppoied, as the 
1dea of the Sun, which I appreher.d in my mind becauſe [ 
have ſeen it; but beſides theſe there are other 7dea's in the 
mind which the anderſtanding forms within its ſelf by its own 
power as it is a principle of cogitation ; ſuch are thoſe wh ch 
are called entia ratianis, and have no other exiſtence at all but 
only in the ander ſtanding, as Chimæra's, Centaures, &c. Now 
as to theſe, we are to obſerve, that although the compoſition 
of theſe things together by the wnderſtaxding, be that which 
makes thele Ide to be only fictitious, yet the under ſtanding 
would not be able to compound ſuch things, were they not 
ſeverally repreſented to the mind; as unleſs we had known 
what a horſe and a man had been, our minds could not have 
conjoyned them together in its apprehenſion. So that in 
theſe which are the moſt fiftiriow Idea t, we ſee, that al- 
though the Idea its ſelf be a meer creature of the underſtand- 
ing, yet the mind could not form ſuch an [dra but upon pra- 
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exiſtent matter, and ſome objective reality mult be ſuppoſed 
in order to the intelleftnal conception of theſe Auomalous 
entityes, By which we ſee that that ſtrange kind of owni- 
petency Which ſome have attributed to the wnderftcnding, 
lies not in a power of conceiving things wholly impoſſible, or 
fancying 1dea's of abſolute non-entiryes , but in a kind of 
African copulation of Tuch ſpecies of things together, which 
in nature ſeem wholly incompoſſible, (as the Schools ſpeak} 
or have no congraity at all in the order of the wniverſe. So 
that had there never been any ſuch things in the world as 
matter and motion, it is very hard to conceive, how the un- 
derſtanding could ha ve formed within its ſelf the variety of 
the Fecies of ſuch things, which are the reſults of thoſe two 
grand principles of the Univerſe. But becauſe it is fo im- 
poſſible for minds not very contemplative and Metaphyſical 
to abſtraft from matter, thence it is we are apt to imagine 
ſuch a power in the underſtanding, whereby it may form 
1dea*s of ſuch things which have no objective reality at all. 
I grant thoſe we call entia rations have no external reality 2s 
they are ſuch; but yet ] ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the 
world,and the corporeal phantaſmes of out ward beings, are the 
foundation of the ſouls conception of thoſe ent ityes, which have 
no exiſtence beyond the hamane Iutellect. 
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The great enquiry then is, how far this Plaſtick power of Sect. 4. 


the under ſtanding, may extend its ſelf in its forming an Idea 
of Cod. That there is ſuch a one in the minds of men, is evi- 
dent to eyery one that conſulrs his on faculties, and en- 
quires of them, whether they cannot apprehend a ſetled and 
conſiſtent notion of a Being which is abſolntely perfect. For 
that is all we underſtand by the Idea of God; not that there 
is any ſuch connate Idea in the ſoul, in the ſenſe which con- 
vate Ideas ate commonly underſtood ; but that there is a 
faculty in the ſoxl, whereby upon the free uſe of reaſon it can 
form within its ſelf a ſetled notion of ſuch a Being, which is as 
perfect as it is poſſible tor us to conceive a Being to be. If 
any difficulty be made concerning the forming fach a notion 
in ones mind, let the perſon who ſcruples it, only enquire of 
himſelf, whether he judge all Beings in the wor/d equal; 
whether a muſbrome hath in it all the perfections which man 
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bath 7 which 1 ſuppoſe none, who have a minde within them 
can queſtion. If then it be granted that man hath ſome 
perfelt ions in him above inferiour creatures, it will be no mat- 
ter of difficulty to ſhew wherein may exceeds other inferi- 
our Brings. For is not life a greater peyfef4ion then the 
want of it ? is not reaſon and knowledge, a perſectien above 
ſenſe ? and ſo let us proceed to thoſe things, wherein one 
man differs from another; for it is evident, that all men are 
not of equal accompliſhments , is not then forecaſt and pra- 
dence above incogitancy and folly ? is not the knowledge of 
cauſes of things better then ffupidity and ignorance ? 15 not 
beneficence and liberality more noble then parſimony and- 
narrewneſ; of Spirit? is not true goodneſs far above debaxchery 
and intemperance # and are not all theſe far better, when 
they are joyned with ſuch a power as hath no limits or 
bound; at all? Now then is it not poſſible for a mans ind, 
proceeding in its ordinary way of inteflefion , to form a 
wotion of ſuch a Being, which hath wiſdom, goodneſs and 
power in it, without any lis its and houndt at all, or any of 
thoſe abatements which any of theſe perfefions are found 
with in wn For it is unconceivable, that the mind of man 
can atrribate to its ſelf abſelnteperſeFtion, when it cannot but 
ſeeits own de in thoſe things it excells other cyeatares 
in; and ſuppoling it bad power, goodneſs, and knowledge far 
above what it hath , yet it cannot but fay, that theſe ger- 
fection would be greater if it were a[wayes poſſeſſed of 
them, and it were »mpoffrble that it ſhould ever ceaſe to be, 
or not have deen. So that now joyning infinite goodneſs, 
wiſdom ard yo we, with eternity and neceſſity of 257 ncr, the 
reſalt is the notion of a Bring abſolutely perfect. So that now 
who ever queſtions the — of fuch a notion or Idea 
to the fac wires of mens ſoxls, mult queſtion the truth of bis 
own facxtries, and the method they proceed in, in their 
cleareſt conceprions and rutiormnations, And the mind of man 
may as well queſtion the tr h of any Idea it bath within its 
ſelf, as of che we now diſcourſe of. Nay it may be far 
ſooner pwzled in any of thoſe Idea. which are rranſwirted 
into the P ſie by the impreſſions of corporeal Brings upon 
the Organs of ſexſe, then in this more intellectual and ab- 
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racted Idea, which depends wholly upon the mind, 


All the diffcxity now is, whether this Idea of ſuch an ab- Set. 5. 


ſol mtely perfect Being, be any thing elſe bur the underſtand- 
ings Flaftich power, whereby it can anire all theſe perfeftions 
together in one conception, or doth it neceſſarily imply, that 
there mult be ſuch a Fung really exiffent, or elſe I could 
never have formed ſuch a ſetled notion of him in my tnind ? 
To this | anſwer, 1. It is as much as I deſire at preſent, that 
the forming of ſuch an Iden in the mind, is as ſwirable and 
agreeable our faculties, as the forming the conception of any 
other Being in the world. For hereby it is moſt evident, 
that the zerion of a God imports nothing incongr nous to rea- 
ſon, or repugnant to the faculties of our ſouls; but that the 
wind will form as ſetled and clear a notion of God, as of any 
thing which in the judgement of Epicarmws, bis infallible 
ſenſes did the molt aſſure him of. So that there can be no 
ſhadow of a yrrtence, why any ſhould reject the Being of a 
God, becauſe of the swp»ſſibility ro conceive any ſuch Being 
as God is. If to this it be objeRed, that ſuch things are im- 
plyed in this Idea, which make it nnconceivable, in that all the 
perfeltions in this Being are ſappeſed tobe infinite, and infinity 
tranſcends onr capacity of apprehenſion, To this I anſwer, 
1. That thoſe who deny $»fimity in Cod, muſt neceſſarily at- 
tribute ic to ſomerhing elie, as to i»finize ſpace, infinity of 
ſuccrſſions of ages and perſons, if the world were eternal; 
and therefore it is moſt wrreaſonable torejeRt any notion for 
that, which it is poſſible, but if I deny that, I muſt attri- 
bute it to ſome thing elſe, to whoſe 1dea it is far leſs proper 
then it is to Gods, 2. Leaſt | ſhould rather ſeek to avoid 
the argument then to fatisfie it, I fay, that though — 
as infinite cannot be comprehended, yet we may clearly and 
ditinfily apprehend a Being to be of that nature, that no 
limits can be aſſignedto it, as to its power Or preſence; which 
is as much as ro underſtand it to be infinite. The ratio 
formalss of wfinity may not be underſtood clearly and di- 
ſtinctiy, but yet the Being which is infinite may be, Infpnity 
its ſelf cannot be on this account, berauſe bow ever poſitive 
we apprebend it, yet we al wayes apprehend it in a negative 
1 , becaule we conceive it by denying all [imitations and 
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bounds to it; but the Being which is infinite we apprehend 
in a po ſitive manner, although not adequately, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we may clearly 
and diſtinctly ſee the Sea, though we cannot diſcover th. 
bounds of it; ſo may we clearly and diſtinctiy apprehend ſome 
perfeftions of God when we fix our minds on them, although 
we are not able to graſp them all together in our narrow and 
confined intellefs , becauſe they are Jufinite, Thus we ſee 
that Gods Txfinity doth not at all abate the clearneſs and di- 
ftinftneſs of the notion which we have of Cod; ſo that though 
the perfection of God are without hound, or limits, yet it 
bears no repygnancy at all to mens natural faculties to have 
a ſetiled Jaca of a Being Infinitely perfect in their 
minds. 

To the Q»eſti5n I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant to reaſon then the contrary, that this Idea of 
Cod upon the mind of man, is no meerly fictitious Idea, but 
that it is really imprinted there by that God whoſe Idea it is, 
and therefore doth ſuppoſe a realty in the thing — 
dent to that objective reality which is in the underſtanding, 
For although l am not ſo well ſatisfied that the meer object iv. 
reality of the Idea of God doth exceed the efficiency of the 
mind, as that Idea is nakedly conſidered in its ſelf, becauſe 
of the unlimited power of the ander ſtanding in conception: 
Yet I fay, conſidering that Idea in all the c:rcamſtances of it, 
it ſeems highly probable that it is no meer en ratienis, or fig- 
ment of the ander anding; and that will appear on theſe 
confiderations. 1. This Idea is of ſuch a natare as could not 
be formed from the anderſtandings confederation of any cor- 
poreal phantaſmr. Becauſe whatever hath any thing of matter 
in it, involves of neceſſity many imperfections along with it; 
for every part of matter is diviſible into more parts. Now it is 
a thing evident to natural light, that it is a greater perfection 
not to be div;ſiblerhen to be ſo. Beſides, corporeal phantaſms 
are ſo far from helping us in forming this Idea, that they 
alone hinder us from a diſtindi conception of it, while we at- 
tend to them; becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to ſuch 
a being. So that this 7dea however muſt 2 pure at of In- 
tellection, and therefore ſuppoſing there were no other facul- 
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ty in man but imagination, it would bear the greateſt repug- 
nancy to our conceptions , and it would be according to the 
principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſophers, a thing 
wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of God, unleſs with Epicu- 
ru we imagine him to be cor portal, which is to ſay he is no 
God. Which was the reaſon that Tah ſaid Epicarus did on- 
ly nomine ponere , re tellere Deos, becauſe ſuch a notion of 
Gd is repugnant to natural light. So that if this Idea doth 
wholly abſtract from corporeal phantaſms, it thereby appears 
that there is a higher faculty in mans ſoul then meer imagi- 
nation, and it is hardly conceivable whence a faculty which 
thus extends its ſelf to an infinite objelt, ſhould come but 
from an infinite Being : eſpecially if we conſider , 2. That 
the under ſtanding in forming this Idea of God, doth not by 
diſtin ct, firſt collect one terfectios, and then another, and 
at laſt nice theſe together, but the ſimplicity and unity of all 
theſe perfection is as neceſſarily conceived as any of them. 
Granting then that the underſtanding by the obſerving of 
ſeveral perfectians in the world, might be able to abſtraft theſe 
ſeverally from each being wherein they were, yet whence 
ſhould the Jaca of the unity and inſeparability of all theſe 
perfection come? The mind may, it is true, knit ſome thingy 
together in fiftitious Idea's , but then thoſe are ſo far from 
unity with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual repagnancy to one another, which makes them proper 
entia rations ;, but theſe ſeveral perfefFions are fo far from 
ſpeaking repag nancy to each other, that the wnity and inſepa> 
rability of them is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, 
as any other perfection whatſoever. So that from hence it ap- 
pears that the conſideration of the perfection: which are in 
the creatures, is only an occaſion given to the miad to help it 
in its Idea of God, and not that the Idea its ſelf depends up- 
on thoſe perfection as the cauſes of it; as in the cleareſt 
Mathematical truth the manner of demonſtration» may be 
neceſſary to help the underſtanding to its clearer afſext ; 
though the things in themſelves be undoubtedly rrae. For 
all minds are not equally capable of the ſame ry#ths, ſome 
are of quicker apprebenfion then others are; now although 
to ſlower —ͤ— more particular way of demon- 
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ſtrating things be neceſſary, yet the traths in themſelves are 
equal, Trough they have not equal evidence to ſeveral per. 
ſons. 

3. It appears that this is no meer fiftitions Idea from the 
uniformity ol it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from 
the entanglements of corporeal phamtaſms. Thoſe we call 
entia rations, we find by experience in our nt, that they 
are formed ad placiewm ;, we may imagine them as many 
wayes as we pleaſe , but we ſee it is quite otherwiſe in this 
Idea of Ged , for in thoſe attributes or perfections which by 
the light of nature we attribute to God, there is an fr 
conſent in all thoſe who have devefted cheir minds of corpereal 
phantaſms in their conceptions of God. For while men have 
agreed that the jet of their Idta is a — abſolmiely per- 
fe8, chere hath been no diſſent in the perfecſioa whith have 
been attributed to it; none have queſtioned but infinite 
wiſdom, goedn:ſs, and power, joyned with neceſſity of exiſtence, 
have been all implyed in this dee. So that it is ſcarce pol- 
ſible ro inſtance in any one Idea, no not of thoſe thin 
which are moſtobvioxs to our ſenſes, wherein there hath 
been ſo great an uni formity of mens conceprions as in this Ida 
of Ged. And the moſt groſs corporeal Idea of the moſt fen- 
ſible matter bath been more lyable to bears and diſputes 
among Philoſophers , then this Idea of a bring Infinite and 
purely ſpiritaal. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent pro. 
poſition , that this Idea of God is very conſonant to natural 
light, for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhould be ſo ai 
verſal a conſent of minds in this Idea, were it not anatural 
reſult from the free w/e of our reaſen and faculties. And 
that which adds farther weigh: to this argument, is, that al- 
though Iefonity be ſo neceflarily imiye d in this Jaca of G 0 
yet men do not attribute all ind of 7rfimire things to God , 
for there being conceivable Infinire number , Infinite longi- 
rade, as well as infinite po wer and knowledge, our minds rea- 
dily attribute the /atter to gd, and as readily abſtraZ the 
other from his nature, which is an argument this Ide is not 
fectitious, but argues reality in the thing correſpondent to our 
conception of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt pro- 
polition, viz. that the notion of a God à very ſmitable to the 
Facultie 
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Thoſe who deny that there is a God, do afſert other things Seck. 7. 
on far leſs evidenge of reaſon, and muſt by their owa — Prep. 2. 


deny ſome things Which are apparently true. One would expect 
that ſuch perſon; who are apt to condemn the whole world 
of folly in believing the truth of Religion, and would fain 
be admired as men of a deeper reach , and greater wit and 
 fagacity then others, would when they have exploded « Deity, 
ac leaſſ give us ſome more rational and conſiſtent account of 
things, then we can give that there is a G .A. But on the con- 
trary we find the reaſon; on which they rejeft a Deity ſo la- 
mentably weak, and ſo eaſily reterted upon themſelves, and 
the hypotheſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity ſo precarions, 
obſcure and wecertain , that we need no other - to 
evince the reeſonableneſ; of Religion, then from the manifeſt 
folly as well as impiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we 
ſhall make evident by thele tuo thihgs. 1. That while the y 
deny a Deity, they aſſert other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That 
by thoſe principles on which they deny 4 Deity, they muſt deny 
ſome things Which art apparently true. 

1. That they aſſert ſome things en far leſt reaſon then we do 
that there j a Cod. For if there be not an infinitely powerful 
God who produced the world out of nothing , it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow according to the different principles of the 
Ariſtotelian and Epicurean Atheiſts , that eicher the wor/d 
was as it is from all eternity, or elle that it was at firſt ade 
by the forrnitoxs concenrſe of Atoms. Now 1 appealto the 
reaſon of any per ſon whe hath the free wſe of it, Whether 
either of the ſe two Hypotheſes urged with the ſame or great- 
er difficukies, &. be not tar more weakly proved, chen the 
exiflence of a Deity is, or the produttion of the world by 
him. 

1. Theꝝ rum themſelves into t he ſame difficultierwhich they 
would avoid in the belief of a Deity; and nothing can be a 
greater evidence of an iat angled mund then this is: To deny 
a thing becauſe of ſome afficxiry in it, and head of it to 
aſſert another thing which 15 chargeable with the very fame 
difficalry-in a higher degree, Thus hen hey rei Deiry;. 
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becauſe they cannot underſtand what 5»finizy means, both 
theſe Hypotheſes are — to the ſame intricacy in appre- 
bending the nature of ſomething Infinite. For according to 
the Epicareans, there muſt be an 7zfinite pace, and what 
greater eaſe to the mind is there in conceiving an Idea of that 
then of an Infinite Being. And if the world be eternal, there 
muſt have been paſt an 1» finite ſucceſſion of ages, and is not 
the underſtanding as eaſily loſt in this, as in an eternal Being 
which created the world? For if the courſe of Generations 
in the world had no beginning at all, ( which neceſſarily 
follows upon the eternity of the werid) then an infinite num- 
ber of ſucceſſions arealready pa, and if paſs then at an end, 
and ſo we find an Infinite which hath had an end, which is a 
conſequence becoming one who avoids the belief of a Deity , 
becauſe Infinity is an anconcejvable thing. Beſides it 
the number of Generations hath been Infinite, theſe 
two conſequences Will unavoidably follow, which the reaſon 
of any one but an Athetſt would ſtartle at, that one Infinite 
may be greater then another, and that the part is equal to 
the whole, For let him fix where he pleaſe in the comrſe of 
Generations , I demand whether in the Great-grana-fatheys 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite or Infinite , if 
finite, then it had a beginning, and ſo the world not eternal; 
if infinite, then Lask, Whether there were not a longer ſac- 
ceſ110n of Generations in the time of his great rand-chilaren, 
and ſo there muſt be a number greater then The which was 
isfinite , for the former ſweceſsi0n was infinite, and this hath 
more Generations in it then that had; but if it be ſaid that 
they were equal, becauſe both i finite, then the ſucceſtios of 
Generations to the Grand: father, being but a part of that 
which extends to his grand- children and poſterity, the part is 
equal to the whole, And is not now the notion of an Infinite 
Being enough to ſtumblean Atheiſt reaſon, when it can ſo 
nimbly ſeap over fo apparent contradictions ? I inſiſt not on 
this as an evident demonſtration to prove a Deity, which poſ- 
ſibly it may not amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate 
the impeſgibility of our underſtandings comprehending the 
nature of Infinity. But however it doth moſt evidently 
dewonftrate the folly and wnreaſonableneſs of the Atheiſt = 
re jects 
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rejects the Being of God on the account of his Z*finiry, when 
his underſtanding is more /oft in apprehending an infinite 

ucceſcion of Generations which follows from his [mppoſition 
of the eternity of the world. If then it be 5moſcible, as it 
is, upon any principles whatſoever, to avoid the conceprion 
of ſomewhat infinite and eternal, either matter or ace, or 
ſome Being, let any one pen to his own rea en whether 
it be not more agreeable to that, to attribute theſe perſecti- 
ens to ſuch a Being to whoſe Idea they neceſſarily belong , 
then to attribmie them to this world in whoſe conception they 
are not at all implyed; but on the contrary they do far more 
puzzle our wnderftandings then when we conceive them to be 
in God, If ſomewhat muſt ha ve a continued duration, and 
be of an unbounded nature, how much more rational is 
it to conceive wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to be conjoyned 
with eternity and infinity , then to beltow theſe attributes 
upon an empty Face, or upon dull and unactive mattey ? 
It cannot be reaſon then, but ſome more baſe and anworthy 
principle which makes the Atheiſt queſtion the Being of 
God, becauſe his perfections are anconceivable, when accord- 
ing to his own principles the molt puzzling attributes of God 
return upon his with more force and violence, and that in a 
more inexplicable manner. 

As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things himſelſ which he 9% g 
rejects the Being of God for, ſo he admits them upon far 
weaker ground; then we do attribute them to God. If any 
thing may be made evident to mans natural reaſon concern. 
ing the exiſtence of a Being 10 infinite as God is, we doubt not 
but to make it appear that we have great afſ#rance of the 
Being of God; but how far muſt the Atheiſt go, how heartily 
mult he begg before his Hypetheſis either of the fortwitows 
concourſe ot Atoms, or eternity of the world will be granted 
to him. For if we ſtay till he proves either of theſe by evi- . 
dent and demonſtrative reaſons, the wor/d may have an end "$a 
before he proves bis Atoms could give it a beginning; and we 
may find it eternal, aparte poſt, before he can prove it was 
ſo a parte ante. For the proof of a Deiry, we appeal to his 
own faexlties, reaſon and conſcience , we make wſe of argu» 
ments before his ces: we bring the aui verſal ſenſe of man- , 
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kind along with us: But for bis principlis, we muſt wholly 
alter the preſent ftage of the world , and crumble the whole 
Univerſe into little particles; we muſt grind the Sun to 
powder, and by a new way of interrment turn the earth into 
duſt and aſhes, before we can ſo much as imagine how the 
world could be framed. And when we have thns far begged 
leave to imagine things to be what they never were, we 
muſt then ſtand by in ſome infinite ſpace to behold the 
frickings and-dancings about of thele little particles of 
matter, till by their frequent ranceunters and juſtlings one 
upon another, they at laſt /;zk themſelves together, and run 
ſo long in a round till they make whirl-pools enough for Sun, 
Moos , and Stars, and all the bodies of the Univerſe to 
emerge out of. But what was it which at firſt ſer theſe little 
particles of matter in motion Whence came ſo great variety 
in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſities in bodies as 
there are in the world ? How came theſe caſual motions to 
hit ſo luckily into ſuch admirable contrivancesas are in the 
Univerſe ? When once I ſeea thowſand blind men run the 
point of a ſwordin at a key-hole without ove miſſing; when 
I find them all friaking together ina Spacious field, and ex- 
actly meeting all at laſt in the very m4dale of it; when I once 
find as T'»{ly (peaks, the Annals of Ennixe fairly written in 
a heap of ſand, and as Keplers wife told him, à room full of 
berbs moving up and down, fall dow» into the exact order of 
ſallets , 1 may then think the Aromical Hypotheſis probable, 
and not before. But what evidence of reaſon, or demon- 
Frat ion have we that the great bodies of the world did reſult 
from ſuch a motion of theſe ſmall particles ? It is poſſibſe to 
be ſo, ſaith Epicure , what if we grant it poſſible? can no 
things in the world be, which it is peſaible might have been 
otherwiſe ? What elſe thinks Epicurus of the Generations of 
things now? they are ſuch certainly as the vorid now is, and 
yet he believes it was once otherwiſe : Muſt therefore a bare 
poſribility of the contrary make us deny our reaſon , ſilence 
conſcience, contraditt the uni verſal Fur | of mankind by ex- 
cluding a Deity out of the world ? But whence doth it ap- 
pear poſzible ? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame nature 
with che world produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a con- 
: Ha . courſe 
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courſe of Atoms Or is it becauſe we find in natural beings, 
how much theſe particles of matter lerve to ſelve the Phæ- 
nome na Of nature ? Bur doth it at all follow, becauſe now 
under Divine providence which wiſely orders the wor/d, and 
things in it, that theſe particles with their ſeveral affeftions 
and motion, may give us a tolerable account of many appear- 
ances as to bodies, that therefore the Univerſe had its vrig;- 
»al meerly by a concretiow of theſe without any Divine hand 
to order and direct their motion ? But of this more, when we 
come to the creation of the world; our defign now is only 
to compare the notion of a Deity, and of the Atheiſt; Hypo- 
tbe ſis in point of perſpicuity and evidence Of reaſon : of which 
let any one who bath reaſon judge. Thus we ſee how the 
Atheiſt in denying a Deity, muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead 
of it, which is preſſed with the ſame, if not greater d;fficul- 
ties, and proved by far leſs reaſon. 
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The Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which he denyes a God, Fect. . 


wſt deny — which are apparently true. Which will 
be evident by our running over the molt plauſible pretences 
which he inſiſts upon, 
1.Becauſe the Being ofGod cannot be demonſtrated. But how 
doth the Atheiſt mean it? is it becauſe God cannot be demon- 
ſtrated to ſenſe , that we cannot digito monſtrari & dicier hic 
eſt, point at him with our fingers? It is a fgn there is little of 
reaſon left, where ſenſe is made the only Umpire of all kinds 
of Beings. Muſt all Intellectual Brings be proſcribed out of 
the order of Nature, becauſe they cannot paſs the ſcrutiny 
of ſenſe ? And by the ſame yeaſox all colours ſhall be daſbed 
out becauſe they cannot be heard; all noiſes ſilenced becauſe 
they cannot be ſeen; for why may not one ſenſe be ſet to 
judge of all object of ſenſe with far more reaſon , then ſenſe 
ts ſelf be ſet as judge over intelleftnal Beings ? But yet it is 
wiſely done of the Atbeiſt to make ſenſe bis judge; for if we 
once appeal to this, he knows our cauſe is loſt , tor as be ſaid 
of a Phyſician when one asked him, whether he had any 
experience of him, no ſaid he, S. periculnm fecifſem, non 
viverem ; If I had tryed bim, I had been dead ere noW ; 
ſo here, If Cd were to be tryed by the judgement of 
ſenſe, be muſt ceaſe to be Cod; for how can an infinite and 
ccc 2 ſrirignal 
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ſpiritual Being be diſcerned by the judgiment Of ſenſe, and 
if he be not an infinire and ſpiritual Bring, he is not God, 
But it may be the Atheiſts meaning is not ſo groſs, but he 
intends ſuch a demenſtration to reaſon as that two and two 
make fonr, or that the whole i greater then the parts ; with 
ſuch a demonſtration he would fit down contented. But will 
no leſs then this ſerve him? what becomes then of the 
worl.ls being made by a fortwitous concourſe of Atoms is this 
as evident, as that two and two make four ? And will the 
Philoſophical Atheiſt really believe rothing in nature, but 
what 15 as evident to him in material Beings, as that the whole 
greater then the parts ? By any means let Atrbeiffts then 
write Philoſophy, that at laſt the c/ochs in London may ſtrike 
together and the Philoſophers agree; for I ſuppoſe none of 
them queſtion that. But yet it is poſſible the Atheiſt may in 
a good humour abate ſome thing of this, and mean by de- 
monſtratien ſuch a proof as takes away all difficulties. If he 
mears as to the ground of aſſent, we wndertake it; if as tothe 
ol jelt api re hended, we re ject it as anreaſonable, beeaule it is 
impoſſible a Being infinite ſhould be comprebended by us; for 
if it could, it were no longer infinite. But let us try this 
principle by other things, and how evident is it, that on this 
account ſome things muſt be denyed which himſelf will con- 
fels to be true? for inftance, that of probrium Philoſophor um, 
the divi bility Of quantity, Or extended matter into finite and 
; finite parts; let him take which fide he pleaſe, and ſee 
whether by the force of the arguments on either fide, if he 
hold to this principle, he mult not be forced to deny that there 
is any ſuch thing as matter in the world : and then we may 
well have an infinite empty Mace, when by the force of this 
one Principle, both God and matter are baniſhed quite out of 
the world. But if the Arheift will but come one ſtep /ower, 
and by his demenſtration intend nothing elſe but ſuch a /af- 
ficient proef ol it, as the nature of the thing is capable of, he 
will not only ſpeak moſt conſonantly to reaſon, but may be 
in ſome hopes ot gaining ſatifaction. For it is molt evident, 
that all tinngs are not capable of the like way of proof, and 
that in ſome caſes the poſſibility of the contrary mult be no 
hindrance to an undi ubted aſſent, What theſe proofs are, will 
— 5 appear 
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appear afterwards. come to the next ground of the 4rheifts 
opinion, which is, 

2. The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove 4 
Deity. But let us grant that ſome arguments will not do it, 
doth it therefore follow that none can do it? What if ſome 
have proved the Sun to be the center of the world, and the 
motion of the earth, by very weak arguments, will the Atheift 
therefore queſtion it ? what if Zpicarms bath proved his 
Atomical hypatheſis by ſome filly Sophiſmes, willthe Atheiſt 
therefore rather believe the creation ofthe world then it ? 
What if the Atheiſt may make himſelf Short at ſome ſtories of 
apparition; infilted on to prove a Deity, Goth it therefore 
follow there is no God, becauſe ſome perſons have been ver- 
credulous ? What if fome having more zeal then knowledge 
may attribute ſuch things to Gods immediate hand, which 
may be produced by natural cauſes, doth it thence follow that 
God hath no hand in governing the world at all? What if 
fears, and hopes, ar d perſwaſiont, may depend much on prin- 
ciples of education, mult conſcience then be reſolved wholly 
into theſe? What if ſome devont melancholift may embrace 
the iſſues of his own ig tion for the impreſſions of the 
Divine Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that rcligion is no- 
thing but ſtrength of fancy improved by principles of educa- 
tion? hat if ſome of the numerous proofs of a Deity were 
cut off, and only thoſe made wſe of, which are of greateſt 
force, would the truth ſufler at all by that ? I grant ad- 
vantage is often taken againſt a thing more by one weak 
argament brought for it, then for it by the ſtrongeſt proofs : 
but I fay it is wnreaſonable it ſhould be ſo; and were men 
rational and ingenuous it would not be ſo. Many times ar- 
£wuments may be good in their order, but they are miſplaced ; 
tome may prove the thing rational, which may not prove it 
true; lome may ſhew the abſurdity of the adverſaries re- 
jecting the thing, which may be not ſxfficiext to prove it; 
now when men number and not weigh their arguments, but 
give them in the /ump to the main queſtion, without fitting 
them to their ſeveral places, they do more aiſſervice to the 
main of the battel by the diſorder of their forces, then they 
can advantage it by the number of them. 

Cees 3. Another 
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3. Another great pretence the Atheiſt hath , is, that 
religion is only an invention of Politicians, which they aw 
people with as they pleaſe, and therefore tell them of a G04 
and another world, as Mothers ſend young children to ſchool 
to keep them in better order, that chey may govern them with 
the greater eaſe, To this I anſwer, I. Religion I grant 
hath a great influence upon the well-governing the world, 
nay ſo great, that were the Atheiffs opinion traue, and the 
world perſwaded of it, it were impoſſible the world could be 
well governed. For the Government of the world in civil 
ſocieties, depends not ſo much on force, as the ſacred bond; 
of duty and allegiance, which hold a Nation that owns yeli- 
gion as true, in tar ſurer obligations to endeavour the peace 
and welfare of a Natios then ever violence can do. For in 
this caſe only an opportunity is Watched for to ſhake off that 
which they account a yoke upon their »ecks; whereas when 
mens minds are poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of duty and obligation 
to obedience out of conſcience , the rains may be held with 
— eaſe; and yet the people be better managed by them, 
then by ſuch as only gal and iurage them, So that I grant 
true religion to be the molt fer viceabie principle for the 
governing of civil ſocieties; but withal I ſay, 2. It were 
impo ſſible religion ſhould be ſo much made »ſe of for the 
governing of people, were there not a real propenſity and iucli- 
nation to religion imprinted on the minds of men. For as, 
did not men {ove themſelves and their children, their eftates 
and intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep them in obedience to 
Laws, but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates perſwade 
people to obedience by ſuiting Laws to the general intereſt of 
men, that therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them love 
themſelves and their own concerns So it is in religion, the 
Magiſtrate may make wſe of this propenſity to religion in men 
for civil ends, but his making »ſe of it doth ſappoſe it and 
not iaſtill it. For were religion nothing elſe in the world 
but a deſign = of Politicians, it would be impoſſible to 
keep that deſign from being diſcovered at one time or other, 
and when once it came to be known,it would harry the whole 
world into confuſion ,, and the people would make no ſcrmple 
of all oaths and obligations, but every one would ſeek to do 
Others 


others what miſchief he could if he had opportunity, and obey 
no further then fear and force conſtrained him. Therefore 
no principle can be ſo dangerous toa ftateas Atheiſm, nor 
any thing more promote its peace then true religion; and the 
more men are perſwaded of the truth of religion, they will 
be the better ſabjetts, and the more fefa in civil ſocieties. 
As well then may an Atheiſt ſay there is no ſuch thing as 

cod nat ure in the world becauſe that is apt to be ab»ſed, nor 
any ſuch thing as love becauſe that may be cheated, as that 
religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe men may make it 
ſtalle to their private ends. Thus we ſee how the Arheiſt by 
the force of thoſe principles on which he denyes a God, muſt be 
forced to deny other things, Which yet by his own confeſſion are 
apparently true. 
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So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have Seft. 10. 
4s certain evidence that there us a God, as we can have con ſider- Trop. 3. 


ing his nature. When we demand the proof of a thing, our 
firſt eye muſt be to the nature of the thing which we deſire 
may be proved; For things equally true, are not capable of 
equal evidence, nor have like manners of probation. There is 
no demonſtration in Exclide will ſerve to prove that there 
are ſuch places as the Indies: we cannot prove the earth is 
round by the judgement of ſenſe ; nor that the ſoul is im- 
mortal by corporeal phantaſmes, Every diſtinct kind of Be- 
ing bath its peculiar way of probation ; and therefore it ought 
not to be at all wondered at, if the S»preme and infinite 
Being have his peculiar way of demonſtrating himſelf to the 
minds of men. If then we have as evident proofs of the 
exiſtence of God, as we can have conſidering the infinity of 
his nature, it is all which in reaſon we can deſire ; and of 
that kind of proofs we have theſe following, For, 1. A 
God hath ſtamped an univerſal character of himſelf npon the 
minds of men. 2. If the things in the world are the manifeſt 
= of infinite wiſdome, goodneſs and power. 3. If there 
e ſuch things in the world which are unaccountable without a 
Deity , then we may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude thas 
there is a God, 
I: That God hath imprinted an univerſal charaſter of him- 
ſelf on the minds of men; and that may be known by two 
things. 
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things. i. If it be ſuch as bears the ſame importance among 
al perſons. 2. If it beſi uch as cannot be miſtaken for the cha- 
ratter of any thing elſe. | 

1, Ibegin wich the firſt, whereby I ſhall prove this cha- 
rafter to be auiverſal, becauſe the whole world hath con- 
ſented init, This argument we may rely on with the greater 
ſecurity, becauſe it was the only argument which retained the 
Deity in the ancient School of Epicuru; which could he 
have thought of as eaſie way of evading it, as he thought he 
had found out as to the Origine of the uni verſe, he was no 
ſuch great friend to the very name of a Goa, as to have re- 
tained it as an Anticipation or 'Þ rolepſis of humane nature. 
And this argument from the univerſal conſent of the world, 
was that which bore the greateſt ſway among the Philoſo. 
phers, who went by nothing but diftates Of natural light, 
which they could not ſo clearly diſcover in any things, as in 
thoſe which all mankind did unanimouſiy conſent in, Two 
things I ſhall make out this by. 1. That no ſufficient ac- 
count can be given of ſo nuiverſal a conſent, unleſs it be ſup- 
poſed to be the woyce of nature. 2. That the diſſent of any 
particular perſons is not ſufficient to cantroul ſo univerſal an 
agreement, 

I. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by 
aſſerting it to be a dittate of nature. In ſo ſtrange a diſſent as 
there hath been in the world concerning molt of thoſe things 
which relate to mankinde in common, as the models of 
government, the Laws they are ruled by, the particular rires 
and cuſtoms of worſhip , we have the greateſt reaſon to judge 
that thoſe common principles which were the foundations on 
which all theſe ſeyeral different cuſtoms were built, were not 
the effet of any poſitive Laws, ror the meer force of princi- 
ples of edncation, but ſomething which had a deeper root and 
feundation in the principles of nature its ſelf. A common and 
wniverſal fett mult flow from ſome common and uni verſal 
vauſe. So the Stoick argues in T»ly, If there were no God, 
now ram ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmaretar diutur- 


* #itate remporis, nec una cum ſeculis atatibuſque hominum in- 
veterare potniſſet. It is ſtrange to think that warkindin ſo 
many ages of che world ſhould not grow wiſe enough to rid 
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its ſelf of ſo troubleſom an opinion as that was, of the Being 
of God, had it not been true. | wy - 
We ſee in all the a/terarion4 of the world, other vain opi- 
nions have been detected, refuted and ſhaken off, if this had 
been ſuch, how comes it to remain the ſame in all ages and 
Nations of the world? Opinionum commenta delet dies, na- 
ture judicia confirmat. It is a great diſcredit to Time to make 
it like a river in that ſenſe, that it bears up only /ighrey things, 
when matters of greateſt weight are ſunk to the botrom and 
paſt recovery; This may paſs for a handſom alluſion , as to 
the opinions and writings of particular perſons, but cannot 
be underſtood of ſuch things which are founded on the un: 
verſal conſent of the world; for theſe common notions ot hu- 
mane nature are ſo ſuited to the temper of the world, that 
they paſs down the ſtrong current of Time with the ſame 
facility that a well builc ſhip, though of good burden, doth 
farrowthe Ocean. So that if we muſt adhere to the Alegory, 
it is eafily replyed, that it is not the eight of things which 
makes them in, but the unſuitableneſs of their /wperficies 
to that of the water; ſo we ſee a ſmall piece of wood will 
ſink, when a ſtately ſhip is born up; ſo ſuch thiagt which 
have not that agreeableneſs in them to the diftates of nature 
may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as lye ſo even upon the ſaperficies 
of the /oxl, will {till float above the water, and never be loſt 
in the ſwifteſt current of Time, Thus we aſſert this wniver- 
- ſal conſent of mankind , as to the exiſtence of a Deity , 
to be a thing ſo conſonant to our natural reaſon , that 
as long as there are men in the world it will con- 
rinue. | 
But now it is hardly conceivable , according to the Pris 5,7 11. 
ciples of Epic ur us, how mankind ſhould univerſally agree in 
ſome common ſentiments ;, much leſs how it ſhould have ſuch 
an anticipation as himſelf grants of the Being of God. For 
if the ſoxl be nothing elſe but ſome more active and viger- 
ous particles of matter (as Diogenes Laertias tells us, that, 


his opinion was that the ſoui was nothing elſe but à Syfeme qo * 


E A H A . x, gory ure md wer, of the moſt ſmooth and v. Gaſſexd. 
round atom) if (0, it is very hard apprehending how any 79. 8. . 3. 
ſuch things as anticipation or commetions can be lodged in el. R 
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the ſoul ? For if our ſouls be nothing elſe but ſome ſmall 
ſphericall cerpuſcles which move up and down the body, as 
the Epicurean Phileſophi ſuppoſeth, then all our kyowledge 
and perception muſt depend on motion, which motion mult de 


by the impreſſion of external objects: which Lucretiu ac: 
knowledgech and contends for. 


. Invenies primùᷣ àᷓ ſenſibis eſſe creatam 
Notitiam vers. 


If then our kxowledge of truth comes in by our ſenſes, and 
ſenſation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward 
objects, what becomes of all common notion; and of the Pro- 
lepſis of a Deity I unleſs we ſuppoſe the knowledge of a 
Deity came in by ſenſe, which Zpicarm bimſelf denyes when 

De Nat. he attributes to the Deiry not cer, but quaſs corpus, a8 

Dcor. lib. l. Tuliy tells us, and — he is not a proper ob jeũt of ſenſe. 
So that it is impo ſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing as a na- 
tural nation which may be the ground of wniverſal conſent 
among men, according to the dofFrine of Epicarns. And 
therefore it ſtands to all reaſon in the world, that if our 
ſenſes be the only competent Fadges of treth, men ſhould 
differ about nothing more then ſuch thing which cannot be 
tryed by the judgement of ſenſe; Such as the notion of a 

od is ; (for where ſhould men be more uncertain in their 
judgements, then in ſuch thing which they have no rule at 
all co go by in the judging of 75 but we are ſo far from find- 
ing it fo, that men are nothing ſo much agreed about the ab- 
zetts of ſenſe, as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity ; and 
therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of mankind concerning 
a God, cannot be ſalved by the principles of thoſe who de- 
ny it; according to which no account at all can be 
given of any ſuch things as uni urrſal or common- n- 
ten,. 

Set. 12. Neither can this univerſal conſemt of mankind be exervared 
with any. greater probability by thoſe A4theifts who aſſert 
the eternityof the world, and reſolve this conſent wholly into 
meer tradition, ſuch as the Fables of Potts were conveyed in 
frem one to anot her. For I demand concerning this tradition, 

—_ Whether 
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Whether ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no be · 
ginn:og , it could be no —— ; for that muſt run up to 
ſome perſons from whom it firſt came; again, if it had no 
beginning, it was neceſſary that it ſhould alwayes be, on the 
ſame accounts on which they make the world eternal. And 
if it be »eveſſaxy, it muſt be axtecedent to any free ¶ of man; 
vil which tradition ſuppoſeth; and ſo ſome falſe opinion 
would be found to be as neceſſary as the worlds being eter- 
nal, (and by conſequence, the worlds being eternal may be 
a neceſſary falſe opinion) but if any falſe opinion be orce 
granted neceſſary, it then follows that our faculties are not 
true, and that nature is a neceſſary canſe of ſome notorious 
falſity, which is the higheſt impeachment the Atheiſt could 
have laid upon his only adored at art; which muſt then have 
done that, (which Ariſtotle was aſhamed to think ever na- 
ture ſhould be guilty ot ) which is ſomething in uain; for to 
what purpeſe ſhould man have rational facxities, if he be un- 
der an unavoidable neceſſity of being deceived ? If then ic be 
granted that this tradition had once a beginning, either it be- 

as with hawaxe nature, Or humane nat ure did exilt long be- 
fore it; if it began with wankind, then mankind had a begin» 
ning, and ſo the wor/d was not eternal; if mankind did exif 
betore this tradition , I then enquire in what time, and b 
what mean came this tradition firſt to be embraced, if it doch 
not ſupppſe the ci ſtence of a Deity ? Can any age be men- 
tioned in hiſtory, wherein this tradition was not univerſally 
received? and which is moſt to our purpoſe, the furcher we 
go back in hiſtory, the fuller the vorid was of Deities, if we 
believe the Heathen biſtories ;, but however no age can be 
inſtanctd in, wherein this tradition began firſt to be believed 
in the world; we ean trace tbe Poet:ck Fables to their true 
original, by the teſtimonies of thoſe who believed them; we 
know the particular Authors of them, and what courſe they 
took in diva ging of them; we find great diver fities among 
themſelves in the weaning of them, and many nations that 
never heard of chem. But all thingsare quite otherwiſe in 
this tradition; we have none to fix on as the firf# Antbors of 
it; if the world were eternal , and the belief of a Deity fa- 
bulous , we cannot underſtand by what arrifice a fabulous 
| Ddd 2 tradi- 
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tradition could come to be ſo univerſally received in the 
world, that no Nation of old could be inſtanced in by the 
ir qui ſitive Phileſophers, but however rude and bar barous it 
was, yet it owned a Deity. How could ſuch a tradition be 
ſpread ſo far, but either by force or frand ? it could not be 
by force, becauſe embraced by an unanimous conſent where no 
force at ail hath been uſed, and hath been ſo yroored in the 
very natures of thoſe people who bavebeen moſt tender of 
their liberties, that they have reſented no indsgnity ſo highly, 
as any affronts they conceived to be offered to their gods. 
Nay, and where any perſons would ſeem to quit the belief of 
a Deity, we find what force and violence they have uſed to 
their own reaſon and conſcience to bring themſelves to Athe- 
iſme, which they could not ſubdue their winds to any longer 
then the vill could command the under ſtanding, which ok 
it gained but a little liberty to examine it ſelf , or view the 
world, or was alarumed with thunder, earth. quakęs, or vio- 
lent ſickneſs, did bring back again the ſenſe ot a Deity with 
greater force and powey then they had endeavoured to ſhake 
it off with. Now had this tradition come by force into the 
world, there would have been a ſecret exx/tatios of mind 
to be freed from it, as we ſee nature rejoyceth to bake 
off every thing which is violent, and to ſertle every thing ac- 
cording to its due order. It is only fraud then which can be 
with any reaſon imagined in this caſe , and how unrea- 
ſonable it is to imagine it here, will appear to any one who 
doth conſider how extreamly jealoms the world is of being 
3wpoſed upon by the ſabtilty of ſuch who are thought to be 
the greateſt Polititians. For the very opinion of their - 
tilty makes men apt to ſuſpect a defign in every thing they 
peak or do, ſo that nothing doth more generally hinder the 
entertaining of any motion 10 much among vl gar !eople , as 
that it comes from a perſon reputed very politick, So that the 
molt politick, way of gaining upon the apprehenfions of the 
vul gar, is by taking upon one the greateſt appearance of ſim 
plicity — ; and this now could not be done by: 
ſuch Polititians which we now ſpeak of, but by accommodat- 
ing themſelves to ſuch thing in thg people which were ſo con- 
ſonant to their natures, that they could . ſuſpeR no 2 
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all in the matters propounded to them. And thus L aſſert 
it to have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Palitick Go- 
vernours who at firſt brought the world into both civil and 
Religious Societies, after they were grown rude and barbar- 
ox ; for as it had been swpoſſible to have brought them into 
civil Societies, unleſs there had been ſuppoſed an inclination 
to Society in them, ſo it had been equally impoſſible to ha ve 
brought them to embrace any particular way of Religion , 
unleſs there had been a natural propenſity to Religion im- 
planted in them, and founded in the general belief of the 
exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore we never find any of 
the antient founders of Common-wealths go about to per/wade 
the people, that there was a God, but this they ſuppoſed and 
made their advantage of it, the better to draw the people on 
to embrace that way of worſhip which they delivered to 
them, as moſt ſuitable to their own deſign. And this is plain- 
ly evident in the vaſt difference of deſigns and interefts which 
were carried on in the Heathen world upon this general ap- 
prehenſion of a Deity, How came the world to be ſoealily 
abuſed into Religions of all hapes and faſbions, had not there 
been a natural inclination in mens ſouls to Religion, and an 
Indeleble Idea of a Dtity on the minds of men? Were then 
this propenſity groundleſs, and this Idea fititious, it were the 
greateſt ſlurr imaginable which could be caſt upon nature, 
that when the inſt;n{ts of irrational agents argue ſomething 
real in them; only man, the molt noble being of the viſible 
world, muſt be fatally carryed to the belief of that which 
never Was. Which yet bath ſo great a force and awe upon 
man, that nothing creates 10 great anxieties in his life as this 
doth; nothing layes him more open to the deſigns of any who 
have an intent to abuſebim. But yet further, cheſe Politici- 
ant who firſt abuſed the world in telling them there was a 
God, did they themſelves believe there was a God or no ? If 
they did, then they had no ſuch end as abafing the world into 
ſuch a belief. If then did not, upon what accounts did they 
believe there was none, when the people were ſo ready. to be- 
lieve there was one? Was that as certain à tradition beſore 
that there was no God, as afterwards they made it to be that 
there was ? If /o, then all thoſe people whom they. pprſwaaed © 
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to believe there was à God, did before, all believe there was 


none; and how can it poſſibly enter into the reaſon of a 
mas 10 think, that people who had been brought up in the 


belief that there was no Cod at all, nor any ſtate after this 


life , ſhould all unanimouſly quit the principles of education 
which tended ſo much to their eaſe and pleaſure here, to believe 
there was a God and another life, and thereby to fill them- 


ſelves full of fears and diſquiet ment: ; meerly becauſe their 


Ralerstold them ſo? Again, if theſe Rulers themſelves were 
ſo wiſe as not to believe a Deity , can we imagine there ever 
was ſuch an age of the world vvherein it fell our ſo happily, 
that only the Kulers vvere wiſe, and all the ſbjelt fools Þ But 
it may be, it vvill be ſaid, that all who were wiſe themſelves 
did not believe a Deity , but yet conſented to the practice ef Re. 


- ligion, becauſe it was ſo uſeful for the Government of mankind, 


bur, can it be thought that all theſe wiſe men vyhich vve 
mult ſuppoſe of ſeveral ranks and degrees, ( for Philoſophers 
are not alyvayes States-men , nor State men Philoſophers ) 
ſhould ſo readily cencurr in ſuch a thing which tended moſt 
to the Intereſt of the Prince, and to the abaſe of the world ? 
Would ven- of them be ready to aſſert the truth, though it 
were but to make a party of their own, and diſcover to the 
people, that it was only the ambition and deſign of their Ge- 
vernours which ſought to bring the people to ſlavery by the 
belief of ſech things which were contrary to the tradition 
of their fore-fathers, and would make their lives, if they 
believed them, continually tronbleſom and wngqaict ? Or if 
we could ſuppoſe things ſhould hit thus in one Nation, what 
is this to the whole world which the Atbeiſt here ſuppoſerh 
eternal? What, did all the Rulers of the worid exactly agree 
in one moment of time, or at leaſt in one age thus to abuſe 
the world ? Did the deſgus of Go vernours and the credulitj 
of all people fall out to be ſo ſuitable together? But on the 
contrary, we do not find that Governours can have the judge- 
ments Of people ſo at their command, that they ean make 
them to believe what they pleaſe ; if it were ſo, we may well 
fay with that Atheiftical Pope, Hen quam minimo regitur 
wwndus ; What a t wine. thread will rule the world | But grant- 
ing theſe things, (which any but an A. heit will fay are i- 


poſſible ) 


T 
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impo ſible ) yet whence ſhould it come to paſs that the wor/d 
which is generally led more by the opinions of their fore- 
fathers then by reaſon, ſhould ſo caxcell that former tradition 
that there was no Cod, that no remaining feot- eps of it can 
be traced in any hiſtory of thoſe times? Or did the Governors 
all conſent to aboliſh all records of it ? Pablick and written 
I grant they might, but nor thoſe out of mens minds and me- 
morics; Which would have been for the eaſe of the minds df 
their poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fathers 
to their Children. It may be it will be ſaid , ſoit was, bat 
wen durſt not profeſs it for fear of the Laws; but, it is not 
evident that the Zaws of all the antient Common-wealths 
were ſo ſevere againſt Atheiſm; and withall how came ſome 
of the w;/eſt and moſt Philoſophical men of Greece and Rome 
to embrace the exiſtence of a Deity as a thing far more conſc- 
»axt to reaſon then the contrary opinion, and eſtabliſhed 
their belief on ſuch evidences from nature its ſelf, that none 
of their Antagoniſts were able to anſwer them? It was not 
certainly the fear of Laws which made men rational and in- 
gniſitive into the natures and canſes of things, and yet thoſe 
who were ſach amidſt the great Idolatries of the heathen , & 
being deſtitute of divine revelation, yet freely and fir.nly aſ- 
ſented to the exiſtence of a Deity. Had it been only fraud and 
impoſt ure which brought men to believe a God, — came 
it to pals that this fraud was not diſcovered by theſe Philoſo- 
phers who were far better able by their »earne/; to thoſe eld- 
eſt times, and much converſe abroad in other Nations ( for 
ſome travelled into Æ gt, Chaldea, Perſia, India, meerly 
to gain knowledge ) to have found out ſuch an impoſ are, had 
it been ſuch, then any of our modern Atheiſts > Whence 
come theſe now in this almoſt decrepite age of the world to be 
the firſt /mellers out of ſo great a deſign? By what means , 
what tokens and evidence came ſuch an impoſfure to their 
knowledge ? Becauſe for ſooth, the world # ſtill apt to be abuſed. 
by a pretence of Religion ;, but he that doch not ſee how filly 
and ridiculous a Soph;/m that is, either by his own reaſon, or 
by what hath gone before, bath wiz and reaſor- little enough 
to be an Atheiſt. Some therefore who would. ſeem a lictle 
wiſer then the un gar ſort of Atheiſts (for it ſeems there 
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is a valgus among them too , l wiſh it be more for their 
meanneſs then multitude) are ſo far renvinced of the un- 
reaſonablenſs of judging that the heliif of a Deity came in by 
fraud, that finding it ſo general and aniverſal, they attribute 
it to as general and wniverſal a canſe which is the Influence of 
the Stars. So true ſtill is that of the Peet, (alum ipſum e- 
timus ſtultitia; for by what imaginable i»fluence come the 
fars to plant opinions in mens minds 1 univer- 
lally ? But yet further, is this epi nion which is thus cauſed by 
the Stars, true or falſe? if the opinion be tro, we have what 
we deſire, if falje, what malignant inflaence is this of the 
Stars ſo powerfully to ſway men to the belief of a falſiy ? 
How far are the Stars then from doing good to mankind , 
when they are ſo influential to deceive the world; but then 
by what peculiar in flu nce come ſome men to be freed from 
this general impoſt ure? If the cauſe be ſo uni verſal, the 
effect mult be univerſal too. But if only the Nativity and 
continuance of ſome particular religions may be calculated 
by the Stars, (as Cardan and Vuninus Atheiltically ſuppoſe ) 
whence then comes the general propenſity and inclination to 
Religion in all ages and Nations of the world ? If it be 
then cauſed by the Heavens in general, it mult be produced 
neceſſarily and uni verſally, and 10 to be an Atheiſt, were in- 
poſſißle; if it be cauſed by the influence of ſome particular 
Stars, then when that influence cealeth, the world would uni- 
verlally relapſe into Atheiſm. So that there is no poſſible way 
of avoiding this univerſal conſent of mankind, as an argument 
that there is a God, when all che pretences of the Atbeiß 
againſt it are ſo weak, ridiculous, and impertinent. 

The only thing then left for him, is to deny the trath of 
the thing,viz. that there is ſuch an aniverſal conſent, becauſe 
ſome perſons have been found in the world who have not agreed 
with the reſt of mankind in this ojinion, Io this I anſwer, 
( which was the ſecond particular for clearing this argu- 
ment) that the diſſent of theſe perſons is not ſafficient ro ma- 
nifeſt the conſent net to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a diftate 
of nut ure. For | demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, Whether it 
be ſufficient to ſay , that it is not natural for men to have 
two legs, becauſe ſome liaye been born with one, or that it is 
| not 
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not natural for men to defire life, (which the Atheift loves 
ſo dearly ) becauſe there have been ſo many who have taken 
away their own lives ? If it be ſaid that theſe are Aſonſteri 
and_Anomalyes in nature, and therefore not to be reckoned in 
the regular account of things, the fame I may with as great 
reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be 2 ont of the 
Cenſus of ſuch Who aft upon free principles of reaſon , becauſe 
there may be ſome peculiar reaſons given of their diſſent from 
the reſt of mankind in the den of a Deity. We lee by the 
old Philsſepbers how far the ffectation of Novelty, and am- 
bitiow of being cryed up for no vulgar wits, may carry men to 
deny ſuch things which are moſt common and ohvious in the 
world, Is there any thing more plain and evident to reaſon, 
then that it implyes a contradittion for the ſame thing to be 
and not to be at the ſame time ? and yet if we believe Ariſtotle, 


who largely diſputes againſt them, % ov ns & avni 1 Metaphyſs | 
do; ui pam mf dun ©) » ww i). There were ſome who af-" 4. C. 4+ 


firmed that a thing might be and not be at the ſame time. What 
ſo evident in nature as motion, yet the Þ hiloſepher is well 
known who diſputed againſt it, and thought himſelf ſubtile 
in doing ſo too? What are men more aſſured of, then that 
they live, and yet / if it be not too dgmatical, even in that 
to believe the Scepricks ) it was a thing none could be aſſured 
of > What are our ſenſes more aſſured of then that the /uow 
is white, yet all the Philoſophers were not of that opinion ? 
Is this then ſufficient reaſon on which to deny an xniverſal 
conſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers oppoſed it, when it is moſt 
undoubtedly true which Tulh ſharply ſpeaks of the antient 


Phileſophers, Nihil tam abſurdum quod non dixtrit aliquis g. y 
Philoſophorum; there was no abſnraity ſo great, but it found 4 De. l. 3. 


Philoſopher to vouch it ! But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers 
who queſtioned the exiſtence of a Deity , though they were 
not for amber to be compared with thoſe who aſſerted it, 
yet were not ſo snexcuſable therein, as our modern Atheiſts ; 
becauſe they then knew no other way of Religion , but that 
which was joyned with horrible ſuperſtition and ridiculous 
rites of worſhip , they were ſtrangers to any thing of divine 
revelation, or to any real miracles wrought to confirm it, and 
to ſuch a way of ſerving God which is moſt agreeable to 
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the Divine nat ure, moſt ſuitable to our reaſon, moſt effeftual 
for advancing true goodneſs in the world, And although this 
molt excellent Religion, viz. the Chriſtian, be ſubject to ma- 
ny ſeandals by reaſon of the corruptions which have been 
mixed with it by thoſe who have profeſſedit, yet the Religion 
its ſelf is clear and wntainted, being with great integrity pre- 
ſerved in the ſacred records of it. So that now Atheiſm bath 
far leſs to plead for its ſelf , then it had in the midft of the 
ignorance and ſuperſtition of the Heathen Idolatries. But, if 
we ſhould grant the Atheiſt more then he can prove, that 
the number of ſuch who denyed a Deity bath been great in all 
ages of the world; is it probable they ſhould ſpeak the ſenſe 
ot nature, whole opinion if it were embraced, would diſſo/ve 
all ges and obligations whatſoever, would let the world looſe 
to the higheſt /icemtionſneſs without check or controal, and 
would in time overturn all civil Societies? For as T ally bath 
largely ſhewn , Take away the bring and providence of God 
out of the world, and there follows nothing but 12 
and confuſion in it; not only all ſanctity, piety and devotion is 
deſtroyed , but all faith, vertue, and humane Socitties too; 
which are impoſſible to be upheld without _ as not 
only he, but Plato, Ariſtotle, and Plutarch have fully demon- 
ſtrated. Shall ſuch perſons then who hold an opinion 10 contra. 
y to all other diftates of nature, rather peak the ſenſe of 
nat ure then they who have afſerted the Belief of a Deity, 
which tends ſo much to advance nature, to regulate the 
world, and to reform the lives of men ? Certainly if it were 
not a diftate of natare that there was a Cd, it is impoſſible 
to conceive the voria ſnould be ſo conſtant in the belief of 
him , when the thoughts of him breed ſo many axxieties in 
mens minds, and withall ſince God is neither obvious to 65 
nor his nat ure comprehenſible by humane reaſon. Which is a 
ſtronger evidence it is a character of himſelf which God hath 
imprinted on the minds of men, which makes them ſo una- 
nimouſly agree that he i, when they can neither ſee him, nor 
yet fully comprehend him. For any whole Nation, which have 
conſented in the denyal of a Deity, we have no evidence at all; 
{ome ſuſpicion it is true there were at firſt concerning; ſome 
very barbarews people in America, but it is ſince evident 
though! 
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though they are groſly miſtaken as to the natare of God, yet 
they worſhip ſomeching in ſtead of him, ſuch as the Tompin- 
ambors, Caribes, Patagons , Tapnie and others, of the laſt 

of which Yoſſius from one Chriſtophorns Arciſſe wiki a Poles 1 
nian Gentleman who was among them, hath given a large 14% — 
account of their Religion, and the manner of their worſhip. 
ping of their gedi, both good and bad. And that which among 
theſe Indians much confirms our preſent argument is, that. 
only thoſe who have been the moſt barbarow and ſavage Na- 
tions, have been ſuſbected of irreligion , but the more ci vi- 
lized they have been, the more evident their ſenſe of Reli- 
gion. The Peruviant worſhip one chief God, whom they call, ,.,2., 
Viracocha, and Pachacamak , which is as much as the Creator lib. 5. c. 3+ 
of heaven and cart h. And of the Religion of the Mexicans, Lipſ. Monit+ 
Lipfmoand others ſpeak. So that the nearer any have ap- © ***=pt. 
proached to civility and knowledge, the more ready they . 
have been to owna Deity , and none have had ſo little ſenſe 

of it, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Brates ; and 

whether ot theſe two now comes nearer to reaſen, let any one 

who hath iz judge. 

Another great evidence that God hath imprinted a chara- 5,8. 14. 
fer or Idea of himſelf on the minds of men is, becauſe ſuch 2. 
things are contained in this Idea of God which do neceſſarily im- 
plyhi exiſtence. The main force of this argument lies in this, 

That which we do clearly & diſtinttly perceive to belong to the 
nature and eſſence of a thing , may be with truth ”—_ of 
the thing; not that it may be affirmed with truth to belong 
to the nature of the thing, for that were an empty Taxtelogy, 
but it may be affirmed with truth of the thing ita ſelf, as it I 
clearly perceive upon exact enquiry,that to be an animal doth 
belong to the xatxre of man, I may with truth affirm that 
man is 4 living creature; it I find it demonſtrably true that a 
Triangle hath three angles equal to two right ones, then I may 
truly affirm it of any Triangle; but now we aſſume, that 
pon the moſt exact ſearch and enquiry, I clearly perceive that 
neceſſary exiſtence doth immutably belong to the nature of God ; 
therefore, I may with as much truth affirm that God exiſts , 
as that mas # a living creature, Or a Triangle hath three an- 
gles equal to two right ones, But becauſe many are ſo apt to 
| Eee 2 ſuſpect 
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ſaſpect ſome kind of Sophiſm in this argument, when it is 
managed from the Idea in mens minds, becauſe that ſeems to 
imply only an objective reality in the mind, and that nothing 
can be thence interred as to thee æiſtence of the thing whole 
Idea it is, I thereſore ſhall endeavour to manifeſt more clear- 
ly the force of this argument, by proving ſeverally the ſap- 
poſitions which it ſtands upon, which are theſe three. 1. That 
clear and diſtinft perception of the mind is the greateſt evidence 
we can have of the truth of any thing. 2. That we have thu 
clear perception that neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to the nature 
of God. 3. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to Gods na- 
ture, it mnavoidably follows that he doth exiſt. Nothing can be 
defired more plain or full to demon ſtrate the force of this ar- 
gument, then by proving every one of theſe. 
1. That the greateſt evidence we can have of the truthef a 
thing, , aclear and diſt inft perception of it in eur mind.. 
For otherwiſe the rational faculties of mans ſoal would be 
wholly »ſcleſs, as being not fitted for any end at all, if upon a 
right ſe of them, men were {till /yable to be deceived. I 
grant the imperfection of our minds in this preſent ſtare is 
very great, which makes us ſo ebnoxious to errour and miſ- 
take; but then that perfection lies in the proneneſs in mans 
mind to be led by intereſt and prejudict in the judgement of 
things ; but in ſuch things as are purely eculative and ratic- 
nal, if the mind cannot be certain it is not deceived in them, 
it can have no certainty at all of any Mathematical dt mon- 
ſtrations. Now we find in our own winds a clear and conv u- 
cing evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propounded 
to Our xnderſtandings,as that a thing cannot be and not be at the 
ſame time; that, a non-entity can have. no proper attributes; 
that, while I reaſon and diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſo clear, 
that no man doth ſuſpect bimſelf deceived at all in them. 
Beſides, if we had no greund of certainty at all in our judging 
things, to what purpoſe is there an Idea of true and falſe in 
our minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one from the orher ? 
But I ſay not, that in all perceptions of the mind we have cer- 
tain evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear and di- 
ſinct; that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the. 
nature of a thing, there appears no ground or reaſon at all 
to 
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to doubt concerning it; and this muſt ſappy/e the minds 4b - 
traction wholly from the ſenſes ; for we Þlainly find that 
while we attend to them, we may judge our ſelves very cer- 
tainand yet be deceived, as thoſe who have an Icłeriſin in 
their eyes , may judge with much confidence that they ſee 
things as clearly and diſtinflly as any other Goth, Beſides , 
there are many things taken tor granted by men, which have 
no evidence of reaſon at all in them; Now it men will jadge of 
the truth of things by ſuch principles, no wonder if they be 
deceived. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtinct ferceptien, 
we ſuppoſe the mind to proceed upon evident prixciples of 
reaſon, or to have ſuch notions of things, which as far as we 
can perceive by the /;ght of reaſon, do agree with the natures 
of the things we apprehend , if in ſuch things then there be 
no ground of certainty, it is as much as to ſay our Faculties 
are to ns purpoſe, which highly reflects either upon Cod or 
nat ure. It is a noble gueftion,as any is in Philoſophy, What is 
the certain 427i of the truth of things, or what ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon in its jadgement 

of the truth of ſuch ei jects as are repreſented toit? Nothing 
can rerdet the Philoſophy of Epicurus more jullly ſaſpected 
to any rational and inquiſitive mind, then his making the 
ſenſes the only certain conveyers of the trath of things ro the 
mind. The ſenſes I grant do not in themſelves deceive any, 
but if I the impreſſions of ſenſe to be the only rule for 
the mind to judge by of the truth of things, I make way for 
the greateſt ;mpoſtures, and the moſt erring judgements, For 

if my mind affirms every thing to be in its proper nature ac- 
cording to that Idea which the imagination hath received 
from the impreſſians upon the Organs of ſenſe, it will be im- 

poſſible for me ever to underſtand the right natares of things, 

Becauſe the natures of things may remain the ſame, when all 

thoſe things in them which affe{# the Organs of ſenſe may be 

altered; and becauſe the various motion and configuration of 
the particles of matier may make ſuch an impreſſizn upon the 

ſenſes, which may cauſe an Idea in us of that in tlie things 
themſelves, which yet may be only in the Manner of ſenſati- 
en; As ſome Phileſophers ſuppoſe it to be in hear and cela. 

Now if the mind judgeth of the ture of things according 
ws Eee 35 | to 
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to thoſe 1dea?r which come from the ;mpre ſions made upon 
the Organs of ſenſe ; how is it poſſible it ſhould ever come 
to a right judgement of the natures of things? So that in 
reference even to the groſſeſt material beings , it mult be the 
perception only of the mind which can truly inform us of their 
proper uat ure and efſence. Beſides there are many Idea i 
t hingt in the mindot man which are capable to have proper- 
ties demonſtrated of them, which never owed their original to 
our ſevſer, and were never imported to the mind at the Keyes 
of the ſen/es. Such are moſt Mathematical figures which 
have their peculiar properties and demonſtrations, ſuch are all 
the mutual reſpects of things to each other, which may be as 
certain and evident to the mind as its ſelf is; now it is plain 
by this, that all ceyrainty of knowledge is not conveyed by 
the ſenſes; but our trueſt way of certain wnderſtandivg the 
nature of any thing, is by the clear and diſtinct perception of 
the mind, which is tounded on the Trath of our faculties , 
and that however we may be deceived when we do not make 
a right ſe of our reaſon, becauſe of the imperfection of our 
preſent fare; yet if we ſay our mind may be deceived when 
things are evident and clear to them upon plain principles of 
reaſon, it is highly to reſſeſt upon that God who gave men ra. 
tional faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth 
from falſbood. 

2. That we have clear and diſtinft perception that neceſſity 
of exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God, For which we 
are to conſider the vaſt difference which there is in our wotion 
of the nat ure of God, and of the nature of any other being. 
In all other beings, I grant we may al ſtract eſſence and exif 
ence from each other; now if Ican make it appear, that there 
is evident reaſon, ex parte rei, why I cannot do it in the notion 
of God, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of exiſtence 
doth immntably belong to his nature. It is manifeſt to our 
reaſon, that in all other beings which we apprehend the ng. 
tures of, nothing elſe can be implyed in the natures of them 
beyond bare poſſibility of exiſtence ,, no, although the things 
which do apprehend , do really exiſt , becauſe in forming an 
Idea of a thing, we abſtract from every thing which is not 
implyed in the very nature of the thing; now exiſtence be- 
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ing only contingent and poſſible, as to any other being, it can- 


not be any ingredient of its Idea, becauſe it doth not be- 


long to its efſence ; for we may ſully apprebend the nature of . 
the thing, without attributing exiſtence to it. But now in 
our conception of a Being abſolutely perfect, bare pefibility or 
contingency of exiſtence ipeaksa direct repagnancy to the 1dea 
of lis; tor how can we conceive that Being abſolutely per- 
felt, which may want that which gives life to all other per» 
feftions , which is exiſtence? The — ſcraple, which mens 
minds are ſ»bje# to in apprehending the force of this arg u- 
ment lies in this, Whether this »eceſſary exiſtence dothreally 
belong to the nature of that bring whoſe Idea it u, orelſe it be 
only a Mode of our conception in apprebending God ? For clear- 
ing of this, we mutt conſider by what certain rule we can 
know when the compoſition of things together in the ander- 
ſtanaing, doth depend upon the meer operation of the ind, 
and when they do 5elong to the things themſelves and their 
immutable nature. For which we have no rule ſo certain and 
evident as this is, that in thoſe things which depend meerly 
on the a of the mind joyning together, the anderſtauding 
cannot only «bſtraf} one thing from another, but may reall 

divide them in its conceptions from each other: but in ſuc 

things which cannot be divided from each ether, but the eſſence 
of the thing is quite altered, it is a certain evsdence that thoſe 
things were not conjoyned by the meer af of the mind, but 
do immutably belong to the natures of the things themſelves. 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle inſcribed in a 
[quare, a man wa'king, a horſe with wings, it is evident I may 
under ſtand the natures of all theſe things without theſe e- 
ions of them, becauſe 1 can fully apprehend the nature ot a 
Triangle without imagining a ſquare, a man without walking , 
2 korſe without wings , thence it neceſſarily follows, that 
the joyning of theſe thing together was meerly an act of the 
mind; but now I cannot conceive a Triangle not to have 
three angles equal to two right ones , nor a man that bath not 
rationality belonging to him; for if I divide theſe artribates 
from them, I deſtroy their nat ares; and therefore the joyning 
of theſe together is not any meer adl of the mind, but theie 
aue ſuch rh;ngs as are ie in the very tion of — 
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and therefore immutabiy belongs to them. So now, when! 
conceive the notion of a body, I can imagine all perfection: 
belonging to it, without concezving it neceſſarily to exiſt; for 
it may be a body ſtill, though it hath not its being from its 
ſelf; but when I conceive a Being abſolntely perfect, it is im- 
poſſible to imagine it ſhould have its hing from any ether; and 
if it be from its ſelf , it muſt of neceſſity exiſt, For though 
the mind {till be apt to doubt, whether exiſtence in this Idea 
be only a mode of cogitation., yet that doubt may be eafily 
removed, if the ind doth but attend to this, that at leaſt 
poſſibility of exiſtence doth belong to all thoſe Being which 
we have a clear Idea of in our minds, and the reaſon why we 
attribute bare poſsibility ro them, is becauſe we apprehend 
ſome reaſon in our minds which keeps us from attributing 
nece ſait y of exiſtence to them, as that it is not implyed in its 
nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other being. or that it 
wants infinite power, &c. Now all theſe reaſons which make 
us attribute bare poſsibiliry of exiſtence to any being,are taken 
away when we conceive a being abſelntely perfict; for then 
exiftence is implyed among the number of perfeftions , and 
this being is dependent upon all others, and infinitely power- 
full; ſo that nat hing can hinder its exiſtence, and therefore 
we muſt conclude that neceſsity of exiſtence doth immutably 
belong to the nature and notion of God, and is not any mode 
only of our conception; becauſe if we take away neceſaity of 
exiſtence from God, we loſe the notion of a Being abſolutely 
perfect. 

The third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to the 
»id Des nat ure of God, he doth exiſt, not oply follows as a neceſſary 
Cartes Bie- concluſion from the other two, as the premiſes , but is in it 
taphyſ. Me- ſelf evident to any ones reaſon; for it implyes no leſs then a 


4 & contradittion for a being to exiſt neceſſarily and yet it be que- 
ow ſtionable, Whether he doch exiſt or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe 


D. H. More May ſuffice here to explain and exforce this argument; if any 
Antidote are yetunſatisfied, I referr them to thoſe judicious Authors, 
againſ who have made it their peculiar b»ſineſs ro manage it, and 
3 vindicate it from all objefiong : Which falls in only here as an 
Append, evidence that God hath imprinted a character of himſelf on 


ch. 5, 6,7, the mind; of men, ſecing we have ſo clear and diſtin an Idea 
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of ſucha being , from whom , if we take away neceſſity of 
exiſtence, we deltroy that notion which our ind have or an 
abſelntely perfelt Being. Thisis the firſt way whereby we gan 
conceive an Infinite Being may make himſelf known to man- 
kind, by imprinting an Indelible character of himſelf upon 
-the ſoul, which can be attributed to none beſides himſelf , 
without doing manifeſt violence to our own faculties, and 
ſu{peHing our ſelves deceived in things which are moſt clear 
and evident to us. 


come to the ſecond evidence which God hath given us of $;7, 15, 


his own exiftence, which is the mark and impreſſion which he 
hath left of an Infinite Wiſdom and Counſel in the ab pearances 
which are in nature. There needs no great Criticiſm to find 
out the true Author of all the works of nat ure; the works 
themſelyes Sew the Author as plainly , as if hiseffigies were 
drawn upon them. If the great carioſity and contrivance of 
any artificial engine ſpeak the excellency of the Xechani- 
cal wit of the framer of it; what ridiculous fo//y will it be 
to impute that rare mechaniſm of the works of nature to the 
blind and fort uitous motion of ſome particles of matter ? 
Suppoſe a multitade of letters caſually throws together, 
ſhould fall ſo handſomi in order, that we might read in them 
the names of Troja, 7 uno, e/Encas, Dido, Turnus, Aſcani us, 
or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagine that ever they 
ſhould reach the grande ur, ſtile, matter and accaracy of the 
whole books of the L/Encids ? So granting, that now matter 
being ſet in motion by a divine power, may by its continual 
agitation, at laſt produce ſome of the appearances of nature; 
yet what is this to the whole Univerſe, or the admirable con- 
trivance of any one part in it ? If theſe chings had been the 
reſult of meer matter and motion, when once the particles of 
matter had been ſo united and ſettled together, as to produce 
any one ſpecies of animals in the world, (which it is almoſt 
unconceivable they ſhould ) yet we cannot think that if 
there had been but ſymmetry of parts enough for it meerly 
to ſub ſiſt its ſelf, and propagate more, there could have been 
any further attempt made by thoſe Atom which had been 
once ſettled in a determinate figure, How came it then to 
paſs that there is not any one 775 of ani mals in the world, 
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but what hath ſuch an der, ſymmetry and comtrivance of 
parts which ſpeaks more then meer #ereſ7ity of ſubptrince , 
and therefore ſpeaks them to be the fe, or a farm Go. 
vernour of the world, and not the products of meer matter ? 
Is it poſſible that any, who is not before hand reſolved to ex- 
clude a Deity , ſhould imagine that any particles of marter 
ſhould fall into the exact ferm, order, motion, and ſerviceable. 
eſs to the world which the Heavenly bodiet are in, without 
divine counſel and wiſdow diſpoſing of them? Tilly tells us 
Pe Nu. of a Speech of Ariſtotle to this purpoſe; If we conld ſuppoſe 
— . a perſons to have lived in ſome caverns of the earth, and to had 
_ enjoyed every thing there of pleaſure, and riches, or white; 
it is which we think makes mens lives happy , and had never 
been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, but had only had ſont: 
ob/chre report of an Infinite power and ge ing; and that after- 
wards theſe perſons fhould by an opening of the caverns wherein 
they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the world, and ſhould 
{nddenly behold the earth, Sea, and the Heavens , and obſerve 
the baff, of the claudi and violence of windt, and behold the 
bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the Sun, and how the day de- 
pended upon his preſence, and upon his withdrawing ſhould view 
the face of the heavens again, (as it were the ſecond conrſe of 
natare) the order, and ornament of the Stars, the varieties of 
the light of the moon, their riſing and ſetting , and their fixed , 
and immoveable conrſes , they conld not hui from believing 
there was a Deity, aud that theſe were the effects of his power. 
So vaſtly different are the free and natwrat emanations of our 
ſonls, from that which we force and ſtrain our of our ſe/ves, 
by diftorting and wringing thoſe free principles of reaſan 
which God hathgiven us. When a few ſorry experimentrand 
ſome arbitrarions Hypotheſes, mult make us form other con. 
ceptions of things, then the'ajefty, order and beanty of them 
do naturally ſuggeſt to us: We ſee when once we can but ab- 
fra# our minds from thofe prejudices which continual con- 
verſution with the world brings upon us, by that ſpeech of 
Ariſtotle, how readily our mixds will frame an excellent com- 
ment aryupon thofewbrds of the royal Pſalmift, The Heavens 
. drtlare the glory ef God, und the Firmament ſhews bu 
bandy-work, To which purpoſe hkewiſe thoſe words of the 
excel- 
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excellent Orator bimſcif in another place are very obſerve- 
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able; nid eſt enim vering quam neminew ofſe oportere tam %. 2. 


fultk arreg ante m, ut in ſe mentem & ratianem pmtet ineſſe, in 
calo mundo que non putet ? ant ea qua vis ſumm ad inge nii ra- 
tione compre hendat, nulla ratione movers putat I quem verb 
aſtror um ordine s, que m dierum nottiumque viciſtitudines, quem 
men ſi um temperdtio, quemꝗ ue ea qua gignunt ur nobis ad frucn- 
dum, non gratum eſſe cogant , hunc hom inem omninò numerare 
gui aecet ? What —— arrogancy would it be in any man 
to think there is 4 mind and reaſon in himſelf, aud that there is 
none in the world ? Or to think thoſe things are moved without 
reaſon and underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſcarce able 
to comprehend ? Neither can he deſerve the name of 4 man, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the ſtars, the ſuc- 
ceſrion and order of ſeaſons, and the innumerable benefits Which 
he enjoyes in the world, does not extort gratitude towards that 
Being which ordered all theſe things. What a low opinion 
then had thoſe more refined and gezerow ſpirits who went 
only upon principles of pure and andiſtorted reaſon, of thoſe 
mean and sgneble ſauls which were inclized to Atheiſm ; 
= then, when Religias was ſo abaſed, that it was true 
of the wiſeſt of them, what one ſaid of Eraſmw , Magi 
hab nit quid fugeret quam ꝗ uſii ſe q ueret ur, they knew what to 
avoid, but not what they ſhould ewbrace ? And yet when 
they ſawſo much into the 1 uperſtit ien of Heathen 
worſhip , they ſaw the greateſt reaſon ſtill to adhere to the 
belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen , eſpecially in the 
ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of T ally, de nat ura Dro- 
rum. Where this particular argument to prove a Deity from 
the ad irable contrivance of = Works of nature, is mana- 
ped with a great deal of e/agyence and reaſox, and by paxticu- 
ar engmerat ion of, moſt conſiderable parts of the Univerſe. 
do unbecaming a late Philaſopher was that reaſon of his, why 
he waued the argument from the conſideration of the world, 
to znferr a Deity, becauſe the eng of God are unſearc hable, as 
flowing from hu 2 ito w/aom. For what though God may 
conceal ſome things from men, wluch he intends , and are of 
no cancernment ſor man to know, mult t hereforg of nece/2ity 
thoſe eng: of his be Worry in his works Of Creation, 
Fit 2 | 
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which reſerr ſo immediately to the advantage of Ife, and tena 
ſo much to the veneration of the Deity ? 

Nay the peculiar »ſe and ſerviceableneſs of many parts of 
the Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of man, is 
ſo evident, that this hath been the main argument which hath 
induced ſome, otherwiſe Athe:ftical enough, to acknowledge 


and aderea Deity, And although the Epicureans be lamen- 


tably pazz/ed to give any tolerable account of ny other 
appearances in nature, yet they nowhere diſcoyer ſo much 
weakneſs and ignorance , as when they come to diſcourſe 
De nu partium, about the contrivance of the parts of 
mans body. Whole opinion is thus briefly delivered by Lu- 


cretius, 


Luerct. l. a, Nil ideo quoniam nat um f in cor pore ut uti 


Poſſemus ;, ſed quod natum *ſt id procreat uſum. 


i. e. that no parts of mans body were deſigned for that uſe which 
they are imployed for but the parts by chance fell into that form 
they are in, and men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An opinion art firſt view ſo ſtrangely 
anreaſouable , that we cannot think Epicurus ſhould have 
ever embraced it, had it not gnayoidably fo//owed upon his 
Hypothe ſis of all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from 
a fert uitous concourſe of Atoms: According to which he ſap- 
poſed in man a 7 con ſig uration of parts would hap- 
pen, from the various agitation and concyerion of thoſe little 
particles which at firſt rums together in the faſbios of a man; 
and becauſe that n had in him a more florid and vivacious 
ſpirit, made up of the moſt ſubtile and moveable Atoms, 
thence motion came into the ſeveral parts , ſuitable to the 
different conformation of them, And becauſe thoſe Au of 
which the ſoxl is compoſed, are capable of ſenſation, thence 
it comes to paſs, that it ſees in the eye, hears in the car, and 
ſmells in the »oſtrills, This is the moſt which is made of the 
opinion of Exicarus by the late ſedulous vindicator of him, 
which yet himſelf calls intoleranda opinio; and it will appear 


to be ſo, not only as contradicting what God him ſelf hath-de- 


livered concerning mas , but what reaſon its ſelf will eafily 
ſuggeſs 
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ſuggeſt ſrom the con ſideration of the ſeveral parts of mans 
body, It muſt be confeſſed there were ſome Philoſophers 
elder then Epicurus who were much iuclined to this opinion, 
as Democritus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and others; yet we 
find thoſe who more narrowly ſearched into the natwrres of 
living creat ures, were thereby brought to acknowledg à di- 
vine providence which with a great deal of viſdom did order 
the ſeveral parts of animals, and adapted them to their pe- 
culiar »/es. And although Ariforle in his books de partibus 
ani malium, bath ſaid enough to refute the fond opinion of 
thoſe Philoſophers ;, yet none hath handled this argument 
with more exaltneſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar 
reflection on Epicurws, then Galen hath done in his excellent 
piece De aſu partium. Which Gaſſendws thinks Galen writ 


with a kind of Enthuſiaſm upon him, ( «deo tot um opus vide - Gaſend. 
tur conſcript um 2594s ) and fo that all thoſe ſeventeen To.z. In 2, 
books of his on that ſubject, are a kind of 119. Pſalm in/*#+ 3 


Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe of the great 
Creator, or a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the Pſalm- 
iſt, Pſal. 139. 14. I am fearfully and wonderfully made ;, 
marvellous are thy works, and that my ſoul knoweth right well. 
In the entrance of thoſe books , Galen firſt ſhews the great 
variety of parts which is in ſeveral animals ſuitable to their 
ſeveral natures the horſe becauſe of his ſwiftneſ; and pride, 
hath the ſtrongeſt hoofs and moſt curled main ; the Lyon be- 
cauſe of his fierceneſs and co arage hath his ſtrexgth lying in 
his teeth and paws ; the Bull in his horns , the Boar in his 
twihs ; the Hart and Hare being timereus creatures, their 
parts are made fitteſt for flight : but man, becauſe he hath a 
principle of reaſon in him, hath no defenſive or offenſive wea- 
pons in his bedy , but he hath hands to make w/e of both; 
which being joyned with and imployed by his reaſon, far ex- 
ceed all thoſe advantages which any other creatures have, 
being iwployed not only to defend himſelf, but ro build houſe, 
make clotbes, arms, nets , whatever is uſeful for himſelf, or 
hurt ful to thoſe creatures which he hath command over; 
but becauſe man was made for ſociety and civil converſe, 
therefore his hands were not only imployed to defend himſelt 
or hurt other creatures, but for the mutual beet and ad- 
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vantage of mankind, for by theſe were Zaws written, Tum- 

ples buils, all inſtruments of Aris framed , by them we enjoy 

the benefit of others wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, Ari- 
forle, Hippocrates, and other antients, though at ſuch a di- 
{t:nce from us. Now that the configuration of parts is not 

the cauſe of the »/e of them afterwards ; as the Lyons paw, 
of his comrage, the Bulls boyns of his fierceneſs, or the ſlen- 
deyneſs of the Hart of its fear falveſs , appears by this, be- 
cauſe the young ones of the ſeyeral kinds of animals , before 
their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the fame »ſe of them 
which the ethers do. As Galen ſaith, he had often ſeen a Bu 
calf puſhing with his head before any horns were grown out, 
and a (ot kicking when bis hoofs were yet tender, and a 
young Boar detending himſelf with his jaws before he had 
any tab; which is an evident argument that the parts were 
deligned for the #/e, and not the aſe follow the parts. So, 
ſaith he, rake three eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Dack , 
and 4 third of a Serpent, and after they are hatched through a 
moderate heat, we ſball find when they are but newly hatched, 
the two firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have wings, and 
the third endeavenring to creep away on its belly; and if you 
breed them up to greater perfection, and bring them into the 
open air, you will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into 
the air, the Duck quodaling into a pool , and the Serpent creep 
under ground, Afterwards he comes particularly to handle 
the ſeveral parts of mans body, and firſt begins with the 
Hand, and ſhews in each part that it were impoſſible to have 
framed them with greater conveniency for their ſeveral «ſes 
then they have. The ſe of the hand is to take hold of an 

thing which man can «ſe ; now there being things of fuck 
different ſizes which men may w/e, it had been impoſſihle for 
the hand, if it had been one entire thing and undi vided, that it 
could bave held thing, greater or 115 then its ſelf, but it 
muſt ha ve been equal to it. But now as the fingers are placed 
and divided, they are equally fir for laying hold of objects of 
any fize or quantity; For the leaſt things, as a Barley corn, 


are takes up with the fore- finger and the thumb, things ſome- 
what big ger are taken up by the ſame, but not by the exeye- 


mities ot them as before; things ſomewhat big ger then theſe, 
with 


with the thumb, fore finger and widdle-finger, and ſo on by 
degrees, till at laſt the whole hand is uſed ;, lo that the diviſ- 
on of the hand inte fingers is necefſary, Neither were this 
enough, but the very poſir;on of the fingers as they are, is ne- 
ceſſary too; for they had been nſeleſs if they had been all 
divided ina right line, for the ſirmeſt hold is either circular 
or at leaſt in two oppoſite points; but now this is provided 
for, 7 the poſrion of the thumb which may equally jn with 
any of the fingers in taking hold of any thing, After this, he 
largely ſhews che patticular ect ſſity of the ſoftneſs , round- 
neſs of the fleſh, and »ails on the rops of the fingers, and 
the ſpecial aſefulneſa of theſe, and then comes to the bones 
of the fingers, how neceſſary they are for firm hold, andif 
there had been but one bone in each finger, they would have 
ſerved only for thoſe things which we take up when they are 
extended , but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joyms, they 
are fitted for all kinds of things; for when we bow our fingers 
we uſe them as though they had no boxes at all, and when we 
ſtreteb them ont, as though they were all but one entire bone; 
and the ſeveral inſlections of the joynts ſerve for all kind of 
figmres : and then he ſhews the neceſſity of the fleſh within 
the fingers, and on either fide of them, and wpon them; and 
ſo with wonderful accxracy handles the wagnitude, number, 
fignre of the bones, and vat ure of the joynts of the fingers, 
and then the rendons and mnſcles belonging to the ſeveral 
fingers , which after he bath diſcourſed on through his firft 
Bock, he concludes it with the manifeſt inconveniency which 
would fe/lowin the hand, were not every thing init in that 
exact magnitude, poſition, and figure in which it is. With the 
lame exatneſ; he goes — all the partir of the body , 
handling in the. ſecend Book all that belongs to the arm, in 
the third the lag, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of 
untrition, in the fixthand ſeventh the lunga, in the eighth and 
ninth the Head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable fa- 
brick of the eyes, in the eleventh the other parts of rhe face, 
inthe twelſth the parts of the back, and ſo in the rhirreenth, 
in the foarteenth and fifteenth the genitals , in the ſixteenth 
the arteryes, veins, and nerves, and in the laſt the pecniiar diſ- 
poſition-and fig are of all theſeparts., and the wſcfuineſs — 
e. 
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the whole deſign : Which is as great as can be in any work 
whatſoever , which is for us to take notice of the admirable 

wildom of God in contriving the ſeveral parts of the body of 

man: So that, that whole book contains in it a moſt fw// and 
pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, which every man carries 
about with him in the fr fare ot his body, on which account 
men need not go out of themſelves to find proef of a Deity, 
whether they conſider their minds or their bodies, of which 
it may be more truly ſaid, then Heraclitzs of old did of his 
Stove, Etiam hic Dii ſunt. SO that of all perſons, I ſhould 
moſt wonder at thoſe whoſe imployment particularly leads 
them to the wnderſtanding the parts and nature of mans body, 
if the proverb be not a great injury to them, ſince they have 
fuller inſight into this demonſtration of a Deity in the Fabrick 
of mans body, then many ethers who converſe only with ſome 
jejune and [apleſs writings. And certainly, whatever is ima- 
gined to the contrary by men of weak anderſtandings, the beſt 

way to cure the world of Atheiſm is true Philoſophy , or a 

ſearch into the natures of things; which the more deep and 

profound it is, the more impoſſible will it be found to explicate 
all the phenomena of nature by meer matter and Motion. 

It was wiſely obſerved of a great perſen and Philoſopher, that 

a narrow and ſlight infpeftion into nature, enclined men of 

Weak head; to Atheiſm ;, but a more througb- ixſig ht into the 

cauſes of things, made them more evidently ſee the neceſſary 

dependence Of things on the great and wiſe Creator of them, 

A little knowledge of Philoſophy is apt to make mens heads 

dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the gulf of Athe- 

:/m; but a more careful and diligent view of it, brings them 

into ſobriety and their right wits again. Such a ſlight inſpe- 

fon had the followers of Epicurus into the nature of things, 
for when they found how in the preſent fate of the world 
the various motion and configaration of the particles of matter 
would handſomly ſalve many appearances of nature, they 
drunk with the ſucceſs, reel preſently into an Infinite Face, 
and there imagine they behold infinite worlds made of the 
concretion of Atoms, and ever ſince their eyes have been ſo 

Auſted with theſe little Atom-, that they could ſeenothing 

elſe in the wer/d but them. Which how groſs and urea ſon- 
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able it is, will appear, from our preſent ſabjeft ; for who but 
Lucretius or Epicurus could ever think that or noftrils were 
at firſt faſhioned as they are meerly 7 the violent impulſe = 
air within, which would force its ſelf apaſſage out ? But how 
came the ar into the body before it was forced out ? did it 
firſt break open the lip, make all that round cavity in the 
month, for a paſſage through the aſp̃era arteria? but if when 
it was in, it would come out again, was not the mouth wide 
enough ta let ĩt goꝰ or did the firſt man ut his mo ut h on 
purpoſe to finde another vent for the air ? if ſo, how chance 
the force of the air did not carry away the cpiglottiʒ ? or if ic 
got ſafely up to the »oſe, how came it not to force a paſſage 
out about the eyes rather then to go dews ſo low firſt ? But 
if we believe theſe rare contrivers of mans body, all the inward 
veſſels of the body were made by the courſe of water, as chan. 
nels art; but how is it poſſible, to imagine that the —_— 
gu and the fomack ſhould be ſo curiouſly contrived bythe 
meer force of water and that all the Inteftines ſhould be 
made only as channeli to let it out again when it was once in? 
but how comes then ſuch a kind of reciprocation and Periſta- 
flick motion in thoſe veſſels ? how come the ſeveral coats of 
them to be ſo firme d it it had been only a forced paſſage, it 
would have been direct and —_ the ſubſtance of the 
p.irts, as we finde it to be in all forced paſſages in the body of 
the earth. Beſides, if the water received into the fowack 
forced the paſſage through the gat, how comes it not to 
run in the channel it had made for irs /elf ? or did it not like 
that paſſage when other things came into ir, and therefore 
found out a more ſecret one into the bladder? bur if that 
were made by the water, how came it to be ſo full of e- 
branes, and ſo ſubject to dilatation * Thus ridiculous will men 
make rhemſe/ves, rather then ſhew themſelves men in owning 
and adoring that infinitely wiſe and powerful God, who orders 
all things in the World according to the counſel of his Will. 
What can be more plain and evident then the peculiar »e- 
fulneſs of the ſeveral parts of mans body is? What other 
intent can be imagined that wan is formed with a mouth, but 
only for taking in of noxrifhoment , and for receiving and 
letting forth of air? or that an infant is ſo ready to open his 
Gee mouth, 
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mont h, but that there are breaſts and mi/k, for him to ſuck in 
order to his x«wriſhment ? IY ſhould the Oeſepbagus be ſo 
hollow and the ſtomacł ſo wide, but that one was provided for 
the better conveyance of the meat down, and the other for 
the fermentation of it? whence come all the other vefſe/s to 
be ſo conveniently placed, were it not for the diſtribution of 
nouriſhment into the ſeyeral parts, or for conveying away the 
excrements of it? Can any one think that the ſeveral maſclez 
and tendons ſhould be placed in the more ſolid parts for any 
other exd then for the better motion of them? or that the 
»:rves ſhould be derived from the brain into the ſeveral 
parts of the body for any other deſign then to be the inſtru- 
ments Of ſenſe and motion? or that the continual motion of 
the heart ſhould be for any other purpeſe, then for receiving 
and diſtribution of the blood through the arteries into the 
parts of the body ? or that the eye with all its curious fabrick, 
ſhould be only accidentally imployed in ſeeing ? Thele things 
are ſo plain, that however the Zpicareans may more eaſily 
loſe themſelves and deceive others in explaining the appear- 
ances of nature in ſome inanimate beings, yet when they come 
with their blind cuncoarſe of Atoms to give an account Of the 
parts of ani mali, they miſerably befaol themſelves and expoſe 
themſelves only to centempt and pitty. It were eaſie to 
multiply examples in this kind, but I ſhall only mention one 
thing more, which is, if all the parts of mans bedy have no 
higher original chen the concomrſe of Atoms in the firſt man 
and weman , by what were the ambilical veſſels formed, 
whereby the Child in the womb receives its noxriſhment ? by 
what atoms was the paſſage of the ſuccus amritine framed 
from the mother to the child? how come thoſe vel to 
cloſe up ſo naturally upon the birth of the child, and it to 
ſeek its nowriſowent in quite another way ? Will the particles 
of matter which by their concretion formed the firſt pair, 
falre this too? Thus ſtill we ſee how impoſſible it is (to go no 
further then our ſelves) to give any tolerable aocennt of 


; things without an infinite power and Being which produced 


all theſe r&ings,' and bath left ſo plain an inſcription of him- 
ſelf upon the works of nature, that none but thoſe who aus 


their yt can abſtain from ſeeing it. 


I come. 


there are ſome brings in the world which cannot depend upon 
matter or motion, i. e. that there are ſome ſpiritual and im- 
material (ubſtances or Beings (for if the thing be acknow- 
ledged, it is unbecoming a man to contend about werds) 
the conſequence of this for the proving a Deity, neither hath 
been nor I ſuppoſe will be denyed by ſuch who queltion an 
infinite Being, the ſame principles leading to the denying and 
the proof of both, andimmaterial Beings being the ſtrongeſt 
proof that there is fomething above matter in the world. 
If there be then ſuch things in the world which matter and 
motion cannot be the canſes of, then there are certainly Spi- 
ritual and immaterial Beings, and that ſhall make appear 
both as to the minds of men, and to ſome extraordinary effect 
which are produced in the world. 

1. I begin with the nature of the ſoul of man. And herein 
I muſt confine my ſelf to thoſe arguments which directly 
prove my preſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all 
thoſe common arguments to prove the ſouls immortality 
from the attributes of God; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of a Deity as already evident; neither can I rely 
with ſafety on the way which ſome have taken to prove the 
immortality of the ſoul meerly from the phaxomena of ſenſa- 
tien, which they endeavour to prove cannot be performed 
by meer matter and motion; for granting all this, yet the ut- 
moſt that can be proved by it is no greater immort lity in 
our ſouls then in the ſouls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in 
which that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny 
the ſol! of man to be immortal as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, 
when he was asked whether the ſox! were immortal or no, 
it i (ſaid he) but as all things elſe are; for thoſe who make 
the ſoul to be not hing but ſome more ſubtile and active par- 
ticles of matter, do not think that upon death they are an- 
vibilated, but that only they are di ᷓerſed and diſſipated, or 
in the Platonifts heads, may return to the ſoul of the world. 
Theſe wayes I cannot think to be ſufficient probations of ſuch 
a ¶piritual and immaterial Being in man which we now en- 
quire for, much leſs can] make uſe of fo precarious and infirm 


an hypotheſis as preexiſtence, which makes men apt to ſuſpe 
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the cogency of ſuch reaſons which tend to prove the ;mmoy- 
tality of e eml, which are linked with a [xppo ſition, not only 
inc ti dem either to ſenſe or reaſon, but likewiſe zeedleſs and 
impertinent. For I know no one argument which doth di- 
rectly prove the immateriality of the ſoul that doth in the 
leaſt infer any neceſſity of preexiſtence, but on the ſame 46 
counts it will prove the ſouls eternity. Being therefore thus 
at liberty to enquire into the nature of the ſoul conſidered in 
her /e/f, our only way muſt be to finde out ſuch peculiar 
properties in the ſoul of man, which cannot be ſalved on ſap- 
poſition there were nothing elſe but matter and motion in 
che world. Suppoſing then that all ſenſation in man doth 
ariſe from corporeal motion which is ſo Rrongly aſſerted by 
the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſt conceptions 
which depend on ſenſe can amount no higher then imag;- 
nation, which is evident; if it can then be proved that there 
is a principle of action in man which proceeds in a different 
way of operation then ſenſation does, and that there are ſuch 
operations of the ſoul which are not —— it will be 
then clear that there is a principle in man higher then matter 
and motion. Now although it be a rack, ſufficiently difficult 
to explain the manner of ſenſation its ſelf in a meer Mecha- 
nical way, ſuppoſing no higher principle then meer matter, 
yet it will appear far more difficult. ray impoſſible without a 
Spiritual or immaterial Being to ſalve ſuch appearances in 
man which tranſcend the power of imagination; which will 
appear by theſe following operations of the mind which every 
one who hath it, may finde within himſelf. 

1. Correftiug the errors 7 imagination. For if all our 
perceptions were nothing elſe but the images of corporeat 
things left in the brain, the judgement of the mind muſt of 
neceſſity be according to the smpreſſions which are made upon 
the organs of ſenſe. But now it our minds can and do form 
apprebenſions of things quite different from thoſe which are 
conveyed by ſenſe, there muſt be a higbey principle of kyow. 
ledge in man then imagination is. For which the common 
inſtance of the juſt magnitude of the Syn is very plain; If we 
judge according to the image which is conveyed to the brain 
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he ſeems to us to be; nay though the fight be advantaged 
by the help of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuch an image or 
Ilia of the Sun which anſwers to its juſt mag nit nde, viæ that 
it is 160. times bigger then the earth. From » whence now 
comes this apprehenſion of the bigneſs of the Sus above that 
proportion which can poſſibly come in at our ſenſes ? If it be 
ſaid, that bythe ebſer vation of the leſſening of objetts according 
to the proportion of diſtance, the mind may come to under ſtand 
how much bigger the Sun may te then he ſeems, I grant it; 
but withall enquire bow the imagination comes to have pro- 
portions and 7" which are meer reſpects, and can have 
ro corporeal phantaſmes whereby to be repreſented to it; ſo 
that by this very way of ratiocination it is evident, that there 
is ſome principle in man beyond imagination. Again when 
the mind by ratiocination hath proceeded thus far and findes 
the Fun to be ſo great, what Jdea is there of this magnitude 
inthe mind ? the mind cannot fix its ſelf on any thing but it 
muſt have an Idea of it; from whence comes this Jaca ? not 
from corporeal phantaſmes, for none of them could ever con- 
vey the cue magnitude of the Sus tothe mind, and there- 
fore the firming of this Idea mult be a pure alt of Intellection 
which correfts the errors of imagination , and is a principle 
above it. So in the fight of a ſtick,, when under water, the 
repreſentation of it by the ſenſe to imagination is as crooked, 
for corporeal motion carries things to the eye without any 
jadgement upon them, the eye conveyes the image to the brain, 
and according to the res of corporeal ferceprion muſt pre- 
ſently take every thing for true which is conveyed thither; 
now from what principle is it that this error of our ſenſes is 
correflea ? So in many other things wherein our imaginati- 
ons are quite pxzed, and when we go according to them, it is 
impoſſible to apprehend things as our reaſon tells us they are; 
thus as to the Antipedes, our imaginations are wholly of the 
mind of the ancients, that the Antipodes to us muſt needs be 
in danger of kyocking their heads againſt the Stars, and if they 
go upon any thing, it muſt be their heads, and that that part 
of the Heavens whicli is in the other Hemiſphere is below us; 
theſe are pertinacrous errors. Of imagination while we adbere- 
to chat, and are only corrigible by our reaſon which ma kes 
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it evident to be otherwiſe, Befides, there are many hing. 
our reaſon and under ſtanding inform us that they may be, and 
yet our imaginations can ferm no Idea of them; let an 
Epicurean Philoſopher try the oer of his imagination in his 
Inane or Infinite empty Face, and he will ſoon finde, that ag 
ſtrong as his Phancy is, it will ſoon tire and retreat as not 
being able to courſe through ſo animag inable a Space. So tor 
eternal duration our reaſon tells us the thing is poſſible, but 
when our imaginations begin to farale up ſome conception 
of ir, they are preſently tying both ends together; which will 
make a ſtrange Idea of eternity; the caſe is the ſame in the 
infinite diviſibility of quantity, which Epicarus was ſome- 
what aware of when he denied the thing. But how many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our 
imaginations preſently, and yet our reaſon ſtands ſtill and 
aſſures us of the poſſibility of the things, as in two lines coming 
nearer ſtill to each other, and yet never meeting, and in many 
other things, which moſt clearly evidence that there is a 
higher facnity in man which exceeds matter and motion, when 
it is able thus to correct the faulis and to ſupply the defect. 
of imagination. 

2. Reflex afts of the mind upon its ſelf argue a higher 
principle then imagination. That there are ſuch things are 
evident to any one who hath any «ſe of cogitation, and if any 
one doubt of it, his very doxbring argues he hath reflex as, 
for he could not doubt whether he had or n, but by refleRicu 
upon himſelf. Now that reflex a; ſhould be cauſed through 
matter and motion, or through meer imagination, is uncon- 
ccivable. For we ſee no matter can act upon its ſelf , indeed 
one part of extended matter may af upon another, but not 
parely upon its ſelf, the extremities ot the fingers can never 
feel themſelves, though they may teach each other; neither 
can imagination refl:& on its (elf , for that proceeding upon 
cor poreal images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation from the 
ſenſes of what it acts upon; now what image of ts ſelf can 
be conveyed to the imagination through the external ergans 
of ſenſe ? The eye may ſee through the motion of the objebts of 
fr he preſſing upon it; but how can it ſee that ir ſees? ſo the 
imagination receives the images conveyed © the ag 
Wilt 
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what ſhop hath it to make new ones in of iti ſelf, and ſo be 

guilty of the "greateſt 1dolatry of wor ſpping its own 
Image? But though the imagination cannot thus reflect, yet 

we finde ſuch a principle within ws that is very apt tO retire 

into its /e/f, and recolle things which could never have been 
conſerved ſo long in that fbop of ſhadows the imagination. For 

if imagination be nothing elſe but as a modern Philoſopher 
defines it, conception remaining, and a little and little decaying nos Hus 
from and after the att of ſenſe, like the motion of water after 4 man. nature 
flone is thrown intoit, how is it poſlible that at fo great a-3:/e.14 
diſtance of years, as we commonly finde, the image of a thing 4 
may be retrieved with as much facility and frefoneſs as to 
circumſtances, as if it were but new done ? and that account 

which he gives of remembrance is very weak and inſufficient 

when he tells us, that remembrance iu nothing elſe but the 3 7 
miſſing of parts, which every man expetteth ſhonld ſuececd after : 
they have a conception of the whole, For according to this, 
it is impoſſible for the mind to retrieve any objet without 
mutilation of it; and ſo there cannot poſſi bly be a recollefing 
of all circumſtances, when an object is once paſſed, and the 
motion begins to decay. But all this while, we underſtand 
nothing by what means this decaying motion ſhould continue 
ſo long as our memory can fetch things back, or by what 
wears an object when once paſſed, can be recovered again if 
memory be nothing elſe but decaying motion. Such perplexi- 
ties muſt needs ariſe, when men will wndertake to ſalve the 
inward operations of the ſoul by meer motion; but is it not 
evident that many times when the mind is impleyed about 
other things, ſome phantaſmes of things long ago paſt will 
come and preſent themſelves to the ind, with as much clear- 
eſs as if new done? whereas if memory were decaying motion, 
the longer paſt, the more impoſſible would it be to recover any 
thing; but, do we not finde that many old men will better 
remember the circum ſtancts of many things they did in their 
Childhod then a year or two before? Beſides we ſee what 
quickneſs and wivacity there is in our intellectual faculties 
above corporeal motion, with what facility the mind turns it 
ſelf from one object to another, how ſuddenly it rangeththe- 
whole world, how it trips over mountains, croſſeth the ocean, . 
unt 
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mounts to the rhies and at laſt quarryes upon its ſelf, and 
all in the rwinkl/ing of an Intellectual eye? As quick, as the 
eye of the body 1s, the mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw 
the imagination from attending the organs of ſenſe , thus do 
men who have their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too; 
and yet afterwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have 
locked on all that while. Sometimes the mind fits and com- 
pares phantaſmes together, and Forts its ſelfin ſorting them 
into ſeveral ranks and orders, — matches between 
ſuch things which are ſure to have no affinity with each 
other, which are thence called entia rations or the creat ure: 
of the wind. And can all theſe and many other ſuch per. 
tions which men are conſcious to themſel ves of, be nothing 
elſe but the mot ion of ſome flegmatich matter, the reaction of 
the brain, and the meer effects of imagination 

3. The profound ſpeculations of the mind argue a power far 
above imagination and cerporeal motion. I wonder how 
Epicuru his ſoul, when if we believe him, it was made up of 
Atoms, could ever imagine an Infinite Vacaity ? Could meer 
Atoms ever diſpute whether they were Atoms or no? For [ 
doubt not but Epicurm was fain to argue much againſt 
himſelf, before he could perſwade himſelf to ſo ftwpendiom 
a piece of folly ? Were there nothing in man but meer 
cor poreal motion, whence came the diſpute, whether the ſoul 
were corporeal or no ? Can Atoms frame Syllegiſmes in 
mood and figure? and meer matter argue pro and con, whe- 
ther it be matter or ſomething elſe? What kinde of aer 
particles were their ſouls compounded of, who firſt fancied 
themlelyes to be immaterial? What ſtrange agitations of 
matter were thoſe which firſt made men think of an eternal 
ftate > which thoughts have ever fince ſo fuck upon thele 
little ſpherical boayes, that they could never yet dirbarden 
themſelves of them : Whence come ſuch amazing fears, ſuch 
dreadful apprebenſions, fuch ſinking thoughts of their future 
condition in minds that would fain eaſe themſelyes by be- 
lieving that death would put a period both to ſon and body ? 
whence on the other ſide come ſuch encouraging hopes, ſuch 
confident expeftations, ſuch comfortable pre poſſeſſions of their 
uture ſtate in the ſouls of good men, when their bodyes are 


neareſt 
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neareſt to the grave ? Seneca who was ſomewhat dxbioms 

ſometimes as to the fature condition of the ſoul, yet could tell 

his dear Lucilius with what pleaſure he could think of it; 

and could elſewhere ſay of the ſonl, Et hoc habet argumentum Pref. a4 

divinitatis ſua qued illum ditina delictant, nec ut aliens in- 2 

tereſt ſed ut ſuis : the ſoul had that mark, of Divinity in it, . 

that it was moſt pleaſed with Divine ſpeculations,and converſed 

with them as with matters Which nearly concerned it. And when 

it hath once viewed the dimenſions of the heavens, contemnit 

domicilii priori ang uſt i as, ic was aſhamed of the cortage it 

dweltin; nay were it not for theſe Specnlations, non futrat 

opera pretium naſci, it had not been worth while for the ſoul 

. to have been in the body; and as he goes on, detrabe hoc 

N ineſtimabile bonum, non eſt vita tanti ut ſudem, ut æſtuem. 

Could there be now ſo great an Fpicuri/me in contemplation, 

were the ſoul of man of Epicurus his mould, a meer complexion 

of Atoms ? would dul and heavy matter ever have delighted 

to have ſearched ſo much into the cauſes of things, to have 

gone over the world in its ſpeculations , and found more 

ſweetneſs in knowledge, then the little Epicure the Bee rafts in 

his choiceſt flowers ? Epicurus bis own Philoſophy is a de- 

monſtration againſt himſelf , if his ſoul had not been of a 

purer nature then he fancied, he would never have made his 

ſtudy of Philoſophy a part of his Epicarsſme I Had his ſoul 

been ſuch Atoms, as he fancied, when his brain had been well 

heated at his ſtudy, thoſe more vivid and fþiritnors particles, 

like the ſpirits of wine had been in danger of evaporation, and 

leaving the more lumpiſh matter to compleat his work, Of all 

perſons, | moſt admite that Philoſophers who make fo much 

»ſe of their anderftandings, ſhould fo wngratefully requite 

them, and ſerve them like od horſes, when they have made 

them do all the ſervice they could, ey» them into the high- 

wayes and let them dye in a diteb. But yet all Philoſophers . 

have not been ſo wnthankful , ſome have underſtood the 

worth of their ſonls and aſſerted it, if they have not uſed 

too bigb, i. e. Platonical expreſſions of it, making it a par- 

ticle not of matter, but of the Divine nature its ſelf, a lit- 

de Deity in a Cottage, that ſtayes here a while and returns 
Hbk to 
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to that upper regios from whence it came. As Afaxiling 
ſpeaks, 


An dubium eſt habitare Deum ſub peftore noftro, 
In cælum que redire animas, cli que venire? 


And while the ſox is here in its cage, it is continually flutter. 
ing up and dowy, and delighting to look ot now at this part, 
and then at another, to take a view by degrees of the whel: 
Univerſe, as the ſame Poet goes on 


„id mirnm noſcere mundnm 
$i poſſunt homines, quibus eſt & munadu in ipſis: 
Exemplumqne Dei quiſque eſt in imagine par va? 
The ſoul hath nothing more Aſligbiful to it then knowledge, 
and no knowledge ſo pleaſing and ſatufactory as of him whoſe 
image and ſuperſeription it hears, who makes himſelf mot 
von to ſuch asexquire afrer him; 


Sequt ipſum inculcat & offert 
Ut bene cogno(cs poſit. 


I conclude this with that of Seneca in that excelent Preface 
to his natural queſtions; O quam contempta res eft homo 
nifi ſupra humana ſe erexerit ! Mhat a pittiful thing 1s man, 
were it not that hu ſoul was apt to ſoar above hes earthly 
things? And by this aptreſs to ſoay ſo high above theie 
terrene objects. and to converſe with ſo much freedome with 
ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtratted notions, we may cer- 
raivly infer that our rational ſoxls are of a far more noble 
and refined nature, then that more fecalent principle of 
imagination which alwayes conyerſes in fæce Romali, and can 
go no further then our ſexſes carry it. And thus I have 
made good the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above 
matter and worion in the world, which is from that immaterial 
Being which is 1n man, 

The next evidence which we haye of a Bring above _ 
an 
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and motion, is from the extraordinary iffets which have been 
in nature. I ſpeak not now meerly of tuch things which by 
their natures and effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome 
Beings which bear il to mankind, multitudes of which 
are related by men Philiſophical and inquifitive, with ſuch 
ennumerations of circumftances, and particular tvidences, that 
they are not meer impeſtures, that one may on the ſame 
grounds queſtion any matter of falt which himſelf did not 
ice, as ſuch relations which are delivered by perſons without 
intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able to judge of the truth 
of circumſtances; ſuch are both ancient and modern Philo- 
ſophers, Phyſitians, State/men and others. Neither ſhall 
I inſiſt on ſuch prodigies which ofttimes pteſage revolution 
in fates, if we believe Machiavel bimleif, who in a whole Diſput 1.1 
chapter deſignedly proves it; and profeſſeth himſelf utter- £99.36, f 

ly to ſeek for the cauſes of them, unleſs they may be attri- 

buted to ſome ſpirits and Jatelligences in the air which give 

the world notice of ſuch things to come. But thole things 

which I ſuppoſe have the moſt clear and undoubted evidence 

of true and wndowbted miracles, (the matters of fact being 

affirmed by cye-wituc ſſes who ſealed the truth of them with 

their lives) are thoſe recorded in the Holy Scriptures ; 

which there are only two wayes to evade, either by queftion- 

ing the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the precedent 

book we have proved with as much rational evidence as any 

thing of that nature is capable of, or elſe that the rhings 

therein recorded might be ſalved without a Deity. For 

which only two wayes have been excogitated by Atheiſtical 

ſpirits, either attributing them to the power and influence of 

the Stars, the foundations of which fond and abſurd opinion 

have been taken away by thoſe many writers, who have 

rationally conſuted the whole art of judicial Aſtrology ; or“ D. = 

elſe that they are done by the meer power of imagination, ty. yl 
which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other Arabick Godl. 1. 7. 
writers, which is ſo wilde an effet of the power of ima-ch. 14, 15, 
ination, that. nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the ir- 16,17. 
regular moticns Of it, as ſuch an opinion doth ; and is 

ſufficiently derided and refuted by Pomponatins himſelf. 
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Now then it being an acknowledged principle in nature, 
that every thing continues in the courſe it is in, till ſomething 
wore powerful put it ont, if then ſuch things have been in 
the world, which have been real alterations of the courſe of 
nat ure, as the Suns ſtanding ftill in the time of Joſhua, then 
there muſt be ſomething above matter and motion, and con- 


ſequently that there is a God. 
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CHAD. II. 


Of the Origine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the creation of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philsſophers who contradift Moſes : With a particular ex- 
amination of them. The axcient tradition of the world con» 
ſonant to Moſes : proved from the Fonick, Philsſophy of 
Thales, and the Ttalick, of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick 
(abbala rather GEgyptian then Moſaick. Of the fluid 
matter which was the material principle of the univerſe. 
Of the Hypotheſis of the eternity ef the world aſſerted by 
Ocellus Lucanus , ad Ariſtotle, The weakneſs of the 
foundations on Which that opinion i built. Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea» 
tion proved. No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
world againſt its beginning ſhewed from Maimonides. The 
Platoniſts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoical Hypotheſis 
of the eternity of matter; whether reconcilable With the 
text of Moles. Of the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
cerning the pracxiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world, The contradiction of the eternity of matter to the 
nat are and attributes of God. Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Origine of the Univerſe. The World conld not be 
preduced by 4 caſual concourſe of Atoms proved from the 
nat ure and motion of Epicurus bis Atoms, and the Phæno- 
mena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the produition and nature 
of Animals. Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity giving 
motion to matter. 


HE foundations of region being thus eſtabliſhed in Sect. 1. 
the Being of God and the immortality of the ſoul, we 
now come to ere our ſaperſtructure upon them, by aſſert- . 


ing ebe undoubted truth and certainty of that account of the 
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world which is given us in the writing: of Moſes, Which 
beginning with the world its ſelf leads us to a particular con- 
ſideration of the Origine of the Univerſe, the right under. 
ſtanding of which hath very great influence upon our belief 
of all that follows in the Word of God. For although we 
ſhould aſſert with Eyicurus the Being of a Deity, if yet with 
him we add that the world was made by a caſual conconrſe of 
Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience to 
the Will of God is unavoidabiy deſtroyed. All that is left, is 
only a kind of Veneration of a B. ixg more excellent then our 
own, which reacheth not to the goverament of mens Jive, 
and ſo will have no force at all upon the generality of the 
world, who are only allured by hopes or awed by fears, to 
that which of their chice they would be glad to be freed 
from, Beſides what expreſſions of gratitude c in be left to 
God for his goodneſs it he interpoſe not inthe fairs of the 
world? what dependence can there be on divine goodneſs, if it 
be not at all maniteſted in the world? what apprehenſions 
can we have of Gods infinite Wiſdom and Power, if neither of 
them are diſcernable in the Being of the world? And as the 
opinion of Epicurus deſtroys Religion, fo doth that of Ar- 
fotle which attributes eternity to the Univerſe, and a ne- 
ceſſary emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as light comes 
fromthe Sun; for if ſo, as Mui moni des well obſerves, the 
whole Religion of Moles i overthrown, all by miracles are but 
impeſtures, all the hopes which are grounded on the Promiſes of 
God, are vain and fruitleſs. For if the world did of neceſſity 
exiſt, then God is no free agent; and if ſo, then all inftirared 
Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can there be any expettation of 
reward, Or fear of puniſhment from him who hath nothing 
elſe to do in the world, but to ſet the great wheele of the 
Heavens going. So much is it our concernment to enquire 
into the true Original of the world; and on what evidence of 
reaſon thoſe opinions are built, which are ſo contrary to that 
account given of it in the very entrance of the Books of Mor 
ſes. Wherein we read the true Origine of the world to have 
been by a production of it by the omni potent Will and Word of 
God. This being then the plain aſſertion of Moſes we come 
to compare it in point of reaſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hyy- 

theſes 
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theſes which are repugnant to it. which ha ve been embraced 
in ſeveral ages by the Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the 
world. Which may be reduced to thele four: 1. Such as 
ſuppoſe the world to have exiſted as it is from all eternity. 
2. Such as attribute the fermation of the World as it ts te G 
but withall aſſert the prætxiſtence and eternity of matter. 
3. Such as deny any eternity to the world, but aſſert the 
Origine of it to have been by a caſual conconrſe of Atoms, 
4. Such as endeayonr toexplain the Origine of the Univerſe 
and all aptearances of nature, meerly by the Mechanical Laws 
of the motion of matter. 


begin with thoſe who aſſerted the eternity of the world as 5,9. 2. 


it among whom Ariſtotle hath born the greateſt name; 
who ſeems to have arregated this opinion to himſelf , for 
when he enquires into the jadgment of the Philoſophers, who 


had writ before him, he ſayes of them N wir ts as , * 


t) e,, all the Philoſophers aſſerted that the world was made, .., — 


though ſome one way, ſome another. And were this true 
which Ariſtotle ſaith , it would be the ſtrongeſt prejudice 
againſt his opinion; for if the rid bad been eternal, how 
ſhould it come to paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſopbers ſhould 
ſo readily and unanimouſly embrace that opinion which 
aſſ:rted the production of the rid? Was it nota ſtrong 
preſumption of the Novity of the Univerſe, that all Nations 
ro whom the Philcſophers reſorted, had memorials left among 
them of the firſt Origine of thing: And from hence it is 
obſervable, that when the humour of Philoſophizing began 
to take the Greeks (about the XL, Olympiad when we may 
ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the beginning of the world was no 
matter of diſpute, but taking that for granted, the enquir 

was out of what material principle the Univerſe was formed, 


of which Thales thus delivers his opinion in Tally; aquam De Nat. 
dixit eſſe ivitium rerum, Deum autem eam mentem que ex Deor, J. 1. 


aqua cuntta fin geret; wherein he plainly diſtingu ſheth the“ * 


efficient from the material cauſe of the world. The prime 
efficient was Cod, the material principle water, It is a matter 
of ſom? enquiry, whether the firſt principles of Philoſophy 
among the Greeks, were not rather ſome traditional rhings 
conveyed to them from hers, then any certain Theoryes 
which 
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which they had formed from their own experiments and 
obſervations. The former is to me far the more probable on 
many accounts, but chiefly on this, that the firſt principles of 
the two founders of the chief ſe; of Philoſopher s, viz. the 
Fonick,, and Tralick,, (for all the other were — the vatious 
i ſues of theſe two) did come fo near to that which we hare 
the greateſt reaſox to believe to have been the molt certain 
account of the Origine of the werid. For this opinion of 
Thales ſeems to have been part of that wniverſal tradition 
which was continued in the world concerning the firſt pri- 
ciples of things: For I do not ſee any reaſon to aver with 
ſo much confidence, as ſome do, that thoſe Philoſophers who 
ſpake any thing conſonantly to Aſoſes, mult preſently con- 
verſe with the Pee, tranſcribe their opisions out of the 
Scriptures, or have it conveyed to them in ſome ſecret Cab- 
bala of the Creation, as it is affirmedof Pythagoras and Plato, 
and may be with no leſs reaſon of Thales. But this I ſup- 
poſe may be made evident to any conſiderative perſon, that 
thoſe Philoſophers of Greece who converſed moſt abroad in 
the world, did Feak far more agreeably to the true account 
of things, then ſuch who only endeayoured by their own 
Wits to improve Or correct thoſe principles which were de- 
livered by the other Philoſophers. Which I impute not ſo 
much to their converſe with the Moſaick writings,as to that 
uni verſal tradition of the firit ages of the world, which was 
preſerved far better among the Pbenicians, e/Egyptians, 
Chaldeaxs, and others then among the Greeks For which 
we ha ve this evident reaſon, that Greece was far more bar- 
barows and rude in its elder times then thoſe other Nations 
were, which had means of preſerying ſome mwonanments and 
general reports of che firſt ages of the world when the Gre- 
cians wanted them. And therefore we finde that Greece 
from its beginning ſbined with a borrowed light , and ſay 
not by an extromiſſion of rayes of knowleage from its ſelt, 
but by an intromiſſion — of things which 
were received trom other Nations. Thoſe who formed 
Greece ſirſt into civil ſocieties, and licłęd it into the ſbape of 
well ordered Commonwealths, were ſuch who had been 
traders for knowledge into forraign parts. To which pur- 
pole 
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poſe Diodorws Siculus informs us that Lycurgus and Solon, as _ 
well as the Poets, Orpheus, Muſæus, Melampus and Homer, . 4000 _ 
and the Philoſopher after ward. Pythagoras, Plato and others, Pep. ; 
had gained moſt of their knowledge and wiſdom aut of Xgypt , Evang..ro 
nay, he ſaith in general, #0: 5 my {wn NN Eaouirar Ci eu- 
ing marſeir, mays 2a hcy tis "AuryurFen en apices pores ir 
I vouluu x, cid ct li- . All thole who were re- 
nowned among the Greeks for wiſdome and learning, did in an- 
cient time reſort to Egypt, tobe acquainted with their Laws 
aud knowledge. On this account therefore we are not to 
ſeek tor the ancient and genuine rradition of the world from 
the native and home-bred Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Fpi- 
curus, but from thoſe who took the pains themſelves to 

ſearch into thoſe records which were preſerved among the 
elder and more knowing Nations; And although the Na- 
ti us they reſorted to, tought to advance their own repute» 
tien in the hiſtories of their ancient times, of which we have 
already given a large account, yet they were more faithful 
in the account which they gave of the Origine of the whole 
Univerſe, For it appears from Diogenes Laertius that the 
e Egyptians did conſtantly believe, that the world had a be- 

ginning, and was corruptible ; that it was Ffhericel aud the Diog. Lacrt, 

Stars were of the nat ure of fire; that the ſen was of an im-proen. p.7. 

mortal nature, and did paſs up and down the world, Which 

Laertins cites from Hecataus and Ariſtagoras. So that we 

need not make Pythagoras acquainted with ſuch a Cabbala 

ot the Creation, which in all probability neither the c nor 

he ever dreamt of; we finde a fair account may be given of 

moſt of the opinions of Pythagoras, and whence he derived 

them, without forcing the words of Maſes into ſuch a ſenſe, 

which the plainneſs and perſbicuity of the writings Of Moſes 

argue them not capable to admit of. But I will not deny ,, 

from thoſe concurrent reftimenies of Hermippus and Ariſto- ,, — 

bulus, beſides Origen, Porphyrie, Clemens Alexaudrinis, and # gon. n 

others, that Pythageras might have had opportunity of con- 43nd Ebre- 

verſing with the Jews, (which it is moſt probable was in &+ l.. C. 2. 

Chaldta after the Captivity, at which time Pythagoras was 

there among them) but chat Pythagoras ſhould converſe 

with the ſucceſſors of E/;fa on mount Carmel, as V fins. 
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thinks, or that Moſcbus the Sidonian Philsſopher in Pambli- 
o phie bur ſhould be Moſes, as others fancy, or that preexiſtence 
loſepb.c.6. of ſouls ſhould be part of the Moſaick Cabbala, or that the 
fed. . P Ithagorick numbers, as they are explained by Nicemac ius 
Ceraſenus in Photius, ſhould be adequate to the daes of the 
Creation Cabbaliſtically underſtood, are fancyes too extra- 
vagant and Pythagoreas to be eaſily embraced, If Pythagy- 
ras Was circumciſed, it was more for Love of the £9 yprians 
then the Jews, among whom he ſpent his twenty two years 
if preexiſtence of ſouls be a rational hypotheſis, we may thark 
the «Egyptians for it, and not Moſes ; if numbers be ſo ex- 
preſſive of the work of Creation, we are beholding to the 
Arithmetical Hieroglyphicks of «/£gypr for them. But al- 

Muhen. though Pythagoras might not be acquainted with ſuch a Phi- 

Whale, laſ⸗ lick Cabbala of the Creatien, wh ch none of the . 

To.3 Ocdip.as far as we can finde underſtood, till one more verſed in 

A;ypt. Plato and Pythageras then in the learning of his own Nation, 
viz. Philo of Alexandria, began firſt ro exerciſe his wit on 

_ the text of Moſes with Platonich notions , yet I ſhall eaſih 
grant that Pythagoras by means of his great induſtry and 
converſe with the learned Nations , might attain to far 
greater knowledge of many myſterious things in natural 
Philoſophy,and as to the Origine of the Univerſe, then any of 
the Homebred Philiſophers of Greece, or it may be then any 
one of the Nations he reſorted to, becauſe he had the advan- 
tage of comparing the ſeveral account of them together, and 
extrafting out that which he jadged the beſt of them, Ard 
hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt principles of the world 

Plutarch. according to Pythagoras, were theſe two, the one was 

de plac, M im αν² (my dd vis 62106) an altive and form- 

Phileſ./.1.ing principle, and that was God whom he called AMAind (as 

cap. 3. Anaxagoras likewiſe did) the other was 7? z=0nmwy72 v vandy 
(ime Ren 6 des e) paſſive and material, which is, the 
di ſible world. 

Set. 3. And tbus we ſee theſe two renowned ſounder: of the Fonick. 
and Italick ſocieties of Philoſophers,both giving their concur- 
rent Teſtimony with Moſes as to the true Origine of the 
world, and not at all differing from each other , for thus 

F. Thalet, Thales ſpeaks in Diogenes Laertius, Tpw08v Ta7y 5H rler, S205 + 
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Sine 38 Ne, wu m 139, God is the eldeſÞ B.- 
ing, becauſe unbegotten, the world the moſt beautiful, becauſe 
it is Gods wor kmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato 
in his Timaus come very near (whoſe Philoſophy was for 
ſabſtance the ſame with the Pythagorean) when he had be- Plats 3: 
fore aſcribed the production ot the world to the goodneſs of mes. 
Cod, which goodneſs of his did incline hin to make all other fg. 
things like himſelf. Oi v7 jy 37” 3h d, Sear aw why , 
1grouger, For the moſt excellent Being cannot but produce the 
meſt excellent Ffects. And as to the material principle out 
of which the wor/d was made, there appears no great 
difference between the i of Thales, and the van of Plats 
and Pythagoras; for Plato, when he tells us what a kind cf 
thing the material principle was, be deſcribes it thus, *x 17 he 
Yer, 4 Ne ruveuluor Emus t Y due, which as Chal- Ch4'cid, 
cidius renders it, is mtu import uno fluct nans neque nnquam — 
quieſcens ʒ it was a viſible corporeal thing (i der ir zer u 
which Was never at reſt, but in continual aiſorderly motion and : 
agitation : which is a full explication , I ſuppoſe, of what 
Thales meant by his water, which is the ſame with that Aue 
or mixture of mad and water together, which others ſpeak 
of as the Principle of the Univerſe, as Orphirs in Athenago- pd 
ras, and the Scheliaſt on Apollonius Cited by Crotius and, , An. 
others. Which we have the more reaſon to believe, becauſe chrif. Reli. 
the ſucceſſors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras, ex- 
preſs themſelyes to that purpoſe: Anaximander called the 
Sea 7 Tpam Vygaoing huiaver the remainder of the Primitive 
meiſture: and Anaxagoras ſayes before the Nis or God ſer 
things in their order, mw: 2giwam jv $45 mt, all things 
were at firſt confuſed together: which muſt needs make that 
which Chalcidius tells us Numenius attributes to Pythagoras 
which his tranſlator calls Sy/vam fludiam, or fluid matter. Chalcid ia 

Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phenicians Mur, which 7124-394. 

as appears by Euſebius, ſome call i, others vs witews 

er qu, ſome mud, or ſlime, others the purrefaction of watery — 1 
mixtures, Which they ſay was «rnd Wins x; ouicr 30 the — Le. 

ſeedplot of theCreation and the Generation of things. Thus we cap. 10. 
lee ow Thales with the Phenicians from whom he was de- 

riyed, as Laertius tells us and Pythagoras, with the e/£g9p- 

lit 2 : Hans 
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tian and others concur with Moſes, not only in the produ- 
gion of the world, but in the manner of it, wherein is ex- 
preſſed a fluid matter which was the material principle out of 
which the wor {4 was formed, when we are told that the earth 
was wit hont form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters, i.e. that all at firſt was but fluid mar. 
ter, for P. Fagins from R. Kimchi renders V by vav, which 
fluid matter was agitated and moved by the Divine Fþirit, or 
che vis plaſtica mundi, ſo Chryſoſtom calls it evieq«n Cond ; and 
10 Druſin. and P. Fagi us explain iam by motion or ag ita- 
tion. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe tore- 
named excellent Philoſopbers, who attribute the Origine of 
particular chings in the world to this agitation or motion of 
the fluid matter. For Chalcidins ſpeaking not only of Thales, 
Pythagoras, Plato, but of Anaximenes, Heraclitus and others, 


did. ix ſayes thus of them, ommes igitur hi — in motu poſitam rer um 
I . 378. originem cenſutrunt : they all agreed in this, that the Origine 
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of things Was to be aſcribed to the motion = parts of matter. 
So the Phenricians called this motion of the particles of matter 
ex Toad dn x, amLuarudv, A dark and bluſtering wind, And 
how ſuitable this explicarion of the Origine of things from 
the motion of fluid matter is to the biſkory of nature, appears 
by thoſe many experiments by which mixt bodyes are ſhewed 
ro ſpring from no other material principle then the particles 
of fluid matter. Of which you may read a diſcourle of that 
ingexious and learned Gentleman Mr. Boyle in his Sceptical 
Chymiſt. Only thus much may here ſuffice to have made it 
appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers who were moſt inquiſitive 
atter the ancient and gennine tradition of the world concern. 
ing the firſt beginning of things, did not only concar with 
Moſes in the main thing, that its beginning was from Gd, 
but in the particular circamſt.unces of it, as to the fluid matter 
and the metion thereof, Concerning which I may yet add, 
if it be material, the Teft;mony of Homer in Plutarch, 


quae, J wins memo THEY), 


And in Chaltidims : Tnque eadem ſextentia Homerus efſe iu. 
venitur, cum Oceanum & Thetim dicat parentes efſe geniture; 
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cum que jus jurandum Neorum conſt it nat aq uam, quam quidem - Meurſ in 
ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tribuens reverentiam, & jure Chal. v.37. 
rande nibil conflit ens reverentizs, To which purpoſe ike» 
wiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Aferaphyſicks , that the reaſon Metaphyſ. 
why Styx was made the oath of the Gods, was becauſe water . 4 
was ſuppoſed to be the material principle of Things, which he 

faith was deR 7; ew7y x, @tAti Wal + gurus Seite yt moſt an- 

cient tradition concerning the Origine of the Univerſe. And 

tells us before, that ſome were vt opinion 745 T/praralsy, y 

* = 750 er Wins 1 1 7. Ste 72 Tt; 5 that the moſt 

ancient and remote perſons and firſt writers of Theology, held 

this opinion of water bring the firſk material principle ef 

things. 

Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was be- ect. 4. 

tween the ancient tradition of the werld, and the writings of 

Moſes concerning the Origine of the ver; I now come to 
confider upon what pretence of reaſon this tradition came to 

be contradicted, and the eternity of the world aſſerted. For 

which we are to conſider that the difference of the former 
Philoſophers of the Fonick ſect, after the time of Thales, as to 

the material principle of the w.rld, one ſabſtitating air, ano- 

ther fire initead of water, rendred the tradition its elf 
ſuſpected among other Philoſophers, eſpecially when the 
humour of innovating in Philoſophy was Por among them, 

and they thought they did nothing unleſs they centradicted 

their Miſter; ; thence came that multiplicity of Sets pre- 

ſently among them, and that 3 which at firſt went 

much on the original tradition of the world, was turned into 

diſputes and altercations, which helped as much to the finding 

out of Truth, as the fighting of two Cocks on a dungbil doth 

the finding out the cel that lyes there. For which, ſcrap- 

ing and ſearching into the natures of things had been far 

more proper, then contentions & wranglings with each other; 

but by means of this /itigions humour Philoſophy from being 
a deſign grew to be a meer Art, and he was accounted the beſt 
Philoſopher, not that ſearched further into the bowels of 

nature, but that dreſſed and tricked up the notions he had in 

the beſt poſt ure of defence againſt all who came to oppoſe 

him. From hence thoſe opinions: were moſt planſible, not 

; L11. 3 which: 
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which were moſt tra, but which were moſt defenſible, and 
which like Deſ-Cartes his ſecond element, had all the Angles 
cut off, on which their adverſaries might have an advantage 
of jaſtling upon them, and then their opisions were account- 
ed moſt pure when they were lo Þherical, as to pals up and 
down without interruprion. From ſuch a degeneracy of 
Philoſophy as this we have now mentioned, arole the oi 
of the eternity of the world ; For the certain tradition of the 
world being now loft in a crend of Phileſophers, whoſe main 
aim was to ſet up for themſelves, and not to trad: with the 
common bank, lo that there could be no certain and con- 
vittive evidence given to a ſhuffling Philoſopher that things 
were ever otherwiſe then they are, they found it moſt 44 
fenſible to aſſert that the world never had a beginning nor 
would have an end, but alwayes did and would continue in 
the State they were in. This opinion, though Ariſtotle 
ſeems to make all before him to be of another mind, yet was 
hatched as far as we can finde at firſt, under Pythagoras his 
ſucceſſors by Ocellu Lncanu, as appears by his book (till 
extant «i ms , eurivs of the nature of the Univerſe , 
to whom Ariſtotle hath not been a little beholding, as Ludov. 
Nogarola hath in part manifeſted in his notes on Ocellus, 
although Ariſtotle had not the ingenmity of Pliny, agneſcere 
per ques profecerit. From Ariſtotle this opinion, together 
wich his name, ſpread its ſelf much farther, and became the 
opinion moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpe- 
cially after the riſe of Chriſtianity , for then not only the 
Peripateticks, but the modern Platonifts, Plotinus, Apaleine, 
Taurus, famblichus, Alcinous, Proclus and others were all 
engaged in the defence of the eternity of the world, thinking 
thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came 
the hot and eager conteſts between Proclus, Simplicins, and 
Philoponus, who undercook to anſwer Proclus his eighteen 
arguments for the eternity of the world, and to charge Ari- 
ftorle with ſelf-contradiction in reference to it. But no- 
thing were they more troubled about then to reconcile the 
Timeu of Plato with the eternity of the world, which they 
made to be a meer Hypotheſis and a kind of Diagramme to 
ſalve providence withall ; although the plain words of Plate 
noe 
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not only there but elſewhere do expreſs, as far as we can 
judge by his way of wriring, his real judgement to have been 
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for the produſtion of the world by God. For which purpoſe vf So- 
we have this obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, where hepbiſt.p.185. 
divides all manner of prodmttions of things into divine and ed. Fic, 


humane, and oppoſes the opinion that conceived all things to 
be produced by an eternal power, to the opiniou of the valgar 
which ſaith he was # ein dvr foray am e ai nat an N i, 
y 41d Navinns puirnt, that all things were produced by a blind 
force of nature without any reaſon or counſel, to which he op- 
poſech the other opinion, that they are made #7 aiyu7r 5 
dmg, ,v Vow 2021008 15, by A divine power with infinite 
reaſon and wiſdom ; and when Theeteris expreſſeth himſelf 
in zn Academical way as to either of theſe opinions, the boſpes 
Eleatenſir who there acts the part of the Philsſopher, tells 
him, if he thought he were inc/inable to the other opinion, 
"Cy as Tl dic n af 'yxgurs imogge Bp mer eoncytir, He 

would undertake to make him confeſs the contrary by the evi- 
dence of reaſon which he would bring, And we ſhall ſee 

what great reaſon there is for this opinion, when we conſider 
what weak and infirm foundations the contrary is built upon. 
For all the arguments which either Ocellas, or Ariſtotle, or 
the modern Platoniſis make uſe of, are built on theſe follows 
ing ſuppoſitions which are all falſe. 1. That it ic unconcei vable 

that thing: ſhould e ver have been in any other ſtate then they are. 

2. That there ts no other way of produttion but by Generation, 

3. That God i no free agent, hut produceth the world by neceſſity 


of nature. 


1. That it i wnconceivable that things ſhould ever have Seck. 5. 


been any otherwiſe then they are. The reaſon of which ſup- 
poſition was this, that the general concluſions of reaſon which 
they proceed upon in Philoſophy, were taken up from the 
eb ſervation of things as they are at preſent in the world. 
Which is evident from the ground of _— condemning 
the epin:on of Empedocles who aſſerted the production of the 
world, and yet the incoryuptibility of it. v ir i win, 
au I bus 1D o, which he accounts impoſſible 
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and gives this 28 his reaſon w#r= 35 vm Jervor a ox ö 5% J. . 
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can be rationally aſſerted, but what we finde to be in all thing, 
or at leaſt in moſt , now becauſe there could nothing be found 
in the world which was produced (i. e. by generation) and yet 
was incerruptible, therefore he concludes it 5mpoſible it 
ſhould be ſo with the Univerſe. By which we evidently 
ſee what the grand principles of reaſon among the Philoſc- 
phers were: viz, ſuch obſervations as they had made from 
the preſent conr ſe of nat ure in the order of the Univerſe. 
From hence aroſe that ſtrong preſumption among them, 
which hath been ſo taken for granted, that it hath been 
looked on as a common notion Of humane nat ure, Viz. ex nihily 
nihil fit, which was the main argument uſed by them to 
prove the eternity of the world: and by others to prove the 
preexiſtence of matter. So Ocellus argues againſt both the 
diſſolution and production of the worla fr om this principle; if 
the world be diſſolved,(aith he, it muſt either be » 1 4; ea 65 
7 e ö, either into that which is, or into that which i not; it 
cannot be diſſol ved inte that which u, becauſe then the Uni. 
verſe cannot be deſtroyed , for that which u, u either the Uni. 
verſe or a part of it i neither can it be diſſolved into that which 
is not, d'un aver 33 7% 6y N, du u ider, i tis n a a- 


Ocellus Lu- πνοννιαντν], For it 1 impoſſible that a thing ſhould be made out 


Camus D. 16. 
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of that which u not, or be diſſol ved into nothing. And Ariſtotle 
ſomewhere tells us, that it is a principle which all che writers 
of natural Philoſophy are agreed in (4 3 mins ii 
ns ifs « mw , 6 ofes' Tis g.0tws) which is SA ws army rem od). 
vans, that it is impo ſſible for any thing to come out of nothing. 
But now when we vblerve upon what grounds this Principle 
was took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to ad- 
mit of it as an Univerſal ſtandard of nature. For we finde 
by theſe Nataraliſts who thus aſſerted this principle, that 
when they go about to prove it, it is only from the courſe of 
Generations in the world, or from the works of art, both 
which ſuppoſe matter preexiſtent , and from theſe ſhort 
collections they form this aniverſal Maxime. And from 
hence when they diſcour ſed of the manner whereby God did 
produce the world, their imaginations ran preſently upon 
that which the Epicurtas in Tully enquires after, gue mo- 
litie ? que ferramenta? qui weltes ? que machine ? qui mi- 
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ni ſtri tanti operis ſutrunt ? they apprehend God only as an 
Artificer that contrives the world firſt into a platform, and 
then »ſeth inſtruments toetect it, and conſequently ſtill ſup- 
poſe the matter ready for him to work upon, So true is 
that of Balls in Tully when he comes to diſcourſe of the 


natare of Cod; in que nibil eſt difficilins quam 4 conſuetudine De Nu. 
ecxlorum aviem mentis abductre; nothing us more difficult then Des. l. 1. 


to abſtradt our minds from the obſervations of this viſible world 
when we ſeik ta apprehend the nature of the Deity. Thus we 
ſee upon what general grounds the Philoſophers proceeded, 
and from what they took them, and how inſ«fficient any 
colleticns ſtom the preſent order of the Univerſe are to de- 
termine any thing concerning its produlticx by. For ſup- 
poling a prodattion of the world, ſeveral things mult of ne- 
ceſſity be ſuppoſed in it, different from what the preſent order 
of the world is; and it is an wnreaſonable thing to argue from 
a thing when it is in its greateſt perfection, to what muſt al- 
waics have been in tbe ſame thing; for by this means we 
muſt condemn many things for fal ties which are apparently 
true, and believe many others to be true which are apparent- 
ly falſe, For which Maimenides uſeth an excellent ſim litude. 


Suppoſe, ſaith he, one of exquiſite natural parts, whoſe mot her More N- 


dies aſſoon as he is born, and his Father brings bim up in an — 
17. 


Iſlind, where he may have no ſociety with mankind till he be 
grown up to years of underſtanding, and that he never [aw any 
female of eitber man or beaſt : Suppoſe now this perſon to en- 
quire of the firſt man he iheaks with how men are born, aud 
how they come into the Werld. The other tells him, that every 
man is bred in the womb of one of the ſame kind with our ſelves, 
thus and thus formed; and that while we are in the womb we 
have a very little body, and there move, and are nouriſhed, and 
we grow up by little and little til we come to ſuch a bigneſs, 
and then we come forth into the world, and yet grow ftill till we 
come to ſuch a proportion as we are of. Here preſently this 
young man ſtops him and enquires, when we were thus little in 
the womb and did live, move, and grow, did We not eat and 
drink, and breath at our month and noſtrils as we do new? 
aid we not eaſe nature as now we do? If it be anſwered him, 
no ; then he preſently ts ready to deny it, and offers to bring di- 

KKK monſtrations 
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monſt ration that it warmtterly impoſſible it ſhould be fo. Foy, 

ſaith he, if either of . — breathing bart for an hour, our 

motion and life is gone; how is it then poſſible for one of us though 

never ſo little, to live and move in the womb for ſo many months, 

when it ic ſo cloſe and ſbnt up & is the middle of the body? If one 

of us, ſaith he, i ſwallow a little bird, it would reſently 

aye as ſoon 4s it came intothe ftomack,, how much more if it 

were in thebelly? If we ſhould be but for few dayes without 

eating and drinking, we could not live; hom can a childe then 

continue ſo many months without it ? Again if one doth eat 

and not void the excrements of what ht eats, he will be kild 
with it in few dayes;, how can it poſſibly be other wiſe with 4 

child? If it be replyed that there is a paſſage my in the belly 

at which the child receives his nouriſhment, be Will preſently 

ſay that it in as impoſſible as the other; for if our bellyes were 

ſo open, we ſhomld be quirkly deſtrojed. Ana again if the child 

bath all its limbs perfect and ſound, how comes it not to open its 

el, uſe the fret, mouth and bands as we de? Ant ſoconcludes 

it impoſſible that man ſhould ever be born after this manner. 

Much alter this way, ſaith that exce/lent Author, do Ariſtotle 

and others argue againſt the production of the world, torif 

the world were produced, ſay they, it muſt have been chu 

and thus, and it is impoſſible that it ſhould have been ſo: 

why ? becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the world. 

Which how infirme a way of argmng, it appears from the 
confideration of the former ſimilitude, in which the args. 

ments areas ſtrong to prove the impoſſibility of that which we 

know to be true, as in the caſe about which we diſpute. 

ect. 6. And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe H ot he ſit 
2. which the opinion of the worlds eternity was founded on, 
which is, that there x no other way of produttion but by Genera- 

tion. Moſt of the arguments which are uſed by Ocetus and 
Ariſtotle againſt the production of the world, run upon this 
ſuppoſirion, that it muſt be generated as we fee things are in 

the world. So Ocellas argues m1 T4 7 juileus of gps angess y 
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EmaG nm yoo ., e d moun crew” 
G4) glogs D Emery thing that comes into bring and is 
[nbjebt to diſſolution, bath two obferzable mutation m it; the 
one ts whereby it - grows from leſs to greater, and from worſe ro 
bettiy, and this ts called Generation, and the hight of this mu- 
ration, perfection; the other begins from better to worſe, and 
from bigger to leſs, and the coneluſfion of this 19, corruption and 
diſſolution. But now, ſuith he, if the world had a beginning, 
there wonld be ſuch a mutation in it, and it wonld have grown 
ty degrees greater till it had come to its perfection, and from 
thence it would ſenſibly decay till it came to diſſolutiom; but no 
boay hath ever obſerved ſuch a mutation in the world, neither is 
there any appearance of it; &N du 1g797aurh ty wonyros Ha- 
N ie Sec dv76 $078 ;, but the world ts ſemper ide m, 

it varyes not nor alters any thing from its ſelf. For which, 
he particularly inflanceth in the courſes, Symmetryes, fignres, 
poſitions, intervals, proportions of motion which are in the 
world, which things are all capable of ſuch a mutatian, yet 
we ſee no ſuch thing in the Univerſe, from whence he infers 
that the Vniverſe was alwayes and will be as it is. Upon the 
ſame principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the erernity of the 
world from the nature of his materia prima, becaule if the 
firſt matter were generated it mult be generated of other 
matter and ſo in infinitum; and fo he argues from the a- 
ture of the Heavens that they are not capable of generation 
and corruſtien As other 'bodyes are. All which arguments 
ſignifie no more then this, that the wor/d was not generate 
as Plants or Animals are; and who ever right in his wits 
aſſerted that it was? But do any of theſe arguments prove 

it impoſſible that Cd having infinite power ſhould produce 
the Dai verſe aſter another way then any of thoſe things are 
produced in, which we obſerve in the world ? For we aſſert 

an in finite and eternal Being which was the efficient cauſe of 
the wor/d, who by his owwnipotent power produced it out of 
nothing, and continues it in its. Being; which is well ex- 
preſſed by the author of the refaration of Ariſtotle in Juſtin _ 
Martyrs works. We aſſert, faith he, one God who i eternal — : 
himſelf, that hath nathing elſe coeval with himſelf, neither by — p. 
way of —— whoſe power #5 ſo great that n 111, 
KAk2 thing 
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thing can hinder it, by which power he produced the world, 
dyxar Iyer @ ] n x; 6% id, 6 7% mes dawn, wha d- 
„ Yano, which hath no ot her cauſe, either of its beginning, 
or of its being, or continuance, but only bus Will. Who fully 
anſwers in a Philoſophical manner, the particular Allegati- 
ons out of Ariſtorle, concerning the eternity of the world : his 
deſign being, as he ſaith, to ſhew «# &@74 7Tw i 
Ommowunr, 188 iy ima inner?) Enmnyeis ti ©r8 74 inet 786 
Mus moldy dre mmm TH, A 0a 75 Stir eacepbe a, 
That the Greek, Philoſophers wn their diſcour ſes concerning God 
and the creation, were very far from bring as good as their 
word to obſerve the Laws of demonſtration, but inſtead of them 
proceeded only apon opinions and con jedi uren. And as to this 
particular ot the peſſibi/;ty of another way of produttion, 
beſides that of generation, he proves it from Ariſtotles own 
opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the exiſtence of matter, 
as of God, Fer, ſaithhe, if Cod can produce any thing out 
of matter, which s as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf, he may 
produce ſomething «ut of nothing. For, the ſame repugnancy 
thatthere ts in that which j abſolutely not hing to be produced, 
the ſame muſt there be in that which # neceſſarily —— 
then can God produce ſomething out of matter, which neceſ- 
ſarily exiſts, &not be able to produce ſomething out of nothing? 
For if matter have its original from its ſelf, how can it be 
ſubjeft to the power of another? And beſides, if we ac- 
knowledge God to have his being from himſelf , and on 
that account attribute infinite power to him, by the ſame 
reaſon we muſt attribute it to matter. But whatever hath i- 
finite power in its ſelf, hath a power upon ſomething beyond 
its ſelf ; but if God and matter have it both, they can never 
have power upon each ther, or without themſelves. Which 
is a far greater abſurdity then the meer afſerting a power to 
produce ſomething out of nothing, which is implyed in the 
very notion of in Lan power ; for if it be confined to any 
matter, the power is not infinite, becauſe we cannot but 
conceive the bonn, of it; for it extends no further then 
matter doth. So that a powey of creation is implyed in the 
very notion of a Deity; and therefore it is a meer Sophiſm 
to argue becauſe the world could not be generated, therefore 
it 
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it could not be produced, unleſs any other way of production 
but by generation, be proved impoſſible. 

A third falſe hypotheſis they proceeded on was this, that 5, f. 7. 
the Being of the world was no effeft of Gods will, but of the 3, 
neceſſity of nature, For although the Philoſophers we now 
ſpeak of, did-aſſert a Deity, which in ſome ſenſe might be 
called the cauſe of the world, yet they withall aſſerted that 
the world was Coeval with God himſelf, and ſo though 
there might be ſome priority in order of cauſes between 
them, yet there was none in order of time, or daration , as 
we ſee the /ight, though it flows from the Sun, yet the Sun 
is never without /ight. This Arifotle he proves from the 
neceſſity of worion and time: For, faith he, what ever 1 
moved, muſt be moved by ſomerhing elſe, end conſequently 
there muſt be a running in Infinitum ;, but this runs on a falle 
ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of a continual Phyſical motion 
in things, which we deny, ſince God by bis infinite power may 
give motion tO that which had it not before; and (o all that 
can be proved, is the neceſſity of ſome firſt cauſe which we 
aſſert, but no »eceſſity at all of his continual at;xg, ſince he 
may cauſe motion when he pleaſe. And for Time continually 
exiſting, it denotes nothing real in its ſelf exif:ng, but on- 
ly our manner of concejtion of the duration of things, as it 
is conceived to belongto motion; and ſo can argue nothing 
as to the real exiſtence of things from all eternity. But the 
later Platoni ſta look upon thele as inſufficient wayes of pre- 
bation, and therefore argue from thoſe attributes of Cod, 
which they conceive molt neceſſary and agreeable to Gods 
nature; and by which the world was produced if at all: fo 
that by the ſame argument whereby we prove that the wor/d 
was wade by God, they prove it to have been from all erern;. 
ty. It was well and truly ſaid of Plato in his Timers, that 
the goodneſs of God Was the canſe of the produttion of the 
world; from which ſpeech the more modern Platoniſt; ga- 
ther a neceſſity of the worlds eternity; for from hence they 
infer, that ſince God was always good, he muſt always have 
an ebjefF to exerciſe his geodueſi upon; as the Su» diſperſeth 
ba light aſſoon as he in bimſelf. True, were God of the nature 
of the San, it would be ſo with him; or were the Sun of 
Kkk 3 the 
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the nature of Cod, it would not be fo with it. But there is 
this vaſt difference between them, that though God be eſſenti- 
ally and neceſſarily good , yer the communications ot this 
goodneſs are the effect of his Will, and not meerly of his 
nature; For were not the acts of beneficence and goodneſs in 
God che free aft; of his vill, man malt be made as hb.ppy as 
he was cepable of being, not only upon his firſt exifence in 
the world, but as long as it ſhould continue, by meer weceſſry 
of nat ure wit hout any intervention of the will or actions of 
men. And ſo there could be no ſuch difference as that of 
good and bad men in the world, for if the lettings forth of 
Gods goodneſs to the world be ſo neceſſary, all men muſt be- 
come neceſſarily good, if Gods goodneſs be fo preat as to be 
able to make men lo; which I ſuppoſe will not be queſtioned. 
By this then we ſer that the communications of Guds good- 
nee to the world are free, and depend upon the erernal 
counſels of his will, which is a depth too great for us to ap- 
proach, or look into; by what neceſsity then, if God be a 
free Agent, and of Infinite wiſdom, as well as goodneſs, muſt 
we either aſſert the eternity ot the world, or fear to depriye 
God of his eſſential Goodneſs? Whereas to make the com- 
mmnications of Gods goodneſs ad extra neceſſary, and there. 
fore to make the wor/d from eternity, that he might have 
an objef to exerciſe his goodneſs on, is to take as much off 
from the Infinite perfeſt ion and [elf ſnfficiency of the divine 
nat ure as it would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs, For God can- 
not be himſelf without his goodneſs ; and if his goodneſs car- 
not be without ſome creature to ſhew or diſplay it upon, God 
cannot be perfect nor happy without his creat wres becauſe 
theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his goodweſs ; and conſequently 
we make the Bring of the creatures neceſſary to his Being 
God. Which is the higheſt derogation from the abſclnre per- 
feftion of the Divine nat art. We aſſert then ſo much good. 
eſs in God, as none can be imagined greater; we aſſert, that 
it was the communication of this Divine goodneſs which gave 
being to the world; but withall we acknowledge God to be 
an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who diſpenteth this goods 
eſs of his in ſuch a way and manner as is belt pleaſing to 
himſelf, though ever agreeable to his Natrre, As God is 
in- 
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infinicely good in himſelf, ſo whatever he doth is ſuit able ro 
this nature of his; but the particular dererminations of the 
Hof Gods bene ficence belong to the u of God, as he is 
a moſt free and Independent A gent; ſo that grodweſs as it 
imports the nc ceſſary rettitnde ot the Divine Nature umplyes 
a perfection infeparable from the true Idea of Cod; but as it 
is taken for the expreſſions of Divine bownty to ſomewhat 
without, as the object of it, it is not implyed in our con- 
ception of Cod, as to his nature, but belongs to the free de- 
termiwations of his Will, We cannot then, neicher ought 
weto determine any thing concerning the particular ways of 
Gods bounty towards the whole uni verſe, or any part of it, 
any further then God himſelf hath declared it to us. Now we 
ſee the world exiſts, we have caſe to adore that goodneſs of 
God, which not only gave a Being to the Univerſe, but 
continually »wphelazit, and plentifully provides for all the 
Crtat ares which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was 


ſo ſenſible of, that the Steck in Twlly taking notice of the pe wy, 
abundant proviſion which is made in the world, not only for Deor..2, 


mans neceſſity, but for delight and ornament , cryes out, wr 
interdum Prenæa voſtra Epicurea iſſe videatur : Gods provi- 
denct doth abundamly exceed mans neceſſity. We ſee then 
from this diſcourſe, how »nſafe and wnſarisfuftory (that I 
may not ſay beld and preſumpt nous) thoſe arguments are, 
which are drawn from a general conſideration ot the Di vine 
nat ure and Gnodxeſs, without regard had to the determiuati- 
ons of his Will, es to the exiſtence of things in the world. 
It cannot certainly then be an argument ot any great force 
with any candid enquirers after Truth and Reaſon, Which 
hath been lately pleaded in the bekalf of that Pythagorean 
Hpet hes of the preexiftence'ot fouls, viz. That if it be good 
for mens ſouls to be at all, the ſooner they are, the better; but 
we are moſt certain that the Wiſdom an Goodneſs of God will 
do that which u beſt ,, and therefore if they can enjoy them- 
ſelves before they come into theſe terreſtrial bodies (it being 
better for them to enjoy themſelves then not) they muſt be de- 
fore they come into theſe bodies, Wherefore the pratxiſtence of 
ſeuli ts a meeeſſary reſult of rhe Wiſdom and Giottneſs of God, 
who can no more fail to do that which beſt, then he can to un- 
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derſtand it. 1 now ſeriouſly enquire of ſuch who love req- 
ſon above Plato and Pythagoras, whether if the eternity of 
the world were put into the argument inſtead of the Pre- 
Jo — of ſoxls, this argument would not hold as ſtrongly 
for that, as it doth for Praexiftence ; and if I am bound to 
believe Preexiſtence on this — be not likewiſe bound 
to believe at leaſt the ſouls of wen eternal, if not the Uni- 
verſe. But how reconcile able the eternity of the world is 
to the Pythagorick Cabbala of the Creation, I am yet to un- 
derſtand. But if this Argument doth not at all infer the 
eternity of the world, as we have ſhewed it doth nor, much 
leſs doth it preexiſtence of ſouls. 

We have thus far conſidered the firſt hypotheſis, which is 
7. to Moſes concerning the Origine of the Univerſe, 
which is that which aſſerts the ercrnity of the world as it is; 
we come now to the ſecond, which attributes the Formati- 
on of the world as it is, to God as the efficient cauſe, but attri- 
butes eternity to the matter out of which the world was 
framed. Iam not ignorant that ſome who would be taken 
for the Maſters of reaſon, are ſo far from conceiving this 
Hypotheſis to be repugnant to the text of Moſes, that they 
c01.Ceive it to be the genuine ſenſe of it, viz, that there 
was a preexiſtent matter, out of which God formed the 
World. But I would willingly underſtand how Moſes 
would have expreſſed that matter its ſelf was created, ſup- 
poſing it had been his i»textion to have ſpoken it; for al- 
though the word N N may not of its ſelf imply neceſſarily 
the prodattion of things out of nothing , i.e, out of no pra- 
exiſtent matter; yet it is acknowledged by all that no word 
uſed by the Jews is more propey to that then N is; and 
P. Fagins cites it from R. Nachmani , that the Hebrew 
Lang wage hath no other word to fignifie ſuch a produttion ent 
of nothing but N N. It is therefore a very weak manner of 
arguing, that becauſe N N is ſometimes uſed ſor no more 
then NPY, therefore che wsrld was created out of preex;- 
ſtent matter; all that can rationally be inſerd, is, that from 
the meer force and importance of that word the contrary car- 
not be collected: but if other places of Scripture compared, 
and the evidence of reaſon, do make it clear that there * 
e 


* 


be no pracxiſ em matter which was wncreated , then it will 
neceſſarily follow that creation muſt be taken in its proper 
ſenſe. And in this ſenſe it is evident, that not only Fews 
and Chriſtians,but even the Heathens themſelves underitood 


Moſes, a8 is plain by Galen, where he compares the % Galen de 
of Moſes with that of Epicarus, and ingenuoully conſeſ- »/ pet. i. 
ſeth that of Moſes, which attributed the produttion of lt. 


things to God, to be far more rational and probable then 
that of Fpicarm which aſſigned the Origine ot things to a 
meer caſual conconr/e of Atem: But withal adds, that he 
muſt diſſent from both; and fides with Aoſes as to the Ori- 
gine of ſuch things as depend on Generation, but aſſerts the 
pretxiſtence of matter, and withall that Gods power could 
wot extend ita ſelf beyond the capacity of the matter which it 
wronght upon. Atqmeid eſt, faith be, in quo ratio noſtra ac 
Platonss, tum aliorum qui apud Graces de rerum natura 
rifle conſcripſernnr, 4 Moſe diſſider. How true thele words 
are, will appear afterwards. Chalcidine in his Commentaries 
on Plats's Timau, where he ſpeaks of the Origine of dun, 
which in lum is {lill tranllated %u, and enquires into the 
different opinions of all Philoſophers about it, rakes it for 

ranted that according to Aoſes, this yan had its prodaſtion 


om God. Hebrai ſylvam generatam e ſſe con fitentur; u- chalcid. in 
rum (apientiſſimus Moyſes non humana fac andia, ſed divina, I. 5. 372. 


ut fernt, inffiratione vegetatut, is eo libro, qui de geni- 
tura mundi cenſet ur, ab exordio ſic eſÞ pref at, juxta in- 
ter pretationem LAL prudentium; Initio Dems fecit calnm 
& terram. Terra autem erat inviſibiliu & incompta. Ut te- 
ro ait Aquila: Caput rerum condidit Dem cœlum & terram; 
terra porre inans erat & nibil ,, vel t Symachns ;, Ab exor- 
dio condidit Dens cæium & terram. Terra perro f uit otio- 
ſum quid, confuſumque, & inor dinat u. Std Origenes aſſe- 
verat ita ſibi ab Hebreis eſſe per ſaaſam, quod in aliquantuns 
fit à vera proprictatr drrivata inteypretatis. Fnifſe enim in 
txemplars, Terra autem ſt ai quadan erat adwiratione. 
Omnia tamen hes in mum Aunt conrurrerr, at & generata foe 
1 que [ubjetta eſt ani vrrſo cor pori, ſyiva, ſermoneſque ipſos 
fic interpretaneny. Where we finde by the Teſtimony of 
Chatcidin an univerſal conſent 1 to the produſiom of the 
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univerſal corpertal matter by God; for that is a Il which is 
underſtood by his term of generata eſt. But this ſame author 
afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and Earth in the firſt 
verſe of Gent ſis we are not to underſtand the viſible Hea- 
vers andearth: For, ſaith he, the Heavens which are called 
the firmament , Were created after, and on the third day when 
the waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared, which wa 
called earth. Qui tumultuario contenti ſunt inte llecta, ca- 
lum hoc quod vidt mus, & terram qua ſubvebhi mur, dici pu- 
tant; porro qui altins indagant , negant , hoc celum ab 
initio factum, ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by the hea. 
deng he underſtands incorpoream naturam, and by earth gy 
or the primigenial matter. Aud this, ſaith he, appears by the 
following words, The earth was inviſible, and without form; 
1.2, this corporeal matter, before it was brought into order 
by the power and wiſdom of God, remained a rude and indi- 
geſted lump ; and that which is ſo, might well be called in. 
vi ſible, and without form. And therefore it is called inany 
and nihil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, and 
having none of its own, Symmachm calls it otioſa & indi- 
geſta; the former becaule of its inability to produce any 
thing of its ſelf: the latter becauſe it wanted a divine power 
to bring it into due order, That ffupidity and admiration 
which Origen attributes to it, he conceives to relate to the 
Majeſty of God, who was the orderer and contriver of it, 
ſig uide m opi ſic is & Qauctoris [mi majeſtate capta ſtaperet. Thus 
we ſee that according to Aoſes, the firſt matter of the world 
was produced by God, which is largely manifeſted by Origen 
againſt the Aarcioniſts, a fragment of which is extant in 
Ogre. his Philocalia; and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes, and 
Tales. c others, who from the opinion of the praexiſtenct of matter 
are called Afateriarii. 4 
mog per let. Having thus cleared the ſenſe of Maſes, it is far more 
Se. 9. difficult to find out the true opinions of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers concerning the prodattion or eternity of corporeal 
matter, there — been ſo great diſſenſont, not only 
De duns about the thing its ſelf. but about the opinions of ſome 
procreat, & About it. For it is plain by Plutarch duxmeria, as well as 
Tunes. the diſcourſes of the later Platoniſta, how eager ſome have 
been 
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been to interpret Plato's Time in favony of the eternity 
at leaſt of matter, if not of the r. But although Plato 
doth aſſert therein a preex;ſtence of rude matter betore the 
formation of the world, yet I ſeeno reaſon why he ſhould 
be otherwiſe anderſtood then in the ſame ſenſe that we be- 
lievea Chaos to ha ve gone before the bringing the world in- 
to the order it is now in. And in that ſenſe may thoſe pla- 
ces in Plutarch be interpreted, & 2 &* 7% wi UID i,: 
4 &h T5 (i 1999s ide, ix, and ſo likewiſe thoſe 
ſollowing words, $ 38 bobs dN ow fat Aνν,,,§e, £74 JUN T0 
Sven ib for the meaning may be no more then 
that Plate conceived that all the productions of the kinds of 
things which are in the the world, was out of a Prætæiſtent 
Hyle, the one ſpiritual and intelligible, out of which he ſup- 
poſed ſexls to be formed, the other ſenſible and corporeal, 
out of which other Beings which were more groſs and ma- 
terial, were produced. So Chalcidins tells us, that both Py- 
thagoras and Plats looked upon conſtitutionem ſylve to be 


opms providentie : which I ſuppoſe relates not only to the chalcid. in 
bringing of matter into form, but to the production of Timp.z77 


matter its ſelf, But after this he takes a great deal of pains 


to ſearch out the true meaning of Plato concerning the Ori- T. 401. 


gine of Mie, and mentions the great diſſes ons among the 
Platoniſts about it, and the obſcarity of the Timers in it, 
To him therefore refer the Reader: Who likewiſe brings 
in Numenia largely diſcourſing concerning the opinion of 
Pythagoras about it, who condemns all choſe, as not under- 
ſtanding Pythageras, who attribute to him the production of 
the indeterminate Hyle. Theſe are his words, Namenins ex 
Pythagore magiſteris $toicorum hoc de initiis dogma refellint, 
Pythageræ dog mate, cui concinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait 
Pythagoram, Deum quidem ſing ul ari tat is nominaſſe Col. no- 
mine appellaſſe, ſyi vam vero duitat is. Dam duitatem inde- 
terminat am qui dem. minime g tnit am, limtatam vero, gene- 
ratam eſe dicere. Hoc eſt, antequam exornaretur quidem, for- 
mamque & ordinem naxciſceretur, fine ortu & generatione ; 


' exornaram vero at que illuſtratam, à Digeſtore Deo eſſe gene- 


ratam. Atquc ita quia generations fit fortuna poſterior, 
inornat um illnd minime gencratum, aquavum Deo, 4 9 
Lilz eſt 
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ſententia nen rette aſſecutes, put aſſe, dici etiam illam indeter. 
minaram & immenſam duitatem, ab una ſing ularitate inſti- 
intam, recedente à nat ura ſua ſing ularitate, & in duitatij ha- 
bitum migrante. But however theſe Pythagereans might be 
deceived, who thought the V#ity its ſelf became the Dairy ; 
yet it is evident by Name nius, that he looked on the ande- 
termined and confuſed matter to have been coeval with Ged 
himſelf and not produced by him. And if Namenim be as 
much to be credited in this as when he calls Plato Afoſe; 
Atticus, then the Creation of Univerſal matter can be no 
part of Pythagers his Phileſophick, Cabala, But whatever 
were the opinions of Plat» and Pythageras concerning the 
firſt origine of matter, we are certain that the Syroicks 
generally aſſerted the improduttion of matter, and make that 
to be as neceſſary a paſſive principle tor the Being of the 
world, as God is the active and efficient cauſe. So Dwogenes 
Laertius reports of the Stoical principles concerning the 
Orig ane of the Univerſe: Aq ew nis ayes FD ber qe 
ie n 69) * 78 wh b 4 1) whe don dau mw wm N 


V. Liſ em wir, I 1 &v71 Ayo + gebr. They make two principles of the 


in Piel. 
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Univerſe, one atlive, and the «ther paſſive; the paſſive , an 
eſſence Without quality, called Hyle or confuſed matter; the 
ative, the reaſon which atts in tbe ot ber, which is God. Theſe 
two principles Sexeca calls canſa & materia; eſſe vero di bot, 
faith he, aligui d ande fiat; deinde d qus fiat, hot canſa eff, i/lud 
materia. Although Seneca ſeems to make a query of it elle. 


Preſat. ad Where; quantum Deus poſſit ? materiam ipſe fbi formet, an 
Nat Duet. data ntatur ? But Zeno is expreſs in Stobens, Ouma wa 
Eclog. FH - Thu ij, mums eporiy ui,, riuviu 5 rim gil, in 2 60 


fc. 
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,ein indie, The firſt eſſence of all is matter, which i 
eternal, aud not capable of acceſſion or diminution. To the 
ſame purpole ¶ haleidius ſpeaks, Stoici ortum fylve rejicinnt, 
p uin pot ius io ſam & Deam, dus totius rei ſumunt init ia; De- 
am ut opificem , Sylvam nt quegperations ſubjiciat ur. Vna 
quidew «(ſextia preditos facientem, & quod fit ac potitur, id 
corpus tffe ; diverſa vero wirture 3 quia faciat, Deum; quia 
fiat, Sam ſe. 


el. 10. Having now. found out the certain affertors zmong, the 
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Heathen Philoſophers of the eternity and improduttion of 
wattey as the paſſive principle of things, we come to examine 
the reaſon of this Hypothefis, and whether there were foun- 
dation enough for . matter to ſubſiſt upon from all eter- 
»i:y? It might be ſufficient prejudice againſt this opinion, 
that it was built on the ſame infirm conclu ſiens which that of 
the eternity of the whole world was, vis. that Maxime 
which Lip ſius attributes to Democritus, but was embraced 
by all thoſe Philoſophers who denyed prodaction of matter, 
h da cd u Orr} 21 ve Oy indy ie wan v νεννπι., that no- 


vt hing; which as we have already ſaid, was only taken up 
from the eſtabliſhed order of the Vniverſe,and rhe manner of 
production of material Beings. But this is not all we have 

to charge this Hypoth fie with, for, | 
1. It is repugnant to the »ataral notion of a Deity, which 
muſt imply in it an potent po er; For otherwiſe we de- 
grade him to the imbecillity of finite creatures, if he cannot 
produce any thing which doth not imply a centradiction: 
but what contradiction is there in this, that God ſhould give 
a Being to that which had none before? For that is all we 
underitand by Creation, viz. the producing of ſomething out 
of nothing, or which had zorhing out of which it was pro- 
duced, Now what repngnancy ig there to any free princi- 
ple of reaſon, that a power inſinite ſhould raiſe an 7»ſeft into 
Being without any paſſive principle out of which ic was 
canſed , and if an Infinite power can do that, it may as well 
produce the world out of nothing, elſe the power would nor 
be Infinite , for it would have its hound, ſer, that thus far it 
could go and no further. Now if ſucha per in Cod implyes 
no contradiction in its ſelf, I fay the afferring the neceſſary 
ex:fhence of matter implyes à costradictios to this power. 
For, 1. A power to produce ſomething out of nothing would 
be to no purpoſe, if a ve principle or preexiſtent matter 
be neceſſary to the prodatiion of any thing, and fo that Fe- 
ing which hath a power to produce ſomething out of not hieg, 
hath only a power to produce ſomet him our of ſomething, 
which is a plain conradiffion. 2. If God haitha er c 
produce /omerhing out of nothing, either this per dorbex- 
LI tend. 
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Phyſrol. 
, Stoic.l.2, 
thing conld be produced out of nothing, nor could return into g. 2. 
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tend to the production of this matter, Or not ʒ if it doth, then 

it depends on him; if not, his power is not —_ and ſo the 
ſame power is infinite and not infinite; which is another con. 
tradiftion. So that it is plainly repugnant to the norion 
of a God to aſſert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of 
matter. 

2. If matter be unproduced, then neceſſary exiſtence mult be- 
long to it as well as to Gd; and if neceſſary exiſtence belongs 
to matter, infinite power muſt belong to it too; For what 
ever neceſſarily exiſts, is ſelf originated; what ever is ſelf- 

originated, could not by any cauſe whatloever be hindered 
from Being ; what cannot by any cauſe be hindered from 
— Infinite power; what bath Infinite power, may pro- 
duce any thing, and is God, and ſo matter cannot be a meer 
paſſive principle, but muſt be an active, and ſo mult be God 
himſelf , or elſe there muſt be more Gods then one. To an 
argument ſomething of this nature Hermegenes in Tertullian 


de. Her- replyes, that matter would not loſe the name Or natare of { 

meg. matter, becauſe of its coeternity with Cod, neither could it { 

be God meerly on that account, unleſs it had other things 

that were agreeable to the nature of God as well as that. l 

But I have already ſhewed that weceſſary exiſtence implyes t 

other perfections going along with it: which is likewiſe thus a 

proved by Tertullias in anſwer to Her mogenes; the reaſon a 

of the imperfeftions which are to be ſcen in any creatures, is v 

from hence, that they derive their Beings from a higher uv 

cauſe, who creates them in what order he pleaſes ; but char t 

which bath its original from iti ſelf, muſt on that account a 

want thoſe imperfettions which other creatures in the world t. 

have; and therefore if neceſſary ex3ftence be of the natwre of 4 

matter, all other perfections mult belong to it too: and ſo b 

there can be no ſuperiority and inferiorit between God and p 

matter, becauſe on both ſides there will be neceſſary exi- tl 

cr ftence. Divinitas gradum non habet, ut fote unica : and ſo m 
the eternal exiſtence of matter is repugnant to the wnizy of 

God. W 


3. Its repugnant to the Indepenaency of God : for it makes pt 
God ſubje to matter, and not matter to God. For if God NN "© 
cannot produce any thing without precxiſtent matter, the 
mat - 
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matter is neceſſary to his action, and ſo God muſt depend on 
that which he can do nothing without; and ſo Gods uſing 
matter. is as Tertullian (peaks, ex neceſſitate me diocritat is ſua, 
to help him in the production of things, Nemo non ſubjici- 
tur ei cujus eget ut poſſit uti, as he goes on. Thus matter Ch. 8. 
at laſt is crept above the Deity, that God can do nothing 
without its aid and concurrener; and ſo as Tertullias ſharply 
ſayes, Cod  beholding to matter for ever being known to the 
world; grande beneficium Deo contulit ut baberes bodie per 
quam Deus cognoſceretur , & emnipotens vocaretny , niſi 
quod jam non omni potens, ſi now & boc potens ex nihilo omnia 
proferre. Thus we ſee how irreconcilable this Hypot heſis is 
with theſe Attributes of God. 

4. It ts repugnant to the immenſity of God. For either God 
did exiſt ſeparate from this eternal matter, Or was conjoyned 
with it; if conjoyned with it, then both made but one Being, 
as Maxim, or Origen argues; if ſeparate from it, then o.g. Phi- 
there mult be ſomething between them, and fo there will be {oc.c.24. 
three real improduced things, If it beanſwered that they 
are neither comjoyned nor ſeparate, but God is in matter as in 
his proper place, as the Stoicks aſſer ted, it is eaſily replyed, 
that either then he is in a part of matter, or the whole mat- 
ter; if in a pare only, he cannot be immenſe ; if in the whole 
as his adequate place , how could he then ever frame the 
world? For either he muſt then recede from that part in 
which he was, and contract himſelf into a narrower compaſs 
that he might faſbion that part of the world which he was 
about, or elſe he muſt likewiſe frame part of himſelf with 
that part of the world which he was then framing of, which 
conſequence is unayoidable on the Stoical Hypotheſis of Gods 
being corporeal and confined to the world as his proper 
place, And ſo much for this ſecond Hypotheſss concerning 
the Origine of the Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth the eternity of 
matter as coexiſting with Gad. | 
K I come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the world, Sec. 17. 
which is the Aromical or Epicurean Hypothefie, but will ap- 
pear to be as irrational as either of the foregoing, as far as 
it concerns the giving an account of the Origine of the 
Univerſe, For otherwiſe ſuppoſing a Deity a prey 
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duced the world and put it into the order it is now in, and 
ſupremely govern: all things in the world, that many of the 
Phenomena of the Un;verſe are far more intelligibly ex- 
plained by matter and metisn then by ſnbſtantial forms, and 
real qualities, few free and unprejudiced minds do now 
ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little particles of matter may give 
a tolerable account of many appearances of nature, that 
therefore there ſhould be nothing elfc but matter and motion 
in the world, and that the Grigine of the Vaiverſe ſhould 
be from no wiſer principle then che caſual concourſe of theſe 
Atoms, is one of the evidences of the proneneſs of mens 
minds to be intoxicated with thoſe opinions they are once in 
love with. When they are not content to allow an Hypo. 
theſis its due place and ſubferviency to. Gd and providence, 
but think theſe Atoms have no force at all in them unleſs 
they can cætrude a Drity quite out of the world, For it is 
molt evident that it was not ſo much the rr»th as the ſer- 
viceableneſs of this Hypotheſis, which hath given it enter- 
tainment among men of Atheiſtical ſpirits, Epicwras him. 
ſelf in his Epiſtle to Pythecie N urgeth that as a conſiderable 
circumſtance in his opinion that he 7 no God down 
upon the ſtage to put things in order, $ * % p/n; heit rfvr 
uncuu ara ν , which his Paraphraſt Lucretiu hath thus 

Apud Diog. rendered; 

Laert. I. 10. 

Lucret. de 

Nu. J. 5. 


Nequaq uam nobis divinit u tſſe parat am 
Naturam rerum. 


If this opinion then be true, the hiſtory of the Creation quite 
falls to the ground, on which account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider the reaſon of it. The Hypothr ſs 
then of Epicaru is, that brfore the world was bronght into 
that form and order it is now in, there was an infinite emp 
ace in which were an innumerable company of ſolid particles 
| er Atoms of different ſizes and ſhapes, which by their weight 
. were in continaal wwotion, and that by the various occur ſrons of 
theſe all the bodies of the Univerſe were framed into that order 
they nom are in. Which is fully expreſſed by Dionyſin in 
E »ſebins, and very agreeably to the fenſe of Epienrus — — 
| | og oe Epililes 
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Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pyrhocles, and to what Platarch Prep. 
reports of the ſenſe of Epicuru, though he names him not £veng.14 
(it at leaſt that book be his which Aduretus denyes) the g. 
words of Dioxyſius are theſe concerning the Epicurtant, p. Pfacitu 
6: %  d mus ara mv is dean ma g quizgorims wHAT Phil 1.1.4.4 
W ed, n el xarhry aN imννE⁊ e Geydern ade ln Amer. in 
ng oi p21 Tis A nas ws (T9749 is T9 14 eie df vrud ms Seer. de 
Tl ua}; UMA Na (wurr dmarmy &; up anixeuly z; Sent rovid. 

TAU wy dNNTAGY MAT 2 4rw Xs t mw 10178 Wguers y e aurey, 
{a Nev 5 89a iges . So that according to this opi- 
nion, all the account we have of the Origine of the world, is 
from this general Rexndeſ-vous of Atoms in this infinite ſpace, 
in which after many encounters and facings about, they fell . 
into their ſeveral troops, and made up chat ordered Battalia 
which now the world is the Scheme of. It was not impru- 
cently done of Epicurxs to make the worlds in ſini te, as well 
as his ace and Atom:; for by the ſame reaſon that bis Atom: 
would make one world, they might make a thewſard; and 
who would ſpare for worlds, when he might make them ſo 
eafily? Lucretia gives us in ſo exact an account of the 
ſeyeral conrſes the Atoms took up in diſpoſing themſelves 
into bodjes, as though he had been Aufter- HMaſter-General 
at that great Rendeſ-voxs ; for thus he ſpeaks of his Aroms, 


Due quia multimodis, multis mutata per omne 

Ex Infinite vcæ ant ur percita plag is, D? Nur. 
Omne genus mot us & cætus experi undo, rer.. 1. 
T andem deve niunt in talcis diſo ſit ur as, 

Qualibus hæc rebus con ſiſtit ſumma creata, 


And more particularly afterwards 


Sed quia multa modis multi; primordia rerum 

Ex infinito jam tempore percitaplags, 
Ponderibuſq ue ſuis conſutrunt concita ferri, 

Omni modiſq ue coire, atque emnia pertentare, 
Quecunque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare; 

Ut non fit mirum, ſi in taleis diſp̃oſit ur as 
Deciderunt queq ue, & in tales venere meats, 
Qualib us hæc rerum tnitur nunc ſumma no vando. 


Thus we ſee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotbe ſis, that 
Mmm there 
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there were an T»finite number of Atom, which by their fre- 
quent occur ſions did at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame na- 
ture with them, and theſe _ 2 * together made 
up thoſe bodhe / which weſce : fo that all the account we are 
able to give according to this Hypotheſis of all the Phanomens 
of the _ is from the tortnirous concour ſe of the 
Atoms in the rſt ſorming of the world, and the different 
contexture of them in bodies. And this was delivered by 
the ancient Epicsreans not with any doubt or he fitation, but 
with the greateſt confidence imaginable. So Tul) obſerves 
of Yelling the Epicarean, beginning his diſcourſe, fidentey 


Dur. l. i. ſane mt ſolemt iſti, nihil tam verens quam nc dubit are de alig ua 


re videretur; tanquam modo ex Deer um concilio, & ex Epi- 

cri istermandii deſcendiſſet : Confidence was the peculiar 

genius of that ſect, which we ſhall ſee in them to be accom. 
nied with very little reaſon. 

For thoſe two things which make any principles in Philo- 
ſophy to be rejected, this Arowical Hypotheſis is unavoidably 
charged with; and thoſe are, F the principles be taken up 
without ſwfficient ground in reaſon for them; and if they can- 
wot give any ſaffictent account of the Phenomena of the world. 
I ſhall therefore make it appear, that this Hypcebeſis, as to 
the Origine of the Univerſe, is firf, meerly precarious, ard 
built on no ſufficient grounds of reaſon, Secondly, That it 
cannot give any ſatisfattory asconnt of the Origine of things. 

1. That it is a precarions Hypotheſis, and bath no evidence 
of reaſon on which it ſhould be taken up; and that will be 
proved jby two things. 1. It i ſuch an Hypotheſis as the 
Epicureans themſelves conld have no certainty of according to 
their own principles. 2. T hat the main principles of the Hy- 
pot heſit its ſelf are repugnant to thoſe Catholick, Laws of na- 
ture which are obſerved in the Dui terſe. 

I. The Epicurean according to their own principles could 
have no certainty of the trmth of this Hypotheſis, And that 
1. Becarſe then could have no certain evidence of its truth. 
2. Becanſe their way of proving it was inſufficient.” 

I. That they ceuld bave no certain evidence of the trath of © 
it, I prove from thoſe criteria, which Epicarns lays down 


and 


and thoſe were ſenſe, Anticipation and Paſſion. Let ſenſe 
be never ſo infallible a ruie of judgement, yet it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be any evidexce to ſenſe of the trath of this 
Hypotheſis ; and let him extend his 73 C er as long 
as he ple aſe, which was his great help for correing the errors 
of ſenſe, viz. as it was in the Romas cenrt when che caſe was 
nat clear, umpliandam ft; So Epica would have the 
objelt repreſented every way i: could be before he paſt his 
judgement ;, yet this prudent caxtion would do him no good 
tor this Hypotheſes, unleſs he were fo wiſe as to ſtay till this 
world were crumbled into Atem again, that by that he 
might judge of the Origine of it, There is but one way leſt 
to finde out the rrath of things incvident to ſenſe, (as by 
Epic ur bis own confeſſion all cheſe Atoms are, which are 
now the component particles of bodyes ; much more thoſe 
which by their fortuitous concourſe gave Being to the world) 
and that is, if ſomething evident to ſex/e doth apparently 
prove it, which is his way of proving a Vacaity in nature 
from motiex ; but though that be eaſily anſwered by prix- 
ciples different from thole of Epicarns, and more rational ; 
yet that very way of probation fails him in his preſent Hype. 
theſis. For what is there evident to ſenſe which proves a 
fortuitous conconrſe of Atoms for the production of things? 
nay if we grant him that the compoſerion of bodyes is nothing 
elſe but the conrextare of theſe inſenſible particles, yet this 
is far from being an evidence to ſenſe, that theſe particles 
without any wiſe and directing providence ſhould make up 
ſuch bodyes as we ſee in the world. And here when we ſpeat 
of the evidence of ſenſe, we may well ask as the Stack in 
Tully doth, whether ever Epicurus found a Poeme made by 
the caſual throwixg of letters together; and if a conconrſe of 
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Atoms did produce the world, car porticues, car tewplum, ,. | 
cur domum, cur urbem non poteſt ? why didit never product ke. wh 


acloyſter, a temple, a houſe, «city, which are far eafier things 
then the world? I know Zpicarns will ſoon reply, that 
things are otherwiſe in the world now then when it wa fort 
produced; I grant it, and from thence prove, that be- 
cauſe no ſuch thing ever happens in the world now, as 4 
meerly caſual concowrſe of Atom: to produce any thing, Epi- 
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cyrus could have no evidence from ſenſe at all to ſinde out 
the truth of his Hypotheſis, by. And as little relief can he 
finde from his ſecond Criteriam, viz. Anticipation ; for by 
his own acknowledgement, all Anticipation depends on the 
ſenſes, and men have it only one of theſe four wayes, 1. By 
incurſion, as the ſpecies of a man is preſeryed by the fight of 
him, 2. By proportion, as we can inlarge or contract that 
ſpecies of a man either into a Gyant or Pygmy, 3. Zy {- 
militude, as we may fancy the image of a City by reſem- 
blance to one which we have ſeen. 4. By compoſition, 
whereby we may joyn different images together, as of a 
horſe and man to make a Centaure. Now though it be very 
queſtionable how ſome of theſe wayes belong to a Criterium 
of truth, yet none of them reach our caſe , for there can be 
no inc ur ſion of inſenſible particles as ſuch upon our ſenſes; 
we may indeed by f roportion imagine the pur vitude of them, 
but what is this to the proving the truth of the Hypotheſis ? 
Similitnde can do no good, unleſs Eficxrns had ever ſeen a 
world made ſo; the only relief mult be from compoſition, 
and that will prove the Origine of the world by Atoms to be 
as tree, as that there are Centawres in the world, which we 
yerily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria by which Epi. 
curns would judge of the truth of natural things by (for the 
third, Paſſion relates wholly to things Moral and not Phyſ;- 
cal) and now let any one Judge, whether the Hypotheſis of 
the Origine of the Univerſe by Atoms can ever be proved 
true, either by the judgement of ſenſe, or by Anticipation, 
The win they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient, 
and that was by proving that the bodyes of the world arc 
componnded of ſuch inſenſible particles; Now, granting the 
thing, I deny the conſequence, for what though the compe- 
fition of bodyes be from the contextare of Atoms, doth it 
therefore follow; that theſe particles did caſually produce 
theſe bodyes ? nay doth it at all follow, that becauſe hd 
upon their reſo/xtion do fall into inſenſible particles of 
different ſize, figure and motion, therefore theſe particles 
mull be preexiſtent to all bodyerin the world? For it is plain, 
that there is now an Univerſal lump of matter out of which 
thele inſeuſible particles ariſe, and whether they return on 
the 
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the diſſolution of bodyes; and all theſe various corpaſcles may 
be of the ſame ni ferm ſubftance only with the alteration of 
fe, ſhape and motion; but what then ? doth rhis prove, 
that becauſe particular bodyes do now emerge out of the 
various confignration and motion of inſenſibit particles of that 
matter which exit in the world, that therefore this whole 
matter was produced by the caſual occur ſions of theſe 
Atoms It will ask more time and pains then is uſually taken 
by the Philoſophers either ancient or modern, to prove that 
thoſe things whatſoever they are, whether elements or pare 
ticles out of which bft are ſuppoſed to be compounded, do 
exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded bodyes, and antece- 
demtly to them. We finde no Ariftotelian elements pure in 
the world, nor any particles of matter deſtitute of ſuch a 
ſxe, fignre and motion as doth make ſome body or other. 
From whence then can we infer either the exiſtence of Ari» 
ſtetles materia prima, without quite, quantity Or quality; 
or the Epicurean Atoms without ſuch a contexture as make 
up ſome bodyes in the world? Our profound Natural iſt 
Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the natwres 
and Generation of things, delivers this as his experience and 
judgement concerning the commonly reputed elements or 
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principles of bodyes. For ſpeaking ot the different opinions r 
of Empeducles and Hippocrates, and Democritus, and Epi- Erertit. 2 _ 


carus, concerning the compoſition of bodyes, he adds, Ego 
vero neque in ani mali um produttione, nec omnino in ulla cor- 
per um ſimilarium generatione, ( five ea parti um animalium, 
ſive plantarum, lapidum, mineralium, &c. fuerit) vel con- 
gregationem ejuſmoas, wel miſcibilia diverſa in generation 
opere unienda preexiſftere, obſervare unguam pot ui. And after 
explaining the way which he conceived moſt rational and 
conſonant tO experience in the Generation of things, he con- 
cludes his diſcourſe with theſe words; Jdemgne in omni 
generatione fiers crediderim; adeo nt corpora ſimilaria miſt a, 
elementa [na tempore priora non habeant, ſed illa petins ele» 
ment is ſuis pri us cxiſtant (nempe Empedoc lis atqus Ariſtotlis 
igue, agua, aire, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, ſulphure, & 
Mercurio, ant Democriti Atomu) utpote natura quoque iis 
perfectiora. Sunt, inquam, miſta & compoſita, etiam rempore 
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priora elements quibuſliber ſoc ditts, in qua illa cerrumpuntur 
S de finnnt 1, diſſolvunt ur ſcilicet in fs ratione pot ius quam 
reipſa & au. Elementa itaque que dic unt ur, non ſunt pri- 
ora ifi rebus, que generantur ant oriunt ur; ſed poſteriora 
potins, & reliquia mag is quam principia. Neque Ariſtotcles 
ipſemet ant alius quiſbiam ung uam demonſtravit, ele menta in 
rerum nat ura ſeparatiw cxiſtere, aus pri ncipia iſſe corporum 
ſimilarium. li then none »f theſe things which bodyes are 
reſolvedinto, and are ſuppoſed to be compounded of, either 
have been or can be proved to exiſt ſeperate from and 
antecedent to thoſe bodyes which they compound, what then 
becomes of all our company of Atoms which are ſuppoſed by 
their concowrſe in an Infinite pace to be the Origine of the 
world? I know not where to finde them, unleſs dancing with 
the Schoolmen; Chimera's in a Yacunm,or in a ſpace as empty 
as the Infinite one, viz. ſome Epicwreans brains. Neither 
therein will they be much unlike their great maſter Epica- 
ras, if we believe the character which the Stoick in T 
gives of him, who ſaith he was homo fone arte, ſine liter is, in- 
ſultan in omnes, ſine acumine ullo, ſine auctoritate, fine lepore, 
But allowing the Stoic k ſome of that paſſion, (which he dif 
claimed ſo much) in theſe word: , yet we may rather believe 
what Thy himſclf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicurus his ſenti- 
ments, that they were none of them handſome or becoming a 
man. At ile quid ſentit? faith he of Ehicurus; and ſoon 
De —_ replyes , ſentit antem nihil unquam elegans, nibil decorum; 
— kin and in another place ſpeaking ot bis Aforals, be ſayes, nihil 
lb. 1. generoſum ſapit ata ue mag ni ſicum, there was nothing noble 

and generons in him. Which cenſure of Epicurus, all the 
pains that P. Gaſſendus bath taken in the vindicatiog of the 
life and opinions of Epicurus, hath not been able to wipe off, 
For although we ſhould yeild what that learned man ſo much 
contends for, that all the ca/nmnyes which were caſt on 
Epicurus ariſe from the Axtipathy between Zeno and the 
following Stoicks, and the School of Epicwrns, yet all this 
will not make Epicurus to have been comparable with ſome 
other Phileſophers for parts and judgement, whoſe principles 
hage ſomewhat more generous and venerable in them, then 
the Moral: of Epicuras had, taking them in their more re- 
fined ſenſe, | But 
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But it is not the Aforality of Epicurus which we now en- Se, 14. 


quire after , out bufineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf 
in rendring an arconnt of the Origine of the Univerſe with · 
out a Deity. And ſo we come to conſider the Hy;otheſss its 
ſelf, wherber it be rational or no, or conſiſtent with the 
Catholick Laws of nature which appear inthe world. Two 
things I ſhall here enquire into,which are the main principles 
of Epicurns, viz. the motion of theſe Atoms in the Jnfinite 
ſpace, and the manner of the concretion of bodyes by the cone 
conrſe of theſe Atoms. g 
1, I begin with their wotion; which Epicurus attributes 
to his Atoms without any he fptation, and yet never under- 
takes to give an account of the Origin of that motion; which 
argues his whole Hypotheſss to be extreamly precariows, 
The thing then, (which he muſt aſſume as his main principle, 
without which all his other do nothing) is, that motion doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt Atem or inſenſible particle, 
for without this — cannot be imagined any concoxr/e of 
Atom: at all, much leſs ay ſuch conte ture of bodyes ont of 
them. Bur for one to ſay that Atom move, becauſe it © 
their nature to move, and give no other accomnt of it, is fo 
precarit us, that it will never give the leaſt ſarfaion to an 
inquiſitive mind, And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable 
in the exploders of ſnbſtantial forms and occult qualities, 
when the Origine of the whole world is reſolved into an 
«cult quality which gives motionto Aroms. And herein the 
Atomiſt; ourdo the moſt credulous Peripateticks, ſeeing 
they lay the prime foundation of the world and of their own 
Phileſophy together in a thing-they can give no rational 
account of at all, which is, the morios of Atoms in an Infinite 
Vacnity. If it be replyed, which is all Fpicarns bath co ſay, 
that the motion of Atoms depends-mpon their gravity ; the 
queſtion returns upon him with the ſame violence, how comes 
this gravii to belong to theſe Atem: in ſuch an empty ſpace, 
where there can be no 5wpx/fion from other bodyes, no at« 
traction rom any magnetick particle; which are tuppoſed to 
be the cauſes of the deſcent of heavy bodyes ? "nay, Epicax: 
himſelf takes away any center of that motion of Aromy ; A 
yet attributes a necoflary deſcent to his Am 1 
tete 
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their gravity; and if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things as 
Phyſcc. i. theſe are, ſo repugnant to the Phenomena ot nat ure, without 
2 _ aſſigning any - reaſon for them, but that it is their 
rent, mag- #armre, let us neyer venture Philoſophizing more, but ſit 
nitud. Sola down in that contented piece of [gnorance which attributes 
{= — the cauſes of every thing into peciſick forms and occult 
ſublimis. qualityes. For this is ſo ſbamefal a piece of beggery, that 


- P. Gafſendus doth more then once difclaim ir, and in his 


Phyſic. ſ.x. diſcourſe of motion doth prove an impoſſibility of motion in 
4a. an Infinite empty Space. Might not Epicure then have 
—— 115 ſaved bis credit better by ſitting down with the opinions of his 
3 — — fore-fathers, then thus to go a begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, 
tranſlate; Which none, who are not reſolved to be ignorant, will be rea- 
T. 3. e. dy to grant him ? 

Sect. 15. ut yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental 
principle of Epic urus, viz. that there is a principle of motion 
in every inſenſible particle of matter, he plainly overthrows 
another principle of his, which is the ſolidity and different 
magnitude of theſe Atom. Theſe particles are luppoled ſo 

Prep, ſolid, that Dionyſus in Euſebius tells us the account given 

Evargel. why they are called dnt, was e w aavrey f-, becauſe 

n. of their sndifſoluble firmne(s ;, and the different ſzes of theſe 
Atoms is ſo neceſſary a principle, that from thence they un- 
dertake to reſolve many Phenomena of the Univerſe : let 
us now ſee bow conſiſtent theſe things are with the inſepara- 
ble property of motion belonging to Atoms : For if there be 
particles of ſuch different ſizes, then it is plain that there 
are ſome particles which may not only be conceived to be 
bigger then others, but are really ſo, and fo there mult be 
more parts of matter imagined in this bigger particle then in 

another leſs; and if there be more parts, theſe parts may be 

conceived ſeparate from each other, chat this particle may 
be equal to the other; now then, I demand, if motion doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt particle of matter, how comes 
one to be bigger then the other? for herein we ice that 
every particle is not in diſtinct motion; for there cannot but 
be more imaginable particles in an Atome of a bigget ſize 
then in a leſs, and if fo, there muſt be ſome nion of thoſe 
imaginable particles in that bigger Arome; and how 2 
* uch 
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ſuch an union be without reſt, and what re could there be 
if motion doth inſeparably belong to every particle o mat- 
ter ? And ſo it muſt be in all thoſe Atom- which are ſup- 
poſed to have angles and hooks, in order to their better 
catching hold of each other for the compoſition of bodyes , 
how come theſe hooks and angles to be annexed to this 
Atom? for an Atom may be —— them; whence comes 
this union, if ſuch a principle of tion, be in each particle? 
if it be anſwered, that motion did belong to all theſe particles, 
but by degrees the liſſer particles hitting together made up theſe 
angled and hooked particles ; I ſoon reply, that the difficxlry 
returns more ſtrongly , for if theſe angled and hocked par- 
ticles be ſuppoled neceſſary to the contexture and union of 
budget, how came thoſe leaſt imag nable particles ever to 
unite without ſuch hooks and angles? And ſo the queſtion 
will return is Ifinitum. If then the ſolidity and indivi ſibili- 
ty of theſe angled Atoms, doth depend on the union and reſt 
of thoſe leſſer imaginable particles joyned together, then it 
is evident that motion is no inſeparable property of all theſe 
particles, but ſome are capable of nien, in order to the 
making of ſuch hoc and angles, which are neceſſary for the 
context ure of bodyes ; and where there is ion and ſelidiiy, 
there is reſt, which is at leaſt accompanied wich it, if it be 
not one of the great caſes of it. And without which the 
Atomifts of all other Phjloſophers will be leaſt able to give 
an account ot firmneſs in bodyes, when they make bodyes to 
conſiſt of an aggregation of particles, by which it will be very 
hard finding aufficient account of the difference between 
fluid and firm bodyes, unleſs it be from the quicker motion 
and agitation of the particles of fluid bodyes, and the reſt of 


the ſmall and contiguous parts that make up the firm bed % Pag 
117% . 


| ' he ad 2. art. 
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according to that Catholick, Law of nature, whereby things 


them out of it. The only thing which the Epicurean Atomifts 
have left to give any account of the ſolidity of particles of 
ſuch different ſizes, is, the want of vacuit); for ſay they, 
the ground of diviſibility of bodyes us the interfer ſion of a 
diſſeminated V ac num; now where there is no vac uit j, thoughthe 
particles be of different ſivt, yet they may be ſolid and in w_ 
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458- Origines Sacra: Book III. 
41. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt 
Hiſtory of other perſons by that ingenious & Honourable perſon M. Boyle 
Fluid, and in his Phyſiological Efſayes, which is to this purpoſe ; Sep- 
Firmn:ſs, poſe two of theſe preſumed indiviſible particles, both ſmooth and 
þ. 30% of a (nbical fignre ſhould happen to lye upon one another, and a 
third ſhould ch.nce tobe fitly placed upon the upper of the two, 
What ſhould binder but that this Aggregate may by the vio- 
lent knock of ſome other corpuſcles be EE in the midſt of the 
whole concretion , and conſequently in the middlimoſt body ? 
For ſuppoſe them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince corpaſcles as 
hard as they, can be made very violently to knock againſt 
them, why may not thoſe grate or break the middlemoſt 
corpuſcles, or any of the others? And if there be a p»ſſitil;- 
ty of a breaking off theſe Cubical particles in the middle, 
then meer want of Vacuiti is no ſufficient account of their 
being indiviſible. By this we ſee how far the Atom iſt. 
are from giving any rational account of the Origine of the 
motion of the Atoms themſelves without a Deity. 
ef. 16, 2. Suppoſing this motion to be granted them, yet they 
canrot give any ſatiſactory account of the manner of concre- 
tion of bodyes by the caſual occur ſions of theſe Atoms moving 
in an infinite empty pace. Which appears from thoſe grois 
and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Epicurus, in order to the 
making theſe Atom ot his ſo hit together that they make 
vp any bodyes by their contexture, 

1, He ſuppoſeth as it were two regions, a ſuperior and 
inferior in an infinite empty ſpace , which hath no center at 
all in it, nor any body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpect; 
of above and below ; as appears by his Epiſtle to Herodota, 
wherein he ſaith, theſe terms of d and wg, oy upwards and 
downwards, muſt be conceived without any bounds or limits at 
all- So that thongh we conceive ſomething ſuperior, we muſt 
i mag ine net hing ſupreme, and ſo on the contrary. Whereby it 

fe... is evident as Gaſſendus confeſſeth, that Epicurus thought the 
43.4. Turface of the earth to be a plain, and this plain to be con- 
tinued up in a level ſmperficies to the heavens, and ſo to all 

that immenſe {ace of the Dyiverſe. So that all thoſe heavy 

bodhes which ſhould fall downwards in any parts of the 

wideſt diſtance on the earth, asin Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 

would 
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would never meet (if they continued their motion) in the 
center Of the earth, but would continue their motion ill in a 
parallel line; and ſo he imagined that which is ſaid to be 
above as to us, was really the upper part of the world, and 
ſo the deſcent of his Atoms mult neceſſarily be downwards 
towards the earch, according to the weight of them. And 
was not this a worthy Mathematical ſuppoſition, for one 
who would undertake to give an account of the Origine of 
the Univerſe without a Deity ? 

This motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would not ſerve his turn; for if the Aroms moved down- 
wards thus ina parallel line, how was it poſlible for them 
ever to meet for the contextwre of bodyes? Now for ths 
purpoſe he invented a motion of declination; for finding the 
motion ad lineam, or ad perpendiculumas ſome call it, could 
not poſſibly produce thoſe varieties of bodyes which are in 
the Univerſe , he ſuppoſed therefore the deſcent not to be 
in a perpendicular right line, but to decline a little, that fo 
ſeveral particles in their deſcent might make ſome occur ſions 
one upon another. And this Zpicarus added to Demecritms; 
but therein as Tullj obſerves, was very unhappy, that where Y. x;, ;., 
he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mihi quidens x 
depravare videat ur; that he mar*d what Democrit s had 
ſaid, by mendixg of it. The reaſon of which motion of decli- 
nation, is thus given by Lucreting, 


uod ni ſi declinare ſolerent, omnia dior ſum De rerum 
Imbris uti gutte caderent per Inaxe prof undum j 1. l. 2. 
Nec foret effenſus nat us, neque plaga creata 

Principits, ita nil nnquam nat ura creaſſet. 


It was obvious to object, that according to the principles of 
Epic urus, there could have been no concourſe at all of Atoms 
in an infinite ſpace, on the two grounds he went on, which 
were the natural deſcent of Atoms, and the equzi-velocity of 
the motion of all Atoms of what ſize ſo ever, which he hke- 
wiſe zſſerted (although one would think if gravity were the 
cauſe of motion, then the more gravity, the ſwiſter the mo. 
tien would be) from hence, I ſay it were not cafic to conceive 
Nnn 2 how 
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how the Atoms ſhould embrace each other in a parallel line, 
if they fell down as Lacretius expreſſeth it, hike drops of rain, 
and therefore they ſaw a neceſlity to make their motion de- 
cline a little, that ſo they might jaſtle and hit one upon an- 
other. But this oblique motion of the Atoms, though it be 
the only refuge leſt to ſalve the Origine of things by a con- 
courſe of Atoms, is yet as precariom and without reaſon as 
any other ſuppoſition of theirs whatſoever. Tally chargeth 

this motion of declination with two great faults, futility, and 

— = 1 knefficacy, que cum res tota filta ſit pueriliter, tum ue Feit 

lb. 1 q idem quod vult. It is a childiſh fancy and to no purpoſe 5 

Tor firſt, it is aſſerted without any reaſon at all given tor it, 

which is unworthy a Philoſopher ; neither is it to any pur- 

poſe ,, for if all Atom, faith he, decline in their motion, then 

none of them will ſtick together; if ſome decline, and others 

do not, this is as precarious as any thing can be imagined, to 

aſlign a diverſity of motion in indiviſible particles, which yer 

have all the ſame velocity of motion ; and as Twlly faith, Hoc 

erit quaſi — atomis dare, que rette, que oblique feran- 

tur: as though Epicurus were the General at this Rendt /- 

vous Of Atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every one his 

tack and motion. This Platarch tells us was the great charge 

De Atime Againſt Epicyrus dt abun imuodyorn wma hoe wo: Of, bee 

procreat. £canſe he introduced ſuch a motion of declination out of nothing 

Timas. mon uo pretence of reaſon. And Tarnebus tells us, that the 

— 4 ground why they deſired ſo ſmall a declination, was becauſe 

Fats, dbey were conſciom to themſelves, that it was founded upon 

no ground of reaſon, Et Epicures ſibi conſcii calpe, timide 

ram ponebant, & minimam ſibi peſt ulabunt. To which purpoſe 
Turnebus cites thoſe verſes of Lucretia, 


111 2 Luare etiam atque etiam paul um inc linare nect ſſe ct 
Corpora, nec pluſꝗ uam mini mum, ne fingere mot us 
Obliques vidtamur, & id res vera ref utet. 
Namq ue bec in promptu manifeſt umque iſſe vide mus 
Ponaera quantum in ſe eſt, non poſſe obliqua meare 
E ſupero cum traci pitant, quod cernere poſſis, 
Sed nihil omnino recta regione viai 


Declinare , quis eſt qui po ſſit cernere ſeſe? 


But 


But this argument of Lucretius will hold if at all, further 
then this little declination (for it is no more they deſire then 
as little as may be imagined, quo nihil poſſit ſieri minus, Tully 
expreſſeth it) but if they may decline a little, why not a great 
deal more? nay it is impoſſüble to conceive, but a little 
oblique motion at firlt will in an z»finite ſpace grow to be very 
oblique ,, for there is nothing to hinder the motion which 
way it bends ; now if there be never ſo little motion of decli- 
vation, the Atom will beinclined that way ; and what then 
ſhould hinder, but that the obliquity in a motion through a 
great ſpace ſhould at laſt come to be very great; there being 
no center at all to guide the motion towards, and the gravity 
not hindering this little declination > Therefore Tully asks 
that queſtion, Car declinet ano minimo, nom acclinet duob us 
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aut tri5ns? why only it declines one minime, and not wo or Lib. de 
three , for, ſaith he, it is no impul ſion from any other Atom Fs, 


which makes it decline that one minime ; neither ts there any 
impediment in the [pace to hinder it from declining more; . 
that, as he well ſaith, optare hoc quidemeſt, non diſputare, this 
is to beg Hypotheſes and not to prove them, which is the 
thing we have proved Fpicurns to do, Which was the firſt 
thing promiſed, viz, that this Hypotheſis of Epicurns was 
very precarious, and is built on no foundation Of reaſon. 


2. It is unſat factory and inſufficient ,as well as precarious; gc. 1 7 


for ſhould we grant his two main principles, Atoms and his 
infinite empty ſpace , yet we deny that ever his Atoms with 
all their ccurſſons would erer produce thoſe things which 
are in the Vn;verſe, To run through the noted Phenomena 
of the Univerſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an accouat the 
Epicurean; are able to give of them, from a fortxitous con- 
conrſe of Atoms, is a task too large to be here undertaken. 
Thereare only three things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt, then 
inſt upon, to ſee what miſerable ſaifes the Epicure ans are 
driven to for the ſalving of them, and ſhall then leave it 
with the reader to judge, what unmeaſurable confilence it is 
in any to reject the Creation of the World for the take of the 
Epicurean Hypotheſis , and whether it be not the height of 
credulity,as well as infidelity;to believe the worla ever to have 
been made by a ſortuitous concomrſe of Atoms ? 

Nan 3 1. The 
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1. The great varitiy of appearances in nature, which are 
attributed to particles of the ſame nature, only with the 
alteration of fixe, ſbape, and motion, That ſome . in 
the world , ſhould have no other reaſon given of them, 
may not only be tolerable , but rational, as in the oje, 
and operations on the organs of ſenſe, thoſe affections which 
are miſtaken for real qualities, &c. But that all thoſe iff; 
wh ch are ſeen in »atare ſhould have no other canſe but the 
different configuration and motion of Aton, is the height of 
folly as well as impicty, to imagine that the particles of mat- 
ter, as they are in men, ſhould be capable of ſenſation, me- 
mory, Intellection, vilition,&c, meerly becauſe ot a different 
ſhape, fize and motion from what they ha ve in a piece of 
wood, is a riddle that requires a new con fignration of Atoms 
in us to make us under ſt nd. May it not be hoped, that at 
leaſt one time or other by this caſual concourſe of Atoms, the 
particles may light to be of ſuch a Satire in ſtones, as to 
make them flie , in plants, to make them all ſenſitive; and in 
braſts to make them reaſon and diſcourſe? What may hinder 
ſuch a configuration or motion of particles, if all thele eff; 
are to be imputed to no higher principle? We ſee in other 
bodies what different appearances are cauſed by a ſudden al. 
teration of the particles of the matter of which they are 
compounded ; why may it not fall out ſo in the things men- 
tioned ? neither can this be unreaſonable to demand. 1. Be- 
cauſe the motion of theſe particles of matter is caſual ſtill 
according to them; and who knows what chance may do? 
for the ſeminal principles themſelves are, I ſuppole, accord- 
ing to them of the ſame uniform matter with the reſt of the 
world, and ſo are liable to different motion and confignration, 
2. Becauſe all particles of matter are ſuppoſed to be in con- 
tinual motion, becaulc of that diſſeminated Vacuity , which 
is preſumed to be in the world, and becauſe a Coacer vate va- 
cuity is not only aſſerted as poſvible, but as probably exiſtent : 
I aſſume only then (that which is inſiſted on as probable) 
viz, that that pace which lies between our Atmoſpᷣbere and 
the Stars is empty of any other thing, but only the rae; of 
the Stars which paſs through it; I then ſuppoſirg it a va- 
Cuity , \hether would not the particles of thoſe _ 
which 
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which lie contig nous to that pace preſently diſlodge from the, 
bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous of A- 
toms there? for all Atems are ſuppoſed to be in perpetual 
motion ; and the cauſe aſſigned, why in ſolid bodies they do 
not flie away, is, becauſe ot the repercu{cion of other Atoms, 
that when they once begin to ſtir, they receive ſuch kuck. 
as make them quiet in their places. Now this cannot hold 
in the bodies contiguous to this ace; for both thoſe bodies 
are more fluid, and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of particles 
to keep them at reſt; but which is more, thole which are 
contig nous ha ve nothing at all to hinder them from motion, 
and 10 thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that empty 
ſpace where there is no impediment of their motion, and o 
the next Atoms to thoſe mult remeve , becauſe that ſpace 
wherein the other were is made empty by their remeval ; 
and ſo the next, and ſo on, till not only the air, but the 
whole maſs; of the earth w Il on ſuppoſition of ſuch a vacaity 
be diſſolved into irs firſt particles, which will all utiny in 
the ſeveral bodies wherein they are, and never reſt till they 
come to that emp:y Space, where they may again Rendex- 
vous together, So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of 
an empty ſpuce to theſe Democratical particles of the Vai- 
verſe. Neither can | ſee how a diſſeminated vac uit cin ſalve 
the difficulty; for thoſe particles of the moſt ſolid bodies, 
being in continual moron , and the ground of their wnien 
being repercsſſian , it thence follows that towards that part 
where the diſſeminated vacuum is, the particles meeting 
with ne ſuch ſtrikes may fairly take their leaves of the bo- 
dies they are in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of another, 
till the config uration of the whole be altered, and conſequent- 
ly different appearaxces and effects may be cauſed in the ſame 
bodies, though it reſults from ſeminal principles. So that 
according to the Aromical principles, no rational account 
can be given of thoſe if :&s which are ſeen in nature. 
This Dior) ſius in Euſebius urgeth againſt the Aromiſts, that Prep, E- 
from the ſame principles —— evident reaſon given for vg. 14. 
it, they make of the ſame ani form matter ſome things con- . 
pic uous to ſen ſe, others not, ſome Hort · lived, others ex- 
treamly long-lived, Ta 5 Fires was want x Tis d. a mow 
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1. The great variciy of appearances in nature, Which are 
attributed to particles of the ſame nature, only with the 
alteration of ſize, ſhape, and motion, That ſome * in 
the world, ſhould have no other reaſon given of chem, 
may not only be tolerable, but rational, as in the oje. 
and operations on the organs of ſenſe, thoſe affettions which 
are miſtaken for real qualities, &c. But that all thoſe iff; 
which are ſeen in nature ſhould have no other caxſe but the 
different configaration and motion of Atoms, is the height of 
folly as well as impicty, to imagine that the particles of mar- 
ter, as they are in men, ſhould be capable of ſenſation, me- 
mory, IntellcAion, volition, & c. meerly becauſe ot a different 
ſhape, fize and motion from what they ha ve in a piece of 
wood, is a riddle that requires a new configuration Of Atoms 
in us to make us wnderſt,nd, May it not be hoped, that at 
leaſt one time or other by this caſual concourſe of Atomi, the 
particles may light to be of ſuch a nature in ſtones, as to 
make them flie , in plants, to make them all ſenſitive; and in 
braſts to make them reaſon and diſcourſe? What may hinder 
ſuch a configuration or motion of particles, if all thele effec; 
are to be imputed to no higher principle? We ſee in other 
bodies what different appearances are cauſed by a ſudden al. 
teration of the particles of the matter of which they are 
compounded z why may it not fall out ſo in the things men- 
tioned ? neither can this be unreaſonable to demand. 1. Be- 
cauſe the motion of theſe particles of matter is caſual ſtill 
according to them; and who knows what chance may do ? 
for the ſeminal principles themſelves are, I ſuppole, accord- 
ing to them of the ſame wniform matter with the reſt of the 
world, and ſo are liable to different motion and config nration. 
2. Becauſe all particles of matter are ſuppoſed to be in con- 
tinual motion, becauſe of t hat diſſeminated V acuity , which 
is preſumed to be in the world, and becauſe a Coacer vate va- 
cnity is not only aſſerted as poſvible, but as probably exiſtent : 
I aſſume only then (chat which is inſiſted on as probable) 
vix. that that Fþace which lies between our Atmoſpbere and 
the Stars is empty of any other thing, but only the rae; of 
the Stars which paſs throughir, I then ſuppoſirg it a va- 
cuity, uhether would not the particles of thoſe bodies 
which 
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which lie contig nous to that Pace preſently diſlodge from the, 
bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous of A- 
toms there? for all Atems are ſuppoſed to be in perpetual 
motion ; and the cauſe aſſigned, why in ſolid boates they do 
not flie away, is, becauſe ot the repereuſcion of other Atoms, 
that when they once begin to ſtir, they receive ſuch knucks 
as make them quiet in their places. Now this cannot hold 
in the bodies contiguous to this pace; for both thoſe bodies 
are more fluid, and ſo there is no ſuch knocking of particles 
to keep them at reſt; but which is more, thole which are 
contig nous have nothing at all to hinder them from motion, 
and ſo thoſe particles will neceſſirily remove into that empry 
ſpace where there is no impediment of their motion, and 10 
the next Atoms to thoſe muſt remeve , becauſe that ſpace 
wherein the other were is made empty by their remeval ; 
and ſo the next, and ſo on, till not only the air, but the 
whole maſs of the earth w Il on ſuppoſition of ſuch a vacuity 
be diſſolved into its firſt particles, which will all mut iny in 
the ſeveral bodies wherein they are , and never reſt till chey 
come to that emp!y Face, where they may again Rendex- 
vous together, So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of 
an empty ſpuce to theſe Democratical particles of the Uai- 
verſe. Neiher can | ſee how a diſſeminated vacuity cin ſalve 
the difficulty; for thoſe particles of the moſt ſolid bodies, 
being in continual moin, and the ground of their union 
being repercsſſian , it thence follows that towards that part 
where the diſſeminuted vacuum is, the particles meeting 
with ne ſuch ſtrikes may fairly take their leaves of the bo- 
dies they are in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of another, 
till the config uration of the whole be altered, and conſequent- 
ly different appearances and effects may be cauſed in the ſame 
bodies, though it reſults from ſeminal principles. So that 
according tothe Aromical principles, no rational account 
can be given of thoſe of, which are ſeen in nature. 
This Dior ſius in Euſebi us — — againſt the Aromiſts, that Prop, E- 
from the lame principles without evident reaſon given for vag. 14. 
it, they make of the ſame wniform matter ſome things con- . 
Pic uous to ſen ſe, others not, ſome Hort · lived, others ex- 
treamly long-lived, Tia 5 Timo? was vous 6 Ths C. ame, 
Nas 
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dad, ©, Tis dude dovdyre gums, mHiv Tf war, or gant 5 
ure, Te As dei lit Y arhegry 184 %, us dvr); 
ela dy, c,,], I wargsiong' 16 17% ret browutmsle, 
e vichrd 71% dαν What ground can there be aſſigned of ſo 
- vaſt a difference between things if they be all of the ſame na- 
ture, and differ only in ſize and ſhape ? ſaith that excellent 
perſon, who there with a great deal of eloquence lays open 
the folly of the Atomical Philoſophy, Savuagi 1 3 M 
i Muntgrie, NEwdtor Ti dn es eier 4 euThizoior, 
es wits T+ 1g motityer Gwnon'ay emiryolt ov. It „ 4 rare De- 
mocraty of Atoms, ſaith he, where the friendly Atoms meet 
and embr. ce each other, and from thencefer ward live in the 
cloſeſt ſociety together. 
15 x An, variety, but the exat order and beauty 
of the world is a thing wnacconntable by the Atomical e- 
theſis. Were the whole world ſtill a Heſiods Chaos (trom 
Laer. le, the conſideration of which Diogenes Laertina tells us Epi- 
curus began to Philoſophize) we might probably believe an 
agitation of particles (ſuppoſing matter created) might 
ſettle it in ſuch a confuſed manner; but that there ſhould be 
nothing elſe but a blind iwperu of Aroms to produce thoſe 
vaſt and moſt regular motions of the heavenly bodies, to order 
the paſſage of the Sus for ſo great conveniency of nature, 
and for the alternate ſucce ſſon of the ſeaſons of the year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch chanxels for the Ocean, and keep 
that vaſt body of the water (whole ſurface is higher then 
the earth) from overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the 
earth with ſuch ſeminal and proli fick principles, as to pro- 
vide food and noxriſoment for thoſe Animals which live up- 
on it, and furniſh out every thing neceſſary for the comfort 
and delight of mans life; to believe, I ſay, that all the ſe 
things came only from a blind and fortwitons concourſe of 
Atoms, is the moſt prodigious piece of credulity and folly, 
that humane nature is ſubject to. But this part which con- 
cerns the order and beanty of the parts of the Univerſe, and 
the argument thence, that it could be no blizd fort nitous 
D. H. More principle, but an Inſinitely wiſe Ged, hath been ſo fully and 
— 1 4. Judiciouſly handled by a /ear»ed Perſon already, that I ſhall 
theiſm, rather chooſe to refer the Reader to his diſcourſe then inſiſt 
pant 2, Any more upon it. | 3. The 
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3. The production of man ind is a thing which the Ato- 
miſt; are moſt ſhamefully puzzled with, as well as the For- 
mation of the internal parts of mans body, of which I have 
already ſpoken in the precedent Chapter. It would pitty 
one to ſee what lamentable it the Aromiſts are put to, 
to find out a way for the produttion of mankynd , viz. That 
our teeming mother the earth, at laſt caſt forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs pon the ſurface of the earth, and theſe by 
degrees breaking, at laſt came out children, which were nouriſb- 
ed by a hind of juyce of the earth like milk, by which they were 
brought up till they came to be men. Oh what will not 4- 
thiiſts believe rather then a Deity and Providence! But 
leaſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Aromifts, hear what Cen- 
ſorinus ſaith of Epicurms; Is enim credidit limo calefattos 
uteros neſcis quos, radicibus terre coherentes , primum in- 
creviſſe, & infantibus ex ſeeditis ingenitum lattis humorem, 
natura miniftrante prabuiſſe; quos ita educatos & adulter, 
Jenas humanum — But becauſe Lucretius may be 
thought to ſpeak more impartially in the caſe, how rarely 
doth he deſcribe it? 


Creſcebant uteri terra radicibus apts, 
uses ubi tem port mature patefecerit 4tas 
Inſantum, fugiens bamorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terra, 
Et ſuocum venis cogebat fundere apertis 
Confimilem lat is; ſicut nunc famina queque 
aum peperit du'cs repletur lacte, quod omnia 
Impetus in mammas convert itur illi alimenti: 

˖ Terra cibuw pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubili 
Prabebat, multa & molls lanngine abundans. 


Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have paſſed for 
a handſomly deſcribed Fable; but to deliver it for a piece of 
Philoſophy makes it the greater Mythologie; that mans body 
was formed out of the earth we believe, becauſe we have 
reaſon ſo to do; but that the earth ſhould caſt forth ſach 
fellicali, as he expreſſeth it, and that men ſhould be brought 
up in ſuch a way as be deſcribes, deſerves a p ace among the 
O oo moſt 
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moſt incredible of Poctick Fables. But if Poets mult be 


credited, how much more like a man did he ſpeak, who 
told us, 


Natus homo eft , five hunc divino ſemine fecit 
Ille opyfex rerum, Mundi mel isi erigo, 

Si ve recent tellus, ſeduttaque nuper ab alto 
Atbere, copnats retinebat ſemina cœli; 
Quam ſatus fapeto miſtam fluvialibu undi, 
Finxit ineffigiem modt rant um cwnila Deorum. 


Thus have we conſidered the Epicurean Hypotheſis, both 
as to the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſmitableneſ; 
of it to the Phenomena of the Univerſe ; and l ſuppoſe now 
there cannot be the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomical Philoſophy to make us at all Qus ſtion that account 
of the Origiae of the Vniverſe, which aicribes it not to the 
fertuitou: concourſe of Atoms, but to the Infinite wiſdem of 
a Deity. I conclude then this diſcourſe of the Epicurean Hy- 
potheſis with the words of Automeden in the Greek, E- 
pigram. 


Taur” iidos , cds i, walrlu E 442090 da 
Ils N ui Curd, 4 Tires as porad'ss. 


Learntobe wile; let Epicurus chaſe 
To ſind his Atoms, and hu tmpty [pace. 


I come now to the /af Hypotheſis mentioned, which un- 
dertakes to give an account of the Grigine of the Univerſe 
from the meer Mechanical Laws of motion and matter. Which 
is the Hypotheſis of the late famous French Philoſopher Mr, 
Des Cartes. For although there be as much yeaſcs as chari- 
ty to believe that he never intended his Hypotheſis as a four.» 
dation of Arheiſm, having made it ſo much his buſineſs to 
aſſert the exiſtenceof a Deity and immateriality of the ſoxl , 
yet becauſe it is apt to be abuſed to that end by perſons 4 
theiſtically diſpoſed, becauſe of his aſcribing ſo much to the 
power of matter; we ſhall therefore ſo far conſider it " it — 
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dertakes to give an account of the Origine of the Univerſe 
without a Deity. His Hypotheſis theretore is briefly this. He Prixcip. 
takes it for granted, that all the marter of the world was at p. 3. Ant. 
firſt of one Uniform nature, diviſible into innumerable parti, 46. &c. 
and divided into many, which were all in Motion, from hence 
he ſuppoſeth. 1. That all thu matter of which the Univerſe ts 
compoſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles ef an indif- 
ferent ſi ce, and that they had all ſuch a motion as ts now found 
in the world. 2. That all theſe particles were not at firſt Sphe- 
rical, becauſe many ſuch little Globes joyned together will nat 
fill up a continued pace, but that of what ever figure they 
were at firſt, they would by continued motion become Ip hærical, 
brcanſe they wenld have var it us circular motions ,, for ſeting 
that at firſt they were moved with ſo great force that one par- 
ticle would be di,joyned from the other , the ſame force contina- 
ing would ſerve to cut off all angles which are ſuppoſed in 
them, by their frequent occur ſions againſt each other; and ſo 
when the angles were cut eff, thej would become p hærical. 
3. He ſuppeſeth that ns ſpace « left empty, but when thoſe 
round particles being j1yned, leave ſome intervals between them, 
there are ſome more ſubtile particles ef matter, which arerea- 
dy to fill up thoſe void ſpacer, which ariſe from thoſe angles 
which were cur «ff from the other particler to make them [phe- 
rical; which fragments of particles are ſo little, and acquire 
thereby ſuch a celerity of motion , that by the forceof that, 
they will be d vided into ixnumerable little fragments, and [0 
will fill np all thoſe ſpaces which other particles could not en- 
ter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill np the intervals 
betw:en the ſpherical ones, have not all of them the ſame cele- 
rity of motion, becauſe ſome of them are more undivided then 
others are, which filled up the ſpace between three Globular par- 
ticles when their angles were cut off, and therefore thoſe particles 
muſt neceſſarily baue very angular figures, which are unfit for 
motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eaſily 
ſtick together, and transfer the greateſt part of their motion upon 
thoſe other particles which are leſ1, and therefore have a ſwiſter 
motion; and becanſe theſe particles are to paſs through ſuch tri- 
angular ſpaces which lye in the midſt of three Globular particles 
tous bing each other ther fore he ſuppoſeth them as to their breadth 
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and depth to be of a triangular ſig ure, but becauſe theſe par- 


ticles are ſomewhat long; and the glebular particles through 
which they paſs with ſo ſwift motion bave their rotation about 
the poles of the heavens, thence ſhe ſuppoſes that thoſe triang u- 
lar particles come to be Wreathed, Now from thele things 
being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes bath ingenioully and con- 
ſonantly to his principles undertaken to give an account of 
the moſt noted Phencwena of the werld, and thoſe three 
ſert; of particles mentioned he makes to be his three cle- 
wert; the firſt is that ſabrile matter which was ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the cartings off the angles of the greater par- 
ricles, and of this he tells us the Sun and fixed Stars conſiſt, 
as thoſe particles of that ſubtile matter being in continual 
mo ion ha ve made thoſe ſeveral vortices or ethereal whirlpocls, 
The ſeccnd element confilts of the ſpherical — them- 
ſelves, which make up the Heavers ; out of the thirdelement 
which are thoſe wreathed particles, he gives an accenut of the 
formation of the earth, and Planets, and Comets; and from 
all of them by the help of thoſe? common affetions of matter, 
Fe, figure, motion, &c. be undertakes to give an acceunt of 
the Phenomena of the werld. How far his principles do con- 
duce tothe giving mens minds fatisfaRion, as to the particu- 
lar Phenomena Ot nature, is not here our bxyfneſs to enquire, 
but only how far theſe principles can give an account of the 
Origine of the Univerſe without a Deiiy? And that it can- 
not give a ſatisfactory account how the world was framed 
without a Deity, appears by the two grand ſuppoſition: on 
which all his element depend, both which cannot be from 
any other prixciple but Gd. Thoſe are, 1. Theexiſtence 
of matter in the world which we have already proved cannot 
be independent on God, and neceſſarily exiſtcnt, and therefore 
ſuppoſing that matter exiſtent and put into motion, would 
grind its ſelf into thoſe ſeveral particles by him ſuppoſed, 
yet this cannot give any account of the Origine of the Uni- 
verſe without a Deity, 2. The motion of the particles of mat- 
ter ſuppole a Deity; tor matter is no ſelf moving principle, as 
hath been fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that judi- 
cious Phileſopher Dr. H. More, who plainly manifeſts that 
if motion did neceſſarily belong to matter, it were impo ſſible. 


there 
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there ſhould be Fn, or Stars, or Earth, or Man in the 
Werld, for the matter being uniform, it muſt have equal 
motion in all its particles, if motion doth belong to it. For 
wotion being ſuppoſed to be natural and rfential to matter, 
muſt be alike every where in it, and theretore every particle 
muſt be ſuppoſed in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo 
every particle is alike and moved alike: and theretore there 
being no prevalency at all in any one particle above another 
in bigneſs or motion, it is manifeſt that this aniverſal matter, 
to whom motion is lo eſſential and natural, will be ineffect aal 
for the producing ot any variety of appearances in nat ure; 
for nothing could be caxſed by this thin and ſultile matter, 
but what would be wholly ;wperceprible to any of our ſenſes: 
and what a ſtrange kind of vifble world would this be? 
From hence then it appears that there muſt be an infinitely 
powerful and wiſe God, who mult both put matter into motion, 
and regulate the motion of it, in order to the producing all 
thoſe varieties which appear in the world. And this neceſ- 
fity of the motion of matter by a power given it from God is 
treely acknowledged by Mr. Des Cartes himſelf in theſe 


words, Confidero materiam ſibi libere permiſſum, & nullum Ref. ad e. 
ali unde impulſum ſuſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem; illa 3. H.Mori, 
antem impellit ur a Deo, tant undem mot us five tran ſlat ionis in p. 104. 


ea conſer vante quant um ab initio poſuit. So that this great 
improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanical power of matter, 
doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of Geds giving mo- 
tion in order to the Origine of the Univerſe, but of his conſer- 
ving motion in it for the apholding it: So that we need not ſear 
from this Hypetheſis the excluding of a Deity from being 
the prime efficient cauſe ofthe world. All the queſtion then 
is concerning the particular manner, which was uſed by God 
as the « fficiens cauſe in giving being to the world. As to 
which 1 ſhall only in general ſuggeſt what Mai moni des ſayes 


of it, Omnia ſimnl creata erant, & poſtea ſucceſſive ab invi- More N. 
cem ſe parata; although I am ſomewhat inclinable to that of voch. l. 2. 
Gaſſendut, maj ut oft mundus opus, quam ut aſſiq ui mens hu- ©30- 

mana illius molitionem poſſit : To which I think may be well PPF* /-13 
applyed that ſpeech of Solomos ; Then It held all the erk 

of God, that a man cannct finde out the werk that is done under Eccl. 8.25. 
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the Sun; becauſe though a man labour to ſeck it ont, yea furs 
ther, though 4 wiſe man think, to know it, yet ſhall he not be able 
1 ſin de it. 


—— 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Origine of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence, Epicurns his arguments againſt it 
refuted. The necrſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. Providence proved from 4 conſideration of the na- 
ture of God and the things of the world, Of the Spirit of na. 
ture. The great ol jectiont againſt Providence prepounded. The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil, God cannot be the anthor of 
fin if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of wan, doth not charge God with many 
Fault. Gods power to govern man by Laws, though be gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſurive precept. The reaſon of 
Gods creating man with freedom of will, largely ſh:wed from 
Suu plicius; and the true account of the Origine of evil, Gods 
permitting the fall makes him not the aut hor of it. The account 
which the Scriptures give of the Origine of evil, compared with 
that of Heathen Philoſophers. The antiquity of the opinion of 
aſcribing the Origine of evil to an evil principle. Of the judg- 
ment of the Peri1ans, Egyptians and others about it, Of Mar 
nichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient Greek, Philoſophers, of 
Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks ; the Origine of evil not from 
the mceſſity of matter. The remainders of the hiſtory of the 
fall among the Heat hen Of the malignity of Dxmons, Pro. 
vidence vindicated at to the ſuſſerings of the good, and impu- 
xity of bad men. An account of both from natural light, ma- 

nifeſted by Senec1, Plutarch, and others. 


Se, 1, 1 being now manifeſt not only that there is a God, but 

that the wor/d had its Being from him; it thence follows 
5 by an caſie and rational deduction, that there is a particular 
band of Divine providence, which upholds the world in its 
Being, and wiſely diſpoſeth all events in it. For it is a moſt 
Irrational 


irrational and abſard opinion to aſſert a Deiry and deny 
providence: and in notbing did Epicarys more diſcover the 
weakne [1 and puerility of his judgment then in this. Indeed, 
if Epicurus had no other deſign in aſſerting a Deiry, then (as 
many ancient Philoſophers imagined) to avoid the ;mpata- 
tion of direct Atheiſm , and yet to take away all foundations 
of Religion, he muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hyporkeſis well, 
though be did aſſert the Being of an excellent nat ure which 
he called God ; while yet he made him ſit as it were with his 
elbows folded up in the heavens, and taking no cegniz.mnce of 
humane actions. For he well knew, that if the belief of 
Divine providence were once rooted out of mens minds, the 
thoughts of an excellent Being above the Heavens, would 
have no more aw or power upon the hearts and lives of 
men, then the telling raen that there are el, of ineſtim- 


able value in the Indies, makes them more ready to pay 


taxes to their Princes, For that Philoſopher could not be 
ignorant, that it is not worth but peer, nor Speculatios but 
intereſt that rules the world. The poor Tenant more re- 
gards his petty Landlord, then the greateſt Prince in the 
world that hath nothing to de with him; and he thinks he 
hath great reaſon for it; tor he neither fears tuniſment nor 
hopes tor reward from him; whereas his Landlord may diſ- 
poſſeſs him of all he bath upon diſpleaſure, and may advan- 
tage him the moſt if he gains his favour: Suppoſing then 
that there were ſuch an excellent Being in the world which 
was compleatly happy in himſelf, and thought it an impair- 
ing of his happineſs to trouble himſelf with an i»fr&ion of 
the world; Religion might then be indeed derived 4 rele gen- 
do, but not 4 religands ;, there might be ſome pleaſure in con- 


1 


templating his nature, but there could be r.0 obligation to 


obedience. So that Epicærus was the firſt ſounder of a kind 
of Philoſophical Antinomianiſm , placing all Religion in a 
veneration of the Deity purely for its own exeellency without 
any ſuch mercenary rye (as thoſe who ſerve God for thei 
own ends, as they ſay, are apt to have) to reward and 
pumifhment, And I much doubt that good woman whom the 
1 5 goes of, who in an Entbuſiaſtick peſturt ran up and 

wa the ſtreets with emblims in her hund, fire in the ene 
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as ſhe ſaid to bars up Heaven, and water in the other to 
quench Hell, that men might ſerve God purely for himſelf, 
would if ſhe had compaſſed her deſign, ſoon brought Preſe- 
lites enough to Epicarns , and by burning Heaven would 
have b»rxt up the cords of Religion, and in quenching Hell 
would have extinguiſhed the aw and fear of a Deity in the 
world. Indeed the incomparable excellency and perfection 
which is in the Divine nat ure, to ſpirits advanced to a noble 
and generens height in Religion, makes them exceedingly 
value their choice, while they diſregard what ever rivals 
with God for it; but were it not for thoſe Magnetical hooks 
of obedience and eternal intereſt, there are tew would be 
drawn to a due conſideration of, much leſs a delight in ſo 
«miable and excell.nt a nature. And it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, why God in the revelation of his Will ſhould ever ſo 
much as mention a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternal 
re ward, were not the conſideration of theſe things the news 
of Religion. 

Which they whoſe deſign was toundermine the very 
foundations on which all Religion was built, underſtood far 
better, then thoſe weak pretended advancers of Religzon, 
who while in ſuch a way they pretend to advance it, do only 
blow it ap. For if men ought not to have an eye and reſpetF 
to their own fat ure condition, nor ſerve God on the account 
of his powey to make our ſouls miſerable or happy, much leſs 
ought men to ſerve God with any regard to his Providence, 
ſince the matters which Providence is employed about in this 
world are of infinitely leſs moment, then thoſe which concers 
our future ſtate. And if we are to have no ee on Divine 
providence in the exerciſe of Religion, we ſhall ſcarce be able 
to wnderſtkaxd for what end God ſhould take ſo much care of 
mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his goodneſs to them, were 
it not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excite 
them to the more chearful obedience to him, And when 
once we queſtion to what end God troubles himſelf with the 
world, we are come next door to Fpicurus, and may in few 
ſteps more delight in the flowers of his Garden. For this was 
his ſtrongeſt plea againſt Providence, that it was beneath the 
Majeſty and excellensy of the Divine nature to ſtoop ſo low 
and 


and trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on 
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tx, T he Ble:fſed and Immortal Being, neither hath any 
imployment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf wich others. Which 
as Maximus T yrixe well obſerves, is rather a deſcrsption of a 
Sardanapalus then a Deity, nay of a worle then a Sardana- 


palus; for he in the midit of all bis ſoftneſs" and effeminacy Der ag 


would yet entertain ſome counſels for the ſafety and good of 
his Empire; but Epicurus bis Deity is of 10 tender a nature, 
that the leaf thought of bx/ineſs would quite ſprile his hap- 
pineſs, This opinion of Epicawrns made the more rai(ed- 
Firited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy appreben+ 
frons which ke entertained of the Divine nature, that they 
degraded him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and 
ranked him beneath the moſt fabulous Poets, who had writ 


ſuch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the cen- Ty de 
ſures which T»wly, Plat arch and others paſs upon him for F.-J. f. 


this very opinion. And they tell him that ſome of their 


De nat. 


own wen were of a more noble and excellent irit then Epi- Iv 
curus bis Deity , who abhorred ſoftneſs and idleneſs, and aduerſ, 
made it their greateſt digt to do good to their Countrys, colo. 


But Epicwrns mult needs make his God of his own humour 
(the uſual flattery which men bear to themſelves, to think 
that moſt excelent which they delight in moſt) as Xenwophanes 
was wont to ſay of his horſe, if be were to deſcribe a God, it 
would be with a carled main, à broadcheſt, es. and in every 
thing like himſelf. Had E ers biniſclt ſo little of an 
Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his delight 
to underſtand the affairs of the world? or at leaſt did he 
take no plcaſwre in the wal of his famous g rden, nor to 
order his trees, and ſet his flaweys, and contrive every thing 
for his own delight Woul Epicw then count this a part 
of his happineſs? and is ic inconſiſtent with the happineſs of che 
Deity to take notice of the wor/d and order all things in it 
for his own glory * Mult ſo exceilent a nature as Gods was, 
by his own acknowledgment, be preſently tired with baſ6- 
neſs, when the more excellent any nature is, the more act. ve 
and vigorous it is, the more able to comprehend and dſpatch 
Ppp matters 
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matters of moment wich the leaſt d;fwrbanee to its ſelf? Is 
it pleaſare to a Nerſe to fill the child with ber milk? doth the 
Sus rejoyee to belp the world with his couſt aut /ight ? and 
doth a Foantain murmur till it be deliver td of its ſtreams 
which may refreſs the ground? and is it no delight to the 
Divine nat ure to behold the effects of bis geodneſs upon the 
world ? We ſee here then the foundation on which pic ur ui 
went, viz. that his God muſt be like himſelf, or there muſt 
be nowe ; and truly he might more ſuitably to his principles 
queſtion his exiſtence, then ſuppoſing his exiſtence deny his 
Providence on ſuch miſerable accounts as thele are, which 
yet are the chief which either Eyicurut or Lucretius could 
bring againſt it, from the confideration of the Divive 
nat ore. 

The which to any one who confiders it, doth neceſſarily 
ufer 2 peculiar ce and hand of Providence in the world. 
For can we imagine that a Being of In finite krowhtage ſhould 
be i gvorant of what is done in the wor ld and of Infinite power, 
ſhould fand by and leave things to chance and fertast? 
which were at firſt, contrived and brought into Bring by the 
contrivunce of his Wiſdew, and exerciſe of his Power. And 
where the foundation of exiftence lies wholly and ſolely in 
the power of an J»finite Being producing, the ground of 
cominannce of that exiffence maſt lye in the ſame power 
conſerving, When men indeed eff any thing, the work 
may eontmnue, whatever become ot lum that did it; but the 
reaſom of that is, betcauſe what man doth, is out of marrer 
already exiſtent, and his work is only ſetting wacrials to- 
gether ; but now what God effeRts he abſolutely gives a Being 
ro, and therefore its d#rarion depends on his conſervation. 
What i mee in it Being, I grant, will contiant till ſome 
greater force then its ſelf pat it ont of Bring , but wit hall 
Tacd, that Gods withayawing his Con ſer vation is fo great 
1 ferce , as muſt needs put that Being which had its ex- 
iert from his power, out of the condition it was in by it. 
The Zight of the Sun continues in the air, and as long as 
the Sn communicates it, nothing can extinguiſh the It, 
but what will put out the San; but could we ſuppoſe the 
Juto wit haram bus brami, what becomes of the Jig — ? 
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This is che caſe of all Being, which come from an 1zfixite 
power; their ſubſiſtence depends on a contmual emanation of 
the ſame power which gave them Being ; and when once this 
is withdrawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by 
this power muſt needs r:{apſe into nothing. Beſides, what 
dependence is there upon each other in the men of the da- 
ration of any created Bring? The mode of exiſtence in a 
creat ure is but contingent and poſſible ,and nothing is implyed 
in the #otion of an exiſtent creature, beyond meer poſribility 
of exiſtence , what is it then which gives act exiſtence to 
it ? chat carmot beirs ſelf, for it would be neceſſarily exi- 
fent , if another then give exiftence , this exiſtence mult 
wholly depend upon i who gave it; for nothing can con- 
tinue exifence to its ſelf, but what may give it to its ſelf, 
(for it givesir for the moment it continues it) and hat gives 
exiſtence to its ſelf, mult neceſſarily exiſt, which is repygnaut 
to the very notion of a created Being: So that either we muſt 
deny a peſaiblity of non-exiſtence, Or annihilation in a crea- 
are, which follows upon zeceſſicy of exiſtence , or elſe we 
muſt aſſert that the darration ot continuance Of A creatare in 
its Being doth immediatly depend on Divine providence and 
Conſervation, which is with as much reaſon as frequency 
ſaid ro be a continued Creation, But yet furcher , was an 
Infinice Wiſdom , and power neceſſary to put ebings into that 
order they are in ? and is not the ſame wecefſary for the 6. 
verning of them ? I cannot ſee any reaſon to think that che 
power of matter when ſet in motion , ſhould either bring 
things into that exquiſite order and dependence which the 
parts of the world have upon each other , much leſi rhat by 
the meer force of that firſt motion all things ſhould continue 
in the fate they are in. Perpetnal mation is yet one of the 
deſderata of the world; the molt exquiſite Mechauiſm 
cannot put an engine beyond the neceſſity of being looked 
after; can we then think this da, una ive matter, meer ly 
by the force of its firſt motion ſhould be able ſtill to produce 
the effects which are ſeen in the world, and to keep it from 
tumbling,at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine Chaos? It was 
an — Power , | grant, which gave that firſt wn; 
but that it gave Power to continue that motion till the Confla- 
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gration of the world, remains yet to be proved. Some there- 
tore finding that in the preſent fare of the world, matter 
will not ſerve for all the noted and common Phaynemena of 
the werld, have called in the help of a Spirit of Natare, 
which may ſerve inſtead of a Man-midwife to Matter, to 
help her in her productions of things. Or, as though God 
had a Plwrality of worlds to look after, they have taken care 
to ſubſtiture him a Vicar in this, which is this Spirit of Na- 
ture. But we had rather believe God himſelf to be perpetu- 
ally Reſident in the world, and that the power which gives 
life, and being and motion to every thing in the world, is no- 
thing elſe but his own providence , eſpecially ſince we have 
learnt from himſelf, that it is in him we live and move and 


&. 17.28 e ear being. 


Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Provi- 
dence w het her we conſider the Divine nature, or the Pha- 
nomena of the world; but yet the caſe is not ſo clear but 
there are two grand ob jections bebind , which have been 
the continual exerciſe of the wits of inquiſitide men almoſt 
in all Ages of the world. The one concerns the firſt Origine 
of evil; the other concerns the diſpenſations of providence, 
whence it comes to paſs that good men fare ſo hard in the 
world, when the bad triumph and flouriſh, jf theſe te can 
be cleared with any ſat faſtion to reaſon,it will be the higheſt 
vindication of Divine Providence, and a great evidence of 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, which grves us ſuch clear 
light and direction in theſe profound ſpeexlarions , which 
the dim reaſon of man was ſo much to ſeek in. 

I begin with the Origine of evi; for, if there be a hand 
of providence which orders all things in the world, how comes 
evil then into it, without Gods being the Author of it ? Which 
is a ſpeculation of as great depthas neceſsity, it highly con- 
cerning us to entertain the lyghcſt apprebenſrons of Gods ho- 
lines; and how far he is from being the aut bor of fin, and 
it is likewiſe a matter of ſome difficulty fo to explain the 
Origine of evil as to make it appear that God is not the aus 
thor of it. I eaſily then aſſent to what Origen ſaich on this 
ſubject, when Celſus upon ſome miſtaken places of Scrip- 
ture had charged che Scripture with laying che Origine of 
hb * VEE me evil. 
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The Diff ute concerning the nature and origine of evil, not be- 

ing will ſtated, is the canſe of great impiety toward, God, 

and perverts the principles of good life, and involves them in 
innumerable terplexities Who are not able to give a rational ac- 

count of it, So much then is it our great concernment to fix 

on ſure grounds in the reſolut ion of this important queſtion , 

in which L intend not to lanch out into the depth and intrica- 

cyes Of it, as it relates to any internal purpoſes of Gods will, 

(which is beyond our preſent ſcope) bur 1 ſhall only take 

that account of it which the Scripture plait ly gives in re- 

lating the fall of the firſt nan. For theclearing of which I 

ſhall proceed in this method: 

1. That »f the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the aut hor 
of ſin, 

2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the Ori- 

Line of evil, doth not charge it upon God, 

3. That no account given by Philoſophers of the Origine of 
evil, ts ſo clear and rational as thus 18. 

4. That the moſt material circumſtances of this account are 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. 

1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the aut ber 
of fin, For it the Scriptures be true, we are bound without 
h: fitation to yeild our aſſent to them in their plain and direct 
affirmations, and there can be no ground of ſuſpending nt, 
as to any thing which pretends to be a Divine Truth, but 
the want of certain evidence, whether it be of Divine Reve- 
lation or no. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effe- 
Ctyal wajes to put an end to the numerous controverſies of 
the Chriſtian world (eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes con- 
gernog the method and order of Gods decrees) it the plain 
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andundoubted aſſertions of Scripture were made the Rave 
and Standard, whereby we ought to judge of ſuch things as 
are more ob ſcure and ambiguous. And could men but reſt 
contented with thoſe rhings which concern their eternal 
bappineſ1,and the means in order to it (which on that account 
are written with all imaginable perſpicuity in Fcripture) and 
the moment of all other contreverfies be judged by their re- 
ference to theſe, there would be fewer controverſies and 
more Chriſtians in the world. Now there are two grand 
principles which concern mens eternal condition, of which 
we have the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which 
we may with fafecy rely, without perplexing our minds about 
thoſe more nice and ſubtile ſpeculation: (which it may be 
are uncapable of ſull and particular reſolution) and thoſe 
are, That the ruine and deſtruction of man i wholly from 
himſelf, and that his ſalvation « from God alone. If then 
mans ruine and miſery be from himſelf, which the Scripture 
doth ſo much ;»calcate on all occaſions ; then without con- 
troverfie that which is the cauſe of all the miſery of humane 
nat ure, is wholly from himſelf too, which is, in. So that if 
the main ſcope and deſigu of the Scripture be true, God cannot 
be the author of that, by which (without the inter vention 
of the mercy of God) mans miſery «xavoidably falls upon 
him. For with what authority and Majeſty doth God in the 
Scripture forbid all manner oſ ſin? with what earneſtneſs 
and importunity doth he woo the ſinner to forſake his fin? 
with what loathing and deteftation doth he mention fin Þ with 
what juſtice and ſeverity doth he puniſb fin? with what wrath 
and inaignation doth he threaten contumacious ſinners ? 
And is it poſſible, (after all this and much more, recorded 
in the Scriptares, to expreſs the holineſs of Gods nature, his 
hatred of fin, and his appointing a day of judgement for the 
ſolemn puniſhment of ſinners,) to imagine that the Scri- 
ptures do in the leaſt aſcribe the Origine of evil to God, or 
make him the Author of Sin? Shall not the judge of all the 
world do right? will a God of Infinite Fuſtice, Parity, and 
Helizeſs, puniſh the fSuner for that which himſelf was the 
cauſe of ? Far be ſuch nnworthy thoughts from our appre- 
henſiens of a Deity, much more of that God whom we believe 
0 
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to have declared his mind fo much to rhe contrary, that 
we cannot believe that and the Seriptares to be tr to- 
ether. 
0 Taking it then for granted in the general, that God cannot 
be the ant lor of n, we come to enguire, whether rhe account 
which the Soript ure gives of the Origins of evil, doth any way 
charge it upon God? There are only two wajes, which ac 
— ng to the hiſtory of the fall of man recorded in Scripture, 
whereby men may have any grownd to qneſtion whether God 
were the canſe of mans fall? either firſt, by the giving him 
that poſotive Law, which was the occaſion of his fall; or 
ſecondly, by leaving him tothe liberty of his own Hi Firſt, 
The giving of that poſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of 
laying mans fault on Cod; becauſe, 1. Jt was woſt [witable 
to the nature of a rational creatart to be governed by Laws, 
or declarations of the Will of his Maker; For coniidering 
wan as a free agent, there can be no way imagined ſo comſe- 
nant to the rarwre of man as this was, becauſe thereby he 
might dec lare bis obedience to God to be the marrer of his 
free choice, For where there is a capacity of reward, and 
puni ſbment, and acting in the conſideration of them, there 
muſt be a declaration of the will of che Law-giver, according 
to which man may expect either his reward or puniſt ment. 
If it were /nitable to Gods nature to promiſe /ife to man up- 
on obedience, it was not anſuitablt to it to expect obedituce 
to every declaration of his will, confidering the ate 
ſovtraiguty and Dominion which God had over man as being 
his creature, and the indiſpenſable obligation which was in 
the nat ure of man to obry whatever his M. her did command 
him. So that Cd had fall and abſolute right to require 
from man, what he did as to the La which he gave him to 
obey ; and in the general we cannot cor.ceive, how there 
ſhould be a teien of mans ebedirnce tow rds hs Creater, 
without ſome declaration of his Creators Will, Secondly, 
Cod had full power and antherity, not only to govern an by 
Laws, but to determine mans general obligation to obedience to 
that particalar eſitivt precept by the breach of which man fell. 
If Gods powey over man was aniverſal and unlimited, what 
yeaſow can chere be to imagine it ſhould not — 5 
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ſuch a poſitive Law ? Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law 

ſeemed too low for God to command hu creature ? but what« 

ever the matter of the Law was, obedience to God was the 

great esd of it, which man had teſtified as much in that In. 

ſtance of it as in any other whatſoeycr ; and in the violatica 

of it were implyed the higheſt aggravations of diſobedience, 

for Gods power and anthority was as much contemined, his 
goodneſs ſlighted, his Truth and faithfulneſs queſtioned, his 

Name di ſbono ure d, his Maj ſty affronted in the breach of that 

as of any other Law whatloever it bad been. If the Law 

were eaſie to be obſerved, the greater was the ſix of di/obe. 

dience; if the weight of the matter was not ſo great in its 

ſelf, yet Gods authority added the greateſt weight to it; and 

the ground of cbenrence is not to be fetched trom the natare 

of the thing required, but from the authority of the Legiſla- 

ter, Or was it then becaule God concealed from man his 

counſel in giving of that poſitive precept ? Hath not then a 
Legiſlator power to require any thing, but what he ſatisfies 

every one of his reaſon in commanding it ? if ſo, what be- 

comes of obedience and /xbjeftion? it will be impoſſible to 

make any probative precepts on this account; and the Le- 

giſtator muſt be charged with the diſobedience of his ſubjefts, 

where he doth not givea particular account of every thing 

which he requires; which as it concerns humane Legiſlators 

(who have not that abſolute power and authority which 

God hath) is contrary to all Zaws of Policy and ihe general 

De his qui ſenſe of the world. This P/ztarch gives a good account of, 
ſero puni= when he diſcourſeth io rationally of the ſobriety which men 
wat alu ought to uſe in their inquiries into the grounds and reaſons 
of Gods attions ;, for, ſaich he, Phyſerians will give preſcripti- 

ons withont giving the patient 4 particular reaſon of every cir- 
eumſtance in them: d . us 219) wry viunr %%) N 40900 

dme Ty un 4 muTTE Oaurepuot, WW} 1D Y ue nord 7 140012 of) 
@r;5217y md mr, Neither have humane Laws alwayes apparent 

reaſon for them, nay ſome of them are to appearance ridiculsus ; 

for which he inſtanceth in that Law of the Lacedemoriar 

Ephori ui 7p4gav wars, ro which no other reaſon was an- 
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to have himſelf, and gave this reaſon for it, that = might 
learn — Laws themſelves. He further in ſlanceth, in the 
Roman cuſtom of manumiſſion, their Laws about reſtaments, 
Solons Law againſt neutrality in (editions, and concludes 
thence q % mas ap Tis So mi viuuwy a mains, win F avyoy 
£00 7% roudhiry, ws i al nar Curteit ing'os fi ago ar Any 
one would eaſily find many alſurditiet in Laws, who doth not 
cen fider the intention of the Legiſlator, or the ground of What 
he requires, Ti JN daf, faith he, & e Irs nwiy by. 
my dpi, ts dum. dr 79 ts v did eiaeir, 4 nu abyo the 
t Korpgrymts 5 o PF ,- xohdlumr, What wonder 
u it if we are ſo puxled to give an account of the actions of men, 
that we oui be to (eek, as to thoſe of the Deity? This cannot 
be then any ground on the account of meer reaſon, to lay 
the charge 4, many diſobedience upon Cod, becauſe he —_ 
from him the obſervance of that poſitive command of nor 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 
The only thing then left is, whether God be not lyable to this Seft. 6. 
charge as he left man to the liberty of bu wil: And that 
may be grounded on two things, either that God did not 
create man in ſuch a condition, in which it had been impoſſible 
for him to bave ſinned, or that knowing his temptation he did not 
give him power to reſiſt it. If neither of theſe will lay any 
Imputation of the Origine of evil upon God, then God will 
appear to be wholly free from it. Firſt, concerning mans 
being created a free agent ; if the determination of the Schools 
be good chat poſſibzlity of Snning is implyed in the very h 
wotion of a creature, and conſequently that impeccability is Na. Thom: 
repugnant to the nat ure of a created Being; then we ſee 2 1.9.4.63, 
neceſſary reaſon, why man was created in a ſtate of liberty . 
but endeavouring to ſhew that the grounds of our Religion — * 
are not repugnant to natural reaſon, I ſhall rather make »ſe gig. . 
of the T:ſtimony of ſuch who profeſſed to be followers of Seft.g. 
nothing elſe but reaſon and Philoſophy. Among whom [ 
ſhall make choice of Simplicius both tor the reaſon he pro- 
duceth, and becauſe he is farcheſt from any ſuſpicion of par- 
tiality, by reaſon of bis known oppoſition to the Moſeick our 2 
hiſtory of the Creation. He then in his Commentaries on Epic. s 
Epilletus proſeſſedly diſputes — ſubject of the 9 34 % % 
; q of * 
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of evil, and after having re jected that fond opinion of 2 
principles, one of good, and the other of evil, undertakes to 
ive an account whence evil eame into the world , which 
5 it tends ſo much to the illxſtrating our preſent 
ſubjeR 1 ſhall give an account of. God, ſaith he, who & rhe 
fountain and principle of all good , not only produced things 
which were in themſelves gesd, nor only theſe things which 
Were of a middle nature, but the extreams too, which were ſuch 
things which were apt to be perverted from that which u ac- 
cording to nature, to that which we call evil. And that after 
thoſe bodyes which were (as be ſuppoſeth)incorruptible, others 
were produced which are ſubjeft to mutation and corruption; 
and ſo after thoſe ſouls which were immutably fixed in good, 
ot ber were produced which were lyable to be perverted from it; 
that ſo the riches of Gods goodneſs might be diſplayed in making 
r0exiſt all beings which were capable of it; and that the Uni- 
verſe wight be perfect in having all ſorts of Beings init. Now, 
he luppoletb, that all theſe Beings which are above thu ſub- 
Iunary world ave ſuch as are immntably good, and that the 
loweſt ſort of Beings which are lyable to be perverted toevil, 
are ſuch which are here below. Therefore, laith he, the ſort 
bring of a more noble and immutable naturt, while it us by its 
ſelf, doth not partake of evil ; but it being of a nature apt to 
be joyned with theſe terreſtrial bodyes (by the providence of the 
author of the Univerſe who produced ſuch ſouls, that ſo both 
extreams mig hi be jeg nid by the bonds of vital anion) thereby 
it becomes ſenſible of thoſe evils and pains which the body 4 
ſabjelt to; but thiſe things are not properly evils but rather 
good, conſidering our — bodyes as parts of the Univerſe 
Which iz npheld by the changes and viciſfitudes which are in 
this lower world; Wigch he largely ditcourſes-on to ſhew 
that thoſe particular alterations which are in bodyes, do 
conduce rather to the perſection and beauty of the Univerſe, 
then are any real evils in it. But now, faith he, for the 
erigine of thoſe things which are properly evils, viz. moral 
els, which are f’ n ae the lapſes and 
trrors of the humane ſoul, we are to conſider, that there are 
ſemls 7 a more excelent nature then ours are, nhich are in- 
matatly good ;, and the ſents of brutes are of a lower Kinde thew- 
r 
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our; are, and yet are midale between the rational and vrgeta- 
tive, baving ſomething in thens parallel both to the appetites «nd 
evils which are in men, which will therefore be nunderfloed by 
an Account of the other. H e of, win oc 55s 


N are winery over, da T1 mw uw Th ui vols einn, x, Pag. 180. 
Ne N 7417 begun, * adus enen 22 vy ira ed. Silan- 


A Lats N e Cem uroghtd's $I v af V rer 
Jia Tis duniterls ,, i wy eye inane, g ee mor 
zu. The ſoul of man is nexus ntrinſq, mundi, in the middle 
bet ween thoſe mare excellent — which perpetually remain 
above, With which it partakes inthe ſublimity of its nature and 
under landing, and theſe inferionr terreftrical Brings with 
which it communicates through the vital wnion which it bath 
with the body, and by reaſon of that freedom and indiffcrency 
which it hath, it ſometimes is « milated to the one , ſometimes 
to the other of theſe extreams. So that while it approacheth 
to the nat urt of the ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from 
evil, but becauſe of its freedom is may ſometimes ſink down into 
theſe lower things ;, and ſo he calls, the canſe of all evil in the 
foul tus dur: 19% eie H deu , ;ts voluntary de- 
ſcent into thu lower world , and immerſing its felf in the 
feculency of terreſtrial matter. 191 ove 5 dugifoney ia, bu 
earaylcilt'n xg mu | anon, dv? t Um, os Trav a d 
wires 74 5 avihreu, For though the ſoul be of A kind of An- 
phibious nature, yet it is not forced either upwards or do ma- 
wards, but acts either way according to its internal liberty. 
But, ſaith he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it 
bath in its hands over the body, and makes nſe of it only as ant 
inſtrument for its own good, ſo long it keeps pure and free from 
any tain of evil; but when it once forgets the ſimilit ude it hath 
with the more excellent Being, and throws away the Scepter of 
its on er, and drowns it ſelf in the body and brutiſh affettions 
(preferring the pleaſure of ſenſe above that of reaſon) when it 

ſo far digenerates below the principles of reaſon, that in ſtead 

of commanding the brutiſh faculties it becomes a ſlave to then, 

then it concei ves and brings forth evil; but thus it db nos 

through any coaction or neceſſity, but through the abuſe of that 

power and liberty which it hath; For the choice # a proper 

action of the ſoul its ſelf , which he proves from hence, _ 
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God and the Laws, and all good men, do not meaſure the good 
and evil of actions ſo much by the event, 4s by the will and 
intention of the perſon ; and that puniſhment and reward have 
chic iy a reſp̃ect to theſe. And therefore men are pardoned for 
what they do ont of conſtraint and force, and the ſault u aſcri- 
bed, * f epaflorn N Fralobpro, net ro him that did it but 
to him that forced him to the doing of ir. And lo from hence 
he concludes, that becanſe of the freedom of the will of man, 
nothing elſe can be ſaid to be the author of evil properly, but 
the ſenl of man and concludes that diſcowrſe with this ex- 
cellent ſpeech, "Exerles ty mw d Tian d 194%, aH T4 g 
heals, ö rid Sig rgxlas dvar, Juin 73 x9x91 n e 
Gref, Y UK 5 Oi, d, % 38 Gia N 19490 if n4vy3, 
g df ms # Oi hridcaro + d, uů c ov whew|4 
fie Sram, Arret dd u fie n Fe nν, ν 1978 5 arm pe- 
gi durd dhαν , durh dv dm niyorro Jute. Having 
thus found out the true Origine of evil, let ms cry ont with 
a loud voice, that God ts not the amthor of ſin, becauſe the ſoul 
freely dorh that Which & evil, and not Cod; for if thi ſoul 
were forced to do what it doth , one might juſtly lay the blame 
on God, who permits ſuch a force to be offered it, neither 
cauld it be properly evil which the ſoul was conſtrained to z but 
ſince it alled freely, and out of choice, the ſoul muſt alone be ac- 
counted the author and cauſe of evil, Thus we fee that God 
cannot with any ſhadow of reaſon be accounted the anther 
of evi, becauſe he gave the ſoul of man a principle of i»- 
ternal freedom, when the very freedom of acting which the 
ſoul had, put it intoa capacity of _—_ as well as falling. 
And certainly, he can never be ſaid to be the canſe of the 
breaking of a perſon, who gave him a ftock to ſet up with, 
and ſuppoſed him able to manage it when he gave it him; in- 
deed had not man had this freedom of wil, he could not have 
fallen; hut then neither had he been a ration Agent, which 
ſuppoſing no cerruption, doth ſpeak freedom of action. $0 
that while we enquireafter the Origine of evil we have no 
other canſe to aſſiꝑn it to but mans abaſe of that free power 
of acting which he had; but if we will be ſo curious as to 
enquire further, why God did create man with ſuch a fre- 
dem of will, and not rather fix his ſoul immutably on good; 

if. 


if che order of beings be no ſatisfaRory reaſon for it, we 
can give no other then that why be made was, or the 
worldat all, which was the good pleaſwyt Of bis Will. 
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But ſecondly, ſuppeſing Gods giving man this freedom of gelt. 7, 


will, doth not entitle him to be the author of evil , doth not 
his leaving man to this liberty of his in the remptation, make 
him the cauſe of fin? 1 anſwer no, and that on theſe ac- 
counts, 

I. Becauſe man ſtood then upon ſuch terme, that he could 
wot fall but by hi own free and voluntary att; he had a power 
to ſtand, in that there was no principle of corruption at all 
in bis facalties, but he had a pure and unde filed ſoul which 
could not be polluted without its own conſent : Now it had 
been repwgnant to the terms on which man ſtood (which 
were the tryal of his obedience to his Creator) had he been 
irre ſiſtibly determined any way. $implicius puts this queſti- 
on after the former diſcourſe, Whether God may not be called 
the author of fin, becauſe be permits the ſoul to wſe ber liberty? 
but, ſaith be, be that ſays God fhonld not bave permitted this 
uſe of its freedom to the ſoul, muſt ſay one of theſe two things, 
tither that the ſoul bring of ſuch 4 nature as #4 indifferent to 
good or evil, it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſing 
evil, or elſe that it ſhonld bave been made of ſuch a nature that 
it ſhould not have had a power of chooſing evil. The firſt is ir- 
rational and abſurd , for what freedom and liberty bad that 
been where there was no choice, and what choice could there have 
been where the mind was neceſſitated onely to one part. For the 
ſecond we are to conſider, ſaith he, that no evil i in its ſelf de- 
ſirable, or to be choſen ; but withall, if this power of determi- 
ning its ſelf cither way muſt be taken away, it muſt be either 
as ſomething not goed, or as ſome great evil; and whorver 
faith ſo, doth not confider, bow many things in the world there 
are, which are acconnted gord and 2 bras. things, yet are no 
way! comparable with this freedoms of Will. Foy un excel all 
ſublunary Beings ;, and there is none would rater deſire to be 
a Brute or Plant then man; if God then ſhewed his goodneſs in 
giving to inferior brings ſurh perfeftions which are far below 
this, 16 it any m inconzruom to Golds nature and goodneſs to 
give man the freedom of his actions, and a ſelf determining 
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power, tbengh be per mi ted bim the fret uſe of it. Biſider, a 
that authot reaſons,” 5 Ged v0 prevent mans fin taken away 
the Liberty of bi will, be had likewiſe deſtroyed the fanmdati. 
on of all ver tue, and the very nature of man; for virtue wowld 
not have been ſuch, bad there been no poſſibility of acting con. 
trary; and man; nature would have been divine, becauſe i mpec- 
cable. T berefore, ſaith be, though we attribute this ſelf-de- 
termining power to God as the anther of it, which was ſe neceſ. 
ſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have no reaſon to attribute 
the Origine of that evil to Ged which comes by the abuſe of that 
liberty. Fer, us he further adds, God doth not at all canſe that 
averſion from Good, which ij in the ſonl when it ſins, but only 
gave ſuch « power to the ſonl, whereby it might turn its ſelf 
to evil, out of which God might afterwards produce ſo much 
goed, which could nat otherwiſe have been withant it. So conſo- 
_ to the Scripture doth that Philoſopher ſpeak on this 

ubject, 

2. God cannot be ſaid to be the author of fin, though he did 
not prevent the fall of man, becauſe he did not withdraw be- 
fare his fall any grace or aſtiſtance, which was neceſſary for 
h ftanding. Had there been indeed a neceſlity of ſaperne* 
tural grace to be communicated to man for every moment to 
continue him in his [»nocexcy, and had God before mans fall 
withdrawn ſuch «/:iſtarce from him, without which it were 
smpoſcible for him to have ſtood, it would be very difficule 
freeing Cod from being the cauſe of the Fall of was, But 
we are not put to ſuch diffics/ties for acquitting Gd from 
being the author of ſu, tor there appears no neceſait at all 
for aſſerting any diſtinction of ſufficient and efficacious grace 
in man before his Fall; that the one ſhould belong only to 
a radical powey of ſtanding, the other to every att of good 
which Adam did, For if God made man wpright, he certain- 
ly gave him ſuch a power as might be brought into ad with» 
our the »eceſcity of any ſapervenient att of grace, to elicite 
that habit ual power into particular aions, If the other 
were ſufficient, it was ſufficient for its end; and how could 
it be /»fficient for its end, if notwithſtanding that, there 
were no poſibility of ſanding , unleſs efficaciow help were 
Juperadded to it? God would not certainly require — 
ching 


of " 


thing from the crearare in his integrity, but what he had a 
to obey ; and if there were 2 further grace to 
ring the power into a@, then the /nbſtrafting of this grace 
muſt be by way of pi ment to man, which it is hard to 
conceive for what it ſhould be, before was had ſinned, or 
elſe Cod muſt ſub ſtract this grace on purpoſe that mas might 
fall, which would neceſſarily fofow on this ſuppofition, in 
which caſe Man would be neceſſitated to fall, velnti cum 
[ubduttis colummis dow us nec ſario corrnit, as one expreſſerh 
it, a4 a bouſe muſt needs fall when the pillars on which it ſtood 
are taken away from it. But nowif God withdrew not any 
effetnal grace from man, whereby he muſt neceſſarily fal, 
then though Gd permit man to uſe his liberty, yet he can. 
not be ſaid to be any ways the anther of evil, becauſe mas 
had till a poſſe þ vellet, a power of ſtanding, if he had 
made right »/e of his Liberty, and Goa never took from 
man his atrium quo pot it ftare, & fine quo non poruit, 
as Dit ines call it, man enjoying {till his power , though by 
the abuſe of his Liberty he fell into fn; ſo that grancng 
God to leave man to the »/e of his Liberty, yet we ſee Go 
cannot in the caſt be charged with being the Author of ſin, 
or of the Origine of evil, by the Hiſtory of the fall of mas 
in Scripture ; which was the thing to be cleared, 

We come now inthe third place ro compare that account 
given of the Origine of evil in Scripture, with that which 
was embraced by Heathen Phileſ»pbers, in point of reaſon 
and evidence, There was no one inquiry whatſoever in 
which thoſe who had nothing but natural light te guide 
them, were more to ſeck for ſatis faction in, then this con- 
cerning the Origine of evil. bw © by continual experi- 
ence how great a Torrent of both ſorts of evils, of ſin and 
puniſhment, did overflow the world; but they were like the 
Egyptian, who had ſufficient evidence of the overflowing 
their banks by the River Nile, but could not find out the 
ſpring or the head of it. The reaſon was, as corraption in- 
creaſed in the world, ſo the means of inſtrnftion and know- 


ledge decayed , and ſo as the Phanomena grew greater, the 


reaſon of them was leſs underſtood ; the — the 
Hiltory of the firſt Ages of the world, through which 1 
| nl 
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could alone come to the full underſtanding of the true cauſe 
of evil,inſenſibly decaying in the ſeyeral Nations: Infomuch 
that thoſe who were not at all acquainted with chat Hiſtory 
of the world which was preſerved in Sacred Records among 
the ert, had nothing but their own uncertain conjectures 
to go by, and ſome kind of obſcure traditions which were 
preſerved among them, which while they ſought to rectifie 
by their interpretations, they made them more ebſcare and 
falſe then they found them. They were certain of nothing 
but that mankind was in a low and degenerate condition, and 
ſubject ro continual miſeries and calamities; they who cryed 
up the moſt the «v7+Z#c101, or the —_— power of 
the ſox, could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder, that a 
Principle indifferent to be carried either way, ſhould-be ſo 
almoſt fatal inclined to the worſt of them, It was very 
ſtrange that ſince Reaſo* ought to have the command of 
Paſsions by their own acknowledgement, the br»t;s part 
of the ſoul ſhould ſo maſter and enſlave the rational, and the 
beaſt ſhould (till caſt the r5dey in man, the ſenſitive appetite 
ſhould throw off the power of the 7 5y+uons of that fa- 
cultyof the ſoul which was deſigned for the Government of 
all the reſt, The Philoſophers could not be ignorant what 
ſlaves they were themſelves to this terreſtrial Hyle, how 
eaſily their molt wertalſom ſouls were miredin the dirt, how 
deep they were ſunk into corporeal pleaſ ures, that it was 
paſt che power of their reaſon to help chem out. Nay when 
the-ſoul begins to be fledged again, after W«eoppunr1s, or 
moulting at her entrance into the body, which Plato ſpeaks 
of, and ſtrives toraiſe her ſelf above this lower world, ſhe 
then feels the weight of ſuch Plummers banging at her feet, 
that they bring her down again to her former flatrering up 
and down in her Cage of earth. So Hierocles complains, 
that when reaſon begins to carry the ſoul to the perception 
of the moſt noble objects, the ſoul with a generous flight 
would ſoar above this world, zrar u mis rise dae 
uTiy nov waruldigory, Vvarginn) , ies , were it not horn 
down to that which is evil by the force of paſſions, which hang 
like leads upon the ſouls feet. Whata ſtrange unaccountable 
ching muſt this needs be to thoſe who beheld che conſtancy 
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of the effect, but were to ſcek for the ciuſe of it? it eould 
not but be clear to them that the dv7t5#90 they wete wont 
to extoll ſo high, was (in the ſtate man was now in) but a 
more noble name for ſlavery; when themſelves could nor 
but confeſs the dem, or inclination in the ſoul, was ſo ſtrong 
to the evil; and could that be an even balance, where there 
was ſo much down-weight in one of the ſcales ? unleſs they 
made; as ſome of them did, the voluntary inclinations of 
the ſoul to evil, an evidence of her liberty in this molt dege- 
nerate condition, as though it were any argument that the 
priſoner was the freer , becauſe he delighted himſelf in the 
noiſe of his ſhack/es, Neither was this diſorder alone at 
home in the ſoul, where there was ſtill a Xantippe ſcolding 
with Socrates, paſſion ſtriving with reaſon; but when they 
looked abroad in the world , they could not but obſerve 
ſome ſtrange irregularities in the Converſe among men, What 
debancheries, contentions, rapines , fightings , and deſtroying 
each other, and that with the greateſt cruelty, and that fre- 
quently among Country -· men, Friends , nay relations, and 
kinareds ! and could this hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame 
nature, and under the moſt ſacred bonds of union, be the 
reſult of nature, when even beafts of prey are not ſuch to 
thoſe of their own kind? Beſides all this when they ſummed 
up the liſe of mn together, and took an account of the 
weakneſſes and follies of Childhood, the beats and extravag an- 
cies of youth, the paſſions, 4&;/quietments, and diſappointments 
of men in their ſtrength and height of buſineſs, the inguie- 
tude, aches, and infirmities of old age, beſides the mileries 
which through every one of theſe all men are ſubject to, and 
few eſcape, into how ſmall a ſ#»» will the ſolid pleaſwreand 
content ment of the life of man be reduced? Nay if we take 
thoſe things in the world which men pleaſe themſelves the 
moſt in enjoyment of, and conſider but with what care they 
are got, with what fear they are kept, and with what cer- 
tainty they muſt be /oſt, and how much the poſſeſcion of any 


thing fails of the expect ation of it, and how near men are 


upon the tep of Tenariff to fall into the depth of the Sea, 
how often they are precipitated from the height of profferi- 
ty into the depth of adverſity , we ſhall finde yet much — 
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that by the greateſt Chymiſtrie can be extracted of real ſa- 
dafs —— theſe ke Whenee then ſhould it come 
that mens ſoula ſhould ſo delight to feed on theſe barks, and 
to embrace theſe clowds and ſhadows inſtead of that rea good 
which is the true object of the ſouls deſire ?- They could ea- 
ſily ſee there was no pare, unmixed good in the world, but 
there was a contemperation of both together according to 
that of Zaripides : 


Out ay ran yours iid A,, 
AM” is ut eV yxpaciss 


There ic a kind of continual mixture of good and evil in 
the world, which Socrates obſerved upon the rubbing of his 
thigh where the fetters made ititch, &s A A dees, Form 
x4 n Tire Wire 5, 4a de Ut ar was ; ws Favuanus movie 
Tels T3 Jen, irarrior dru, 0 Auer. What a ſtrange thing 
that which men are wont to call pleaſure, how near of kin 11 
it to that which ſeems ſo contrary to it, pain? 

Now the obſerving the ſtrange and ſudden viciſſitudes of 
theſe things, and what near neighbours pain and plcaſure 
were to each other, (ſo that there is frequently a paſſage 
out of one into the other) did yet more entangle them to 
give aclearaccount of the Origine of both theſe, Thoſe 
who believed there was a God, who produced the world and 
ordered all things in it, did eaſily attribute whatever was 
good in the world to the Fountain of all goodneſs , but that 
any evil ſhould come from him they thought it repugnant ro 
the very notion of a Deity; which they were ſo far righr in, 
as it concerned the evi/ of fu, which we havealreadyſhew- 
ed Cod could not be the ant hor of; but therein they ſhewed 
their i gnoramce of the true cauſe of evil, that they did not 
look upon the miſeries of life as effects of Gods puſtice upon 
the world for the evi of fin. And therefore that they might 
fer the Origine of evil far enough off from G, they made 
two diſſerent Principles of things, the one of good, and the 
other of evil; this Platarch tells us was the moſt ancient 
and aniverſal account which he could meet with of the ori- 
Line of good and evil, To which purpoſe we have this _ | 
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T:ftimony of bis in his learned diſcourle, de Ifide & Oſiride, , oy 

” p * Wy * — arch, 
An g mpmbaG@ dvr Gruen is biene & n , &e m, I. G. 
n xg eU e Me, my AN aSiommw i νν, mw 5 τ f p.365. 
ay 10% % * SduritEdnertlor, ix * 5677s 6.0 vor, t © ot ed. Fr. 
I d, Te meme iin u,, U fagfaleris u EM - _— 
N ge u, as r arr 2 dAoyer x8] dxvfiprms diagh- 
ma To durvudre M Nr, in de toy 6 xegTwr x94 197d ron, 
deme Sia , ma au3niu .it ny iN ma xt n- 
puy un xaxoi; xg C: win 5 fed ir d t rd, a= 
Aare Cra The ede giplons. & Joviy muy $15 v. A- 
et na Th Tray uaTs 11G ,, dVixiogrronty - 
wir, an, Sau Jer b apyar, 4 buns drrinihoy 8d 
Tis % om Ti Ji W nar eu9Gar Cawyube ne, mis 5 uu 
ararpighons Y Lane, 3 H warde, 3 n Wou@ & 197 
us mis, GM 6 , ir ® ww em cim, d wt 
i yyens ug un, boxes wars Sy pO. of 35 d r- 
Tins Tune yin, dirias 5 naxi 7* 4% in dr SD, J 
wiriar i x9t efppirys wary da wit nnd, vl gue foe 
Which words 1 have the more largely cited becauſe they give 
us the moſt full account of the antiquity, univerſalicy and 
reaſon of that opinion which aſſerts two different principles 
of good and evil. It 54 Tradition (ſaith be) of great an- 
tiquity derived down from the ac ien Maſters of D vine know- 
ledge, and Fermer of Commonwealths, to the Poets and Phi- 
leſepbers, whoſe firſt author cannot be found, and yet hath wet 
with firm and unſpaken belief, not only in ordinary diſcourſes 
and reports, but was Fpread into the myſteries and ſacrifices 
both of Greeks andothers, that the Univerſe did not dipend on 
chance, and was deſtitute of 4 mind and reaſon te governit; 
neither was there one onlyreaſon which ſate at the ſt ern ar held the 
reins , whereby be did order and govern the world; but fince 
there is ſo much confufion and mixture of geod and evil in the 
world, that nature doth not produce any pure nntainted good ; 
there is not any one who like a Drawer takes the liquor out of 
two /everal veſſels, and mixeth them together, and after diſtri- 
butes them; bat there are two principles and powers contrary 
to each other, whereof one draw! ut tothe right hand, and di- 
refts ws ſtraight fer ward, the other pulls us hack, and turn: 
the other way; fince we ſee the life of man ſo mixed as it i; N 
Rrr 2 and + 
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and not only that, but the world too, at leaſt ſo much as u ſub. 
lunar y and terreſtrial, which in ſubjeft to many varieties, ir- 
regularities, and changes. For if nothing he Without 4 cauſe, 
and good cannot be the canſe of evil, it neceſſarily follows, that 
4i there is 4 peculiar nature and principle, Which i the cauſe 
of good, jo there muſt be another, which i the cauſe of evil, 
But leaſt we ſhould think it was only a Se of a kind of 
Heathen Manichees which held this opinion; he tells us to 
preyent that «a xa" Ne eng GAS 144 gw me Tos | it 
was the opinion of the moſt, and wiſeſt, of the Heathen. Now 
theſe two principles ſome (ſaith he) call :wo oppoſite Gods, 
whereof the one is the cauſe of good, and the other of evil; 
him they call S this Aaizar . By this one would imagine 
that this very ancient Tradition Was — elſe, but the 
true account of the Origine of evil, a little diſguiſed. For 
the Scripture making the Devil the firſt ant hor of evil 
himſelf, and the firſt ſollicitor and tempter of man to it; 
who when God directed him ſtraight forward, pull'd man 
back, and put bim quite out of his way, by which mears all 
the miſeries of the world came into it, For while man kept 
cloſe to his Maker, his integrity and obedience were to him 
what the vaſa umbilicalia are to the child in the Womb ; by 
them he received what ever tended to his ſubſiſtence and 
comfort; but fin cut thoſe veſſels aſunder, and proved the 
Midwife of miſery, bringing man forth into a world of ſor- 
row and ſufferings : Now, 1 ſay, the Scripture raking ſuch 
eſpecial notice of one, as the chief of Devils, through whole 
means evil came into the world, this gave occafion to the 
Heathens when length of time had made the original Tradi- 
tian more obſcure, to make theſe two, Cod and the Demos, 
as two Anti- god, and ſo to be the cauſes, the one of all 
good, and the ocher of all evil, Which at laſt came co that 
(which was the Devils great defign in thus corrupting the 
tradition) that both theſe Anti-gods ſhould have ſolemn 
worſhip by Sacrifices, the ore by way of impetration for be- 
ſtowing of good, the other by way of Deprecat ies ior avert. 
ing of evil. Such Plutarch here tells us were the Oromaſdes 
© BER and Arimanins of Zoroaſtres which were worſhipped by 
— - the. Pirfpars, the one for doing good, and the other for 
avoid 


< 
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avoiding evil; the one they reſembled to light (or fire) the 

other to darkneſs and ignorance ; what animals were good 

and uſefull they aſcribed to Oremaſdes, and all venemous 

and noxious ones to Arimanius, whom Plutarch elſewhere 

calls 76 mr$(0, Aurora Theprw?, the evil Demon of the Per- 

ſiant. The ſame Diogenes Laertius relates of the Magi, the 5 ;, 
Philoſophers of Perſia, that they made two diſtin prixci- Alex. 
ples, Ajay Aaiporn x £2460, a good and bad Demes; for Diog. La- 
which he quotes Dinen, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudo xu, and © 45 


others. The ſame Plutarch makes to be the opinion of the! a 


ancient Grecks, who attribute the god to 7apiter Olympia, lea. 
the bad to Hades; the Chælatant, laith he, make the Planeta pr 
their Gods, of which two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of good, 
two more of only a malignant influence, and other three to 
be indifferent to either. The fame be affirms of the Eg yp- 
tian, that whatever was evil, and irregular, they aſcribed 
to Typho; what was good, com-ly and uſefull, they attri- 
bured to J, and Oſira; to Iſis as the paſyive, Oſiri as the 
active principle. 

Thus we ſee how large a Spread this opinion of the Grigize g. t. 10. 
of evil had _— Gentile world; neither did it expire with 
Heatheniſm , but Mcnes retained ſo much of the Religion 
of his Country being a Per ſian, that he made a ſtrange mea- 
ly of the Perſian and Chriſtian doctrine together. For that 
was his famous opinion ot which St. Auſtin tells us; Ife 
dus principia inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa, eadem que eter- 
"4, & eterna hoe eſt, ſemper fuiſſe compeſuit; du1ſque na- 
tur as al que ſub ſtanti as, boni ſcilicet & mali, ſequins alios an- 
tiquos hereticos, opinatiu eſt. St. Anſtin thinks that Manes 
had hs opinion concerning ewo-princ-ples from the ancient 4.4 
Hereticks, by whom 1 ſappoſe he means the Afarcionift, © © 
and Fulent inians; but it ſeems more probable that Afanes © ' 
had his doctrine immediatly from his Countrymen , though 
it be generally though: thai Scyt hiana and Brddas were his 
maſtera 12 it. But from whomſoever it came, the opiri01 was 
necrly Heathen, and not more contrary to Scriptre then 
it is to reaſon z the former I medd not with, that opinion 
being now extinct in the Chriſtiau world; I only bricfly 
conſider the anrtaſinableneſa of it, ro ſhew what a far better 4 
N 1 3 20 * 
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account of the Origine of evil the Scriptmres = us, then 
was diſcovered by the Heathen Philoſophers. For on both 
ſides that opinion is repugnant to the orion of a Deity, o 
that while they would make t ſuch Gods, they make none 
at all, For how can the principle of good be God, if he 
hath not Infinite power, as well as guodneſs ? and how can 
he ha ve infinite power, if he hath not the management of 
things in the world? and how can be have the management 
of things, if they be lyable co evi, which the other God which 
is the principle of evil may lay upon it; from which accor- 
ding to this ſuppoſition, the principle of good cannot reſcue 
it ? So that they who hold this opinion cannot, as Sin licius 
tells us, give God 73 iανE,eñ r Gans quid u, the half of that 
infinite power which belongs to him; for neither can be keep 
the good creatures which he makes from the powey of the 
evil Demon, and therefore, if he loves them, mult be in 
continual fears of the power of the contrary principle, nei- 
ther can be free them from the evil which the other lays 
upon them , for then Gods power would be far greater then 
the evil Demons, and ſo he could be no Anti-ged. And on 
the other ſide the notion or Idea of an Infizitely evil Being, 
is in its ſelf an inconſiſtent Idea; for it is an Infinite nen- 
entity, if we ſuppoſe his very Being to lie in Being evil, which 
is only a privation of goodneſs ,, and beſides it he be Infi- 
nitely evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the good 
Principle, and how can he be infinitely contrary which 
enjoys ſeveral of the ſame perfettions which the other 
hath, which are infinity of eſſence and xeceſſity of exiſtence? 
Now if this Principle of evil be abſolutely contrary to the 
other, it muſt be contrary in all his perfeftions , for what- 
ever is a perfection, belongs to that which is good; and now if 
it be contrary in every perfection, Infinity of efſence , and 
neceſſity of exiſtence, being two. it mult be as contrary as is 
imaginable to them, by which this evil Principle mult be infi- 
nitely defective in Being and exiſtence , and ſo it will be 
an invite now entity which yet exiſts, which is the height 
of contradictiun. Agam,,if there be ſuch a contrary pris- 
ciple, which is the cauſe df all evil, then all evil falls out 
anavoidably, and by the power of this In finitelj evil prin- 

0 ciple 


* 
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ciple, by which means not only all Religion, but all verrat 
and goodneſs will be taken out of the world, if this evil 
principle be infinite ; and if not infinite, no Arti. god: and 
not only ſo, but all differer ce of good and evil will be taken 
away (and then what need making two ſuch contrary prin. 
ciples to give an account of the Grigine of evil?) for when 
once evil becomes thus neceſſary, it loſeth its nature as a 
woral evil; for a moral evil implyes in it a volnntary 
breach of ſome known Law ; but how can that breach be 
voluntary, which was cauſed by an In finite power in the 
moſt proper way of efficiency ? and thus if all freedom of 
vill be deftroyed {as it is neceſſarily by this ſuppoſition) then 
no Government of the world by Laws can be ſuppoſed, 
and conſcquently no reward or puniſhment, which ſuppoſe 
liberty of action, and by this means all Religion, Laws, 
and Providence are baniſhed out of the world, and ſo this 
evil Demon will get all into his own bands, and inſtead of 
two contrary principles, there will be but one infinitely evil 
Denen. Which that there is not, appears by this, that not- 
withſtanding all the evi in the world there is ſo much good 
leſt in it, of which there would be none, if th's evil Demon 
had Infinite power. By this we ſee there cannot be a prin- 
ciple infinitely evil; for while they go about to make two 
ſach contrary principles infinite, they make neither of them 
ſo, and ſo while they make two Gods, they take away any at 
all. So that this opinion of the Origine of evil, is manifeſtly 
ab[mrd, irrational, and contraditions. 


But all the Heathen P hiloſopbers were not ſo groſras to Sg, 11. 


imagine two ſuch Anti-Gods with infinitely act ve power, 
but yet thoſe who would not in terms aſſert it, might be 
driven to it by the conſequence of their opinion concerning 
the Origize of evi, which did ſuppoſe a neceſſiry of it in na- 
ture, as flowing from that paſſive principle out of which the 
world was produced. Hence it was that Heraclitus as 
Platarch tells us, attributed the Origine of all things to diſ- 
cord and anti pat hy, and was wont to ſay, that when Homer 


wiſhed 
n ien ir roy i. 
10 


De Id. 
& Ofride: 
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that all contenticn were baniſhed out of the world, that he did 
ſecretly carſe the Origine ol things and wiſhed the raive of 
the world. So Empedecles called the aQive principle wh ch 
did good Harmoxy and Friena/bip, but the other 
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by which he makes it to be a quarrelſome, pernicioxs, and 
bloody principle. The ſame Platarch tells us of thoſe two 
renowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato, Thence he 
tells us the Pythagoredns called the principle of good n, n- 

ep (or, mn ory 6 Hy ννν,Ev, T6741? 76 M, 78 

aauner, Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, uneven number, 

ſquare, right and fplendid;, the — of evil, they called 

xu Jvadz, de, N 39000”, T9 1417s 79 ane, T9 7%QUUN = 

N d de, 7 0207107, The Binary, Infinite, moving, 

* crooked,cven,loug of one ſide, untq ual, left, obſcurt. The opinion 

of Plato he te'ls us is very ebſcure, it being his purpoſe to 

conceal it; but he ſaith in his old age in his book de Legibu, 

i airry wif], i aupborits, without any if 's or and's, he 

aſſerts the world to be moved by more then one principle, 

by two at the leaſt, 7w uw dy29pp)r iD, Y 5 Uaricr ure, 193 

ch, in F Ver Iweq93v, The one of a good and benigne nature, the 

Time. p. ot her contrary to it both in its nature and operations. N umenius 

394. in Chalcidius thus delivers the opinions of Pythagoras and 

Plato de originibus as he ſpeaks; Igiter Pythagoras quogue, 

inq uit Numeni us, fl ui dam & fine qualitate — eſſe cenſet , 

nec tamen ut Stoici vature media, intergue malorum bonorum- 

que viciniam, ſed plane noxiam; Deum quippe eſſe (ut etiam 

Platoni videt ur) initium & canſam bonorum, [ylvam malo- 

rum: ſo that according to Namenin, both Plats and Py- 

thogoras attributed the origine of evil to the walignity of 

matter, and ſo they make evils to be neceſſarily conſequent 

upon the Being of things. For thus he delivers expreſly the 

opinion of Pythagor as ;, qui ait, exiftente providentia, mala 

quoque neceſſario ſubſtitiſſe ,, prepterea quod ſylva ſit, & 

eadem fit malitia pra dita: Platonemque idem Numenius 
ha landat, quod duas mundi mas aut umet. Vnam beneficen- 
We, riſſimam ; malignam alterags, ſc. Sylvam. Igitur juxta Pla- 
2 tone m 


tonem mundo bena ſua Dei, tanq uam Patri liberalitate collata 
ſunt; mala vero, matris ſylve vitio coheſerunt. But Pla- 
tarch will by no means admit, that Plato attributes the 
Origine of evil meerly to matter ; but he makes the principle 
of evil to be ſomething diſtinct from matter, which he calls 
X mio, V teisor, 44 oxamirroy 5 9 army dow 4 confuſed, 
infinite, ſelf-moving, ſtirring principle; which (ſaich he) 
he elſe where calls Neceſſiry, and in his de Legibus plainly, 
e emuny x; 1Komior, a diſorderly and malignant Soul, 
which cannot be underſtood of meer matter, when he makes 


his Hyle du 4 dog dl nger = He e “ius cha as 


ier, Withont form or figure, and deſtitute of all qualities 
and power of operation: and it i impoſſible (laith he) that that 
which i of its ſelf ſuch an inert principle as matter ts, ſhould 
by Plato be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe and principle of evil, which 
he elſewhere calls &/4/yx'w 77/94 nd $16 baury imum H od plwielce 
may Neceſſity which often reſiſted God and caſt off bus reins. 
So that according to Plutarch Plato acquits both Cd and 
Hyle from being the Origine of evil, Tu N falw a,, d 
os dma\driar, Y l Ys Tw' oj , ol nav amwrd' n,˖. , 
and therefore attributes it to that malignant Firit which 
moves the matter, and is the cauſe of all che diſorderly mo- 
tions in the world, But what this Hirit ſhould be, neither 
he nor any one elſe could ever underſtand; what darkneſs 
and ignorance then was there among the wiſeſt of Philoſo- 
phers concerning the m_ of evil, when they were ſo 
confuſed and obſcure in the account which they gave of it, 
that their greateſt admirers could not underſtand them! 


But though Plato ſeemed ſo ambiguous in his judgment Fell. 12) 


of the _— of evil, whether he ſhould attribute it to the 
Hyle, or ſome malignant Fþirit in it, the Stoicks were more 
dogmatical, and plainly imputed the cauſe of ev4/ to the per- 
verſity of matter, So Chalcidius tells us, that the Stoicks 
made matter not to be evil in its ſelf as Pythagoras, but that 


perver ſit atem ſe misarium malorum cauſati ſunt : they made 
the per ver ſity Of matter the Orpgine Of evil; but as he well 
obſerves, nec cæpe unt adhu- „A, per verſitas cum juxta 
ipſos duo ſint initia rerum, D. Hiva. Deus ſumm um & 

of 1 præcel- 


— 
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it was indifferent to either; perrogati igitur unde mala — 
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precellens bonum; ſylva, mt cenſent, nec bonum nec main, 
They give no rational account whence this perver ſity of 
matter ſhould ariſe, when according to the Sroicks, there 
ore but two principles of things, Cod and matter, whereof the 
one is perfectly good, the other neither good not evi. But 
this perverſityj they tell us is ſomething neceſſarily conſe- 
quent upon the Generation of things. rad 39 de , wn 75 
er, aeytm duty, warp i n. Ne, d © puns Mg,) 
theſe are affeftions, (vix. the diſorders in the world) which 
follow the Generation f things, as ruſt comes non braſs, ant 
filth upon the body, as the counterfeit Triſmegiſins ſpeaks, ſo 
Maxin us Tyrins ſaith that evils in the world are * me 
ina, a vans m2, wot any works of art, but the affeflions of 


Serm.25- matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, ſaith Seneca, 


Pro vid c. 5, 


when he is giving an account why God ſuffers evils in the 
world: and elſewhere gives this account why evils came inte 


Preſat, ad he world, now quia ceſſat ars, ſed quiaid in que exercttur 


inol ſequent arti eſt. So that the Origine of evil by this ac- 
count of it lyes wholly upon the perverſity of matter, which 
it ſeems was uncapable of being pur into better order by 
that God who produced the world out of that matter which 
the Sroicks ſuppoſed to be eternal. And the truth is, the 
avoiding the attributing the cauſe of evil to God, ſeems to 
have been the great reaſon, why they rather choſe to make 
it matter weeefſary and cor xiſtent with God, and this was the 
only plaufible pretence which Hermogenes had for following 
the Platoniſts and Froicks in this opinion, that he might ſec 
Ged tar enough off from being the author of n; but I can- 
not ſce what advantage comes at all by this Hype the ſis, but 
it is chargeable with as many difficulties as any other. For, 
1. It either deſtroyes Gods omnipotency, or elſe makes him the 
apprever of evil, lo that if he be not ator, he muſt be 


Tertul.ad:; Aſſentator mali, as Tertullian ſpeaks againſt Heymogenrs, be- 


cauſe he ſuffered evil to be in mater; for, as he argues, axt 
enim pot nit emenaare ſed noluit. aut vol uit quidem, vt rum non 
pet uit in firmus Deus; ſi pot uit & noluit, malus & ipſe quia 
mal: ſavit; & fic jam babgur ejulicet non iuſtituerit, quia 
ramen ſi nolxi ſſet illud 7 non ſſet; ipſe jam fecit iſe, quod 
nelxit ron tfſe, quo quid Wt Furpius I þo voluit eſſe quod ipſe 


nol uit 
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vol ait fecifſe , adverſum ſemetipſum egit, cum & voluit eſſe 
qued noluit feciſſe, & nolnit feciſſe quod vol uit eſſe. So that 
little advantage is gained for the clearing the true origine of 
evil by this opinion; for either God cold have taken away 
evil out of matter but would not, or elſe would but could not; 
this latter deſtroyes Gods omnipotency, the former his good 
nei; for by that means evil is in the world by his con ſent and 
* ; for if God would not remove it when he might, 
the Being of it will come from him when if he would have 
hindred it, it would not have been, and ſo God by not root- 
ing out of evil, will be found an aſſertor of it; male fs per vo- 
Iuntatem ; turpiter ſi per neceſſitatem, aut famulus erit mali 
Dems, ant amic us; if Gods will were the cauſe why fin was, 
it reflects on his goodneſs, if Gods peer could not hinder it, 
it deſtroyes his m οth,ẽVẽ. So that by this opinion God 
muſt either be a ſlave or a friend to evil. 2+ Thu principle 
overtwns the foundations of Religion, and all tranſattions be. 
tween God and mens ſouls in — to their welfare, becauſe 
it makes evil to be neceſſarily exiſtent in the world ; which 
appears from hence in that evil doth reſult from the Being 
of matter, and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be, as wattey is ſuppoſed 
to be; for whatever reſults from the Being of a thing, muſt 
be coexiſtent with itz and ſo what flows trom what doth 
wecefſarily exiſt, muſt have the ſame mode of exiſtence which 
the Being its (elf hath ; as is evident in all the attributes of 
God, which have the ſame immatability with his nature: 
now then if evil did exiſt from eternity together with matter, 
it muſt neceſſarily exiſt as matter doth, and ſo evil will be 
invincible and anavoidable in the world; which if once 
granted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes Gods commands un- 
rigbtesus, and deſtrojes the foundation of Gods proceedings in 
the day of judgment. 3. T bis opinion makes God not to be the 
aut hor of good, while it denyes him to be the Author of evil. 
For either there was nothing elſe but evil in this eternal 
matter. or there was a mixture of good and evil; if nothing 
elſe but evi/ which did neceſſarily exiſt, it were as impoſſible 
for God to produce good out ut, as to axn;bilate the ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent matter. If Ahe were a mixture of good 
and evi, they were both thete Nither neceſſarily or contin- 
| ff 2 gently ; 
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gently , how could either of them be contingently in that 
which is ſuppoſed to be neceſſarily exiſtent, and ns fre agent? 
If they be both there neceſlarily, 1. It is hard conceiying 
how two ſuch contrary things as good and evil, ſhould both 
neceſſarily be in the ſame ani form matter. 2. Then God is 
no more the Author of good then of evil in the world; for 
he is ſaid not to be the Auth-y of evil becauſe it comes from 
matter; and ſo it appears good doth too, and fo God according 
to this opinion, is no more che Author of good then he is of 
evil. But if it be ſaid, that good is not in matter, but God pro- 
duced that owt of nothing: Then | reply, 1. If God did pro- 
duce good out of notchi g, why did he not produce matter 
out of nothing too; it he were ſo powerful as to do the 
one, there could be no d e ect of power as to the other. What 
inſufficiency is there in Gods nature for producing all things 
out of nothing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing? 
2. It Cod did produce good out of evil, why could he not 
have removed all evil out of matter? for good could not be 
produced, but by the removing of ſome evi which was be- 
fore that good, and ſo Cod might have removed all evil ou 
of matter, And ſo by not doing it when he might, this 
opinion gives not the leaſt ſatisfaction in point of reaſon 
for acquitting God from being the Author of fn, nor for 
clearing the true Origine of evil. 


Seck. 13; Thus we have now compared the account given of it in 


Scripture, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and 
find it in every thing more clear, rational and ſatisfactory 
then theirs is. Which doubtleſs is the reaſon, why the 
more modern Philoſophers ſuch as Hieracles , Porphyrit, 
Sim plici and others, though otherwiſe great oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity, did yet in this fide with the Scriptares and at- 
tribute the original of evil, not to matter but to the Will of 
man. And whoever is ſeriouſly converſant with the 
writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were & f lig M of 
the ſacred ſucerſſion, out of the School of Ammonius at 
Alexanaria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyrins, famblichus and 
Hicrecles, will find them wwe in a higher ſtrain concerning 
many weighty and importadfgzaths, as of the degeneracy of 
oe 


mens /ox/s. {rum God, and the way of the ſouls returning to 
[ him,, 
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him, then the moſt ſablime of the ancient Philoſephers had 

done. Which fer xlations of theirs no deubt aroſe not fo 

much from the Schl of Plato, and Pythagoras, as of that 

great reſtorer o Philoſophy Amn of Alexandria; 

whoſe Fe belars Herennizs , Origen and Plotinus were. 

Who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Enſebins and Hicrom ,,r g. 

aſſure us, whatever! Porphyrims ſuꝑgeſts to the contrary, did a. l. 6. 

communicate to his S-holars the fublimer myſteries of Di- cop. 19. 

vine rel tion, togethet with the fpecnlations of the anci- Herony. a 

enc Philo/ophers : which Holſtenius conceives he did with an — l 
' | De vit. 

adjuration ot ſecrecy, which he telis us Forphyrius himſelf t. Per 

acknowledoerh, that thoſe. three Scholars of Ammonius, phyc,b, 

Herennius, Origen and Plutinus were under an obligation to 

each other not to reveal and diſcover, though it were after 

violated by them. It is an eaſie matter to conceive what an 

excellent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonick, 

Philoſophy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by one who 

was ſo well verſed in beth of them as Ammonins is ſuppoſed 

to have been; and how agreeable and becoming would that 

Philoſophy ſeem which had only its riſe from Plato, but its 

height and improvement from thoſe rich and truly divine 

Truths which were inlaid with them ? The want of ob- 

ſerving this, viz. whence it was that thoſe excellent 45/- 

cour ſes in the later Platoniſt; had their true original, hath 

given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among learned men: as 

firſt the over valuing of the Platonick Phil-ſophy, as though 

in many of the diſcourſes and notions of it, it leemed to ſome 

(who were more in Love with Philoſophy then the Scri- 

— to outgo what is diſcovered therein concerning the 8 

ame things. A moſt groundleſs and unworthy cenſure | when 

it is more then probable (and might be largely manifeſted, 

were it here a fit opportunity) that whatever is truly 

generous and noble in the fablimiſt diſcourſes of the Plato- 

ni t, bad not only its primitive riſe, but its acceſſion and 

improvement from the Scriptures, wherein it is ſtill contained 

in its native luſtre and beauty, without thoſe paintings and 

impure ture, which the ſudhmeſt exa2hs are corrupted; 

with in the Platonick writs: The reaſon of which is, 


though theſe Philoſophers grew * rich through the 
8 65 
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ſpoyles they had taken out of the Scriptures, yet they were 
loth to be known from whence they had them, and would 
ſeem to have had that our of their own gardens which was 
only tranſplanted from the Sacred writings. Therefore we 
find them not mentioning the Script ares and the Chriſtian 
doctrine without ſome contempt of its weanneſs and ſimplici- 
ty & what ever improvement they had gained by them, they 
would have it leſs taken notice of by you their op- 
fition to the Chriſtians, as is notorious in thoſe great Phi- 
leſep bers, Porphyrins, Jamblichns, Hierocles, Simplicins and 
others. It being their deſign to take ſo much and no more 
out of the Chriſtian doctrine as they could well ſuite with 
their Platenick notions, by which means they fo diſpuiſed 
the faces of the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard for the 
right owners of them to know them again, Which was the 
grand _ of their great Maſter Plate, who doubtleſs by 
means of his abode and acquaintance in el. about the 
time when the ?ews began to flock thither, had more cer- 
rain knowledge of many truth of grand importance, con- 
cerning the Deity, the nature of the ſoul, the Origine ot the 
world, then many other Greek Philoſophers had; but yer 
therein lay his — fault, that he wrapt up and diſguiſed his 
notions in ſuch a fabulom and ambiguous manner, that 
partly it might be leſs known from whence he had them, 
and that they might find better entertainment. among the 
Greeks, then they were ever like to do in their plain and 
native dreſs, Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to 
intimate, when he faith, that what the Greeks received from 
the Barbarians, M Tero ts TING dapjeiC or), they put it into 
a better faſhion, i. e. they diſguiſe it, alter and change it as 
they pleaſe, and put it into a Greek habit, that it might never 
be ſuſpected to have been a Forraigner. Thence Tertullian 
ſpeaks with a great deal of trath and freedom of ſuch Philo- 
ſophers who did ingenii ſitim de prophetarum fonte irrigare 
(as he — it) that quenched their thirſt after know - 
ledge with the waters of Ferdan (though they did not like 
Naaman, cure the leprofie of the head by waſhing in them) 
for as Tertullian ſaith, theme only ex negotio curioſitatu, 
more to pleaſe the; tch oFitkir curiofity then to cure it. 
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And wherein they ſeemed moſt to agree with the Scrip- 
tures, their difference was beyond their agreement, Sig vi- 
dem vera queque & conſonantia Prophet is aut ali unde com- 
wendant, ant aliorſum [ubornant, cum maxima injuria ve- 
ritati quam tfficinnt ant adjuvari falſis aut patrec inari. 
Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, 
either they do not own whence they had it, or turn it quite ano- 
ther way, whertby they have done the truth a great deal of in- 
jury by mixing it With their corruptions of it, and making that 
little truth a plea for the reſt of their errors. Neither was 
this only among the ancient Philoſophers, but the Primitive 
Chriſtians began to diſcern the underhand workings of ſuch, 


who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity together; 


for Tertallian himſelf takes great notice of ſach, who did, 
Veritatis dogmata ad Philoſophicas ſententias adulterare, 
ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Philoſopby ; which makes 
him cry out, Viderint qui Stoicum & Platonicum, & Dia- 


lillicum Chriſtianiſmum protalernnt , by which we ſee what p, Pre- 
tampering there was betimes rather to bring Chriſtianity ſcript. l- 
down to Philoſophy, rather then to make Philoſophy truckle verſ. he- 
under the truth and ſimplicity of the Scriptures. Whether 7. 


Amnmonim bim ſelf, and ſome others of the School of A 
lexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a place to 
enquire, thoughit be 100 evident inthe writings of ſome, 
that they rather ſeek ro accommodate the Scriptures to the 
Sentiments of the School of Plats, then to reform that by 
the Scriptures; but I ſay, however it were with theſe who 
were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were not, but only Philoſo- 
phers ,made their great advantage by it. For when they 
found what was recencileable with the dectrine of Plato in 
the Scriptures, Cone already to their hands, by the endeas 
vo urs chiefly of Ammonins and Origen, they greedily em- 
brace thole improvements of their Philoſophy, which would 
tend ſo much to the credit of it, and as contemptuouſly re- 
ject u hat they found irreconcileabtle with the diftates of 


their Pliloſipby. Now what an anreaſonable thing is it, 


when what ever was noble and excellent in the Heathen Phi- 
leſophy was derivative from: 


Fountain of it, that the meet 
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the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriprares from 
whence it was originally derived? when on the other ſide it 
ſhould be a great confirmation to our faith as to the Scri- 
ptures, that they who were profeſſed Philoſophers and ad- 
mirers only of reaſon, did ſo readily embrace ſome of thoſe 
grand Truths which are contained in the Word of 
God. 

Felt. 14. For which we need no other i»faxge, then that before 
us, concet ning the Origine of evil, the making out of which 
will tend to the clearing the /aft thing mentioned concern- 
ing it, which was that the moſt material things in it are 
attcfted by the Heathens themſelves, And this honey which is 
gained out of the Lions mouth, muſt needs taſt ſweeter then 
any other doth, For it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake on 
the other ſide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth from meet- 
ing things conſonant to the Scripcures in the writings of 
Philoſophers) preſently to conclude from ſuch things that 
they were Chriſtians (as it is ſaid ſome have lately done in 
the behalf of Hjerocles.) For there being ſuch clear ac- 
counts given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and per- 
plexities which the minds of menwere troubled with, when 
theſe came to the knowledge of ſuch who were of Philoſo- 
phick and inquiſitive heads,we cannot but think they would 
meet with accepration among them, eſpecially if they might 
be made conſiſtent wich their former F:culations. Thus it 
was in our preſent caſe concerning the Origine of evil, we 
have already beheld the lamentable perpleX:ties the ancient 
Philoſophers were in about it, what Aſeanders (hey wrie 
loſt in tor want of a clue to guide them through them; now 
it pleaſed God after the coming of Chriſt in the fl % de- 
clare to the world the only way for the recorery vi ſoxl; and 
their eternal ſalvation , the news of which being ſpread ſo 
far that it ſoon got among the Philoſophers, could not bur 
make them more inqui ſiti ve concerning the ſtate and condi- 
tion of their ſoxl/s, and whe they had ſearched what che 
Philoſophers had formerly diſcovered of it, their cxrieſity 
would preſently prompt them to lee what account of things 

9 concerning the ſouls of Meartas delivered by the preachers 
f of this New Dectrint. Bun. chey could not but preſently 


under - 
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underſtand that they declared all mens ſouls to be in a moſt 
degenerate and low condition, by being ſo continually under 
the power of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions, 
that they were eſtranged from God, and prone to fix on 
things very unſuitable to their nature, as to all which, their 
own inward ſenſe and experience could but tell them that 
theſe things were notoriouſly true; and therefore, they en- 
quire further how theſe things came to be ſo; which they 
receive a full account of inScripture, that mans ſoul was at 
firſt created pure and holy and in perfect friendſoip with God, 
that G dealt bountifully and . favourably with man; only 
expected cbedience to his Laws, that man being a free agent 
did abuſe his liberty, and diſobeyed his Maker ; and thence 
came the true #:e-ppun9s, the feathers of the ſoul where- 
by it ſoared up to heaven, monlted away, and the ſoul ſunk 
below its ſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate condition, out of 
which it is impoſſible to be recovered without ſome extra- 
ordinary expreſſion of Divine Favony. Now what is there in 
all this account, but what is hugely ſuitable to principles of 
reaſon, and to the general experience of the world, as to 
thoſe things which were capable of being tryed by it? And 
thoſe Phi/oſopbers who were any thing ;j#ger»#4:44 and lovers 
of truth, could not but confeſs the trath of thoſe things 
which we are now ſpeaking of, viz. That mens ſouls are in 
a very degenerate condition; That the moſt rational account of 
it is, that man by the act of bus own will brought himſelf into 
it ; and that is order to the happineſs of mens ſouls, there was 
a neceſſity of recovery out of this condition. 

As to the degeneracy of the ſouls of men; This was the 
common complaint of choſe Philoſophers, who minded the 
government of themſelyes, and the practice of vertue, eſpe- 
cially of the Platoniſts and Stoicks. Seneca in all his moral 
Diſcourſes, eſpecaliy in his Epiſtles, may ſpeak ſufficiently 
in behalf of the Steckt, how much they lamented the de- 
gene: acy of theworid, And the Platonift; all complain of 
the ſlavery of tlie ſoul in the body, and that it is here by 
way of pnniſhment for ſomething which was done before; 
which makes me ſomewhat in le to think, that Plato 
knew more of the /apſe of m4 „then he would * 
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diſcover; and for that end diſguiſed it after his uſual n 
wer in that byporheſss of pra. exi ſtence, which taking it Cabba- 
liſtically (for I rather think the opinion of pre exiſtence is 
ſo to be taken then the hiſtory of the Fall of man) may im- 
port only this, That wens ſouls might be juſtly ſuppoſed to 
be created happy, but by reaſon of the Apoſtacy of mans ſoul 
from God, al ſouls now come into their bodies as into a kind of 
priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh part Within them, 
there having been (uch a true TT*65proue's , the ſoul bring 
#0W deprived of her chiefeſt perfeftions in this ber low and di- 
generate condition. And it ſeems far more rational to me 
to interpret thoſe perſons Opinions to a Cabbaliſtical, or an 
Allegorical ſenſe, who are known to have defignedly writ in 
a way ch ſcure and ambiguou, then to force thoſe mens ex- 
preſrions to Eabbala's, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, 
and that with the greateſt ſimplicity and perſbicuity; But it 
cannot but ſeem very ſtrange that an hyporb: is capable of 
being reconciled to the plain literal ſenſe of the Scriptures 
(delivered by a perſon who uſeth great artifice and cannixg to 
diſguiſe his opinions, and ſuch a perſon withall, who (by 
ſuch perſons themſelves who make uſe of this opinion to that 
end) is ſuppoſed to have been very converſant with the 
writings of Aoſes) ſhould be taken initsliteral ſenſe, as it 
really imports pre-exiſtence of each particular ſoxl in the 

roſſeſt manner; and this ſhould be made to be a part of the 

Philoſophick Catbala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who 
uſeth not the lealt ayrifice to diſguiſe bis ſenſe , nor gives us 
anywhere the leaſt intimation that he left behind him ſuch 
plaited pictures in his Hiſtory of the beginning of the world, 
that if you look ſtraight for ward, you may ſee a literal Cab - 
bala, on the one ſide a Philoſophical, and on the other a 
Moral. But now if we remove the Cabbala from Aoſes to 
Plato, we may finde no incongraity or repugnancy at all ei- 
ther as to Plato his way of writing, or the cenſonancy of the 
opinion ſo interpreted to the plain genuine ſenſe of Aoſes, if 
by Plato his opinion of the Pre-exiſtence and deſcent of 
ſouls, be underſtood by,ghe former the bapp? fate of the 

ſoul of man in conjuntfg;vith God, and by the latter, the 

low and degenerate condiphn Which the ſoul is in, after A- 

poſtacy from bim. Whid ii he later Platoniſts are ſo large and 
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eloquent in expreſſing ; Porphyrie where he ſpeaks of ſome- 
things he counſels men to do, hath theſe words, Bat if we 
cannot do them, let na at leaft do that which Was ſo much la- 
mented of old, x Ipnricioer els ν,E¼· e, which is os THwv 
iar fold or, Crs rector , In N er xa dthezrory & 
%* N dCAath; milty & Jordurde. Let wa at leaſt jojn with 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that we are compounded of 
ſuch diſagreeing and contrary principles, that we are net able 
to preſerve divine, Pure and unpotted Innecency, And Hie- 


rocles fully expreſſeth bis ſenſe of the degeneracy of mankind Hierocl. in 


in theſe words: 3, 33 AG wits & Tis avant; fie — 
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tan T3 19u9y ion, did T5 Cerner $u3er amd Os, un- 
ue a'v73s Tis Tire dulce, is CNY Ws avyh GN die 
dms, # 5 On yagouer Endnote Tis erat i h la 
rice Ins. The moſt of men in the world are bad, and under 
the command of their paſſions, and grown impotent through 
their propenſity to earth , which great evil they have brought 
wpon themſelves , by their wilfull Apoſtacy from God, and 
withdrawing themſelves from that ſociety with him , which 
they once enjoyed in pure light: which departure of mens ſouls 
from Cod, which is ſo hurtful ro the minds of men, # evident 
by their ſtrong inclination to the things of this world. The 
ſame Author mentions , with much approbation , that 
ſpeech of Heraclitus, ſpeaking of thoſe ſoult which are 
«d TTwT4 &; 194/44, which I cannot better render, then un- 
declinably good, he ſaith , in Code + bx4ror I 14700, , 
i 5 Tiv tuch bier: We live their death, aud die their 
life. An,. 35 191 Smmres Tis Sai or& legs 6 de 
for man is now fallen down from that bleſſed Region , and as 
E mpedocles the Pythagorean ſpeaks , 


$vzas Inidiy Aus 
Nox wares mn. 


Which words cannot be better rendred, then in the words 
the Scripture uſeth concerning Cain, and he went from 
the preſence of the Lord, and fugitive in the earth. 
and under continual perplexirs$. Nor the ſoul of man, ha- 
ving 
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| ving left # Muuare The ,t (it is Hierocles his own 
Hierocles expreſsion) the pleaſant meadow of trat h (a fit deſcripti- 
in Py!bag. on of Paradiſe) Th de Tis regpruurios ts ter i - 
6-254 wa ci a. duindes. Through the violence of her monlt- 
ing, or deplumation, ſhe comes into this earthly body, deprived 

of that bleſſed life, which ſhe before enj«yed. Which he tells 

us is very conſonant to Plato's lenie 01 the 18997 &, or de- 
ſcent of ſox/s, that when by reaſon of their 5mporency of 

fixing wholly lon God they ſuffer 617-%ia 4 7/4--punciy 

ſome great loſs , and a deprivgtion of former pirf ding 

(which I ſuppoſe is meant by the ©75#22evner , the fouls 
impotincy of flying up above this earthly world) then they 

lapſe into thele terreſtrial and mortal bodies, So Hierecles 
concludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, wang is 5 

Jeet guy), n regen of due br nudes e 1 210 

eie rde 9% dna en Mm, et 74 wird cui. Fe i 
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su nuas rel e; As therefore by Apeſtacy from God, and 

the moulting of thoſe feathers of our ſouls , whereby we 

may be raiſed up above this world, we have fallen into this 

place of mortals which is compaſſed about with evils : $9 

: by the caſting off carnal affictions, and by the growth of 
vert ues like new Feathers ro thi Soul, we ſhall 4 

cend to the place of pure and perfeſt good, and to the enjoy 

ment of a divine life. So much more becoming Chriſtians 

do theſe excellent Philoſophers ſpeak of the degeneracy of 

ment ſouls, and the conſequents of it, then ſome who would 

be accounted the followers of reaſon as well as of Chrif, 

who make it ſo much of their b»ſineſs to extenuate the fall of 

man. Which we find thoſe who were meer Philoſophers, far 

more rational and ingenuous in, then thoſe who pretend ſo 

highly to reaſon; but I think with as little of it as any, ſup- 

poling the Scriprares to be of Divine authority. But it is 

not here our I ſineſſe to conſider the opinions of thoſe who 
pretend to ¶ hriſtianzty, but only of ſuch who pretending 

only to reaſen, have yerganſented with the de&rine of the 
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* Scriptures as the degene f the Souls of men, that it lyes 
* in an Apoſtacy from Cod #nd bave loſt thoſe perfectien: 
which they had before, N | That 


_>_ 


\ 
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That mans will is the cauſe of bis Apeſtacy ; this we have $,8, 16; 
already manifeſted at large from the teſtimony and reaſon 2. 
of Simplicins, and Hierecles is as large and clear in it as the 
other, with expreſlions much of the ſame nature, Mio 59 ou . 
5 49 ares foie 5 Taos ruvror + Da, N n vocey m- rg 
eue ain wess Wert, Y run orhs Tam, N HIGH 2 -. 253, 
go, rest mu he e x, Tia Wigmor, . augifing 
erzue& die. Mans nature lying between thoſe brings 
which perpetually contrmplate Gia, and thoſe which are un- 
capable of it. it ſometimes aſcends to thoſe, and ſymetimes de- 
ſeends to theſe according as it obſerves or reqefts the diftates of 
reaſon, and ſo by reaſon of the Indiff. rency of the will is lyable 
Fo take upon it the ſin ilit ue of God or 4 beoſt. * r buy 8 dF 
4 Mit i bi, J. % mis de miuan* il iv Gt 


TY 


ay Iam, Y W. Tiere Y Tdhavis N 0 a,,, pwr). 
Ana whoever throughly conſiders this, will eaſily under ſtand, 
he men are the cauſes of their own evils, and become unhappy 
and miſcrable through their own choice and ſelf wills. Mh ch 
he brings in by way of cxplication of that truly golden Pye 
thagorcan verſe, 


Tran d" u Yord dvIaipiye ment i 
Te. warag, 


Men are grown miſerable throughtheir own fault. And after- 

wards Hierocles excellently deſcribes the nature of evil in 

theſe words, 1” 5 evuzubss 4 42 % G7 RTHTLY il (al v r, n TY A- 

Ng 224 £uav xi, Both our natural and contracted pra- 

vity, ts nothing (lſe but the unnatural motion of our free mills : 

according to which ſaith he, <rannuny m5 Jevors ver ou er, 

Oe, vip iraudnriylue; 3 ovr tures Androl , aces a1 77 Crew 

Cem Ov u her Tere TY;ADE C2201 n idee A  & ehe 

N. We dare to contradift the Laws of Goa net being ſin- 

ſible how much we ix jure our ſelves When we i, and un 

look at thy that we are able to caſt eff the reins of C Laws 

from our necks, And be truly faith, that it i5 ie greateſt 

abuſe of liberty to eff end Ged en we either do what he fer- n 
bias,or ncgleft what be req ui a ieh Th; A,] g- , 
$4745 nanny 64+ Nic row eg, N N ,, mal aag0._. 82 
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com ht 1 wid, M emyogh W's, So that on both ſides men 
bring miſery upon themſelves, by rranſgrcſſing the divine Law, 
both by not doing what they are commanded, and by doing what 
they are forbidden. So that he tully aſcribes the Origi ne of 
evil to the j u. xirnue hg el u n as he calls it, 
the irre gular motion of the will of man, which we have already 
ſhewed to be the doctrine of the Scriptures, 

3. As to the neceſſity of the ſouls recovery from this con- 
dition in order to her felicity, we have theſe Philoſophers 
expreſſing their conſent with the Scriptures, Porphyrins as 

Auęuſ de St. Auſtin tells us in the end of his firft bock De regreſſs 

7 cid. Di anime, doth acknowledge the neceſſity of a way of reco- 

1. 10. c. 35. yering ſouls, which ſhould be univerſal. Cam aàutem dicit 
Porphyrins , nondum receptam unam quandam ſectam, que 
wniverſalem viam anime contineat liberandæ, nondumg j 
in ſuam notitiam eandem viam hiſtorials cognitione perlatam, 
proculdubio confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed nondum in [nam veniſſe 
notitiam. But the neceſſity of the purgation of the ſoul in 
order to its felicity, is ſo largely and fully diſcourſed of b 
all the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, that it will be needleſs 
to inſiſt upon it. Thus tar then we finde the account given 
of the Origine of evil in Scripture to be embraced by the 
ſublimeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers, as molt rational and 
ſartsfattory ;, which was the thing to be proved. 

Sell. 17. Neither do we find only the main of this account ac- 
knowledged as rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure 
foorſteps of the truth of the particular circumſtances which 
concern the fall of man: among the Heathens ſuch as the 
Devils envying of mans happineſs, his diſg niſing himſelf under 
the form 722 ſerpent, and maus being thrown ont of Paradiſe 
upon hu fall. 

I. The Devils envying the happineſs of man. It hath been 
= _ truly obſerved by a —* —— the original of that 
ginal of very ancient opinion among the Heat hen de invidia Demonts 
Temporal had its riſe from the hiſtory of the fall of man, which he hath 
evils. made out ſo fully, that I ſhall the leſs need to prove it. And 
that there was an undoubteg rradirion of ſome malignant 
Farits which enyyed the ware of mankinde, appears by 
that ample Teſtimony of Pi h in his Dio mentioned by 
the 


* 
i 
: * 


the ſame Author; 54 eld, wi of mu maar + ammerny 
hay $5 ν Nox nor, us md givne deluint t, bara, 
eee mis da%is wad agar 19h PF aegfiomr Uuupad, N- 
est v elfe im, ce xi panama , o f ws 1 Na 
harris den © n 9h 6, d eget, BirnanG@ dis Hen 
wire mw TMdTw myo, Plutarch was much troubled to 
give an account of the apparitions which Brutus and Dio 
who were learned and Phileſophical men were haunted 
withall; and doubts he can give no juſt account of it, un- 
leſs he embraced that very ancient tradition (which yet 
ſeemed abſurd and incredible, vin. that thert are certain 
wicked and malignant Demons , which envy good men, au 
withſtand their enterpriſes, by raiſing fears and troubles to 
them, that ſo they might binder them in their purſnit of vertue; 
left if they continue ſteadfaſt and anmovable in good, they ſhould 
be at laſt partakers of greater felicity then they enjiy. There 
being then ſo ancient a tradition of ſuch v#e5 d aruorts (as 
the learned man mentioned hath more fully ſhewed in his 
notes on this place of Plutarch, gives a great confirmation 
to the truth of what the Scripture reports concerning the 
Devils being ſo great an inſtrument in procuring the fal of 
man. To him therefore ] refer the inquiſitive reader, and 
ſhall only add to the Tefimonizs of him cited, that of Xeno- 
crates in Plutarch de I fide & Ofiride, where he faith that 
the calamities of life and mwufortunes men meet with, do not 
agree with that veneration which we have for the Deity and 
good ſpirits, a i edc, © md efeuizerm n , wh" x; inves g 
Wome 5 g0x/Igara'y ai qui Tis Hrs, But that there are 
in the air ſome great and potent Beings, which are of a ſurly 
and malignant nature, and rejoyce to do men all the miſchief 
they can. amblichus in his anſwer to Porphyrins concern- 
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de Iſid. c 
Of. p. 361. 


ing the Egyptian mylteries, undertakes to give an account Zamlichus 
of theſe evil Spirits or Demons, and that trom them the  =»y/er. 
Origine of evil in the world is; for thus he ſpeaks, (as he l. 


is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eſt quod de Idolis diceba- 
mus, improbiſque Demonibus, hinc ſane exoritur maltipleæ 
origo malorum. Simulant eng Deorum præſentiam, da mo- 
numq ue bonorum, ideoque cul ſuum jubent efſe juſtum, 
ut ipſi videantur boni, fie Dii; quomam vero natura 

g ſunt. 


2: 


(ib, 6. 


= 
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ſunt mali, rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis 


ad injuſta conduc unt. H. ſunt mniuo qui & is oraculis men- 
ti unt ur & fallunt, & tur pia conſul unt atque perag unt. By 
which we lee he acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whole nat ures 
are wicked, and help men todo evil, and that theſe very 
ſpirits may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt they 
thould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a wicked and 
malignant nature, which only deſign the ruine of men. By 
which we have a good account of whateyer was commend- 
able delivered by the Heathen oracles, which yet might come 
from the Devil (till, by this confe ſſion of amblichus him- 
ſelf. 


Fekk. 18. For the Devils appearing under the form of a ſerpent, It is 


very probably conjectured, that from hence it was that the 
Prince of thoſe who contended with Saturn, was by that 
ænigmatical writer Pherecydes Syriis called Ou. Celſus 
who had fo little: kill in antiquity as to think that the hifory 
of Moſes was as to many a of it taken out of Heathen 
Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophionews as the ground- 
Werk of that r«/ation in Geneſis concerning the Fall. But 
Origen well anſwers him, de 51,6 pu 6 iy1gdw7 Br as aa 


Orig e. celſ. te Ang ic , x, Sremriharncdls's's 3 Har airry wa}, du ongea's 


ood) ; 4 απ] ö nou; On mh Tm3MQ 4 ory A grtaeTy Y Gigtaud's 
&pyeaiTees, Mz G Ou, Movitus 3(21c wart 60a i We manngs 
Toru þ img F i Mer, See therefore if this rare Anti- 
guary who chargeih us with impicty in corrupting and alter ing 
the Heathen Fables, be ut himſelf more juſtly chargeable with 
the ſame fault, not underſt nding the far greater antiquity of 
the writings of Moles, then either of Heraclitus er Pherecydes, 
or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſt:ry of that evil one 
which fell from heaven. 5 * 624 (8p © 2g Gig wy 
Jiri Oν,Z e) ain foiny & 3 e oy 14 ne 
Tr ar9omr, ruty me m0 aint), wry nia IientTO© g (5 wy 
emmiozs N DN , oo * * 1 Turton g nude Aa) 1a 6 275. 
For the Serpent (from nich O liioneus in Pherecy des de- 
rived his name) which was the cauſe why man was caſt forth of 
Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under 4 pre- 
tence of Divinity, and of a {er condition, h fi ſt deceivea the 
man, and by ber means | than, Cel; Rhodiginus calls 

| : this 
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this Ophionews Demonicum Serpentem, qui ante ſig nanus fue- Antiq. left, 
rit ag ming d Divine mentis placito deficient is. This Pherecydesl ac 7 


as appears by Euſebiaus, bad much converſe with the Phani- 


Euſeb. de 


IT 


cians ; where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophione us. Evangd.1! 
Now the Phenicians as Enſebing likewiſe tells us, worſhipped cap, 10. 


their God under the Form of a Serpent ; which probably 
might be occaſioned by the Devils ambition and Tyrann 
over men, that he would be worſhipped among them in that 
very Form wherein he had done ſo much miſchief to the 
world, It was very early in the world, when the Phexi- 
ciansand e/gyptians did begin to adore their Gods under 
the Form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to 
Taantus by Enſchins, uw i d m Auer elt wa 7 
rater dun gel 3 Ta Fπτ¾ win? df v0 d, Qhmines Ty 
x *A:-wana, Neither was this only among the Phenicians 
and e/£gyptians, but whereever the Devil raigned, the 
Serpent was had in ſome peculiar veneration : thence 7«ſtix 
Aartyr ſaith, Ser mun rowufoul or my v iy der g's ou fer 
Nov wie ugh urnerer dv254424.); the Serpent was the Symbol of 
adoration among them; and was the proper Indiciuxs or 
note Of a conſecrated place as is evident by that of Perus, 


i 


Pinge duos augnes ; pueri ſacer eſt.locns. 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtephanes on that place in Plats 
EF ov 0 Se41077* os H, obleryes xmas mi'n ni; fgan 
dyxrorris tenden, ſo that where ever any Ged or Heroe 
was to be worſhipped, chere were Serpents painted to denote 
ſo much. So Ora Apollo (aith of the e/Egyptians, i gu S 
d C2019), nor 28008: un WY mis 2161, they were wont to 
put the — of gel den baſiluk, to their Gods. Heinſius con- 
ceives that the tirit worſhip ot Apollo at Delphi was under 
the form of a Serpent, whe her Nonnas tells us that Cad us 
the Phenician went upon his tirſt coming into Bastia, and 
from hence he derives the name Pytho from the Hebrew 908 
wh. cli ligniſies a Serpent. Ut nou dubitandum ſit, faith he, 
q uin Pythius Apullo, hoc eff, Spurc ut ille Miritus, quem 
He bra Ob & Abaddon, Helleni verbum ATvVvart,ceters 
Adr di æer unt, ſub bac fam miſeriam human ge- 
2 ners 


Apel. 2 


Sat yr. 1. 


Heinſ. Ari- 


arch. p. 18. 
ed. 1627. 


Kid. B. 


3. 


Origen. c. 
Celſ. J. 4. 
5.189. 
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eri invexit, primo cultns fit in Greeia, And which is fur- 
ther obſeryable, the Devil was alwayes ambitious to have 
the world think that the —_ of good and evil. was to 
come by che Serpent ſtill , thence the tamous oracle of Apoty 
here at Delphi; rhence came the uſe of Serpents fo much in 
Divination, thence V ſignifies to divine from WM) a Ser- 
pent ; and ſo among the Greeks S is taken in the ſame 
ſenſe, from d a Serpent. So that excellent Gloſſographer 
Heſychins , stato, Tots © metas N Avyer?) ts mis warring 7%; 
Goes tomy os x94 ranks i The Serpent was reckoned 
among the ped: ftria auſpicia by the Romans , and Homer tells 
in that ſolemn divination concerning the Grerks ſucceſs at. 
Troy there appears, 


Jens on rom M“. 


Which ſaith Heixſins, is an exact deſcription of the Nachas; 
whom they would have ſo called from the marks on hs back, 
which they accurately obſerved in divination. Thus we ſee 
how careful the Devil. was to advance his honour in the 


world under that Form, wherein he had. deceived mankind 


into ſo much folly and miſery, 
We meet with ſome remainders of mans being caſt out 
of Paradiſe upon his fall among the Heathens. Origen 
thinks that Plato by his converſe with the Fews in e/£gypr, 
Cid underſtand the hiftory of the {all of man, which he after 
his way enigmatically deſcribes in his Sympoſiacks. Where 
he brings in Perus the God of plenty feeſting with the reſt of 
the Gods, after ſmpper Penia comes a begging to the dior; Porus 
being drank with Nectar, goes into Jupiters garden, and there 
falls aſleep; Penia #bſerving it ſteals to him, and by this deceit 
concti ved by him. In this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice 
what a near reſemblance the garden of P upiter hath to Pa- 
radiſe, Ptnia to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, and 
Perus to man who was deceived by the Serpent. Which 

he conceives more probable becauſe of Plato his cuſtom 
Ts (44 Xe 4617 Ggariulve Sypua ra rue why dd Tis , n 
Te vu% tan, to wrap ale excellent things he knew under 
ſome fables becanſe of the vH, for which he after ſpeaks - 
O.. 
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of his cuſtom in a/rering and aſgmifing what he had from 
the 7ews, leſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulors 
Greeks, if he ſhould adbere too cloſe to the ci, wbo were 
ſo intamous among them. Some bave thought the fry of 
Paradiſe was preſerved among the Heathens in the fable of 
the gardens of Adenis which comes near that of Eden; but 
what footſteps may be gathered of the truth of Scrip:ure 
hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards. 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the Origine of evil by the 
fall of man to be in its ſelf rational, and atteſted by the con- 
ſent of ſuch perſons who cannot be ſuſpected of any partiali- 
ty to the Scriptures. 

We come now to conſider the other grand difficulty which.$:#. 20; 
concerns the Origine of evil and the trath of Divine provi- 
dence together. Which is, that if „i be the cauſe of miſery, 
and there be a God which governs the world; whence comes 
it to paſs that the worſt of men do ſofrequently eſcape ſuffer- 
ings, and the beſt de ſo commonly undergo them ? This hath 
been in all ages of the world where men have been Philoſo- 
phical and inquifitive, one of the great inquiries which the 
minds of men have been perplexed about. The true and 
full reſelutien of which queſtion, depends much upon thoſe 
grounds and principles which are diſcovered to us by Divine 
revelation in the Scriptares, concerning the grounds Of God: 
patience towards wicked men, the nature and end of /»ffer- 
ings which good men are exerciſed with. And certainly 
this ſhould very much commend the Scripturet to all ſober 
and inquiſitive perſons, that they contain in them the moſt 
clear and certain grounds of ſatis ſaction to the minds of 
men, in ſuch things, wherein they are otherwiſe ſo irre- 
ſolved: But of that afterwards ; Our preſcot buſineſs is to 
give an account of this difficulty from natural reaſon, which 
will be moſt ſatisſactorily done by the producing thoſe 
grounds, from which they have reſolved this queſtion, car 
malis bene, & bony male. who either have not had, or at leaſt 
owned any thing of Divine rguelation. I begin with that 
which doth concern the proſpegigy and iwpanity of wicked 
men, which men have with nd confidence inſiſted on, on 

þ Uuuz this 
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aint 
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this account, becauſe all men could not but underſtand a 
general reaſon of ſufferings, by reaſon there were none 
whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit them of evil action; 
but why perſons notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in impaxity, 
when others ſ»ffer, that they were unable to give an ac. 
count of. And this was the common pretence of Arheiſm,as 
Fimplicius tels us, uu c, 5 mus 194 id T3 av-mdeinlas 
modern, %% W bedr, . wa a0ales dvouyirmas, mh 3 - 


comment. in dg © tewrols evopirras, ' 121i % ie , N - 
Edictet. & Nonan Th Tres 
C.38-f,223+ 

Tous x47 „ #6 aa Stel 


Rae B „e 97755 emmTANNTd wt, 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded belief of 
# Deity, when they obſerve the miſeries of good men, and the 
tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard not the com- 
mon notions they have of a Deity, and are ready to cry out with 
the Tragedian (or rather of Ariftophanes in his Plata.) 


Shall I mot dave to ſay there are no Goal, 
When thoſe do proſpᷣer who bave injured me? 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe who have 
taken occafion among the Heathens to queſtion providence, 
have done it upon ſome remarkable injury which they have 
conceived to be done to themſelves, and ſo we have ground 
to think that it was more paſſios and iutereſt, then any clear 
reaſon which was the inducement to it, So Di#agoras reſolyes 
to ſet up for an Atheiſt, becauſe the perjured perſon was 
not ſtruck dead in the place. ; 

, And 7aſon! in Seneca when he ſees Medea fly away after 
killing his children, cryes our, 


Teſtare nufios eſſe qua veherss Deoy, 


Thou tel ft the World t are 18 Gods that way 
Where thou do## fly, 


| 


., . * 


And ſo Clandian, who largely reaſons the caſe on both 
fides, for Providence and againſt ir, at laſt tells us what it 
was which was the main — of his doubts: viz. the long 
impunity of R. fu, 


Abſtalit banc tandem Rafins pena tumultum 
Abſolvitque Deos. 


Rufinus death doth clear the Gods, and ſes 
My mind at eaſe, 


8 : Tully lz. de 
But becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Certain 7 ally, who Nat Dear; 


reaſons the moſt (as became a Stateſman) in reference to 
ſuch perſons who had been »/efull or hartfull to Common 
wealths, we may ſuppoſe there might be ſomewhat: more of 
reaſon then intereſt in ſuch argumentations; and yet even 
in thoſe diſcourſes we may {till find that the main original of 
this quarrel againſt Providence was an over-high Ss of 
themſelves, that they thought they deſerved better from the 
Gods then to receive ſuch injuries, or undergo ſuch calami- 
ties. Therefore Cotta cryes out on Providence, becauſe 


ſuch perſons who were aſefull to the Roman Commonwealth 


were deſtroyed when the enemies to it eſcaped, as though 
Providence had been only a Tutelar Deity of Rome, and had 
nothing to do elſewhere, Thence he cryes out, if there be 
Providence, why were the two Scipio's deſtroyed in Spain 
by the Carthaginians? Why was Maximus killed by Han- 
nibalꝰ Why were the Romans with Paulus ruined at Canne? 
Why did Regulus undergo ſo much cruelty by the Carthagi- 
nians? Why did not Africanus die in his own bed? Nay, 
faith he, to come nearer home, why is my Uncle Nutilius 


in baniſhment ? Why was my friend Draſs killed in his 


own houſe? On the otherſide, why did Marius die in 
peace, and the moſt cruel Cinna en joy ſo long tranquillity? 
with many other inſtances of both ſorts, Bat this is it 
which I take notice of theſe for, becauſe we hereby ſee how 
common it is for men to queſtiom providence, more out of 
Paſſion and Jutereſt, then 1 ſolid grounds. of 
realon, . | 


Fuu 3; Let: 
| ih / 
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Sell. 21+ Let us therefore appeal from perſons who were particular- 


ly engaged by ſome private intereſt in thoſe pa iges, from 
whence they would infer that there was no frovidence, to 
ſuch who food by unconterned, and made e of the free 
dictates of their reaſon in theſe caſes. And ſuch per ſons 
when they come to reaſon the caſe like Philoſophers, and men 
out of paſſion, have given ſatisfattsry and rational account 
why Go41n his wiſe Providence may ſometimes ſuffer the 
worſt of men, to go on in impanity, when good men may go 
through the troubles of this world. As, 

I. God forbears wicked men, to proponnd the example of 
his goodniſſe to their imitation, to teach them not torevenge 


Plutarch, their injuries too greedily on each other. This Plutarch, in 
de bis qui that admirable diſcourſe of his on this ſubject, inſiſts on as 
ſero punri- 


wntur d e. For, ſaith he out of Plate, God hath ſet forth lim. 
m!uep,cy0 


his firſt reaſon, why Cod doth not preſently puniſh wicked 


ſelf in the midſt of the world for aur imitation, and true ver- 
tue is nothing el/e but an imitation of the Divine nature, And 
therefore God, ſaith Plato, gave man the wſe of fight , that by 
the fight of thr htavenly bodies, and the exact motions which 
are in them , men foonld learn &] dope! 19h Try heres 
that which was comely and orderly, and bate all diſorderly and 
irregular motion; For as he excellently Peak: © Ny 3, n 
uritu d:3uwr0 Smnabgr Gd Meurer, 3 won, gi Jie 
Tay U Ev 14)0v 19 4 176 FALL diu. T bere 10 
no greater benefit man can receive from God, then to attain 
true verine by the imitation ani purſuit of thoſe perfection: 
which are in bim. And thence, faith Platarch, God forbears 
to puniſh wicked men preſently, not leaſt if he ſhould pu- 
niſh them he might do that he would repent of afterwards, 
h To ae Tis nua;ias Sä,, &; Adfger a'gaue ” but 
that he might take away the fury and violence of men in re- 
venging 1 injuries en tach other, that they ſhould not do 
it in wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they /a- 
tuſie their hunger and thirſt, whereby they do, emmy 74; 
a,, leap upon them who have injured them, with as 
much fury as a wilde beaft ypon his prey; but men ſhould 
learn to imitate obs lrg rr 19} UA, Gods gentle» 
weſſe and patience, whegebyhhe gives the offender time to 

Tos conſider 

\ 


confider wich himſelf what he hath done, before he doth 
ſeyerely punifh him. As Plats when his Boy had angred 
bim, ſtood (till a while without ſtriking him, 7% Yor xoe(or, 
as he ſaid , paniſbing bimſelf firſt for his anger, before he 
would chaſliſe the Boy for his fault; and Archytas when he 
ſaw how negligent his workmer-had been, and began to be 
very angry wich them, told them, *nx:iin 371 bp) iZepau - 
wir, It i well for you that I am angry with you. Now faith 
Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in men 
ſhould tend to moderate mens heat and violence, how much 
more ſhould the conſideration ot the /eniry and patience of 
God do it I S i wow A,, Thi aeginm H vl 
wi2anreo Ines and to account gentleneſs and forbearance to 
be an imitation of divine perfeftions. Now what can be more 
rational and agreeable to our apprehenſions Of a divine na- 
ture then this is, that he fhould ſhew his goodneſs to all, 
and by his forbearance of lo maſſy, teach the world more 
meckneſs and gentleneſs towards each other ? For if fen 
ces riſe by the quality 0! the perſon againſt whom they are 
committed, no injuries can be ſo great in one man to ano- 
ther, as thoſe «fronts are men put #pon God by their con- 
tinual provecations of him: And iſ God then be of ſo infinite 
patience to ſorbear ſuch who have offended him, what ju- 
ſtice and reaſon is there but that men ſhould expreſs more 
lenity and patience towards each other? So Hi xcel- 
lently ſpeaks, was 7) 8 NM ls u. Sie Otter, 6 rtr ah 
diu ,, T9 c cmarvgorins d Koiyy To Jia 
oer. A good man imitates God in the meaſures of friend- 
ſhip, who bates no man, and extends hu loving kinanefſe to alt 
mankind. Of which Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks. Ne 
Deos quidem immortales ub hac tam eff uſa benignitate ſacri- 
lrgi negligenteſque cerum deterrent; utunt ur natura ſua , & 
cuncta, interque illa, ipſos munerum ſaoram malos inter pre- 
tes juvant. The Divine Benignity extends its ſelf to all, 
even to ſuch as affront and diſhononr- them and abuſe the gifts 
they beſtow upon them. And ſince, there is fo much rack 
and reaſun-in that of Plato, 1% = — — 
Ge, It is the height of goodut ſſ ca be like to Cod, we lee what 
excellent reaſon . ak * tor cn Wha of our 2 
| Ve 
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Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
Luk. 6:35» again; and your reward ſhall. be great, and ye ſhall be the 
56. children of the bigheſt ; for be is kind wnto the wntha»kful, and 
to the evil. Be ye therefore mercifull, a your Fathir is wer- 

cifull. | 
2. God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked men, to give 
them time ts become better, This the ſame excellent Mora- 
liſt gives as another account of Gods patience, that thereby 
— he gives them 2860 age tmudgy arm , a ſpace to repent as 
— 1.21. the Scripture calls it. For men, faith Plutarch, in their pa- 


niſt ment. lock at nothing further then meer ſatisfying their 
revenge and malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe that 
have offended them with ſo much rage and eagerneſs ; bat God, 
ſaich he, aims at the cure of thoſe who are not ntterly incu- 
rable. To ſuch he gives, ##7:C2Aiv% ere, A time to reform 
in, Here he brings in the examples of ſuch who were bad 
at firſt, and came afterwards to be changed from what they 
were; for which he inſtanceth in Cecrops, who was thence 
called Spvis, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Prince, he became 
gentle and mild; and ſo Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 
Pifſtratns the ſon of Hippocrates, who from being Uſur- 
pers became excellent Princes, If Miltiadet, faith he, had 
been cut off while he ated the part of a Tyrant, or Cimos in 
his Iuceſt, or Themiſtocles in his debaucheries , what had be- 
come of Marathon, Exrymedon , Dianinm, by which the 
Athenians got lo great glory and liberty? and as he well ub- 
ſerves, iy 3 as whaaar guors pinpoy enpiger, Great $pi- 
rits do nothing mean; id dpyei IN Zumm = aged (iv oy durais 
* Jeusneie „ d N uw onde diegi-:17a: apiy cis 76 (bv (mor x) - 
Seguin That ſharp and alli ve ſpirit that is in them 
can never lye at reſt by reaſon of its vigour, but they are toſſed 
up and dun, as it were ma Tempeſt, till they come to 4 ſetled 
compoſed life, But as the multitudes of weeds argues the 
richneſs al d ſoftneſs of the ground, though for the ſake of 
thoſe weeds one not skild in husbandry would not account 
ſuch ground worth looking after; ſo, faith he, anTe mal 
Y ea aezttard0ior , u. horns , great ſpirits uſu- 
ally bring forth no commemttalle fruits at firſt; which we 
confodering the danger Mad urrfnineſs ef, are preſently for 


cut 
\ 
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cutting them down ; but one that more wiſely conſiders the 
generous nature which may lye under this ill fruit, waits time 
and leaſure, till reaſon and age begins to maſter theſe head- 
ſtrong paſſions. And therefore — to the prudent 
Law of the g, the woman with child muſt be re- 
prieved till the time of her delivery. | 
3. God fþares ſome wicked men from puniſhment to make 
them inſtruments of bis juſtice in puniſhing others. Eviots 28 
dune x Maga ine mampur, irs d , , m3 
Auer, as Plutarch goes on, God fpares ſome from puniſb- 
ment that by them he might puniſh others, Which be ſuppoſech 
to be the caſe of all Tyrazts ; and thereby Corta's difficulty 
concerning Marius. Ciana, Sylla and thoſe other cruel and 
T yrannical perſons who had uſurped authority among them, 
is clearly taken off : For Divine Providence might let thoſe 
trees grow from whence he intended to take his rods to 
ſcourge others with all. God makes the ſame »/e of Tyrants 
(faith Platarch) to common-wealths, that Phyſitians do of 
the gall of a Hyena and other hurtſul creaturcs, which may 
de good for curing ſome dangerous diſeaſes ; ſo may the 
T jr annical ſeverity and foarpneſs of ſuch perſons be con- 
tinued 5 7 reeiy amMdtar x; x24 e, till the diſeaſes of the 
Political body be cured by theſe ſharp Medicines, Such a one 
was Phalars to the Agrigentines,aod Marine to the Romans: 
and the Oracle told the S:icyonians in expreſs terms, wage 
u mh T1 , the City Wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. 
Thence T otilas, when he found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had 
in hisenterpriſes, called bimſelf Flagellum Dei, and thought 
God raiſed him up on purpoſe to be a ſcourge for the ſin; of 
the world. And no doubt thoſe {trange paſſages of the 
Reman (ommon-wealth (which made Cato at leaſt diſpute 
7 lay res vin mult am habere caliging, when 
e ſaw Pompey ſacceſif al as long as he ſerved his ambition, 
but preſently overthrown when he ſtood for the Commoen- 
wealth) theſe things, I ſay, had a higher end then they 
looked at, which was to make both Pompey and Ceſar the 
inſtruments of Divine juſtice to 2 the Romans for their 


Iuſts, ambition and cruelty, wh re never greater then 
in that age. Now then if God ay juſtly puniſh offenders, 

X:1x * why 
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why may he not ſpare ſome to make them his ; in 
the panifhing of others, eſpecially ſince after he hath uſed 
his rod be may caſt them into the re too? as was evident 
inthe inftance of Ceſar, who aſter all his ſanghters and tri- 
emphs was murdered in the Senate, arid that by ſome who 
had been as ative as any for him. And berein divine 
juſtice, both as to the puniſhment of the perſons arid. the 
means of it, hath been very remarkable m multitudes of 
inſtances, which every ones reading may aſſord him, 

4. Therefore, another account why God may ſpare wicked 
men a great while, is, That divine providence might more 
remarkably be obſerved in the manner of their puniſhment 
afterwards. Plutarch tells us of Callipbus, who was ftabd 
his enemies with the ſamd Dagger with which he had kid 
Dies under a pretenee of friendſhip. And when Afitins 
the Argive was kild in a tumult, afterwards upon the day 
of a ſotemn ſhew, a braſs ftatwe in the market place fell 
upon his wardtrey and kild him there. Hut moſt remark- 
able is the ſtory of Belſww recorded by the fame author, who 
having kild his Father and a long time concealed ir, 
one night to ſupper to ſome Friends, and while he was there, 
thruſts up his ſpear into a ſwallows neſt and pulls it down 
and kills the young ones, his Friexss aking bim the rea ſęn 
of ſo ſtrange an action: # 23 (ie) jav mia tg mepuapr/giny av) 
odds x wrmfegar, os amxlenT@ mw ane; De not you 
bear, ſaith be, how they 1 ascuſr mr, aud try out that 7 
have kild my Father? Whie _ by the perſons preſent 
earried to the Rig, and the truth of it found out, he was 
executed for it. Such ſtrange wayes doth providence ſome- 
times uſe to ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we think it 
fleeps the moſt. 

$.T bowgh God Maris the perſons of wicked min, be dn not 
auer their puniſhment , when the thoughts of their evil 

ions is the greateſt torment to them; Aſaxima prtcats 
vun eff, peceafſe , as Sentea ſpeaks, Sin bears its dn 
puniſtiment along with it. Wiekedneſs is %, m (le 
At rules the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, whith 
flls the minds of tho dommit it with continual coi» 
Kernations, anxieties ities of mind. But as that 


often 


often and deſervedly cited autharge thisfobjet , Platerch 
tells us, moſt men are in thus like Childres, 1 _nnny 
bebold malefaRors in che Theeeres in their cloth of ald 
purple robes, wich their crowns on their heads dancing 
about, they admire them, and imagine them to be moſt hap- 
py men, till they ſee them {afbed and eaten, and fire come 
out from their brave apparel ; ſo ſaith he, as long as men 
ſee others in their pomp and grandeur, they think them 
from puniſhment, till they behold their execution, which 
faich he, is not ſo much the extrence of their paniſament as 
the , of ir. So that the longer the time of their lives 
is, the longer is the time of their puni/ement here; , Y- 
cv chord nr, uy ννẽ,E)Ã , they are not punifbed 
when they grow old, but they ars grown ald in puniſaments, 
Cannot we ſay a perſon is aid while he is.nproſon and 
hath his ferters upon him, till bis execxtio» comes? nor that 
one that hath drunk pos/op, is « dying while he walks about 
till the cold comes to b. and kills him? f we deny, 
faith he, that all the ing uiot udes, horrors and ane ties of mind 
which withed men have are no part of their ien, ue may 
« well ſay that a fiſh which hath [wallawed the buck, i ner 
taken, becauſe he is not fryed, or cat in pieces. So it is with 
every wicked man, he bath ſwallowed the hook when be hach 
committed an evil action ( ® Yau f aus; way Way 
3uWs 44) $dxs ) and his conſcience within him, as he ex- 
preſſech it, 


@/rG had weyG& cs Hacesge. 


Which in the Prophers expreſſion. is, the wicked are like 4 


Cs. 3. he Plein, dle of the dun pere aferted. 8 


troubled ſea which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As Iſa. 37. 31. 


Apoliederns drcamt, that he Was flead, tod boyled by the 
Scythjaxs, and that bis heart ſpake to him out of the Caul- 
Aron, 'Ex v airie, I am the cauſe of all this. God 
deals by wicked men as Caligula was wont to ſay of choſe he 
Sommended to be euccuted, ferit ut ſentiant ſe mori, be ſo 
Prniſhes bem as 40 mske them ſenſible of their puniſh- 
ments, And as Tacitus ſpedds of crueland wieked per ſons, 
Or. uw mente, ſi recludantur 22 aſpici laniat us & ita; 
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quando at corpora verberibua, ita ſevitia, libidine, mali con- 
ſultis aim dilaceretar. Wickedneſs is the only fury which 
continually hannrs and laſbes thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves ſtill behind it Aeg Y dee mide, loathfeme aud 
terrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of conſcience and ſeſf 
condemning thoughts for their ol and wickedneſs , like 
Lyfimachw, who for extream thirſt offered his Kingdom to 
the Gere to quench it, which when be bad done, o ms iuds 
dn, 3s di nl d Begywar , ighgruer Famine; mirgune, 
What a wretch was I (faith be) to loſe ſuch a Kingdom for ſo 
ſhort a pleaſure ! And though wicked men be not ſenſible of 
the loſs of a far more glorious Kingdom then this of Zyſ6» 
mac hus, viz. that of heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenhble 
how much they have loft that Kingdom which every good mar 
hath in the tranguillity of his irit, and the command ol his 
paſſions. 

6. T be time that God Spares wiched men, ts not ſo long as we 
think for. It is all one, as Plutarch faith, as if we ſhould 
complain, that the malefactor was puniſhed in the evening 
and not in the morning , Gods: forbe arance is but for a very 
little time, compared with his own duration. We meaſure 
Ged by the ſhort bonr-glaſa of our own time, when we are 
ſo ready to confine him to our meaſuret. The time ſeems 
long to us, but it is as nothing in its ſelf ; #74 mis 79 Inols uy 
rn fix Herta, Ti fut Br, the whole life of mas com- 
pared with eternity i nothing. Beſides all this time. God ſuffers 
wicked men to live here, he hath them under ſafe caſtody , 
he doth but let them take the air within the priſon-walls, or 
it may be they may play and ſport themſelyes there, but 
there is #o poſſibi{:ty 0 A out of the hands of Divine 

ice. 

7. God forbears wicked men here, becauſe the time i to 
tome Wherein God intends to puniſh them, This is the higheſt 
vindication of Divine Providence as to the preſent impunity 
of wicked men in the world, becauſe this is not the pr 
ſeaſon for the open execution of Juſtice. There are but few 
in compariſon whom 7aſtice cauſeth to be execaredin the 


wiſcn, of what are reſerved for the general A; Cod 
_ them for a aht. for the — vin- 
dication 


dieation of his honowy and manifeſtation of his F»fice to the 
world. And although Gods judgements even in this world 
be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we cannot but ſee a band 
of Providence in them, yet they are but ſew whom God doth 
ſo remarkably puniſh here to make us more firmly believe 
a day of judgement to come, Which though it be molt 
clearly and tully revealed in Scriptare, yet the Heathens 
themſelves from meer rraſow have had ſuch a perſwaſon of 
it, that they have given this as another great reaſon, why 
God did forbenr ro puniſh wicked men here, becauſe he did 
reſerve them for future puniſhment, For as the ſame 
Moraliſt ſpeaks in the ſame diſcourſe concerning the ſoul, 
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xi of , tha preſent life is the place of the ſouls 
combat, which when it hath fluiſhed, it then receives accoras 

to its performance of it. And as he before ſpeaks, «5s n aiy 

3 74 bis ww or aar dd hut dt arYpaims uns e, 
y IT1gyy is Ni Smear, afwyiv]a D The ſame reaſon 
which confirms providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immor- 
tality of t heal, and if one be taken away, the other follows. 
"Ov on 5 Ti Yuay wears n , en in, der x, nuds 
SV tis i muweies, And if the ſoul doth ſub ſiſt after death, 
it lands to the greateſt reaſon that it ſhonld there receive 
either reward or puniſhment, Thus we fee how far natural 
light and moral reaſon will carry men in the vindieating 
Divine Providence asto the preſent impunity of wicked men, 


The other part which concerns the ſ»fferings of good men 5,9. 22. 


is not of ſo gear difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo go 
as not to have a Mixture of evil in them, and as they have a 
mixture of evil, ſo they have but a mixture of paniſoment ;; 
none lying under ſo great iſerie here but withall they have 
fome ſbare in the comforts of this life. And thereſote it is 
leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Providence which con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men, hath not wanted ſome 
among the Heathes Moraliſt who have made it their deſign 
to vindieate it; which ſetting aſide what Simplicime on 
Epictetas and many others have done, is fully performed by 
Seneca in his tract on this very ſgbgat, gur bonis male fr, 
cam fit Previdentia, (as Muret ; reſtores the title of that 
X x 7 1 1 book) 
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ut corpora verberibus, ita ſavitia, lilidine, walls cor- 
altis anime dilactretar. Wickedneſs is the only fur which 
continually haxxts and Jaſbe/ thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves ſtill behind it eg x} ele mtr, Joathſomwe au 
terrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of conſcience and ſelf 
condemning thoughts for their ly and wickedneſs , like 
Lyfomachws, who for extream thirſt offered his Kingdom to 
the Gere to quench it, which when be had done, d ms ids 
S, Ie di ble Tr GN, see Fankna; mn egunr, 
What a wretch was ( ſaith be) ro loſe ſach a Kingdom for ſo 
ſhort a pleaſure ! And though wicked men be not ſenſible of 
the loſs of a far more glorious Kingdom then this of Zyſ6+ 
machus, viz. that of heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenſible 
bow much they ha ve loft that Xingdow which every good mar 
hathin the tranguillity of his Firie, and the command of his 

1087. 
* T be time that God Spares wiched men, is not {o long as we 
think for. It is all one, as Platarch ſaith, as if we ſhould 
complain, that the malefactor was puniſhed in the evening 
and not in the morning; Gods: forbearaxce is but for a very 
little time, compared with his own dararion. We meaſure 
gd by the ſhort bear- glaſa of our own time, when we are 
fo ready to confine him to our meaſuret. The time ſeems 
long to us, but it is as nothing in its ſelf : #7 mis 79 2nols ma 
rene fix hecuus, T3 wad\s. Br, the whole life of man com- 
pared with eternity i nothing. Beſides all this time. God ſuffers 
wicked men tolive here, he hath them under ſafe cuſtody; 
he doth but let them rake the air within the priſon-walls, or 
it may be they may play and ſport themſelyes there, bur 
there is #o rtbiliryol eſcaping out of the hands of Divine 
Ire. 

7. God forbears wicked men here, becauſe the time it 
come Wherein God intends to puniſh them, This is the higheſt 
vindication of Divine Providence as to the preſent impunity 
of wicked men in the world, becauſe this is not the pr 
ſeaſon for the open execation of Puſtice. Thereare — 
in compariſon whom 7aſtice cauſeth to be execaredin the 

ſen, of what are reſerved for the general 4ſſizer ; Cod 

them for a faire %. for the greater vin- 
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dieation of his bexowr and manifeſtation of his F»ffice to the 
world. And although Gods judgements even in this world 
de ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we cannot but ſeea band 
of Providence in them, yet they are but ſew whom God doth 
fo remar kab puniſh here to make us more firmly believe 
a day of judgement to come, Which though it be moſt 
clearly and tully revealed in Scriptare, yet the Heathens 
themſelves from meer _ have bad ſuch a perſwaſron of 
ic, that they have given this as another great reaſon, why 
God did — to puniſh wicked men here, becauſe he did 
reſerve them for future puniſhment, For as the ſame 
Moralift ſpeaks in the ſame diſcourſe concerning the ſoul, 
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N 5 ν, this preſent life i the place of the ſouls 
combat, which when it hath fluiſbed, it then receives accords 

to its performance of it. And as he before ſpeaks, «5 n airy 

à Tv 04s ww or- ads dud & Newark m5 afYyparminms {uns fel 
V SxT1gyy i iy u ᷣf, aiuyivla e The ſame reaſon 
which confirms providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immor- 
tality of t Jeu, and if one be taken away, the other follows. 
"Oven 5 73 Yury wird Twn “, waver nds Br x, nuts 
; N meist. And if the ſoul doth ſnbſiſt after death, 
it lands to the greateſt reaſon that it ſhonld there receive 
either reward or puniſhment, Thus we ſee how far natural 
light and moral reaſon will carry men in the vindieating 
Divine Providence as to the preſent impunity of wicked men. 


The other part which concerns the ſ»fferings of good men 5,7 22. 
ood 


is not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo g 

as not to have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a 
mixture of evil, ſo they have but a wixtzre of paniſoment ;, 
none lying under ſo great m/eries here but withall they have 
fome ſbare in the comforts of this life. And therefore-it is 
leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Providence which con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men, hath not wanted ſome 
among the Heathews Aſoralift; who have made it their deſign 
to vindieate it; which ſetting aſide what Simplicixe on 

Epiltetxs and many others have done, is fully performed by 

Stneca in his tract on this very ſgbyact, ur boni male fr, 

cam fit Previdentia, (as Muret iq; reſtores the title of that 

Xx 5 E 3 book). 
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book) wherein theſe following accounts are giuen of it. 
1.God brings them wp A bis children ander [cipline for 
their fmurnre bent. A good man in Senecas language, js 
diſcipslw Dei, emnlatorquey & vera progenies: which.n the 


Sexec.. de language of the Soreptare is ane $ang ly of God, a follower of 


Previd. c. t God, and one born of him. Now ſaich 


* 


Parens ile magu- 
ficw, virtmram non lens exattor, ſicut ſeveri patres, during 
edacat, Cod who is the great Father of 22 keeps them 
under diſcipline while ander age, and by hardſbip fits them for 
the praftice of vert ue. Thence he bids us take notice of the 
different indulgence of Fathers and Mothers to their Chil. 
dren, the Father he haſtens them to ſchool, ſuffers them not 
to be idle on their playdayes, makes them toyle and ſome- 
times cry; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them in ber lap, 
keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching cold, 
would not willingly have them either cry or take pains, 
Patrium habet Dew adver [us lonos animuw, & illos fortiu 
amat. God bears the indulgence of a Father tewards hu c bil- 
arin and loves them with greater ſeverity. 

2. Ceod men receive benefit 13 ſufferings ,, quicquid 
evenit in ſuum colorem trabit, ſaich Seneca of à good man, 
which in the language of the Apoſtle is, every thing works 
together — his good. The ſea loſeth nothing, laith be, of it; 
ſaltneſs by the rvvers r awning iuto it, neither doth a good wan 
by the current of his ſufferinge. And of all benefits which he 
receives, that of the exerciſe and t of his vertue and 
patience is moſt diſcernable. Adarcet fine adverſario virtue, 
as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroyed, Rome fell to Luxury: 
True wreſtlers de ſire to have ſome to try their ſtrength upes 
them; cui non induſtris atium pana eſt ? an active ſpirit 
hates idleneſs and cowardiſe; for umi ceciderit, de 
geus pagnat, though his legs be cut eff, be will fight on hu 
knees. 

3. It redaundito Gods honaur when good men bear wp under 
ſufferings, Ecce par Dre dignans vir fortis cum mala fortu- 
na compoſrmns. It is a ſpectacle Gud delights to ſee, a good 
man combat with calamitigs. Ged doth in Seneca's phraſe 
quoſdam foftidio tranſirg, th chem by in a ſlight ; an g/d 
wreſtler ſcorn ts cantend Fitha ce ward, one who is 25856 para- 


In, 
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tus, ready to yeild up prefently. Calanitares ſub je um mit- 
fer — mag viri ct, 47 a nobte 25 to be 
able co ſubdue miferies. | 

4 It tends to the tryal and increaſe their ſtrength Seneca 
highly extols char ſpeech of che Ph,loſopher Demetrius, Nihil 
5 eo ci ni bil quam evenit adverfs, non lie nit eim 
ills ſe experiri. He is the oſt unfiappy man who neyer 
knew what mifery meant; for he never Know what 
he was able to bear. And, as be faith, to paſs ones life away 
fine mor ſu ani mi, without any trouble, it is ignerare rerum 
nature alteram partem, not to know what is upon the 
reverſe of nature, Jdem licet fecerint qui integri revert un- 
tur ex acie, magis fpeftatur qui ſancins redit. Though he 
that comes home ſound might fight as well as he that is 
wounded, yet the wounded perſon hath the more pitty, and. 
is moſt cryed up for his valour. The Pilot is ſeen ina 
tempeſt, a Souldier in battel, and a good man in ſufferings, 
God doth by ſuch, as Mater do by Schalart, qui — 
ris ab hu exigunt, quibus certior ſpes eff: who ſer the beſt 
wits the hardeſt tacks. 

5. God exerciſeth good men with ſufferings, to diſcover the 
indifferency of thoſe things which men —— ſo much in the 
world, when be denyes them to good men. Blindneſs would 
be hateful, if none were blind but ſuch whoſe eyes were put 
out; and therefore Appins and Merellns were blind. Riches 
are no good things, therefore the worſt as well as the beſt 
have them. N allo mode mag is poteſt Deus concupita traduct- 
re, quam ſi illa ad tur pi ſſimos defert, ab optimis abigit. God 
could not traduce or detame thoſe things more which men 
deſire ſo much, then by taking them away from the beſt of 
men, and giving them to the worſt. 

6. That they might be examples to others of patience and 
conſtancy; For as Seneca concludes, nats ſunt in exemplary, 
they are born to be patterns to others. If to theſe things 
we add what the Word of God diſcovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of affiifiions, and that glory which 
ſhall be revealed, in compariton yith which exceeding weight 
of glory theſe light and momentany affiiftions are net at all to be 
valued, then we have a clear and Tull vindicarien of Divine 

Providence 
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Providence, us to the ſufferings of men, as well as to the 
Impunity of ſuch as are wicked. But how ever from hence 
we ſee how far the meer light of reaſem bath carryed men in 
reſolving theſe difficulties concerning Gods Providence in the 
world, and what a rational accaunt may be given of them, 
ſuppoling evil of paniſhwent to ariſe from ſi», and that 
there isa Ged in the world, who is ready to puniſh the 
— and to reward the good: Which was the thing to be 

ewed, 
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CHAP.IV. 
Of che Origine of Nations, 


All mankind derived from Ad im, if the Scriptures be true. 
T he contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm, The 
truth of the hiftory of the flood, The poſſibility of an uni ver- 
ſal deluge . T he flood aniverſal as to mankind, whe- 
ther univerſal as to the earth and animals; no neceſſity of 
aſſerting either. Tet ſuppoſing the poſſibility of it demon- 

rated without creation of new waters. Of the fomntains of 
the deep. The proportion which the height of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains mach 
above three mile perpendicular. Of the Origine of fountains, 
The opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſcuſſed. 
The trme account of them from the — — ariſing from the 
maſs of [ubterrancoms waters. Of the capacity of the Ark, 
for receiving the Animals from Buteo and others. The 
trmth of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations, 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noahs poſterity. Of the 
beginning oh Aſlyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
mankind af ter the flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 
the time between the flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it: Of the pretenee of ſuch Nations, who called then 
ſelves Aborigines, A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plan» 
tation of Greece, the common opinion propounded and re- 
jeGed. The Hellens not the fir inhabitants of Greeee, bur 
the Pelaſgi. The large fpread of them over the parts of 
Greece; Of their language different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came, that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colony proved from Epi- 
phanius : the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental: 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in the 
Greek, language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern lang u- 
tei in the Iſlands of Greece, both which not from the Phæ- 
nicians as Bochartus tbinłi, but from the old Pelaſgi. Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedæmonians. 
Of the peopling of Amercia. 


= HE next thing we proceed p e a rational account SefF- 3, 


of, in the hiſtory of the fiat ages of the world con- 
Yyy tained 
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rained in Scripture , is the peopling of the world from 
Adam. Which is of great conſequence for ns to under- 
ſtand, not only for the latisfaction of our curioſity as to the 
tree Origine of Nations, butalſo in order to ourbelieving 
the truth of the Scriptures, and the univerſal effects of the 
fall of man, Neither of which can be ſufficiently cleared 
without this, For as it is hard to conceive bow the effects 
of mans fall ſhould extend to all mankinde, unleſs all man- 
kind were propagated from Adam; io it is unconceivable 
how the account of things given in Scripewre ſnould be true, 
if there were perſons exiſtent in the world long before 
Adam was. Since the Scripture doth fo plainly affirm, that 
God hath made of one blood all Nations of men, for to dwell on 
the face of the earth; Some Greek copyes read it & ic, leaving 
out a4a79- which the valger Latin follows: the Arabic ł 
verſion to explain both, reads it ex bomine, or as De Dieu 
renders it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference of 
one letter in the Eaſtern lang nages between N and N the 
one denoting bloed, and the other may. Butif we take it as 
our more ordinary copyes read it i} irc paar, yet there- 
by it is plain, that the meaning is nor, that all wankind was 
made of the ſame aniferm matter, as the author of the 3 Pra- 
Adamites weakly imagined (for by that reaſon, not only 
mankind, but the whole world might be ſaid to be iE irc | 
«Iuar7@ of the fame blood, ſince all things in the world 

were at firſt formed out of the ſame matter) but «is is 
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taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 
authors for the ſtock out of which men come: So Homer, | 
, a a5 % ol * ˖ 

vo. o; EI ind, i, % , atuar@ nueniegs, ( 
| : 1 
Thence thoſe who are near relations, are called in Sophocles, b 
6+ ei aiuar@ , thence the name of Conſargninuiy for fr 
nearneſs of relation; and Virgil uſeth fang nu in the ſame tl 
ſenſe, P, 
b 

Trojano q ſang nine duci. | 01 

w 

Sokat the Apoſft/cs meanſpg is, that Lowever men now are W 
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ſo diſperſed in their habitations, and differ fo much in lan- 
guage and cuſtoms from each other, yet they all were 
originally of the ſame ſtock , and did derive their ſucceſſion 
from that firſt mas whom God created. Neither can it be 
conceived on what account Adam in the Scripture is called 
the firſt mas, and that he was made « living ſoul, and of the 
earth, earthy; unleſs it were to denote that he was abſo- 
lutely the firft of his kind, and ſo was to be the ſtandard and 
mea ſure ot all that follows. And when our Saviour would 
reduce all things to the beginning, be inſtanceth in thoſe 
words which were pronounced after Zve was formed , But 
from the beginning of the creation God made them male and 
female; for this cauſe ſhall a man leave Father and Mother 
and cleave unto bis Wife. Now nothing can be more plain 
and eafie then from hence to argue thus; thoſe of whom 
thoſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt male and female 
which were made in the beginning of the Creation; but it 
is evident theſe words were ipoken of Adam and Eve: And 
Adam /aid, this is now: bone of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh : 
therefore ſhall a man leave hu Father and bis Mother and ſhall 
cleave unto hy; Wife. If the Seriptares then of the New Teſt a- 
ment be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all mankind is 
deſcended from Adam; and no lefs conſpicuous is it from 
the hiſtory of the Creation as delivered by Moſer. 

For how neceſſary had it been for Afoſes, when he was ect. 2. 
giving an account of the Origine of things, to have diſco. 
vered by whom the world was- firit planted, if chere bad 
been any ſuch plantation before Adam ; but to ſay that all 
the deſign of Moſes was only to give an account of the 
Origine and hiſtory of the Jewiſh Nation, and that Adm 
was only the firſt of that ſtock, is maniſeſtly ridiculous, it 
being ſo clear, that not only from Adam and Noah, bur 
from Sem, Abraham, and Iſaac came other Nations befides 
that of Jews. And by the ſame reaſon that it is ſaid, that 
Moſes only ſpeaks of the Origine of the Fewiſh Nation in the 
biſtory of Adam, it may as well be ſaid that Moſes ſpeaks 
only of the making of Canaan, aid that part of the heavens 
which was over it, when he deer the Creation of the 
worldin the ſix dayes work, Fog why may not the earth in 
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iat nes. Fa ipſa fuit mater omni viventis rationals, To which 
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the ſecond ver. of Geneſis be as well underſteod of the Land 
of Zadea, and the light and production of animals and 
vegetables refer only to that, as to underftand it ſo in re- 
ference to the flood, and in many other paſſages relating to 
thoſe eldeſt times ? But the Author of that Hypotheſis an- 
ſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis way relate to the true 
Origine of the world and the firſt peopling of it, but in the 
ſecond Moſes begins to give an account of the firſt man and 
woman of the Jewiſh Nation. Very probable! but if this 
be not a putting aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned to- 
gether, nothing is. For doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give 
an account of the formation of chings in the firſt (ix dayes, 
and of his r-ft on the ſeventh ? but how could he be ſaid to 
have reſted then from the works of Creation, if aſter this 
followed. the formation. of Adam and Eve in the ſecond 
Chapter? Beſides if the forming of man mentioned, Gen. 
2.7. be diſtinct from that mentioned, Ges. 1. 27. then by 
all parity Of reaſon, N O'2DNINTNN the Generations 
of Heaven and earth mentioned, Ges. 2. 4. muſt be diſtinct 
ſrom the Creation of the heaven andearth mentioned, Ger, 
1,1, And ſo if there were another Creation of heaven and. 
earth belonging to the Fensin Gen. 2. we may likewiſe be- 
lieve that there was a new Creation of man and woman in that 
Chapter diſtinct from that mentioned in the former, Again 
further, if there had been any ſuch perſons in the world be- 
fore Adam, no doubt Adam bimſelf was ignorant of them; 
or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he 


gives of the name of his wife cy becauſe ſhe was N 2508 


the mother of all living. Not of all living things, for that 
had been a more proper deſcription of a Ceres, or Magna 
Mater, or Diana multimammia, of our Grand-mother the 
earth, but certainly it extends to a# of the kjrd , that 
all living creatures that are of humane nature came from 
her, $So;the Chalder Paraphraſt underſtands it, ſhe was 
called Have, becauſe ſhe was NWIN n Ne the 
mot her of all the ſons of men, And ſo the Arabick ver ſion, 


purpoſe our Learned Selden cites the verſion of the 
AS the Per ſick of Tawaſins. 


But 


But what ever the credit or authority of theſe ver ions be, 
this is moſt certain, that Adam had no reaſon at all to have 

ven this name to his wife , as being the — all li- 
ving, if there had been any of mankind exiſting in the world 
from other mothers, which had been long before Eve was 
formed, So that we find it plain and clear, that if the re- 
port given of things in Scripture be true, the hypotheſis of 
Pre Adamitesis undoubtedly falſe. And certainly who ever 
ſeriouſly confiders the frequent reflections on the authority 
of the Scriptares which were caſt by the author of that Fi- 
Gion, ard his endeavouring on all occaſions to derogate from 
the miracles recorded in it, may eafily ſuſpect the deſign of 
that Aut bor was not to gain any credit to his opinion from 
thoſe arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew of 
(which are pittiſully weak and ridiculons) but having by 
the help of ſuch arguments made his opinion more plautible, 
his hope was that his opinion would in time undermine the 
Scriptures themſelves. When he had made it appear that the 
account given in the Scriptares of the plantation of the 
world was unſatisfactory, ſince there were men before 4- 
dam, which the Script ures to pleaſe the Jewiſh Nation, take 
no notice of. So that after he had attempred co proſtitaze 
the Scriptures to his opinon , his next work had been to 
have turned them out of doors; asnot of credit to be relyed 
on by any when they were ſo common to every opinion. But 
how impious, abſurdand rude that attempt was upon the 
ſacred and invielabls authority of the Scriptures, hath been 
ſo fully diſcovered by his very many not unlearned adverſa- 
ries, that it might ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken 
notice of ſo weakly grounded, and infirmly proved an o- 
pinion , had it not thus far lain in my way in order 
to the — true Origine of Nations according to the 
Scriptures. The main foundations of which fabulous opini- 
on lying chiefly inthe pretended antiquities of the Chalda- 
ans, Egyptians, and others, have been fully taken away in 
our firſt S, where our whole defign- was to manifeſt the 
want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient times, which 
are delivered by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the Seri- 
prwres. There is nothing at alyin Feripture from the Crea- 
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tion of Adam to the floed which ſeems to give any counte. 
nance to that figment, but only what may be eaſily reſolved 
from the conſideration of the great conciſeneſs of the A- 
ſaick, Hiſtory, in reporting that long interval of time which 
was between the fall of Adam, and the Flood ; By means of 
which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, 
becauſe immediatly ſucceeding in the ſtory, which asked a 
very conſiderable time before they could be eſſected; and 
beſides all things which were done before the Flood, being 
all quite obliterated by it, and all the numerous poſterity of 
Adam being then deſtroyed (only Noah and his Family ex- 
cepted) to what purpoſe had it been any further to have 
reported the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe then 
thereby to let us underſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of 
perſons from Adam, and ſuch actions in thoſe times which 
might be remarkable diſcoveries of Gods providence and 
mans wickedneſs in it, which being moſt apparent at- firſt in 
Cain and his poſteriry, did by degrees ſo ſpread its ſelf over 
the face of the then inhabited world, that the juſt God was 
thereby provoked to ſend a Deluge among them to ſweep 
away thepreſent inhabitants to make room for another Ge- 
eration to ſucceed them, 

This therefore we now come to conſider, viz. the Hiſtory 
of the flood, and the certainty of the propagation of the world 
from the poſterity of Noabatterthe Flaod. I begin with the 
Hiſtory of the Flood its ſelf, as to which two things will be 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth of it. 1. If there be n- 
thing in it repugnant to reaſon. 2. If We have [ufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of it, from ſuch who yet have not believed 
the Scriptures, There are only two things. which ſeem 
queſtionable to reaſon concerning the flood; the rf, is, 
concerning the poſſibility of the flood its ſelf; the other is, 
concerning the capacity of the Ark for preſerving al kinds of 
Amal. The only ground of queſtioning the poſſibility of 
ſucha Flood, as that is related in Scripture, bath been from 
hence, that ſome have ſuppoſed it impoſſible, that all the 
water which is contained in the r, ſuppoſing it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſærface O water upon the earth a foot and a 
half in h:igbt, lo that eſMict.new waters muſt be created to 
Orer- 


overflow the earth, or elſe there muſt be ſuppoſed a rure> 
faction of the water contained in the Sea and all Rivers, ſo 
that it muſt take up at leaſt fifteen times the ſpace that now 
it doth ; but then, they ſay, if the water had been thus 14 
rified, it could neither have deſtroyed man nor beaſt , nei- 
ther could Noabs Ark baye been born up by it any more 
then by ligaid ayre. To this therefore, 1 anſwer, 

Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Seri pt ure 
to aſſert, that the Flood did ſpread its ſelf over all the ſur- 
face of the carth. That all mant ind: (thoſe in the Ark ex- 
repted) were deſtroyed by it, is moſt certain according to 
the Scriptures. When the occaſten of the Flood is thus 
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exprefled, And God [av that rhe wickedueſs of man was great Gen. 6, 


wpon earth, aud that every imagination of the thong hes of hi 71.7 


heart was only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, 1 wil 
deſtroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth. 
It could not be then any particular deluge of ſo ſmall a 
Country as Pale tine, which is here expreſſed, as ſome have 
ridiculouſly imagined ; for we find an aniverſal corruption 
in the earth mentioned as the cauſe ; an wiverſal thteaten- 
ing upon all men for this cauſe; and afrerwards an wniverſal 
de ſtruttion expreſſed, as the eſfelt of this Flood. And all 


fr died that moved upon the earth , and every man. And Gen 541. 


every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was upon the face 
of the ground, both man and cattell, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the Heaven, and they were deſtroyed from the 
earth, and Noah oxly remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the Ark; So then it is evident that the Flood was 
wniverſal as to mankind, but from thence follows no neceſ- 
firy at all of aſſerting the univerſality of it as to the Globe of 
the earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently proved that the whole 
earth was peopled before the Flood: which I deſpair of 
ever ſeeing proved. And what reaſon can there be to ex- 
tend the Flood beyond the occaſion of it, which was the cor- 
ruption of mankinde ? And it ſeems very ſtrange that in fo 
ſhort an Jaterval, in compariſon as that was from Adem to 
the flood, according to the ordinary computation, viz.1656, 
years, and not much above two thouſand, according to the 
largeſt, the world ſhould then be fully peopled, when in fo 


much 
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much longer a ace of time ſince the flood to this day, the 
earth is capable of ä more inhabitants, then now 
it hath, The only probability then left for aſſerting 
the —— of the Flood, as to the Globe of the earth, is 
from the deſtruction of all living creatares together with 
man now though men might not have ſpread themſelves 
over the whole farface of the earth, yet beaſts and cree 
ing'things might which were all deſtroyed with che Flood : 
For it is ſaid, That all fleſh died that moved ap the earth, 
beth of fowl and of cattel, and of beaſt, and of every creep» 
ing thing, that creepeth upon the earth, and every man. T0 
= bo end ſhould there be not only a note of univerſality ad- 
ded, but ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral kinds 
of beaſts, creeping things, and fowls, if they were not all 
deſtroyed? To this I anſwer. 1 grant as far as the Flood 
extended, all theſe were deſtroyed; but I ſee no reaſon to 
extend the deſfruction of theſe beyond that compaſ; and ſpace 
of earth where men inhabited : Becauſe the puniſhment 
upon the gs was occaſioned by, and could not but be con- 
comitant with the deſtructiun of mankinde, but (the occafion 
of the deluge being the — of man, who was puniſhed in 
the beaſts , that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well as in 
himſelf) where the oecafiox was not, as where there were 
animals, and no men, there ſeems no neceſſity of extend- 
ing the Flood thither, But to what end then it will be repli- 
ed, Did Cod command Noah with ſo much care to take of all 
hind of beaſts , and birds, and creeping things into the ark. 
with him, if all theſe living creatures were not deſtroged by 
the Flood? I anſwer, becauſe all thoſe things were deſtroyed 
where ever the Flood was, ſuppoſe then the whole Conti- 
nent of Aſia was peopled before the Flood, which is as much 
as we may in reaſon ſuppoſe, 1 ſay, all che living creatares 
in that Continent were all deſtroyed, or if we may ſuppoſe 
it to have extended over our whole Continent of the anci- 
ently known world, what reaſon would there be that in the 
oppoſite part of the globe, viz. America, which we ſup. 
poſe to be unpeopled then, all the living creatures ſhould 
there be deſtroyed becauſe fnen had ſinned in this? And 
would chere not on this Mppoſicion haye been 8 9 — 
rea ſon 
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redfon to preſerve iv Creatives in the Ark fot future 
rHpag arien, when all other living crrarurtſ extant had been 
in ſuch remote places as would not have beth 4rcef7ble by 
them in many generations, ard thoſe beaft; growing wilde 
for want of Jababitauti, would not have proved prefently 
ſerviceable for the ſe of men after the F/cod? whick was 
certainly the main thing looked at in the preſtryation of 
them in the ark, that men might have all of them ready ſor 
their vſe preſently aftet the Flood , which could not have 
been, had not the leyeral kin been preſerved in the Ark, 
although we ſuppoſe them not deſtroyed in all parts of the 
world, 
All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were pro- Seer. 4. 
pagated much further in the world then men were, before 
the Flood. Which I confefs ſeems very probable to me, on 
this account becauſe che production of Animals is parallel 
in Geneſis with that of Fiſbes, and both of them different 
from man; For God ſaith, Let the waters bring forth every Gen. i. a0, 
moving creature that hath life ;, viZ. Fiſh, and Fowl , and ac. 21. 
cordingly it is ſaid, that the waters brought forth abundantly 
every living creature after their kind, and every Fowl after 
bis bind Accordingly in the production of 7 we read, 
Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattel, and creeping thing, and beaſt of the earth after hu ver. 24. 
hind, and it was ſo: But in the production of man, It is 
ſaid, Let us make man in our own likeneſs, From hence I Ver. 26. 
obſerve this difference between the produttion of animals, | 
and of man, that in the one God gave a prolifick power to 
the earth and waters for production of the ſeveral /iving 
creatures which came from them; ſo that the ſeminal prin- 
ciples of them were contained in the matter out of which 
they were produced, which was otherwiſe in man, who was 
made by a peculiar hand of the great Creator himſelf , who 
thence is ſaid to have formed Man of the duſt of the ground. Gen. a. 6. 
Now therefore although there were but one Male and Fe- 
male of mankinde at fir. which had a ſpecial formation by 
God himſelf; yet there is no reuſon we ſhould conceive it 
to be ſo as to the production of ot hour diving creatures, whe - 
ther Fiſh,,or Fowl, or Beaſts, but the prolifick vertue be- 
222 ing 
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ing Gods power given to that material principle out of 
which they were formed , it may very well be ſuppoſed that 
many of the ſame kind were at firſt produced. For it ſeems 
very {trange to imaginethat in the whole Ocean there ſhould 
be only two of a kind produced; but Fiſh and Fo! both 
— the water, we may have juſt reaſon to think, 
that the waters being ſeparated before this prolifick, vertue 
was communicated to the whole maſſe of waters, might in 
the ſeveral parts of the globe of the earth, bring forth both 
i and fow! after their kinds, The ſame I ſay of the pro- 
duction of Animal: in the ſixth days work, which are ranked 
into three ſorts, Cattel, creeping things , and beaſts of the 
earth after their kinds ; now God ſaying, Let the earth bring 
forth her living creatures (and that after the waters had di- 
vided ſome parts of the earth from other , ſo that there 
could be no paſſage ſor the cattel, creeping things, and 
beaſls out of one part into another, without the help of 
man) it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of 
the earth which were thus divided from each other, did 
bring forth theſe ſeveral living creatures after their kinds, 
which did after propagate in thoſe parts without being 
brought thither by the help of man. If now this ſuppoſe 
tion be embraced , by it we preſently elear our ſelves of 
many difficulties concerning the propagation Of animal; 
in the world, and their conſervation in the Ark, which 
many ha ve been ſo much to ſeek for ſatisfaction in. As how 
the unknown kind of Serpents in Brafil, the ſlow-bellied 
creature of the Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange fpecies of ani- 
mals ſeen in the Weſt Indies ſhould either come into the 
Ark of Noah, or be conveyed out of it into thoſe Coun- 
tries which are divided from that Continent where the Flood 
was by ſo vaſt an Oceas on the one fide, and at leaſt ſo large 
a tract of Land on the other (ſuppofing any paſſage but of 
one Continent into another, which yet bach not been diſ- 
covered.) Beſides ſome kind of Animals cannot live out of 
that particular Clims wherein they are; and there are ma- 
ny ſorts of aximal:sdiſcoveredin America, and the adjoyn- 
ing Ifandi, which have left no remainders of themſelves in 
the ſe parts of the word,s And it ſeems very ſtrange — 
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theſe ſhould propagate into thoſe remote parts of the 
world from the place of the Flood, and leave none at all of 
their number behind them in thoſe parts from whence they 
were propagated, Theſe things at leaſt make that opinion 
very probable which extends the produttion of animals be- 
yond that of mankinde in the old world, and that the Flood 
though it deſtroyed all mankinde, and every living creature 
within that compaſs wherein mankind inhabited, yet might 
not extend its ſelf to thoſe parts, and the animals therein, in 
which men had never inhabited, And by this means we need 
not make ſo — miracles as ſome are ſain to do about the 
flood; and all thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of 
animals do of themſelves vaniſh and fail to the groud. This 
is the firſt way of reſolving the difficulty concerning the poſ. 
fbility of the Flood, by aſſerting it not to have been over 
the whole globe of the earth,but only over thoſe parts where 
mankinde inhabited. 
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Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole ect. 3. 


globe of the earth, yet there might have been vater enough 
to have overwhelmed it to the height mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. For which we are to confider chat many eauſes con- 
curred to the making of this Delage , firſt, the air was con- 
denſed into clouds, and thole fell down with continued force 
and violence, not breaking into drops, bat all in a body 


(which Sir Walter Rawleigh parallels with the pont of the gift. of the 
Weft Indies) which are thence called the Cataract or H. 1 . 
Flood. gates of heaven, God looſening (as he expreſſeth it) ©7+ cl. s. 


the power retentive which was in the cloud, and fo the 
waters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the ex- 


preſsion in Fob , Behold he witbholdeth the waters, and they Job 12 15. 


dry up, alſo he ſendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. 
Now, I fay, although theſe waters falling down with ſo 
much fury and violence, as well as in ſo great abundance, 
might quick'y deſtroy all ſiving creat ures; yet this was not 
all, for God who held in the Ocean within its bounds, where- 
by he ſaich to it, Thus far it ſhall go , and no farther, 
might then give it Commilsiop to execute his juſtice upon 
the ſinfull world: and to all this, we have another cauſe of 
the Deluge, which was, Th the Fountains of the great 
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Gen,7.11. Deep Were brokeu wp. By which Vatabla, moſt probably 


underſtands, /mmenſam illam . profundam aquarum co- 
viam que eſt ſubter terram: That vaſt body of waters 
which lies in the bowels of the earth; now when all theſe 
fountains were broken up, and the waters within the earth 
ruſh out with violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt 
needs cauſe an inundation ſo great as that is mentioned in 
the Scripture. For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir . Raw- 
leigh obſerves, Let us conſider that the earth had above 
21000, miles compaſs, the Diameter of the earth according 
to that Circle 7000. mile, and then from the S per ficies to 
the Center 3 500. mile; take then the higheſt mountain of 
the world, Caucaſis, Taurm, Tenariff , or any other, and 
I do not finde, ſaith he, that the higheſt exceeds thirty miles 
in height: It is not then impoſsible, anſwering reaſon with 
reaſon, that all thoſe waters mixed within the earth, 3500, 
miles deep, ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 30. miles 
in height, which 3 o. miles upright being found in the depths 
of the earth 116, times; for the fountain of the great 
Deep were broken, and the waters drawn out of the bowels 
of the earth. But then withall, ſaith he, if we conſider the 
proper tion which the earth bears to the air about it, we may 
eaſily undet ſtand the poſfbility of the Flood, without any 
new Creation of waters; for ſuppoſing ſo much air to be con- 
denſed, and ſo turned into water which doth encompaſs 
the earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to men of judgement, yea 
but of ordinary underſtanding, that the earth (God fo plea- 
ſing) was covered over with waters, without any new Crea- 
tion. But this will yet appear more probable if the height 
of the higheſt mountains doth bear no greater a proportion 
to the Diameter of the earth, then of the 1670. part to 
the whole, ſuppoſing the Diameter of the earch to be 
8355. miles, as P. Gaſſendus computes both. And it is more 
then probable, that men have been exceedingly miſtaken, as 
to the height of mountains, which comes fo far ſhort of 
what Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the higheſt 
mountain in the world wilk not be found to be five 
direct miles in height taking the altitude of them from 
the plain they ſtand upon Ohmm whoſe height 4 
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ſo extold by the Poers and ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid to Plat. 1 
exceed the clonds, yet Platarch tells us that Xenegor es mea- {0 
ſured it and found it not to exceed a mile and a half perpendi · Plin. l. a. 
cular and about 70. paces Much about the fame height Pliny c. 65. 
faith that Dicearchns found the mountain Pelion to be. The 
mount Athos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary heigbt, becauſe it 
caſt its ſhadow into the Iſte of Lemnes, which according to 
Pliny was 87. milgs, yet Gaſſendus allows it but two miles in 
height, but Iſaac Voſſius in a learned diſcourſe concerning che „ 
hei g hi of mountains in his tes on Pompoui us Mela, doth not 2 
allow above 10.01. farlongs at moſt to the height of mount . 2.4 2. 
Athos. Cancaſus hy Rircielus is ſaid to be 51. miles in height: . 115. Cc. 
Gaſſendws allowing it to be higher then Arhos or Olympus, 
yet concei ves it not above three or four miles at moſt; but 
V:ſſins will not yeild it above two miles perpendicular, for 
which he gives this very good reaſon; Polybime affirms there 
is no mountain in Greece which may not be aſcended in a 
dayes time, and makes the higheſt mountain there not to 
exceed ten furlongs ,, which ſaith Voſſims, it is ſcarce poſſible 
for any one to reach unleſs he be a mowntainer born; any 
other will ſcarce be able to aſcend above ſix furlongs per- 
pendicular; for inthe aſcent of a mountain every pace doth 
reach but to an hand breadth perpendicnlar; but if we do 
allow eight furlongs to a dayes aſcent, yet thereby it will ap- 
pear that the higheſt mountains in the world are not above 
twenty four furlongs in height, ſince they may be aſcended in 
three dayes time: and it is affirmed of the top of mount 

Caucaſus, that it may be aſcended in leſs then the compaſs 

of three dayes, and therefore cannot be much above two 

miles in height. Which may be the eaſter believed of any 

other mountain, when that which is reputed the higheſt of 

the world, viz. the Pike of Texeriffe which the inhabitants 

call Pica de Terraria, may be aſcended in that compaſs of 

time, viz, three dayes : for in the months of 7uly and Au- 

guſt (which are the only months in which men can afcend 

ir, becauſe all other times of the year ſnow lyes upon it, al- . , 

though neither in the Ie of TY#+r5ffe nor any other of the „, — 

Canary Iſlands there be ſnow ever ſeen) the inhabitants then General.l.1 a 

aſcend to the top of it in three dayts time, which top of it is e. 10 prop33 , 
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not Pyramidal but plain, from whence they gather ſome 
ſalphureous ſtones which are carryed in great quantities into 
Spain. So that according to the proportion of eight furlongs 
to a dayes journey, this Pike of Teneriffe will not exceed 
the height of a German mile perpendicular, as Vareniuu con- 
feſſech, then which he thinks likewiſe, that no mountain in 
the world is higher, For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alpes 
being fifty miles in height, mult be underſtood not perpendi- 
cular, but in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; ſo 
that he might account ſo much from the foot of the Alpes to 
the top of them, and yet the Alpes in a perpendicular line 
not come near the height of a German mile. If then the 
higheſt mountains do not exceed much above three miles in 
height (for the Spaniards themſelves affirm, that thoſe lofty 
mountains of Pera, in compariſon of which they ſay the 
Alpes are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in foar dayes 
compaſs) we ſee from hence then far greater probability, 
how the waters in the time of the general flood might overtop 
the higheſt mountains. 

Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an 
Abyſſe of [ubterraneous waters, that the breaking open of 
the fountain of it may ſo much encreaſe the inundation 
arifing from the clouds, and from the breaking in of the 
Ocean upon the main Land. And that there is ſuch a waſs of 
waters in the body of the earth is evident from the Origine 
of Fountains, for the opinion of Ariſtotle imputing them to 
the condenſation of aire in the caverns of the earth, and that 
of other Philoſophers aſcribing them to the fall of rain-water 
received into ſuch ciſterns in the earth which are capable of 
receiving it, are both equally «»ſatifattory, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe a waſs of waters in the bowel; of the earth, which may 
be as the common ſtock to ſupply thoſe Fountains with. For 
it is very hard, conceiving how meer aire ſhould be ſo far 
condenſed, as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fowntaing, 
but ſo great aquantity of water as runs into the ſea by thoſe 
rivers Which come from them, (as the river Velga is ſup- 
poſed to empty ſo much water in a years time into the Capi- 
an Sea, as might ſuffice to cover the whole earth) by which 
likewiſe it is moſt evidem that there muſt be ſome ſubter- 
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ranean paſſages in the Sea, or elſe of neceſliry, by that bun- 
dance of water which continually runs into it — the xi · 
vers, it would overflow and drown the world. And from 
this multitude of waters which comes from Fountains, it is 
likewiſe evident, that the Origine of Fountains cannot be 
meerly from ſuch water which falls from the clouds, which 
would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterrupted a 
fireamas many Fountain ha ve: Eſpecially if that be true 
which ſome aſſert, that yain-watey doth never moiſten the 
earth above ten foot deep, for of far greater pref undity many 
Fountains are. And beſides the yain-water runs moſt upon 
the ſurface of the earth, and fo doth rather ſwell the rivers 
which thereby run with greater force in. their paſſage to 
the Ocean, and doth not lodge it ſelf preſently in the earth, 
eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity which alone is 
able to fill ſuch Ciſterns ſuppoſed to be in the earth, eſpeci- 
ally in mountains, which may keep a ſtream continually 
running. Although therefore we may acknowledge that 
the fall of rain may much conduce to the overflowing and 
continuance of Fountains, as is evident by the greater force 
of rings after continued rains, and by the decay of many 
of them in hot and dry weather (which yet I had rather im- 
pute to the Suns * his continued heat thoſe moiſt 
vapours in the earth, which ſhould continually ſupply the 
Frings, then meerly to the want of rain) and by the riſe of 
moſt great river from ſuch Fountains which came from the 
foor of mountains ;, where the ground is ſuppoſed to be of 
ſo hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as ſtone, or chalke, or 
ſomething of like nature which might help to the conſerva- 
tion of water there, from whence it after ran in ſtreams to 
the Ocean (which was the great argument of the famous 
Peirerkius for this opinion) although I ſay, theſe things may 
argue thus far, that rai»-water doth much conduce to the 
preſervation of ring, yet it cannot give a ſufficient ac- 
count of the Origint of them: Which with the greateſt 
reaſon and probability is imputed to thoſe ſabterrantous wa- 
ters which paſs up and down through the bowels of the 
earth, Some have fancyed the earth to be as one great 
animal, whoſe ſubterrantous paſſage: were like veins in the 
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body which received water out of the Sea, as the veins do 
blood out of the Liver; and that there are ſome kind of hot 
vaponys in the earth which ſupply the place of vital Firits, 
which are diffuſed up and down the body through the arre- 
ries. And that as in an animal there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prick do ſend forth h lood, and others are more 
callews where the inci ſion muſt be deeper before any blood 
appears; ſo it is in the earth; when it is opened in a right 
dein we find preſently a fpring of vater; but if we chanee to 
hit on a wrong place, we go deep and may find none; not 
that water is wanting, but we have not hit on the veins 
through which it runs. And thence as the 6/o0d with equal 
freedom and velocity aſcends into the head as it rwns into the 
legs, becauſe it is equally &Ferſed into all the parts from 
the center of it; ſo in the body of the earth it is as natural 
for the water to aſcend into the tops of momntaing, as it is to 
fall down into the center of the earth, And that it is no 
more wonder to ſee ſprings iſſue out of monntaing, then it is 
to ſee a man bleed in the veins of his fore head when he is let 
blood there. So in all places of the earth the parts of it are 
not diſpoſed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and 
compact, that there ſeems to be no paſſage through them 
(which is the moſt probable reaſon, why there is no rain 
neither in thoſe places, becauſe there is no ſuch exſadation 
of thoſe moiſt vapour through the ſurface of the earth, 
which may yeild matter for yay, as it is in many of the ſan- 
dy places of Africa, but uſually mountainous Countryes 
ha ve more large, and as it were Temple-· vrims through which 
the moiſt vape urs have a free and open paſſage, and thence 
there are not only more frequent ſprings there, but cloud: 
and rains too.) Now if this account of the Origine of rings 
in the earth be as rational as it is ingenious and handſome 
(and there is not much can be (aid againſt it, but only that 
then all fountaim ſhould be ſalt as the water is from whenee 
they come) then we eaſily underſtand how the earth might 
be over flowed in the uni verſal a lage; for then the fountain 
of the deep were broken up, chere was an uni verſal epen- 
ing of the veins ofthe W. Giereby al the warer contain- 
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earth, and muſt needs according to its proportion advance 
its ſelf to a oonſiderable height. But becauſe the ſalving the 
difference of the water in ſſr ing: from what it is in the Sea 
is ſo conſiderable a phenomenon in our preſent caſe, I there- 
ſore rather take this following as the moſt rational account 
of the Origine of fountains. viz. That there are great cavi- 
tyes in tho rarib, which are capable of receiving a conſider- 
able quantity of water, which continually runs into them 
from the Sea (which as it continually receives freſh ſup- 
plyes from the rivers which empty themſelves into it, ſo ir 
diſpatcheth away a like quantity through thoſe poxgy parts 
of che earth under the Ocean, which are moſt apt to ſuck in 
and convey away the ſurplu ſage of water) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never {wells by the water conveyed into it 
by the ri vers, there being as continual a cireulatios inthe 
lady of the earth of the vater which paſſeth out of che Ocean 
into the ſabterraveoms cavernes, and from thence to the 
mountains, and thence into the Sea again; as there is a cir- 
cnlation of blood in mans body from the hear: by the arter yes 
into the exteriowr parts, and returning back again by the 
veins into the heart. According to which we may imagine 
ſuch a place in the heart of che earch like Plato's Bara- 
thrum, 
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As Plato in his Phadrus deſcribes it out of Homer, a long and 
deep [nbterraneous cavity. 615 59 h xν du ovfpien'Ty muTys 
61 f, Ida TATE ν,ẽQMqu n Cpu, Juto which cavity all 
the rivers at laſt flaw, and from which they again di ſperſe 
themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity of the earch thus fill'd 
with water ſupplyes the place of the heart in the body of the 
earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral aquedaFs which are in 
the earth have their continual ſ»pply ; but that which makes 
thoſe paſſages of warer which we call fringe and fountains 
properly, I ſuppoſe; is thus generated: from thoſe Cavityes 
fill'd with water in the cart k. by reaſon of the het freams 
which are in the body of the carth, chere are continually 
riſing ſome vaponrs or little pargicles of water, which are 
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disjoyned from each other by the beat, by reaſon of which 
they attain a greater celerity of motion, and ſo paſs through 
the inner pores of the earth till they come near the ſaperficies 
of ir. Which when they have approached to, they are 
beat back again by the cold which environs the ſarſace of the 
earth, or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold and condenſed 
by it, that they loſe the form of vapo urs and become per. 
ſect water again. Which water being now more groſs, then 
while it was a meer vapour, cannot deſcend again through 
the ſame pores through which it aſcended before, becauſe 
theſe are not now capable of receivingit : And thereſore 
it ſeeks out ſome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the 
earth, by which means it moves in an oblique manner, and is 
ready to embrace any other vepowrs which are arreſted in 
the ſame manner; now when theſe are grown to a conſider- 
able bedyin the ſurface of a mountain, or a plain, and find a 
vent fit for them, there appears a proper 1 — whoſe 
ſtreams are ſtill maintained by the ſame condenſation of va- 
poxrs, which when they are once come abroad are in con- 
tinual motion whereby rivers are made, which are ſtill find. 
ing a paſſage through the declivity of the ſarface of the 
earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again. Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the 
frefoneſs of fountain water when the water of the Sea is ſalt, 
whence it originally comes, is fufficiently reſolved, For 
meer tranſcolation may by degrees take away that which the 
Chymiſfts call the fixed ſalt; and for the Volatile ſalt of it 
(which being a more ſpirituousthing, is not removable by 
Aiſtillatien, and ſo neither can it be by tranſcolation) yet 
ſuch an evaporation. as that mentioned, may. ſerve todo it, 
becauſe it is evident that freſb warer will fall from the cloud: 
which hath riſen from thoſe vapewrs which have come out of 
the Sea; and beſides theſe vapewys or ſmall particles of wa- 
ter in their paſſage through the earth (eſpecially when they 
come near the ſurface of it) do incorporate with other ſweer 
vapours as thoſe which come from rain and others, by which 
means they in ſenſibly loſe their former acidity and ſharpneſs, 
Rut thoſe fountains 18 do rerain their former ſal:neſs, 
fas there are many ſuch in the world, may very probably be 
| | ſuppoſed. 


£ 
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ſappoſed not to have come from theſe waponrs condenſed, 
but to be a kind of a breaking of vein in which the /t 


water was conveyed up and down the body of the earth. 


Now then conſidering that waſs of waters and multitude of 


vapouri ariſing thence which are in the earth, how eaſie is 
it for us to underſtand what the breaking open the fountains 
of the deep means in Scripewre, and how by that means to- 
gether with the falling down of the Cataract of the clouds, 
and the letting /ooſe of the Ocean, the whole earth might be 
overſpread with an uniyerſal deluge. The poſlibility of which 


was the thing to be ſhewed. 


The next thing we come to concerning the flood, is, the ge, 7] 


capacity of the Ark for receiving the ſeveral animals which 
were to propagate the world afterwards. Concerning which, 
two things are neceſſary to be underſtood, what the mea- 
ſure of the Ark was, and what the number of animals con- 
tained im it. The meaſure of the Ark muſt be determined 
by the 2 of the calit, which there is no reaſon at 


all to ſu 


ppoſe either with Origen and others to have been 


the Geometrical cubit, which contains fix ordinary cubits or 
nine fret. both becauſe we find no mention at all of any ſuch 
eubit in Scripture ; and becauſe the Fabrick of the Ark 
would ha ve been of too vaſt a proportion; Neither yet is it 


probable, which Sir W. Rewlegh ſuppoſeth, 
muſt be of a proportion as much exceedi 


this cubit 
rs as the 


ſtature of a Gyant doth ours, both becauſe there is no cer- 
tain evidence, either from Scripture Or reaſon, that the 

portion of men then did generally exceed what is now, and 
beſides this tends not in the leaſt to make the thing more 
plain. For according to that proportion, we muſt then 
have imagined —— to have been as well as men; for the 


horſe muſt ha ve 


en proportionably as great to have been 
ſerviceable to men of that ſtature, and ſo the Animal would 
have taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cxbit 


is ſuppoſed to be bigger, I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks 
of the cubit moſt in «ey his own time, (for he writ ſo that 


they for whoſe uſe 


writ. might be eaſily able to under. 


ſand him) now this cubit by the, conſent of writers con- 
tained a foot and a bf in length according to which pro- 


Aaaa 2 


portion, 


** ä „ 
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tion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſes his deſcription to 
Gen 6.15. hve — thels length, 50.1n breadth, and 30. in height, 
the whole capacity of the Ark according to the compmararion 
nate de Of Feb. Butes comes to 450000. ſolid cubits. For the length 

arca Nee. Of 300. cubts being maltiplyed into the breadth. of 50. 
cabics, and the product by the height of 30. cubits makes che 
whole Concavity 450000. Which Matthew Hoſts reducing 

p.93- tothe German meaſure, makes the longitude of the Ark to 

hne de be 31. perches, 4. cubits, 5, fingers; the /atitzde 5 perc hes, 

_ "No.4. 2. cubits, and 11. fingers, the altitude 3 perches, 1. cubit, 

iCeNoab- 

6s, 9 fingers; allowing to every perch 15. Roman feet. So that 
if we take a perch to contain 10. Hebrew cxbits, which ex- 
ceeds the former 11. fingers, the whole capacity of the 4, K 
will be 450. cubical perches. And as he ſaith , Hujnſmods 
ſane adiſicii amplitude capariſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno 
animantium numero haud dabie ſufficere pot mit, the Ark ol 10 
large a capacity might eafily contain the ſeveral kinds of 
animals in it. Which will be eaſily underſtood, if according 
to our former ſappoſition, only the animal; of the inhabited 
part of the wor/d-were preſerved in the Ar-; bur admit- 
ting that all kinds of am mals wete there, there would be 
reom enough for them and ſor proviſion for them, For 
which Sir V Rawlegh gives a prudent. cantien, that men 
ought not to take avi of amixt nature, as Mules and 
Hyena's , not ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape from each 
other, as the ct of ;Exrope and Ownee of India, into the 
ſeveral Fecies of animals. Sir W: Rawlegh following Butro 
reckons 89. or leaſt any be omitted, a 100. ſeveral kinds of 
beaſts, and undertakes to demonſtrate from a triple prepor- 
tios of all beaſts to the Ox; Wolf, and Sheep, that there was 
ſufficient capacity for them in the «Ark; Hat allows 150. 
ſeveral Ki of animals, yet queſtions not the capacity of 
the Art, but theſe things are ſo particularly made out by 
thoſe learned Authors, eſpecially by Juteo, that 1 ſhall ra- 
ther refer the reader for further ſatisfaction to the Authors 
themſelves; then take the pains to tran ſcribe them. 

Sed 8. I come nowtherefore to m evidence of the trub and 
certainty of this ani vrrſai deluge, of which we have moſt 
clear and concurring T:ſtimagics of moſt ancient Nations of 

the 
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the world. For which purpoſe Grotia and others have at V Gree. 
large produeed the teſtimony of Beroſus the Chaldras out of 41907. in. 
pool concerning the flood and the Ark in which Noah. 10 
was preſerved, of Abyjdenu out of Cyril and Exſebins con- Vs: Vage. 
cerning Xiſwthrus, or Neahs ſending out of the birds to ſee (bronolog. 
if the flood were aſſwaged, and of Alexander Polyhiftor con. diſſert. 4. 
cerning the preſeryation of a1imals in the Ark, of PIatarch — zo 
concerning the ſending out of the Dove, of Lucian de Dea Geogr fact. 
Syria concerning the whole ffory, and ſo of Melon and Ni 11.4.4. 
colam Damaſcenns: Beſides it is manifeſted by others, how Ade 
among the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preſerved ©. Dei. 
under the Fable of O,»»»es, which had pare of a ib and part DOES, 
of a wav, as is evident from the fragments of Apollodorns, Vo. 
Abydenns, and Alexander Polyhiſtor prelervedin Eaſibius guſtb. chr. 
his Greek Chronica; among the Chineſes under the name of ?-5.c4-2. 
Puonc uus, who by them is ſaid to have eſeaped alone with Seal er. 
his Family out of the univerſal Deluge, faith Iſaac Voſſi as, ;,; 1 
who ſuppoſeth Por Pi to be only a Prefix to the name, 2. 
and ſo that Puoncuu is the ſame with * N . Martinins beg 40%. 
tells us, de dilnvio multa eſt apud Sinices Scriptores mentio, N 
that the ancient writers of the Sinick hiſtory ſpeak much of + — 
the flood. Pobannes de Lact tells out of Leſcbarbotus how Fob. 4 
conſtant the tradition of the flood is among the'[ndians, Latt. de 
both in new France, Peru, and other parts. This being g. gent. 
therefore ſo fully atteſted by the evident and apparent con- — 
ſent of ſo many writer and hiſtorians; which did not oπrn 5. 
the authority of the Scriptures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſuffici- 
ently proved, and proceed to the main thing which concerns 
the Orig ine of Nations, which is, the certainty of the propa- 
gation of mankind from the poſterity of Noah, Of which 
there is this ſtrong and convincing evidence, that in all that 
account which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in 
the hiſtory of that Werion to juſtiſie the reaſon of the impo- 
ſion of the name from the names of the Nations themſelves, 
which have preſerved the original name of theit founder in 
their own, as the Aedes frogy/Madai, the Thriciars from 
Thiras, the Fowinns from ava, the Sitlonians from Sidon, 
the Pbiliſſins from Peliſthim', the Arceans, Aradians; 

Aaaa 3. El!ymanni, 
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Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Ark, Arrad, Elam, 
Aſur and Lad, and many others produced by Grotius, 
Montanas, Funins, and eſpecially Bechartut, who with ad- 
mirable induſtry and learning hath cleared all this parc of 
ſacred biſtory, which concerns the reaſon of the 5wpoſirion of 
the names of the people which were — — from the 
poſterity of Noah, and given a full & ſatisfactory account of 


the ſeveral places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated them. 


ſelves after the deluge, In ſtead of that therefore, I ſhall 
conſider the pretences which can be brought againſt it, 


which are chiefly theſe three. 1. That the Chaldean Em. 


Set. 9. 


Petey. de 


pire ſeems to have greater antiquity then can be attributed 
to it by the hiſtory of Aſoſes. 2. That the moſt learned 
Heathen|Nations pretend to be ſelf-originated, and that 
they came not from any other Country. 3. That no 
certain account is given from whence America ſhould be 
peopled, 

1. The Hiſtory of the Aſſyrian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the propagation of the world from the ſons of Noab ; 
for the reign of Ninws and Semiramis is placed by many 
Chronolegers within the firſt Century after the flood, which 
ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with the propagation of man- 
kind from the Sons of Noah ; for it ſeemsutrerly impoſgible 
that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid 
in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the poſterity of three per- 
ſons ; and beſides Ninws and Semiramis were not the firſt 
who began the Aſſyrian Empire; for Belus not only raigned 
fifty five years betore Ninw , but according to the Ch. 
dean Antiquities from Evechous, who they ſay firſt reigned 
among them, are reckoned 495. years. But admit that the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire be placed ſo low as Peta- 
vius and other ¶ hronalogers would ha ve it, viz. in the year 


dockt. temp. after the Flood, 153. yet the difficulty is only ſomewhat 


l.g © 14. 
Tom. 2. 


abated, but not removed; fer it ſeems yet unconceivable 
that from three perſons in 150. years, ſuch maltirxdes 
ſhould ſpring, as to make ſo large an Empire as that of Mi- 
nu, and that within an dune years after the Flood there 
fhould be ſuch vaſt mu{gigudes for the building the tower of 
Babel and 4;ſperſien up ànd down the world, ſo that ac- 
a accord: 
. 


cording to the Hebrew computation, in the compaſs of 300. 
years, viz, about Abrahams time, the world was ſo fully 
peopled, that we read of ſeveral Kings encountering one 
another, by which it is evident the world had been peopled 
ſomerime before, or elſe there could not have been ſuch 

tent Kings as ſome of them were at that time. This be- 
ing the grand difficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 

1. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, as for the ſake of that, to queſtion the 
truth of the propagation of the world by the ſons of Noh. 
I hayvealready — - manifeſted the want of credibility in 
the Chronology © the ancient Chaldeans, and that we have 
no certain grounds to rely upon in reference to it. Eſpecial- 
ly as to thole ſeven firſt Babylonian Kings , which are cited 
out of Africanus by Euſebius, and Georgina Syncellus, viz. E- 
vc ho, Chomarbolms, Porus, Nechnbes, Abim, Oniballus, 
Chinzirw, who are ſaid to reign 225. years, two moneths; 
and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, is the other Dynaſty of fix 
Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is ſaid to have ſtood 215. 
years to the time of Belus, who expelled the Arabian: and 
took the power to himſelf, And it is much more agrecable 
to reaſon to rejeR theſe two Dynaſtyes, which have no re- 
cord of them left in any Hiſtory of the Arias Empire, but 
ay in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been diſ- 
cuſſed already, then to follow our late excellent Priware of 
Armagh , who punctually ſets down the reign of the Kings 
of theſe two Dynaſtyes, but cuts off at leaſt eight Ages in 
the time of the Aſſyrian Empire from Nism to Sardana- 
palus, which time he confines to 496. years, and placeth 
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Ninw in the 2737. year of the world, according to the ſr. Au. 
Hebrew computation , and fo to live in the time of the et Ye. 


? nages,and be cotemporary with Deborah : Which he builds | 
only ona place in Herodotas, which relates not to the time 
between Nini as and Sardanapalur, but to the time of the de- 


Teſt. A. M. 


fectios of the Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac Voſ- [aftigar: 
fs bath already ſnewed. We cannot then finde any cer- adv. Her- 
rainty in the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire, which may Ae. 10. 


give us cauſe to queſtion the propagation of the world from Den 
the poſterity of Nea. 


2-We 
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2. Wehave reaſon to think that there was a more then 
ordinary muitiplicatien of the world from the ſons of Noab 
after the Flood, For as Cod had before puniſhed the world 
by deſtroying mankind in it by an extraordinary manner, 
ſo after the Flood, he doth in a particular manner bleſs Noah 
and his Sos, and ſaid unto them, Se fruitfull and multi- 
ply, and repleniſh the earth, which may well be thought co 
have then had an extraordinary effect. Severall ways have 
been attempted by learned men to make appear, to what a 
vaſt number the poſterity of Noah would increaſe in the 
ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood. Pera- 


Petav. de 

doclrin. vius ſuppoſeth that the poſterity of Noah might beget chil- 

temp. Ig · dren at ſeventeen, and that each of Noahs ſons might have 

©14 eight children in the eighth year after the flood, and that 
every one of theſe eight might beget eight more , by this 
means in only one Family as of aphet in the year after the 
Flood 238. he makes a Diagramme, conſiſting of almoſt an 

Der. N innumerable company of men. Johannes Temtorarius, as 

— g. dur moſt learned Primate tels us, takes this way, that all of 


the poFerity of Noah when they attained twenty years of 
Age had every year twins, on which ſuppoſition by Arit b- 
metical pregreſſion, he undertakes to make it appear, that 
in the 102. year after the flood, there would be of males 
and Females 1554420, but taking away the one bal, be- 
cauſe of the groundleſs ſuppoſition of twins, yet then in that 
time there would be 388605. males befides Females, Others 
ſuppoſe that each of the ſons of Noab had ten ſons, and by 
that proportion, in few Generations, it would amount to 
many thouſand: within a Century, Othersinſiſt on the p,. 
rallel between the multiplication of the children of Iſrael 
in Egypt; that if from 72, men in the ſpace of 215. years 
there are procreated 600000, how many will be born of 
three men in the ſpace of an hundred years ? ſome have ſaid 


Hein, de- above 23000. but with what ſucceſs in their Arithmerick l 

ſenſ.diſſert ſhall not determine. But whether all or any of theſe ways 

de at. mun- be ſufficient, and ſatisfactory, we have yet cauſe to believe 

G. 6.26. that there was a more then ordinary mw/tiplication in the 
poſterity of Noah after the ff.. 

3. If we embrace if; cet of thoſe copies, which the 


Septnagins 
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Septnagint followed in their verſion, all this diſiculty is then 
ceaſed. For that account doth very much enlarge the times, 
and makes almoſt a thouſand years between the Flood and 
Abraham, by which means there will be ſufficient pace gi- 
ven for the propagation of mankind, the building the 
Tower of Babel, the di ſpᷣer on of Nations , the founding 
the Aſſyrian Empire, the plantation of Egypt, China, and 
other places, all which ſeem to have been in that time, and 
to concur with that computation, as well as 7oſephws doth, 
and the whole Primitive Church before Hierome, which cer- 
= ought in no caſe to bediſregarded, 

The whole controver fie concerning this part of the Chrs- 
nology of the world comes at laſt to this, whether it be more 
probable that the Jews, who lived under the ſecond Temple 
(who then were the Truſtces ro whom were committed the 
oraclesof Cod) whom the LXX. followed in their verſion, 
had the true reading, or the Talmudic l pes aſter their 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their Country, when they 
were diſcarded by God bimfelf from being his people, when 
he broke up hoxſe among them at the de ſtruction of Zeruſa- 
lem and the Temple. But if the reader deſire further ſatis- 
faction concerning this difference of the Chronology of the 
LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew copyes, be may con- „e, 
ſult the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of. Pay . 
Cheſter upon the LXYX. and the later diſconrſes of Iſaac glot. cap. 9. 
Voſſiu on this ſubje&. Seting aſide then the controverhe /. 58,63, 
between the preſent Hebrew copyes and the LA. in point Kc. 
of integrity and incorruption which I meddle not with, I can- ch 1 
not but ſubſcribe. to the judgement of our judicious hiſto» Iaerp. G. 
rian, Sir M. Rawleigh : That if we look over all, and ds nat at u. 
haſtily ſatisfie eur underſtanding with the firſt things offered, Hiſtory of 
and thereby being ſatiated do ſlithfully and drowſily fit down , —— 
we ſhall find it more agreeable rather ts follow the recksning of — 
the L.XX. who according to ſome editions make it above 1072. 
gears between the flood and Abrahams birth, then-to take away 
any part of, thoſe 352. years given, For if we adviſcdly con- 
ſider theybate and r the world ſuch as it was in 
Abrahams time, yea before Abraham was born, we ſhall find 
that it were very i done of 1s by fy lowing opinion without the 

R Eh / STE. 
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guide of reaſon, to pare the time over deeply between Abraham 
and the flood; becauſe in cutting them too near the quick,, the 
reputation of the nhole ſtory might perchance bleed thereby, 
were uot the Teſtimony. of the Scriptures ſupreme ſo as no ob- 
jeftion can approach it; And that we did not follow with 
this precept of St. Auſtin, that whereſoever any one place in the 
Scriptures may be conceived diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame 
1 by ignorance of miſinterpretation underftood. For in Abra- 
hams time all the then known parts of the world were peopled + 
all regions and countryes bad their Kings. Ægypt had many 
magnificent Cities, and ſo had Paleſtine and all bordering 
Conntryes, yea all that part of the world beſides as far ac India: 
and thoſe not built with ſticks, but of hewn ſtones, and defended 
with walls and rampiers, which magnificence needed a parent 
of more antiquity then thoſe other men baue ſuppoſed. And 
therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt agreeing 
With reaſon and nature, to What ena ſbonld we labour to beget 
doubts and ſcruples, or draw all things into wonders and mar- 
wails ? giving alſo ſtrength thereby to common cavillers, and 
ro thoſe mens apiſb brains, who only bend their wits to find im- 
poſſibilities and monſters in the ſtory of the world and mankind. 
Thus far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe words deſerve con- 
federation. Thus much for the firſt ob jection. | 
04:10, The ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral nations 
- 2 Phat they nere ſelfroriginated, or came not from any other 
" place. This was the pretence of the e/£gyprians, Greciaxs, 
ancient mbabitants of Italy, and others. But how little rea- 
ſon we have to give credit to theſe prerences, will appear on 
theſe accounts. 1, The impeſſibility in nature that man- 
kind ſhould be prodaced in ſuch a way as they imagined, 
which we have manifeſted already in our diſcourſe of the 
Origine of the univerſe, 2. That the Nations which pre- 
tended this, were never able to give ſufficient evidence of it 
to any other Nation which demanded it; which is manifeſt: 
by their want of any certain records of their ancient times, 
which is fully proved in our diſcourſe in the firſt book ofthe 
want of credibility in Heathgy hiſtories. 3. The only prob- 
+ able reaſon, which ipduced theſe Nations to make them- 
ſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe they ſuppoſed themſelves to 
be 
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be the firſt ia babitant of the Countryes they lived in, which 
although I may allew to the A g, and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to the Helens or Greeks, 
who moſt vainly and arrogantly pretended to it. Which 
becauſe it may give more light into the greateſt antiquities 
of Greece and ſome other Nations then bath been yet dif- 
covered or taken notice of, and becauſe it may further tend 
to clear the trath of the Scriptures as to the Origine of 
Nations, I ſhall more particularly enquire into the firſt 
Plantation of Greece, That it was firſt inhabited by ſome 
of Noahs poſterity, is out of queſtion with all thoſe who pre- 
fer the moſt ancient and undoubted records of Scripture be- 
fore the fabulous impoſtures of mens brains, But by whoſe 
immediate poſterity the Country of Greece was firſt inha- 
bited, is not yet ſo clear as it hath been generally preſumed 
to be, by moſt who had rather follow the dictates of others 
then ſpend time in ſuch enquiries themſelves : Which yer 
certainly are ſo far from being unworthy mens labour and 
induſtry, that nothing tends more clearly to advance the 
truth of Scriptare-biffory, then the reconciling the anti- 
quities of the elder Nations to what we find delivered of the 
plantation of the world from the poſterity of Noah. As to 
this particular therefore of the firſt plantation of Greece, 
I ſhall firſt propound the opinion generally embraced 
among learned men, and then ſhew how far it is deſective, 
and what other more true account may be given of it, It is 
evident from Aſoſes, Gen. 10, 5. that the pofterity of 7a- 
pet took poſſeſſion of the Iſles of the Gentiles, i.e. accord. 
ing tothe Hebrew Idiome, not only ſuch as are properly ſo 
calld, but all thoſe Countries which lay much upon the Sea, 
being at any diſtance from Paleſtine, eſpecially ſuch as la 
between the Ocean and Mediterranean Sea; and ſo bot 
Greece and Italy come under the name of the 7ſles of the 
Gentiles, Among the ſons of Zaphet none is conceived ſo 
probable to have firſt peopled Greece, as he whoſe name was 
preſerved among the inhabitants of Greece with very little 
alteration. And ſo as the Afgdes from Mada, the A fſyrians 
from Aſſur, the Thracians trom Thijras, by the like 4 
the Zonjans from Javay. From which it is obſervable that 

| Bbbb 2 although 
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although among the Greeks themſelves, the onians were 
but as one diviſion of that people which inhabited Greece, yet 
other Nations comprehended all under the name of nian. 
For which we have ſufficient evidence from F7+/ychius and 

Hrſyih, . the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, Oi Baer! Tv5 EMvnay" Lovag 
"lun, Ne, faith Heſychius; and more to this purpoſe the Scha- 
Schol. ia liaſt ſpeaks, Harra Ts ENU, LA or BAE. Un hu, For 
Ari. 14048 with the Inſertion ofthe Æolick Digamma, (which is 
3 *alwayes done when two vowels meet) is La, i, e. Fawones, 
Stephan and Stephanus Z) hantius tells us, that from las comes Ia, 
de 0 , and ſo Homer, 
lav. 
Hom. l. a. "Eye 5 Paw7ht v Ie $9xrarÞ eg. 


And Dionyfius Peritgetes reckons up Ie as one of the ri- 
vers of Arcadia, 


Dionyſ.uu, Erd fsb, iS Keg dg, ire ff 30> Aer. 
416, 
And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word 
for avan before the points added by the Maſorites, vis. 
bears a perfect Analogy with the Greek I; and [V YIN 
in Scriptare is taken for Greece; and ſo Das. 8. 21. Alex- 
ander is calld h h which the XX, render gane iH, 
and oe 3. 6. Ton have ſold my ſons DMN 112? bo the ſons 
of Favan, i. e. tothe Greeks as it is generally underſtood, 
But as vn cannot be ſuppoſed to have come into theſe 
parts without his family, ſo it is generally preſumed that 
there are no obſcure footſteps left of Javans eldeſt ſon, 
Eliſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece. For from him Joſephus 
derives the name A, with whom the Jeruſalem Para- 
phraſt concurs. Aontanus from thence derives the name 
Ar. Mo%- Elg,from whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are called ĩ he. 
| lad. Bochartng finds the cleareſt remainders of Eliſha in Eli the 
7 ſame with Pelopponeſus, one part of which by Homer is called 
Aliſium; thence Exe 27. 7. we read of the purple and 
kocht. carter from the Iſtes of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 
Phaleg.t,3480 be that part of Greece wihfh lay upon the Jonian Sea, 
cap.1o, _ ere the beſt purple next to the 7 3rias was found, as the 
| 5 os legrned 
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learned Rochartus hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authors, 
This is now the ſubſtance of the generally received account 
concerning the plantation of Greece from the poſterity of 
Noah. Which if it be taken as to that people which did at 
length poſſeſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to dilapprove it; but 
if it be extended to the fir ſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little 
to embrace it. That we may therefore judge more freely 
of the firſt inbabitants of Grcece, it is requitite we take an 
account ofit from thoſe who protels themielyes moſt verſed 

in their own Antiquities, who may in a matter of this nature 

which is atteſted by the common conſent of the moſt learned 

Antiquaries Of Greece, be the more credited, in that what 

they thus deliver, may be ſuppoſed ro come from an ancient 

and undoubted Tradition. 


ch. 4. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures Hertel, 567 a 


It is evident therefore, from the judgement of the moſt S.. 11. 


learned and judicious even of the Grecks themſelves, that 
Greece was firſt inhabited by a people by them called Bar- 
barow, i. e. a people different from them in Language and 
manners, So Ephorus whom Pehl ius commends as the beſt 
writer of the Greek Antiquitzes, faith that Greece was inha- 
bited by a barbarons people before the Hellins came into it. 
And Heeatens Mileſias cited by Strabs concerning Pelore 
poneſus, in ay 5% Emirer warm guru ανν e, which Strabs 
himſelf not only believes of Pelopponeſus but of all Greece that 
it was Wrnius gage“ 75 meh, anciently a Plantation of 


Geoer. I 7. 


Barbarians, the ſame is affirmed by Ariſtetle writing of the Agb A. 
Commonwealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that be- in Aollo- 
fore its being poſſeſſed by the Arcadians it was inhabited 4. 
by a barbarous people, who becauſe they were expul ſed their 5.26257 


Country, before moon riſing, the Arcadiaut called themſelves 
eg, Whether that be the ground of that vain- 
glorious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by learned 
men) I here diſpute not; it is ſufficient that we find the 
Grecians were not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 
places; which is likewiſe atteſted by Herodot us, Thucydides 
and others, whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall afterwards produce. 
It being then evident that the Grecians were not the firit 
who inhabited that Country Meer from them called Greece, ., 
it follows to be inquired what this Barbarexs people was and 
; Bbbb 3, from: 


In Acad. 
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from whence they came. FStrabo hath given us in a large 


Catalogue of the names of many of them, as the Dryopez, 


Cancones, —— beſides the Aones, Tembices, Hyanres and 
many others , but theſe ſeem not to have been that ancient 
people, but rather ſome latter Caſt/ings of the Carians, who 
as T hwcydides tells us, did very oiten make inroads upon the 
quarters of Greece, That people which had the largeſt ſpread 
and greateſt Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi : thence Peloppone- 
ſus was anciently called Nsae(,z/a, Stephauns Byzantins 
mere vert imuvuwi ar, AN, Hes and AY: and 
eApollodorns ſaich, that the Pelopponeſians were anciently 
called Pelaſgi, and Euripides, 


Nena Ne Ge et m vel, 
Darts. 


And elſewhere, 
gon Ilialy)}, Await m A 


Theſe Pelaſgi were not only in Pelopponeſas, but in Attica 


Geog”, J. g. too, as appears by Strabo, where he faith the Nation of the 


Pelaſgi did inhabit, and by the Athenians (that is after their 
mixture) they were called ma({y:i. Storks dig mh mharku for 
their frequent removals from place co place: and Pauſani as 
mentions their being under the Acrenoli at Athens : that 
they were in Theſſaly, is evident fron Heſyc hi. IIC 
z heαν * o, ιν⁰ of Eapfape e D ant lis) (5,4 49 AT- 
IG rod or mv amy, Arcadia ſeems to le ve th: firſt or 
chief place of their reſidence, for the Arcaaians who were 
accounted maauorima gIrn 3% ,, do yindicace the foun- 
der of this Nation, whom they call Pela/g:x to themſelves, 
and ſay he was an d among them, chat is, the firſt who 
came into that Country; for all choſe whoſe original they 
knew not they called them Terre filios, and grnninos terre. 
Panſanias rightly con jectures that he was the firfl man 
among them, not as though he was alone, but becauſe the 
Chief Ruler and Commander among them , and that 
drought them into the Coungry ; but though they might fix 

tbem- 
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themſelves about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread further; 
for Meneerates Eleates in his book of the founders of Cities, Sirabo.d.1,, 
«firms that all the Sea coaſts of Greece called onica begin- 

ning from AMycale, were firſt inhabited by the Pelaſgs ; nay 

we find them yet much higher up in Epirus, who were as 4. 7. 
S$trabotells us, the firſt founders of the famous Oracle of 
Dodona; for ſo Epbhorus in him faith it was C fue, 

and that theſe were 5% ti rw ia i dorariurindh ap αj]juä; 
thence the Poer, 


Ziv a Auforuls Thiel pats 


And Heſed, 


ade gnybrms Thrxal or eve der. 


Strabo further makes it evident, that they were a barbarons 
people which lived about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer 
gives of them, 


&ugl 5 Sil 
Lal rale n, atoms yaualiures, 


Which Philoſtrarws beſt interprets when he ſaith they were 
& uU 94d) mv i 1a u. N F Lier, ſuch that thong ht 
the Gods were bit pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity ef 
life, and therein far different from the Grecian humour, 
Snidas in The ſſalics (cited likewiſe by Strabo) faith that the 
Temple of Dodona was removed from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia in 
The ſſaly, which is confirmed by Herodot us in Euterpe, where 
he largely ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe 
Pelaſgi confined not themſelves to Greece neither, but were 
diſperſed into the neighbour Iſlands, as Chios, Creet, Lesbos, 
Lemnos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear atterwards; and at 
laſt came into Jh, as is well known, and are thought to be 
the ſame with Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceived to be the 
firſt founders of Rome. e fee what a large ſpread the 
Pelaſgi had over Greece, which waxdivided after the Helens 
began to appear, into n maa{,2uy and iu u, ag HaPo-- 

dot un 


Ia Ina 
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dot ut witneſſeth ; and ſo theſe two appear to be a very 
different people from one another, and not the ſame under 
different names as is commonly thought, 
Sect. 12. Which ſufficiently appears from their language, which was 

quite different from one another. So Herodotus H de- 

NC D Fapfager ͤννν in, they wſed a barbarons language: 
1. e. a language not underſtood by the Helens; who at firſt, 
had their chief refadence in Theſſaly, from whence by degrees 
they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides ſhews, For 
although the name of Helens at laſt ſpread its ſelf over all 
the people of Greece, yet it was at ſirſt peculiar to that part 
of Theſſaly called Prhiars , and thence Homer calls them 
properly Hellens which followed Achilles from thence; and 
it appears by Homer that there was a City there called va, 
which as Stephanus de Urbibus tells us was there built by 
"Eras, although be will not have him to be Hellen the fon of 
Deucalion, but the ſon of Prius, wherein he is miſtaken , 
For Thucydides plainly ſhews that it was from Hellen the 
ſon of Dexcalion that the name E224*s came, and this Hellen 
lived in Pthierzs, But although they were firſt in Prhiorgs, 
yet they dayly increaſing in numbers and power, by degrees 
they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one parc was 
called Un; afterwards under Dorus the ſon of 
Hellen they conquered Heſtiettis , that part of Theſſaly 
which lyes under the mountains Oſſa and O/ympas, from 
thence they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, 
where the Greeks were firſt called Maxi, as Herodotus 
tells us; from hence they went into Dryopus, and thence in- 
to Pelepponeſus, and there had the name Dorians; but be- 
ſore their coming hither, they had firſt ſecured themſelves 
of Hellens lying between Thifſaly and Peloppeneſus, and 
there they diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgs in all the Attick region, who 
were now forced to ſubmit or to fly ; they who ſubmitted, 
as molt of chem did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and 
became one people with them, and ſo by degrees loſt that 
former lang unge which was peculiar to themfelyes and 
wholly diſtin from the Greek tongue, That the Hellens 
did thus gradually come into Meppen ſut, is evident from 
the names of people and pact; common to Theſſaly and Pelop- 


poneſns, 


4 
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peueſus which came from hence, that though the Greeks left 
the Cities behind them, yet they carryed moſt of the names 
along with them. Thus the Abel, ee, and AÆolians, 
and Dorians in Pelopponeſus came from thoſe of the ſame 
names in Theſſaly, and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe follow- 
ing regions and Cities were common to both, as Ellopia, 
Efties, Eretria, and Oropes, Graia, Lariſſa, Pſophs, Itens 
Occalia and very many others Salmaſins ſeems to be of 


opinion, that the Pelaſgi never uſed any language diſtinct pe Helis. 
from the Hellexs , but befides that it is directly contrary top.315. 


the teſtimony of Herodot us, the arguments he produceth for 
it are very weak, The firſt is becauſe the Pelaſgi that went 
into Italy, did uſe the Greek tongue, from their calling Ag/la 
Cere, from gas a word pronounced from one on the walls; 
and becauſe the Arcades uſed only the Greek language in 
the e/folian Dial:&, which Evander carryed with him into 
Ttaly, and from which moſt of the e Romas lang nage was 
derived. But doth not Heredotus expreſly ſay, thor after 
the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſgi chele by degrees 
loſt their own proper language and made ſe of the common 
Greteh tongue ? Yetafterwards too it is evident from Hero- 
detwy in ſome p'aces, as at Crotona, they did uſe a language 
different fromthe Greek; His other argument is, that rhe 
names of the eldeſt perſons mentioned were originaliy Grech; 
but this is expreſly denyed by Strabo who makes the con- 
trary one of his ſtrongeſt arguments, that the Barbarians 
did anciently inhabit Greece; and inſtanceth in Cecrops, 
Coarns, elus, Cothus, Drymas, Crimanus, Thus we 
have abundantly proved againſt the common opinion, that 
Greece was not firſt peopled by the Hellens, or the poſterity 
of Eliſa, although theſe did afterwards come to the full 
poſſeſſion of Greece. 


It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Plaſgi came, and 5,8. 13. 


of whoſe poſterity chey were, and what the language was 
which was uſed by them. He that gave the name to this 
people according to the Grecian fables, was one Pelaſgut, 
which none will wonder at among them, whoſe conſtant 
cuſtom it was, (partly by Arn of their Ignorance of the 
true account of their names, apd partly by their priae that 
Cccc they 
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they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they meet 

with any names of people to find out ſome perſon near it 

who was the founder of them, Thus Artica from Aftens, 

it being anciently called Adi, and Cranae from Cranans, 
e/Egialea from Ægialeus, Mauritania from Manrus, 

$:ythia from one 5cythes, Galatea from Galates, and thus in 
multitudes of other names, But from the name Pelaſgi we 

may probably find out the true founder of the people, allow- 

ing that variation which is uſually cauſed through the Grecks 

melting the harſher words of the Eaſtern languages into a 

ſound fit for their more delicate palats, as is evident in the 
comparing the names of the Prophets in Ebrew, with what 

they are in the Greek verſion. Thus the Pelaſgi may with 

great probability be derived from 37D Pheleg , tor which we 

have the concurrent teſtimony of two learned perſons,Gro- 

tiut and Salmaſins, who are contented to mention it, with- 

— 1h x. dg Ou bringing much evidence of reaſon for it. What they 
"uu bel. &c. Only touch at, we ſhall endeayour to make out more at 
cay.3, large; which we ſhall co by removing the great pre- 
Sal. de Hel- ſumptions againſt it, and laying down the probabilities for 
len. it. The great preſumption lying againſt it are, for that 
the Iſies ot the Nations tell to the poſterity of fapheth, and 

that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldea. For the firſt, it 

mult be acknowledged that the greateſt part of the Countries 

lying upon the Ocean and AMeaitcrrancan, were in the time 

when Moſes wrote ſo inhabited; not that the habitations 

of the ſons of Neah had their bounds and limits ſer them 

either by God or Noah, but that the poſterity of Zapher did 

chiefly addreſs themſelves to thoſe parts which lay towards 

Europe; but yet not ſo, as to exclude any of the poſterity of 

Sem, if their neceſſities for further rom made it neceſſary 

for them to ſeek tor habitations further abroad. For we 

can have no reaſon to think, that becauſe the chief ot Sems 
poſterity did live together, therefore none of them went 

ſurther off, which zeceſity would put them upon becauſe of 

their great iscreaſe ; for we read of Phaleg and others, that 

belides thoſe in a direct line tg Abraham (whoſe Genealogy 

Gen, 11. it was Moſes his great deſign to recount) they begat many 
39931. Other ſons and daughters, which would make it neceſſary for 
them, 


Grot. not. 


them, to ſeek their hatitaticns further abroad. And that 
Phaleg and Ragan did fo, we have the expreſs teſtimony of 
Epiphanins S,, &, P frmprs 7 7:7 E, j n- 
Ts # Treo di wid G ie 4 i pier egg) , amd 7 To 
Oiesc Ways V iniatra iE im of Ocanes rn That ſrom 
the age of Therah and thence forward Phaleg and Ragau di- 
verted toward the Clime of Europe, to part of Scytlua, and 
were joyned with thoſe Nations from which the 1 hracians 
aroſe. Several things make tlus not ſo improbable as ſome 
have imagined it to be; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgement of all ſober inquirers into the original of the 
Greeks, that Greece vis firſt peopled from Scythia, and in- 
deed almoſt all the Nun in Europe have come out of that 
Country: beſides there is evidence of it, even in the Grecian 
Fables; for Prometheus (irom whom the Greeks derived 
themſelves) is fancyed by them to lie bound in mount Can- 
ciſms , which mult be ſuppoſed to be the Comnrry from 
whence he came. Again 1t is evident already that the 
Hellens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the 
Pelaſgi, and that thele had different /ungnage and cuſtoms 
from one another; now then in ail probability, although 
the poſterity of Eliſa might come firſt down from Scyrbia 
into thoſe parts and fear themſelves in Afacedonie and 
Thel, where they had in probability more then roo 
enough ac firſt and a Country to their deſire ; they mighc 
be willing to permit the poſterity of Phaleg to pals on tur. 
ther; for in thoſe firſt plantations we cannot otherwiſe 
conceive, but that the Ii comers muſt be the furtheſt goers ; 
- unleſs they had ſtrength enough to drive the jormerinha- 
bitants out of their ſeats whereof they were already 
poſſeſſed, as the Scythians did afterwards, and fo the H. 
lens; So then the poſterity of Phaleg being forced to quit 
their own Country becauſe of the mxltitude of inhabitants, 
mult be ſuppoſed to take that cenrſe, where in prebability 
they might find an empty ſear fic for them to dwell in; 
thence they come towards Europe; for they ſaw how the po- 
ſterit of Sem did ſpread it lelg Eaſtwardalready, and Cham 
Southward, and coming to part of, that vaſt Country of 
Seythia, which was both already taken up and not ſo con- 
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renient an habitation for them, they draw downwards to- 
wards Thracia , and there the pollerity of Thiras from 
whom the Thracians came had already poſſeſſed themſelyes, 
paſling further into Theſſaly, they find that already planted 
by ſoine of the poſterity of Eliſa, but as yer but ſcant and 
thin of inhabitants , therefore they diſperſe themſelves up 
and down through ſome part of Epirus, molt part of EA, 
and ſome paſs into Pelopponeſms, where they fix themſelves 
chicfly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up and down by 
degrees towards the Sea-fde , for we cannot but think that 
the Maritime parts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear of 
another Ange, partly for want of convenicncy of Navigation 
moſt of their travels being by Land; and partly when 
Navigation grew more in uſe for fear of Pirates, who drove 
a great trade upon the Coaſt, of Greece in elder times, as is 
molt evident from Thucydides in the beginning of his hiſto- 
ry. Thus we have a reaſonable account given of the Prlaſgs 
their firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hal- 
lens came to poſſeſs their Country, and what a fair pretence 
the Arcadians had to boaſt of the greatelt antiquity, their 
Country being probably firſt peopled by the Pelaſgi of any 
part of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the ſeat of the leader of 
the whole company whom they call Pelaſgi and the Scri- 
ptures Phaleg. 

Having thus far cleared the Antiquities of Greece as to the 
fit ſt planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been 
the Pelaſgi, and theſe derived from Peleg, it will be no great 
difficulty to reſolve what {ang wage they brought along with 
them, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the ſame witch that uſed 
in the family from whence Peleg or Phalig came, as to the 
ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as great variation 
of Dialact ſrom it as the Chaldee or $yriack, doth. But 
this I will not only ſuppoſe, but offer theſe probabilities for 
the proof of it, the firſt is, the agreement of the ancient 
, Greck, languzge with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 
words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable ac. 
count given of it; which is the Greeks mixing with the Pe- 
Agi, and both coming to be ore people, they muſt needs 
telain many of the oN Words uſed by the Pelaſgi in their 
Creek 
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Greek language; which are evidently of an Eaſtern extra. 
Rion, the ground of which cannot with ſuch probabilicy be 
fetched from Cadmw and the Phenicians, becauſe it is not 
ſo eaſie admiſſion of a forraign Language after the perfection 
of their own, unleſs by long tract of time, or great numbers 
overrunning the former people, neither of which can be ſo 
truly affirmed of Cadmus and his company; for they were 
ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his dayes in 
Iihyricum; neither was their ſpread ſo large as that of the 
Pelaſgi, who were before poſſeſſors of the Countrey; and 
it is continually ſeen how impoſlible it is for any Conque- 
rors, as the Greeks were, to bring their own language ſo in- 
to a place, where ſome of the former people are ſuffered to 
live, and not to retain many of their old #oxds among them, 
and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in all Nati. 
ons conquerd by the Romans, the Reman not being purely 
ſpoken by any, but corrupted with a wixtwre of the ſormer 
Language in uſe among them. The ſecond Argument is 
from the different pronenciarion and dialict in wſe in the 
Creek Language; of which no account ſo likely can be g- 
ven, as the mixture with different Language. This is moſt 
evident in the Doric Dialict; for the Durians inhabiting 
probably where molt of the Pelaſgi had been, their pronun- 
ciation and dialiſtꝭ comes the neareſt to the Faftern of any 
of the Gretks : For in the Dorick dialeſt the Th27#25w:% or 
broad pronunciation, is moſt taken notice of: So he in Theo» 
critus upbraids the Dorians, in TAzTHdaduny d, they 
ſpeake every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pro- 
nunciation of the Exfters Languages, beſides, the Durick 
dialict delights much in adding à to the end of words, 
which beſides that it is the cuſtom of Eaſtern tongues, eſpeci- 
ally the Syriack,, it doth much widen the pronunciation. 
The third Argument is from the remainders of the Eaſtern 
tongue in thoſe places, eſpecially where the. Pelaſgi had 
been. The Pelaſgi-are much taken notice of for their fre- 
quent removes and travelling from one place to another; 
which I ſuppoſe was chiefly ayer the Hellens had conquerd 
the Countrey where they dwelt, then they were forced to 
go ſeek. better habitations abroad; thence Scrabs calls the 
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Nation of the Pelaſgi mumaare 2 7: 29 73 £970; apc inapagninuss 
and elſewhere that they were 7447s 715 cupgwme 75 TeAaLLy 
TMcro:v0, they went up and down to great part of Europe; 
but we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt and chief 
reſort to the neighbour- I land to Greece; where we ſhall 
ſce what evidence they lett of their language there. The 
firſt / land we meet with them in, is Creete; 10 Strabo ſpeak- 
ing ot them, ne Kune ü e νοναl, as n Ownges 3 
that a Cclony of them lived in Creete, for which he vouchſa- 
feth Homers authority: 


» * * , * a" {| 
AA * U Mar 3 Moat WEL URN TT Wl A io; , 
E 5 Emr:rxenres 4434241 f e, #5 KudWpis, 
Abit e N Tera Nn, dit IIA. 


It is evident then that the Pelaſgs were in Crette. Now 
moſt of the Cretan worcs are of an Eaſtern extrattion, if we 
believe the learned Bechartut, who hath promiſed a dif. 
courſe on that ſubject , beſides Creete we find the P.agi in 
Chios, 8 xi« i inviay ThAzry br 029 Ths is Oirlariae, 
ſaith Strabo, the inhabitants of Chios lay that the Pela/7; of 
Theſſaly were their firſt inhibitants, and here the forena- 
med learned perſen hach derived the name (tos, the moun- 
tain Pelinaus, and the wine Arviſium, all from the Eaſtern 
languages, The next we find them in, is Zesbos, iv 
Vester Tliazoy/ey eghtzn, which from them was called PA 
gia, ſaith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe fetched out of the 
Eaſt. By Bochartus further we find them in Lemnos and 
Imbros; lo Anticlides in Strabo, vet en lmnasyus mt my} 
Are "lu Car Hi, concerning whoſe names, ſee Bochay- 
tus 82, I know that learned Author makes the Phenicians 
the Authors of all theſe names, from no other ground gene- 
rally, but becauſe they are of an Eaftern derivation ; but 
according to what we have laid down, we may yield to the 
thing it ſelf, and upon clearer grounds; for of ſome of theſe 
Iſlands he ingenuouſly conſeſſeth he can find no evidence of 
the Phenicians being in them, Phenices in his Inſulis habi- 
taſſe nuſquam legimus ;, but we find it very plain, that in 
thoſe very Iands the Pelaſgi inhabited; and whether ac- 
count 
0 
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count then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 

thing more | ſhall inſiſt on, which is the original of the Sa- 

mot hrac ian Myſteries : That theſe were 2s to their names 

from the Eaſtern lang nages, is now acknowledged by all 
learned men, the Cabiri "being lo evidently derived from 

VII which ſignifies f'rengrh and power, i. e. the Dii potes, 

ſo Cabiri is explained by Varro and Tertullian, and the par- De ſoeft, 
ticular aames of the ſeveral 22 mentioned by the Scho- © ®* 
liaſt on Agel“ oni, Ar liese, AZizetons "AZ Xi £98 and Kats 
dt, are very bandiomiy explained by that learned and ex- 
cellent Bec hart from the Eaſtern languages; only he will 
needs have them derived from the Pheniciaxs , whereas 
Herodotus expreſly tells us that they were from che Pet. [gi, 
whoſe wordsare the ſe, ins 5 mi Kaedvigar-teyt u, 
SzwoIpiines emrmniun A5 0174; we II. rer And again, 
* 7 Eruwolenizns C ,’ Ag um mo ν Aae 
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Euvomnes 6341070, x, mp2 Tur Tah: αν,ẽu eh v ανννν˖g grun. 
We ſee evidently by this, that the Samothraciaat derived their 
Myſterics from the P. i; and without all queſtion they 
had their »ames from thence, whence they derived their 
Adyſteries: And to this purpoſe it is further obſervable, 
— as the old Herr uriaus were certainly a Con of the 
Pelaſgi,upon their removal out of Greece; lo Voir obſervs 
that the ol d Hetruſcan language (fere d Syris habet cuntta 9. 1 2 
ſacrorum nomina) hath alm olt all the ſac: ed appellations,, , qa 
from the Eaſtern Tengues. For which pur po e it is further Axuor. ix 
obſervab! ©. which Groting tꝭ kes notice of,! that che jus pont i-! Mar. 121. 
fi: um Rowanorum was taker þ1 great part from the Hetruſci, 
& the Hetrurians had it ab Hera out of the Eaſtern parts. 
By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, not- 
withſtanding its novelty, is advanced to as h. oh 1a degree ol 
probability, as any that ſtands on the like ſoundations s and 
not only ſo, but is an excellent clue to direct us to the La- 
byrinth of Antiquities, and gives usa fair account whence 
the Eaſtern Tongues came to be ſo much uſed among both 
the ancient Greeks and Hetr wrians, One thing more this 
will help us to underitand fat better then any ſa/vo hath 
been yet uſed for it; which is the affinity ſpoken of by Ari- 
» King of Lacedemon, in his Letters to Ovi u, betu 7 n the 
(*. 
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Jewes and Lacedemonians : iv ir 24207 met . ETagn= 
49 LJ altar in tion a in ein i wives Ab : which 
is explained by Poſephus thus: ivruy lis 29429 m1ty d;0urws 
it᷑ irs dq Jires Lad g Attadts wort is Ths meh Afpadu canine 
Ts : They bad fonnd in a book that the Jewes and Lacedemo- 
nians were of the ſame ſtuck, from their mutual relation to 
Abraham, Yoſſixs thinks the Original of this was from choſe 
of the poſterity of Aal, who came into Greece, and peo- 
pled Sparta, and would ſeem to have been of the poſterity 
of Abrahaw ; or that they were partly of the poſterity of 
Abraham by Agar or Cetbura, and partly of the Canaa- 
nites driven out by Joſhua : But how unlikely a thing is it. 
(ſuppoſing Sparta peopled by the Canaanites, which yet is 
not evident) that they ſhould give out themſelves to be of 
that fock, which they bad been expelled their Country by? 
And for the true poſterity of Abraham coming thither, as 
we have no ground for it but the bare aſſertion, ſo we have 
this ſtrong evidence againſt it, that all that came from 4 
braham were cirucumciſed, as the 1hmaclites, Hagarens, 
&c. which we never read of among the Lacedemonians. H. 
Grotius differs not much from the opinion of Veſſius concer- 
ning the ground of this kindred between the ewes and 
Spartans : For in his notes on that place in the Maccabees, 
where it is ſpoken of, he gives this account of it, The Do- 
rians, of whom the Spartans werea part, came from the 
Pelaſgi; the language of the Pelaſgs was different from 
that of the Greeks, as appears by Herodotus in his Clio: 
nazy d HA BapSxrcy yauTay ie ic. Now the Pelaſgi (faith 
he) are 1d differſs, a ſcatterd Nation; thence he ſuppo- 
ſeth theſe Pelaſgi, ot baniſhed people, to have come from the 
Confines of Arabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of A- 
braham and Cethara had placed themſelves. But 1. it is un- 
certain whether the poſterity of Abraham by Keturah were 
placed ſo near Canaan or no. I know Juris endeavours to 
find the ſear of all the ſons of Cetharab in Arabia; but 
Mercer gives ſeveral nos improbable reaſons why he con- 
ceives them placed not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but in the 
Eaſtern parts of the world. ¶ We have no evidence at all of 
any remove of theſe ſentof Abraham by Cetarah out of the 
parts 


* 
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parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them placed there; nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſhed thence, 3. That 
which was the badge of Abrahaws poſterity, was never that 
we read of in aſe among the Spartans, which was Circumci- 
ſion. Indeed in much later Ages then this we ſpeak of, we 
read of a people among the Thracians who were circumci- 
ſed, whom the Greeks themſelves judged to be cer. So 


Ariſtophanes brings the Odomantes in, Tis wr O Ach neuf. 
mics « 719 2antv av; ammiveguty (ſaith the Scheliaft) i. e. vi- Act. 14.4 


Me, $A42110/70 5 x amr vor d Sarees TH di tm ng vt 
&0 dure, Whereby it is plain that Circumcifion was in uſe 
among the Thracias:; for thele Odemantes were (ſaith the 
Scheliaſt) a people of Thrace. 929 5 2v7is Id, ,. It 
ſeems it was a tradition among them that they were 7ewes. 
If ſo, it ſeems moſt probable chat they were ſome of the ten 
Tribes, who were placed about Colchy, and the adjicent 
places: For Heredot an in Euterpe faith, that the Syrians 
that lived about the Rivers Thrymedon and Partbenins, 
learned Circumciſion from the (chi, of whom he faith, 
para Tarmy Kinyo AY Ae, mwauTiuIoem ar apps 
A]. Only the Colchi, and Egyptians, aud E hiopians 
had originally the cuſtome of Circumciſion, Or elſe theſe O- 
mantes might be ſome of the diſperied ce in Arminia, 


where Strabo mentions a Region calld Odemants, and ſo they Cogr. 
retained the name of the place from whence they came, after (. 1 


their removal into Thrace, But whatever theſe Odowantes 
were, they were far enough from the Spartans, who never 
were thus ſuſpected of 7xdai/m, nor laught at for Circam- 
ciſion, So that this opinion of Grotias on that account 
ſeems not very probable. Bochartns , who hath been fo 
happy in many other conjeQures, yet here gives out, unleſs 
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it may depend upon the teſtimony of Claudius Telans in Ste. De Fhæ- 
phanns Bizantins, who fabulouſly derives the c from one — {I 


aden Sparton, who went from Thebes along with Bacchas © 


into the Wars; which Sparton they might confound with 
another Spayton the Son of Phoronens, the Founder of Spar- 
za; which yet is rejected asg Fable by P auſanias in Laco- 
visit. Surely the Lacedemonians were very ambitious of 
. kindred with the Jewes , that would claim it upon ſuch 
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grout ds as theſe, eſpecially at ſucha time when the people 
of the eres were undet diſtreſs, and their kindred might be 
like to coſt them ſo dear: And if they had never ſuch a 
mind to have claimed kindred with the Peet, they would 
certainly have done it upon a more plauſible teſtimony then 
the fable of one Claudius Iolans, that had neither ſenſe nor 
r.aſon in it; and yet ſuppoſing bis Fable true, it bad been no- 
thing to the purpoſe, without the linking another F. I le to 
it, which was ſogroſs, that even the Greeks themſelves were 
aſhamed of it, who were always the moſt daring forgers of 
Fables in the world. But let us ſee further what the Divine 
(as ſome have loved to call him) of. Scaliger faith to it: All 
that he ſaith, is only a wonder or two at it: Quid mag is 
mirnm quam I acedemonies ab Abraham — — e. &c. and 
a refutation of an abſurd opinion, that Orb alus the Father of 
T yndarens, and Grandfather ol Caftor, Pollux, and Helena, 
was the ſame with Ebal, mentiond Gee. 10.28. which there 
can be no reaſon for, ſince Ebal was the Son of Poctan, and 
ſo of another race from Abraham; and 7oftans Sons were 
placed Eaft ward, but chiefly Oeba/ns was within an hun- 
dred years before the deſtruction of Trey; but Phaleg, Un- 
kle r Ebal, died 664 years before Oebalns in A. MH. 1993. 
Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible account of this 
claim of kindred; but though it be an endleſs task to make 
good all the claims of kindred in the world, eſpecially to 
perſons of power and authority, yet there being no viſible 
intereſt or deſign which the Sparrans could have in ſuch a 
claim, eſpecially at that rime with a Nation generaliy ha- 
ted and maligned by Heathen Idolatert, we cannot ſuppoſe 
but there muſt be ſome at leaſt plauſible ground for ſuch a 
per ſwaſion among them, What if we ſhould conjecture 
that the Spertans. might find in the Greck verſion of the 
Pentatench, which was much ſpread abroad at that time 
— the Sons of Inne, one whoſe name makes the 
neareſt approach to their Cadmn, from whom they ſuppoſe 
themſelves derived: for the youngeſt of I ſons was 
called Kerdewah, Gen. 25. 1s which the Syriack renders 
Kedem, the very name ol Cadmns in the Eaſtern Tongnes, 
But this being a light con jecture, I paſs it by, and return 

to 
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to the ſubject of our diſcourſe, which gives a plauſible ac- 
count of the ground of this kindred. We have already 
ſhewed that the Pelaſes were the firſt who peopled Greece 
(N nr EN N i, is Sprabs's expre ſſion of 
that Nation, that it ſpread over all Greece) and wichall it 
appears that the chief Seat of the Pelaſgi was in Arcadia, 
to which next adjoyns Liconica; and therefore in all pro- 
bability was peopled by them; and belides, the Durians 
ſprang from the Pelaſgi, and the Spartant were a part of 
the Dorians, as appears already out of Grotiza;z ſo that 
what kindred the Pelaſgi had, was derived down to the Spar- 
tans; and we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from 


Phaleg, andthe Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the ſon of Gen 11. 
Eber, trom whom Abraham came in a direct and lineal ſuc- 17,33. 


ceſſion. And thus the pee coming from Abraham, and 
the Spartan by the Pelaſos from Phaleg, they both came 
out of the ſame ſtock: For ſo ppb expreſſeth it, not 
that the Lacedemonians came from Abraham, but that the 
Zewes and they were both it iu, one of the ſame ſtock ,, 
and both had relation to Abraham, the pee as coming ina 
direct line, the Spartans as derivirg from Phaleg, trom 
whom Abraham came. And thus much may now ſu 0 
cleer the firſt Plantation of Greece, and to ſne how conſo- 
nant it is to ſacred Scripture; which | have taken the more 
pains in, becauſe of the ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe to 
that end, and to ſhew what »/e may be made of this kind of 
Learning, for vindicating the honour of the ſacred Seri- 
Pt ure. 

The only thing remaining as to the Origine of Nations, is 
the peopling of that vaſt Centinent of America, which 1 
cannot think we have yet ſufficient information, either con- 
cerning the paſſages thither, eſpecially Zaſt and Nerth, or 
concerning any records the Indians have among themſelves 
abſolutely to determine any thing in it. It ſeems moſt pro- 
bable that the ſeveral parts of it were peopled at ſeveral 
times, and from ſeveral parts, eſpecially North and Eaſt ; 
but to go about abſolutely ———— from what Nation, 
in what Age, by what means they were firſt peopled, were 
a piece ot as great confidence as ignorance, till we have 
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more certain diſcoveries of it, 1 chooſe therefore rather to 
oy 77 . refer the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverſie in the 
— 4 many Writers about it, then to undertake any thing as to 
Orig. Gent. the deciſion of it. Only in the general it appears from the 
Am:vican, remaining tradition of the Fleod, and many Rites and Cu- 
— ng ſtomes uſed among them, that they had the ſame original 
— — with us, and that there can be no argument brought againſt 
/s. E it from themſelves, ſince ſome Author tell us, that the eldeſt 
Spiz el. de Accounts and Aemoires they have, do not exceed 8 oo. years 
1/raclits backward; and therefore their Teſtimony can be of no va. 
—_— lidity.in a matter of ſo great Antiquity, as the Origive of 

; N.tions is. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Origine of the Heathen Mythology, 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 
world preſer ved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſper ſion. 
How it came to le corrupted : by decay of knowledge, in- 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of languages. An enquiry into 
the canſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion 
that languages were confounaed at Babel. Thoſe difficul- 
ties cleared. Of the fabulonſneſrof Poets, The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen — aroſe. Attributing 
the general hiſtory of the world ro their own Nation. The 
corruption of Hebraiſms, Alteration of names. Ambi- 
gwity of ſenſe in the Oriental langnages. Attribating the 
actions of many to one perſen, as in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. 
T he remainders of Scripture hiſtory among the Heathens, 
The names of Goa, Chaos, formation ef man among the 
Phænicians. Of Acam among the Germans, Ægyptians, 
Cilicians. Adam ander Saturn. Cain among the Phæ- 
nicians, Tubalcain and Jubal nder Vulcan and Apollo. 
Naamah under Minerva. Noah under Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
metheus and Bacchus. Noabs three ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune, and pluto. Canaan ander Mercury, Nimrod 
under Bacchus. Magog ander Prometheus. Of Abraham 
and Iſaac among the Phænicians. Jacobs ſervice under 
Apollo's. The £a-/a « from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. 
Moſes under Bacchus, Joſhua ander Hercules.  Balaam 
under the old Silenus. 


1 * H E main particulars contained in the Script ures con- 5,5, 1. 
1 cerning the hiſtory of Ancient Times being thus far 
cleared, there remains only that evidence which there is of 
the truth of the hiſtorical part of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe 
foorſteps of it which are contained in the Heathen Mytbolo- 

For we cannot conceive, that fince we have manifeſted - 
that all mankind did come tm the poſterity of Noah, that 
all thoſe paſſages which concernell the hiſtpry; of. the ma | 
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ſhould. be preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among 
them, but ſome kind of tradition would be flill preſerved, 
although by degrees it would be ſo much altered for want 
of certain records to preſerve it in, that it would bea hard 
matter to diſcover its original without an exact comparing 
it with the true hifory its lelt from whence it was firſt taken. 
For it fared with this Tradition of the firſt ages of the world, 
as with a perſon who hath a long time travelled in forraign 
parts, who by the variety of Climes and Countries may be 
ſo far altered from what he was, that his own relations may 
not know him upon his return, but only by ſome certain 
marks which he hath in his body, by which they are aſſured, 
that however his complexion and viſage may be altered, yet 
the perſon is the ſame ſtill, Thus it was in this ariginal tra- 
dition of the world through its continual paſting from one 
age to another, and the various humours, tempers, and 
deſigns of men, it receixed ſtrange diſguiſes and alterations 
as to its outward favour and complexion , but yet there are 
ſome ſuch certain marks remaining on it, by which we find 
out its true original. Two things then will be the main 
ſubje& of our enquiry here, 1. By what means the original 
tradaion came to be altered and corrupted. 2. By what 
marks we may diſcern its true original, or what evidences 
we have of the remainders of Scriprare hiſtory in the Heathen 
Mythology. 

1. Concerning the meaps whereby the Tradition by 
degrees came to be corrupted. There may be ſome more 
general, and others more particular, The general cauſes 
of it were. 

1. The gradual decay of knowledge and increaſe of Barba- 
riſm in the world; occaſioned by the want of certain records 


e preſerve the ancient hiſtory of the world in, Which we 


at large diſcourſed of in our entrance on this ſubject. Now 
in the decay of knowledge, there muſt needs follow a ſudden 
and ſtrange alteratien of the memory of former times, which 
hath then nothing to preſerve it, but the molt uncertain re- 
port of fame, which alters and dijguiſerh things according to 
the hamonrs, and inclinations, and judgements of thoſe whoſe 
hands it paſſeth chrough, * E 
2. The 

\ 
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2. The gradual increaſe of Idelatry in the world: which 
began ſoon after the diſperſion of 'N ations, and in whoſe 
age, we cannot at ſo great a diſtance and in ſo great obſcuri- 
ty preciſely determine; but aſſoon as 1d«latyy came in, all 
the ancient tradition was made ſubſer vient in order to that 
end; and thoſe perſons whoſe memories were preſerved in 
ſeveral Nations, by degrees came to be worſbipped under 
diverſities of names; and ſuch things were annexed to the 
former traditions as would tend moſt to advance the greateſt 
ſuperſtitien in the world. 

3. The Confuſion of Languages at Babel, was one great 
reaſon of corrupting the ancient traditios of the world. 
For in ſo great variety (as ſuddenly happened) of language. 
in the world, it cannot be conceived but ſuch things which 
might be preſerved in ſome uniform manner, bad all Nati- 
ons uſed the ſame lang nage, would through the diverſity of 
Idiomes and properties of ſeveral tongues be ſtrangely altered 
and diſguiſed, as will appear afterwards. This a/teration 
of languages in the world upon the confuſion of tongues at 
Babel, brought as great a confuſion into the original tradi- 
tion, as it did among thoſe who were the deſigners of that 
work. 

And becauſe this ſubject ot the Original and cauſe of this gcc. 33 
diverſity of /angwages among men, doth both tend to ex- 
plain the preſent ſubjeR, and to clear the truth of Scyiprare 
biſtory, I ſhall a little further enquire into ir. Chiefly on 
this account, becauſe it is pretended that ſuch a cenfuſion is 
needleſs which is delivered in Scriptwre, for the producing 
ſuch diverſities of languages, which would ariſe through 
meer length of time, & the varieties of Climes and cuſtoms in 
the world But if we only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Aa- 
ſes about it, the enquiry is of greater difficulty then ar firſt 
view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended that Aſoſes nowhere 
ſpeaks of a diverſity of languages, as we underſtand it, but . Ca - 
only of a confuſios of their tpeech who were at Babel, Which. 4 4+" 
might well be although they all uſed the fame language; 3. Cc 
that is, there might be a confuſggn raiſed in their minds, chat 
they could not underſtand one agogher; their »ctiong of 


things being diſturbed; ſo that though they. beard one word, 
they 
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they had different apprehenſions of it: ſome thinkingit fig. 

niied one thing and ſome another: as * tells 

— in us that the Fews he had converſed with, did not underſtand 

— r by it a multiplicat ian of tongues; but only by that confufion 
59 fett. i. R 

their former not:ons of things by the ſame words were al- 

tered, As if one called for JIN a ftone, one by that word 

underſtands lime, another water, another ſand, &c. this 

muſt needs produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and 

enough to make them deſiſt from their work, But ſuppoſing 

no ſuch diviſion of languages there, yet after their diſper pow, 

which might be cauſed by the former confuſien, by the 

different Laws, rites, and cuſtoms, commerce, and trading, 

and tract of time, there would have riſen a diviſion of their 

ſeveral tongues. But if chere were ſuch a diviſios of tongue. 

miraculouſly cauſed there (that as it is commonly ſaid. all 

thoſe who were of the ſame language, went together in their 

ſeveral companies) whence comes it to paſs, that in their 

di ſpᷣer fion we read of ſeveral families diſperſed, which uſed 

the ſame language after their diſperſion? as all the ſons of 

Canaan mentioned, Gen. 10. 15, 16,17, 18, uſed the Ca- 

xaanitifh tongue: in Greece, Favan and Eliſa had the ſame 

language. In c/£gypt Miſraim and Pathraſim, in Arabia 

the ſons of octan and Chu; in Chaldea Aram and Us the 

inbabitants of Syria, Maſt of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of 

Babylon, Aſſur of ria: whence comes it to pals if their 

ſeveral tongues were the cauſe of their diſpᷣer ſion, that theſe 

ſeveral heads of families ſhould uſe the lame roxgwe ? An- 

other reaſon againſt the common opinion, is tis, which 

ſeems to have a great deal of force in it. If tongues were 

divided at Babel, as it is imagined ; whence was it, that the 

nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who had the primitive lan- 

guage the Ebrew, they did participate more of that tengae 

then thoſe who were more remote, as is plain in the Chal- 

deans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others? whereas if their /ax- 

guages were divided at Babel, they would haveretained their 

own language as well as others, This very argument pre- 

Diatyis.ge Yalled ſo far with the learned I/ Caſaubon, as appears by 

L. Heb, p. his adverſaria on this ſubjeFpubliſhed by the learned Dr. 

37218, his ſon) as to make hiſn Fave the common opinion, and to 

17 ; conclude 
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conclude the ſeveral tongues to be only ſome variations from 
the Ebrew, but yet ſo as many new words were invented too. 
Hence he obſerves that the Afiatich Greeks came nearer to 
the Ebrew then the European. And ifthis opinion hold true, ; 
it is the beſt foundation for deriving other ſanguages from P. 47. 
the Ebrew : a thing attempted by the ſame learned perſon, 
as you may ſee in the book forecited, and endeavoured by 
Guichardns, Avenarius and others. Thus we ſee there is 
no agreement in mens minds concerning the diviſion of 
tong nes at Babel. 
But having ſet down this opinion with its reaſons, I ſhall Sect. 4. 
not ſo leave the received opinian, but ſhall firſt ſee what may 
be ſaid for that, and leave the judgement concerning the 
probability of either to the underſtanding reader. And it 
ſeems to be grounded on theſe reaſons, 1. That had it been 
left to mens own choice, there cannot be a ſufficient reaſon 
aſſigned of the diverſity of languages in the world. For 
there being one language originally in the world, whereby 
men did repreſent their conceptions to one another; we can- 
not imagine that men ſhould of themſelves introduce ſo 
reat an alteration, as whereby to take off that neceſſary 
ociety and converſe with each other, which even nature it 
ſelfdid put men upon. Hence Calvis and others conclude 4e. in 
that prodigii loco habenda eft liaguarum diver ſitas ,, becauſe Gen. 11. 
there having been ehat freedom of converſe among men, it“ 
is not to be ſuppoſed they ſhould of themſel ves cut it off to 
their mutual diſadvantage. But to this it is ſaid, that the 
long tract of time and diverſity of cuſtoms might alter the 
language. I grant it uch, but not wholly ;; and they would 
only therein differ in their languages, wherein their cuſtoms 
Ciftered ; ſo that there would remain ſtill ſuch an agreement 
as — they might underſtand each other; which it 
will be hard to find in many of the eldeſt languages. As for 
the length of time, though that doth alter much in reference 
to words and phraſes, in which that of Horace holds true, 
Multa renaſcentur que jaw cecidere, &c. Vet it will be yet 
more difficult to find where meer length of time hath 
brought a whole /angnage out of ſg, and another in the 
room of it. But that which I thinK'deſerves well to be con- 
Eeee ſidered, 
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fidered is this, that the greateſt a/teration of lang uages in the 
world hath riſen from Colonyes of Nations that uſed another 
language; and fo by the mixture of both together the 
language might be much altered; as the Hebrew by the 
Enquiries: Chaldees in Babylon, the Spaniſh, Italian and others by tte 
61P+9:6 Latin, as Breerwood ſnews; our own by the Normans and 
others, So that were there not a diverſity of languages 
ſuppoſed, this exterfereing of people would bring no con- 
fiderable alteration along with it, no more then a Colony 
from New England would alter our language here. And 
as for another cauſe afligned of rhe change of languages, rhe 
Metned.bift. difference of climates, which Bodin gives as the reaſon why 
cf. 9. the Northern people uſe conſonants and aſpirates ſo much, 
eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltick ſea 
who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus ponum finum. 
And ſo R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the Ephraimites, Judg. 
12. 6, that it was the air was the cauſe of their liſbing, and 
Mayrr. Calling it Sil boleth, as he there obſerves of the men of Sar- 
P. od. chaſ- hath, that is the French, that they could not pronounce 
da'ſm. c. v. chin, but pronounced like Than R4pbe. But by theſe 
examples we ſee that this would cauſe only an alterarios as to 
ſome letters and ſyllables, and rather as to the pronunciation 
then any variety of the language. So that we ſee that ſet- 
ing aſide the eonfufion of languages at Babel, there can be 
no reaſon ſufficient aſſigned for the variety of langaages in 
the world. 2. Though it be granted, that a confuſion in 
their minds without diſtinct languages were enough to make 
them deſiſt from their work, yet the context in that place, 
Gen, 11. Goth infer a diverſity of tengues, as will appear 
from the antecedentsand conſequents , as from the firlt verſe, 
where it is not conceivable why it ſhould be there taken 
notice of as ſuch a remarkable circumſtance, that then they 
had but ane language before they ſet upon this work, if there 
was not a diverſity of tongues cauſed by the work they went 
about; but eſpecially ver. 6. where God takes ſuch notice 
of this very thing, that they had bat one lang nage, wherein 
they were ſo confident to cqxry on their work: therefore, 
ver. 7. when he would deltroy their work by confounding 
their language, it — be by multiplying that language into 
many 
* 
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many more; for it muſt be taken in option to what is ſaid 
in the other verſe. And what is there added, their not un- 
derſtanding one ancthers ſtcech, ſeems to refer not to the in- 
ward cenceptions, as though they did not underſtand ore 
anot hers mindt, but to the outward expreſſions, as MAW doth 
apparently relate to them further in ver. 8. this is ſer down 
as the caule of their di er ſion, which had the tongue been 
the ſame afterwards as it was before, could have been no 
reaſon for it. Again ſome argue from the name Babel given 
to the place from 972 which ſignifies to confound and mingle 
things of ſeveral kinds together. So uled 7udg. 19. 71, 
Eſay 30 24. Fob 6, 5. &c. thence the name 939 tor >2 
the middle & left out, as in Colget ba for Gulgoltha, Kikal- 
tha for Kilkalthaand others of alike nature. Beſides, there 
ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, that the families were 
divided accerding to their tongues, Gen.10.5, 20, 31. which 
doth ar leaſt imply a diverſity of rongnes among them, the 
cauſe of which mult be aſſigned by them who will not allow 
of the confuſion and diviſion of languages at Babel, Further, 
this ſeems moſt agreeable to Gods ena in making of them thus 
leave off their work, that there might be not only a preſent 
judgement upon them, but that which might remain to 
poſterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors, Thoſe 
who recede from the common opinion leſt they ſnould give 
advantage to In fiat la by attributing that to a miracle, which 
might be done without, ſeem to be more wary then wiſe 
in it. For beſides that it is certain that miracles may be in 
thoſe things which might be effected otherwiſe by natural 
cauſes, when they are produced without the help of thoſe 
cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſſible to xarzre , and that 
it hath not been as yet proved how ſuch diverſity of rongues 
as is in the world would have been effected without ſuch a 
miracle; it muſt be granted by them that there was a mi- 
racle in it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould be in the 
varicty ol languages, then in the ſignification of the ſame 
wor di, l under fand not. But ] ſee no neceſſity of aſſerting 
that every one of the famgfies had a diſtinct lang nage, and 
the common opinion ot 70. or 72. as the Gr. familits and as 
many languages, is now taken ior a groundleſs fancy by 
Eece 2 learned 
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learned men; as is cafily proved from the dividing Father 
— and Children, whoſe families could not certainly be without 
bart din; them ; and ſome ſuppoſed to be unborn then as Pe{tans 
oft. $4. 13. Children; eſpecially if we ſay as many do, that the 
Burt. diat. Confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg , and foftan was his 
—_—_ younger brother, as the pers generally do, To the laſt 
objection it may be replyed, that the agreement of 
languages in ſome radical words doth not infer the deriva- 

tion of the one from the other, as is plain in the Perſian and 

German in which learned men have obſerved ſo many words 

, cent.alike, And ſo by Buſbequixzs of the inhabitants about 


% Tamnche Cheelſeniſe , and ſo in moſt of our modern pages 
ep, == there may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence 


or derivation, Again, though it be granted that the lan- 

guages of them who were at Babel were confounded, yet it 

is not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noahs poſterity were 

Mayer. there, It is thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham 

Philol ſaef and his company; if ſo, then Sem and his poſterity might re- 

bn cs. rain the language they had before, only with ſome variations. 
But this is very uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and 
Peleg, from whole vicinity other bordering Nations might 
make uſe of many of their primitive word:; and for the 
Greeks,it will be granted that many of their wordt, eſpecially 
the old Baotic had affinity with the Hebrew; but it was 
from the Pelaſgi at firſt and Cadmus the Phanician after- 
wards, the old Canaanitiſh language, being if not the pure 
Hebrew, yet a dialect of that tongue, as is proved by many 
learned men. But however thele things be, it is not neceſſa- 
ry to ſay that all Mother tongues ſo called, were then ex- 
iſtent at that conf uſion; but the preſent curſe did divide their 
languages who were there, and that all diviſion of languages 
ſince, is to be looked upon as the eſſect of that curſe. 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of lau- 
guages was cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily un- 
derſtand how the ancient tradition came to be corrupted and 
alteredin the world. 

Seft.5. Another reaſon of the alteraggon of the ancient tradition, 

4 was, the fabulonſneſs of the Poets; for theſe made it their 

deſign to diſguiſe all their ancient feries under oy — 
whic 
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which they were ſo loft, that they could never recover them 
aſterwards. For the elder Poets of Greece being men of 
greater /earning then generally the people were of, and be- 
ing converſant in e/£gype and other parts, did bring in 
new reports of the ancient times which they received from 
the Nations they went to; and by mixing their own traditi- 
and others together, and by ſuiting what was remaining 
f the ancient tradition to theſe, they mult needs make a 
ſtrange confuſion of things together, and leave them much 
more ob ſcure and fabulous then they found them. And here- 
in all their cunning and ſabtilty lay in putting a ne face on 
wharever they borrowed from other Nations, and making 
them appear among themſelyes in a Greek habit, that the 
former owners of thoſe tradition could ſcarce challenge 
them as theirs under ſo ſtrange a Metamorpboſit. For thoſe 
things which were moſt plain and hiſtorical in the Foun- 
tains whence they derived them, they did ſo T1e#74{” as Cle-,, nt; 6: 
mens Alexandrinus ſpeaks (or as Or:gen, apart] adi X Cell — 
-w) wrap them up under ſo great Mythology that the 
Original Truths can hardly be diſcerned, becauſe of that 
multitude of prodigious fables, with which they have inlaid 
them, Bur as great as their artiſice was inthe doing this, 
we may = diſcern apparently many of thoſe particular 
courſes which were taken by them to diſguiſe and alter the 
primitive tradition, 

1. Attributing what was done by the great Anzceſtsrs of 
mankind to ſome perſons of their own Nations, Thus the 
Theſſalians make Dexcalion to be the perſon who eſcaped 
the flood, and from whom the world was peopled after ir. 
And whoever compares the relation of the flood of Deucalion 
in Apollodorua with that in the Scyiptare, might eaſily ren- 
der Apollodorus his Greek, in the language of the Scriptures, Apolled 
only changing Greece into the whole earth, and Deucalion . 
into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ararat, and Pupiter into Pebova. lib. 1.p.1 9g 
On the ſame account the Athenians attribute the flood to 
Ogyges, not that the flood of Ogyges and Deacalios were 
particular and diſtinct deluge, which many have taken a 
great deal of needleſs pains to place in their ſeveral ages, 
But as Dexcalion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, ſo 
Eeee 3 was, 
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was Ogyges at Athens, and ſo the flood as being a matter of 
remoteſt antiquity, was on the ſame account in both places 
attributed to both theſe, - Becauſe as mankind was ſup- 
poſed to begin again after the flood, ſo they had among them 
no memory ex:ant of any elder then theſe two, from whom 
on that account they ſuppoſed mankind derived. And on 
the ſame reaſon it may be ſuppoſed that the Afrians * 
tribute the flood to Aiſathrus, whom they ſuppoled to be 

King of Aria; but the circumſtances of the {tory as deli - 


Apulcyrit,vered by Alexander, Polyhiſtor, and Al ydenus, are ſuch as 
c. Julian. 


make it clear to be only a remainder of the v al flood 
which happened in the time of Noah. So the Theſſalians 
make Prometheus to be the Protoplaſt; the Pelopponeſians 
Phoront us, as Clemens Alexanarinus tells us, whom Pha- 
ronides the Poet calls mmige 4% arhpamr, the Father of man- 
kind. This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the an- 
cient tradition, by ſuppoſing all that was conveyed by it to 
have been ated among themſclyes. Which may be imputed 
partly to their ignorance of the ſtate of their ancient times, 
and partly to their pride, leſt they ſhou!d ſeem ro come be- 
hind others in matters of Antiquity. 

2. Arother fountain of Heathen Mythology, was , the 
taking the Idiome of the Oriental languages in à proper 
ſenſe. For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient traditions were 
conveyed to them in the ancient Hebrew by the Pelaſgi, or 
were delivered to them by the Phenicians, or were fetched 
out of the Scriptures themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, though 
improbably of Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe 
ſeveral wayes agreeing in this, that the traditions were Ori- 
ental, we thereby underſtand how much of their Aſytholog y 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſen ie 
without attending to the Idiame of the tongue, From 
hence Bochartus bath ingeniouſly ferched many Heathen 
Fables, Thus when Noah is ſaid to be MINN WIR Ger, 
9. 20, which in the Idiome of the Hebrc» only ſignifies a 
hubandman, they took it in the proper ſenſe for 5 «ng # yis, 
and thence Saturne who was the ſame with Noah (as will ap- 
pear afterwards) is made by Mythologiſts the husband of 
Rhea which was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants 
making 


., by * 
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— war againſt Heaven, was only a Poetital adumbra- 
tion of the defign at the building of Babel, whole top in the 
Scripture is ſaid to reach DBWI which in the Hebrew ſigni- 
fies only a great height, but to aggrandize the Story,was taken 


in the literal interpretation, that they attempted Heaven. 


So when they are ſaid to fight againſt the Gods, Bec hart us 
thinks it might be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, thac 
he was a mighty hunter NY 9D? before the Lord we ren- 
der it, but it ſometimes ſignifies ag «inſt the Lord. So what 
Abydenu ſaith of the Gyants, that they were id 7is de- 
©2:9Y]i5, thoſe that came ont of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be ta- 
ken from that phraſe Gen. 10.11, NV) YINTT TD © terra 
ipſa exiit. But far more likely and probable is that which 
learned men are generally agreed in concerning Bacchus 
his being born of F»piters thigh, which is only an expreſſion 
ol that Hebraiſm 13V herein coming ont of the thigh 
i a phraſe for ordinary procyeation. 

3.8 third way obſervable, is, the alterationof the zames in 
the ancient zradition, and putting names of like importance 
to them in their own larguage, Thus Pupiter, who was 
the ſame with Cham, was calld Z C mes m. Cat, as DN 
f.om DDN fervere, incaleſcere. „Auudr 2 AM ν,ðHx 
7 Ala, ſaith Herodot, him whom the Grecks call Zivs, the 
Egyptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whole memory was 
preleryed under Neptune, to whoſe portion the Jflands in 
the Sea fell, was calld by the Greeks luder, which comes 
(faith Bocbartus) from the Punick WWP which ſignifies 
large and broad, which is the very importance of the He- 
brew FW) thence in alluſion to the name, it is ſaid, Gen. g. 
27. NW? DIIIR ND) God ſhall enlarge Fapbet. Thence 
the Epithetes of Neptune are feet, CH Au 
all equally alluding to the name Japher. So 'A7?wrin the 
Greek is of the ſame importance with the Heb, WW Demer, 
from WW to deſtrey. Thence we read, Deut. 32-17. they 
ſacrificed O ro Devils. Canaan in the Hebrew ſigni- 
ſſes a Merchant; thence Aſercury, under whom the 
memory of Canaan the (gn of Cham was preſerved, 
is derived by many from 2D % ell. Ceres, which was 
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the Inventreſs of Agriculture, from V which 1mports: 


breads 
= 
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bread-cors. Theſe and many others are produced by 
Voſſiu , Heis ſius, Bec hart us, and other learned men, 
which L infiſt not on, becauſe my deſign is only digitos ad 
fontes intendere, and to make theſe handſome and probable 
con jectures, argumentative to our purpoſe, and to bind up 
thoſe looſe and ſcattering ob ſervatiens into ſome order and 
method, in which they have not yet appeared, nor been im- 
proved to that end which I make ſe of them for. 

4. When the Oriental phraſes were ambig nous and equi- 
vocal, they omitted. that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, 
and took that which was more ſtrange and fabulous. From 
hence the learned Bochartxs bath ſetchd the Fable of the 
golden Fleece, which was nothing elle but the robbing the 
Treaſury of the King of Colchis; but it was diſguiſed un- 
der the name of the gelden Fleece, becauſe the Syriack word 
N12 ſignifies both a Fleece anda Treaſury. So the Bulls and 
Dragons which kept it, were nothing but the walls and braſs 
gates; for TW ſignifies both a Bul and a Wall, and WN) 
Braſs and a Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the Braſi-Bul 
in the mountain Atabyrius which foretold calamities, aroſe 
from the qui vocation of the Phanician or Hebrew words 
BMD IR which ſignifie either Door angar, Or bos ex 
ere, a foreteller of events, Ora brazen-Bull. Frgm the like 
ambiguity of the word WEN aroſe the Fable 2 
ſtealing Earopa in the form of a B, becauſe the word ei- 
ther ſignifies a Ship, in which he c,nveyed her away, or a 
Bull; or it may be the Ship had mz«ouwr boyg, as the ſhip 
St. Paul failed in had Caſtor and Pollux, it being uſual to 
call their Ships by the names of the ſigns they carried. From 
the like equivocation in the Phænicias language doth Bo- 
chartus fetch many other Heathen Fables, in his excellent 
piece de Phænicum Coloniis, as particularly that of Areths. 


can.. 1. ſa coming from Alphews, which was from BN a Ship, be- 


cauſe it was not far from an excellent Haven. And fo he 
makes the Chimera to be more then a meer ens rations: , for 
he takes the Chimera Which Bellerephos conquerd, to be on- 
ly the people of Solymi, undergheir three Generals, Aryus, 
Trofibis, and Arſalus, N that ſignifies a Lion. Troſbis 


was Nu UN) the bead of a ſerpent ; Arſalus was IVR 


a % 
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a young bid, and fo the Chimera conſiſted of the form of 4 

Lion, a Goat, and a Serpent, Thus we ſee how eaſie a matter 

it was to advance the Heathen Mythology from the equive- 

cation of the Oriental Languages, in winch their Traditions 

were conveyed to them, 

But yet a more prolitick principle of Mythology was by 5,5 6. 
attributing the ans of ſeveral perſons to one wbo was the 
firſt or the chief of them. Thus it was in their ſtories of 
Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, uns, Bac- 
chus, and Herenles, which were a collection of the afions 
done by a multitude of perſons, which are all attributed to 
one perſon, So Veſſius tells us before the time of the Tro- 
jan Wars, moſt ot their Kings, who were renowned and 
powerful, were calld 7eves. Now when the «ions of all 
theſe are attributed to one upiter of Creete, they mult needs 
ſwell his tory up with abundance of Fables. Yoſſime hath 
taken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an hiſtorical manner 
the ſtories of the ſeveral 7apirers, whereof he reckons two 
Argives, a third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a Xing 
of Phrygia,and two more of ¶ tete; to one of which, without 
any diſtinction, the actions of all the.xeſt were aſcribed, and 
who was worſhipped under the name of Zxpiter. And ſo be- 
fides the ancient Neptune, who was the ſame with het, they 
ſometimes under ſtood any Iaſular Prince, or one that had 
great power at Sc; but beſides theſe, there were two fa. 
mous Neprwnes among the Greeks, the one of Athens, the 
other the bnilder of the walls of Trey: Now the ſtories of 
all theſe deing mixtd together, muſt needs make a ſtrange cox- 
faſion. So tor Mars, beſides that ancient one they had by 
the Oriental tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and 
Arcadias Mars. What abundance of Mircuries are we cies t.z; 
told of by Tu? and of no leſs then tive Minerva t. Eve- de Natur, 
ry angry, ſcornful jealous 2xeen would fill up the Fables of V. 

Zune, who was equally claimed by the Argives and Samians, 

What conteſts were there between tae Greeks and Æπ ypti- 

an concerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber Pater, 

whoſe ſtory was made up of many patches of the Oricnrel N 

ſtory, as will appear afterwaPs, i he ſame may be ſai of 4 8 

Herenles. Now what a ſtrange waY was this to increaſe the 
Free number 
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number of Fables? when they had one whoſe memory was 
anciently.preſerved among them, they attributed the at;- 
ons of all ſuch to him, who came near him in that which his 
memory was moſt remarkable for : And in thoſe things 
which they did retain of the Eaſtern tradition, it was an 
uſual thing to confound perſons, places, and actions toge- 
ther. So the ſtory of Enoch and Methuſelah is joyned to- 
gether by Stephanus de Urbibus, under the name of ares, 
who is ſaid there to live above 300 years (which agrees 
with Enoch as the name doth) and that at his death the 
world ſhould be deſtroyed by a Flood. z which agrees with 
Methuſelah. So Abraham by Orpbens is calld 6or02w-, 
which belongs to Iſaac his Son; ſo the actions of Nimred, 
Nizns,and Cham, are confounded together in their My» 
thology. By theſe ſeveral wayes now we underſtand how 
the original tradition was by degrees corrupted and alterd 
in the Heathen Mythology. 

come now to the footſteps of Seriptare-hiſtery, which 
notwithſtanding theſe corruptions, may be diſcerned in the 
Heathen Mythology; which I ſhall methodically enquire af- 
ter according to the ſeries of Scripture. hiſtory. That the 
names given to Gedin Scripture were preſet / ed among the 
Phenicians, appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the 
Phenician Theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblins out of Sax- 


V $caliger, choniathon; wherein we read of the God 1:v@, which hath 
— 4 the ſame letters with y befides which there we meer 


Grec. 


Selden. de 1+. s + 
Dus Syris, which is 


Bochart. 
Car, l. 2 . 
6.8. 


with if, the ſame with TV the moſt High, and Lee, 
NR the ſtrong God, Beelſamen, which is POW WA 
the God of Heaven, and B the very name of God uſed 
in the beginning of Gene ſis ſo often. Beſides; in thoſe frag- 
ments we have expreſs mention of the Chaot, and the evex- 
ing followingit, or the darkneſs on the face of the Deep; the 
Creation of Angels under the (wparmur, DINW f thoſe 
beings which contemplate the Heaven:; and the Creation of 
mankind iæ vd wma arijty i. e. MID 5p ſaith Bochartus, 
the voice of themonth of God, which is by Gods word and in- 
Firation, when it is expreſſed that God ſaid, Let ws make 
man, and that he breathed into him the breath of life. Af. 
ter we read of 21995 and «'vny91, which properly agree 
to. 


0 
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to Adam, who was made out of the Earth. Veſſes con-, ,., 
ceives that the memory of Adam was preſerved among they,,,c,p x, 
old Germans, of whom Tacitus ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquisTecit. de 

rarminibus Taiſtonem Deum terra editum, & filium Man- wor b. Ger- 
num, ori ginem gent is, conditoreſg,, Either by Taiſts Ad 

is under ſtood, who was formed of the Earth, and by Man- 

"ns, Nuah; or by Tuiſto God may be underſtood, and by 
Manns, Adam; to which conjecture my be added fur- 

ther, that the ſame Author reports that ſome of the Cer- 

mans ſacrificed to Iſi, which Yoſſime likewiſe conceives to be 

a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha. And lo among the egy. 

pti ant it is with like probability conceived that Adam and 

— were preſeryed under Oſiris and 7þs, as they were hi- 
orically taken, In Cilicia, the City Adana is thought to 

have ſome remainder of the name of Adam; for the Greeks 

had no termination in M. therefore for Adam they pro- 

nounced it Adan, and that from Au, and fo the City 

Adana : Now that 'Adtzris by Stephanus de Urbibut, is laid 

to be the Sox of Heaven aud Earth. EG 5 © "Ada Ye g Stephanus 

$ ears #215. This Adanu, he tells us, was otherwiſe calld“ Au, 

Kine or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſerved the 

memory of Adam; for Diodorus, Thallus, Caſſius Severus, 

and Cornelius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian laith) confels 

Sat urn to have been a man; and according to their Fables, 

be muſt have been the firſt of wen, Saturn was the Son of 

Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam; he taught men 

Husbandry , and. was not Adam the fir that tilled the 

| Beſides, that power which Sat urs had, and was 
epoſed from, doth fitly ſec out the Dominion man had in 

the Gelden Age of Innocency which he loſt by his own folly. 

And Adams hiding himſelf from the preſence of the Lord, 

gave occaſion to the name of Saturn, from Satay to hide, 

We find ſomething of ¶ ain preſerved in the Phanician au- 

tiquities , under the name of N or Aims, the firſt 

Countryman or Husbandman, who with his brother Me 

built houſes, and the firſt foundation of a City is attributed 4 ; 

to Cain: And on that accongg Voſſius conjeRures that the 12 

memory of Cains wie was preſervgd under Veſta, both be- K * +% 

cauſe ſhe was the daughter of Saar, i. e. of Adam, and 5. — 

Ffff 2 that 


Apolog. 
10. 


Orlelnth Sar Book irt. 
that ſhe is ſaid v js ,] ferry 2g find ont firſt the 
way of building howſes. That Tubal- Cain gave firſt occa- 
fion to the name and worſhip of Vulcan, hath been very 
probably conceived, both from the very great affinity of the- 


Cen,4.:2-names, and that Tabal. cain is expreſly mentiond 10 be an 


4.21 


$4.9, 


Infirufter of every Artificer in braſs and iron; and as near 
relation as Apollo had to Vulcan. Fabal had to T abal-Cain, 
who was the [»venter of Mufich,, or the Father of all ſuch 


, handle the Harp and Organ, which the Greeks attribute to 


Apollo. And if that be true which Genebyard and others 
aſcribed to Naamah, the fiſter of 7«bal and Tubal-C ain, 
viz.that ſhe was the Inventer of ſpinning and weaving, 
then may ſhe come in for Minerva. Thus we ſee there 
were ſome, though but obſcure footſteps preſerved, even 
of that part of Scripture-hiſtory which preceded the 
Flood. 

The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found 
to be preſerved in the Heathen Mythology , we come there.. 


ſore to Noah and his poſterity. Many parcels of Noahs 


memory were preſerved in the ſcatterd fragments of many 
Fables, under Saturn, anus, Prometbens, and Bacchus. Bo- 


Phaleg 1.1. chartws infifts-on no fewer then 14 Parallels between Noah 


yp, D 


and the Heathen Saturn, which he faith are ſo plain, that 
there is no doubt but under Saturn Noah was underſtood 
in the Heathen Mythology, Satarn was ſaid to be the com- 
mon Parent of Manina, ſo was Noah; Saturn was a juſt 
King, Noah not only righteons himſelf, but a Preacher of 
righteouſneſs: The golden Age of Saturn was between Noah 
and the diſperſion of Nætions. In Noabs time all mankind had 
but one Language, which the Heathens extend under Saturx, 
both to men and beaſts: The plantation of Fines attributed 
to Stars by the Heathens, as to Noah by the Scriptures : 
The Law of Saturn mentiond. by the Poets, that none 
ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of the God; without paniſbment; 
ſeems to reſpeR the fa and curſe of Cham, in reference to 
Noah, Saturn, and Rhea, and thoſe with them are ſaid to 
be born of Thets, or the Ogggy, which plainly alludes to 
Noa b and his company*geſcaping the Flood, thence a Ship 
was the /pmbel ot Sarary, and that Saturn devoured. 4 


bis children ſeems to be nothing elſe but the deſtraſtion of 
the old world by Noahs flood. And not only under Saturs, but 
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under PFometbens too was Noahs memory preſerved. Diode- 8ib/ioth . 


rus ſpeaks of the great fla under Prometheus; and Prome- 
theus implyes one that hath forecaſt and wiſdow,luch as Noah 
had, where by he foretold the flood and was ſaved in it. when 
others were Eyime them that had not wit to prevent their 
own deſtruction, 

And no wonder if Pramet haus were Noah, that the formirg 
mankind was attributed to him, when the world was peopled 
from him. Herodotus his ſaying that Aſia was Prometheus 
his wife, might relate to the Country Noah lived in and our 
propagation from thence. Another part of Noahs memory 
was preſerved under ; the name of Janus is moſt 
probably derived from |” becauſe of Noahs planting a Vine, 
and panm was called Cen ſivius, faith Macrebius 4 conſerendo, 
boc eſt d propagine generis humani que } ano autort conſeritur ; 
now to whom can this be ſo properly applyed as to Noah 
from whom mankind was propagated? And 7anx his be- 
ing bifrons or looking cw = i 99 forward and back ward, 
is not ſo fit an embleme of any thing as of Noahs ſeeing 
thoſe two ages before and after the flood. And it is fur- 
ther obſervable which Plutarch ſpeaks of in his Roman 
queſtions, that the ancient coines had on one fide the image 
of anus with his two faces, on the other vols Tevpurzy 1 Terogy 
iel, the fore or hinder part of 4 ſhip, by which the 
memory of the Ark, of Noah ſeems to have been preſerved. 
Thus we ſee what An.-/ogy there is in the ſtory of Janus with 
that of Noab, not that 1 give credit to thoſe fooleries which 
tell us of Noahs coming from Pale ſt ine with his ſon Fapher 
into /raly and planting Celonies there, for which we are 
beholding to the ſpurious Ethraſcan Antiquities ;, but all 

that I aſſert, is, that the ſtory of Noah might be preſerved. 
in the eldeſt Co/onyes, though diſguiſed under other names 
as here in the caſe of Janus. And on the ſame account that 
the name of au is attributed to Neab, ſome likewiſe be- 


lle ve him to have been the mag ancient Bacchus who was BibGothi1,g; 


according to Diodor ng ssen 7 «umn, the firſt planter of 
Kings: and imſtrutter of. men 5 making Wines; and belides 
bo Efff 3; 
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Bacchus his being twice born, ſeems = an adumbration of 
Noahs preſervation after the flood, which might be account- 
ed a ſecond nativity when the reſt of the world was de- 
ſtroyed ; and withall Phileſtratus in the life of Apollonia 
relates that the ancient Indian Bacc his came thither out of 
Hria, which yet more fully agrees with Noah. So that 
from theſe ſcattered members of Hippelytus and theſe bto- 
ken fragments Of traditions, we may gather almoſt an entire 
hiſtory of all the paſſages concerning Noah. 

As the ſtory of Saturn and Noah do much agree, fo the 
three ſons of Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Fupiter, Neprane, 
and Pluto have their peculiar reſemblances to each other. 
Of which Veſſius and Bochartis have largely ſpoken, ard we 
have touched on already. Beſides which this latter author 
hath carried the parallel lower, and finds Caxaas the ſon of 
Cham the ſame with Mercury the ſon of 7 apiter , as it was 
the curſe of Cangas to be a ſervunt of ſervants, lo Mercury 
is alwayes deſcribed under ſervile employments , his wings 
ſeem to be the ſhips of the Phenicians who were derived 
from Canaan, and his being the God of trade noting the great 
merchandize of the Phenicians, and Mercaryes theevery 
noting the Pyracies, or at leſt the ſabtiliy and craft of the 
Phenicians ; he was the Father of eloquence and Aſtronomy, 
as letters and Aftreonomy came from the Phenicians into 
Greece. The ſame author parallels Nimrod and Jacc bam, 
and AM.,gog and Prometheus together. The name of Bac- 
chug is but a light variation of N Bar-chm, as Nimrod 
was the ſon of Chu, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the 
Greeks, which is the very name of Nimrod among them, and 
Bacchw is called Zaius, which excellently interprets Nim- 
rods being a mighty hunter, Bacchus his expeditions into 
India were the attempts of Nimrod and the Aſſyrian Em- 
perors. On which account Voſins makes Nimrod or Belus 
the moſt ancient Mar-; for Heſtiens Mileſins ſpeaks of 
Enyalins whith is Mars, his being in Sexnaar of Babylonia. 
That the memory of Magog was preſer ved under Prometbe- 
ur, theſe things make it probable, that Aagog was the ſon 
of Japher as Prometheus of u, and that the poſterity of 
Mageg was placed abqut᷑ Causaſus, where * l 

ame 
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fained to lie: and the eating of Promethens his heart, is only 
an interpretation of J which applyed to the heart ſignifies 
to waſt away and be conſumed, Thus far Bochartus. 

The Phenician antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the 
memory of Abrahams ſacrificing his ſon Iſaac, by that place 
which Euſebius produceth out of Porphyries book concern- 
ingthe er-; where he relates, ho Saturn whom the Pbæ- 
nicians call Iſrael, when be reigned in thoſe parts, and had an 
only ſon called Jeoud of a Nymphralled Anobret, being under 
ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſon of his being cloathed V.Scaliger. 
with 4 rojal habit. Here we have a royal perſon called — 18 
Iſracl, and that Abraham ſhould be accounted a King in 
thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, 
and what petty rojalties there were in thoſe times. But Gre- Gyg;, is 
tius, and trom him Voſſins, do not think that Abraham was Deuter. 
here called J/yael, but that the tranſcriber of Euſcbius meet- c. 18. v. 10. 
ing with l ſuppoſed it to be a contraction of i295, and ſo $9" "90 | 
writitatlength ; it muſt be acknowledged that A is uſed in 
the Phenician Theology for Saturn, but yet the circum. 
ſtances of the ſtory make the ordinary reading not »mprob- 
able ; neither is it ſtrange, that Abraham ſhould be called 
by the name of the people which he was the Progenitor of, 

That IJſaac ſhould be meant by his only ſen called Peond is 

moſt hkely; for when God bids Abraham go ſacrifice him, he 

faith, Take thy ſon, TV thy only ſon, .Jehid is the ſame with Gen, 22.1. 
the Phenician Feond. That Sara is meant by An. ret, the 
original of the name implyes, which is as Bochartus derives 

it NM Y Annobereſt, that is, ex gratiaconcipiens, which pe Phenic. 
the Apoſtle explains, Through faith Sara her ſelf received til. la. c. a. 
frength to conceive ſeed. Now all the difference is; that Heb 17. 11 
which was only deſigned and intended by Abraham, was be- 
lieved by the Pheniciansas really done, that it might be as a 
preſident to them for their «wma ſacri ſicing of men, a 
thing ſo much in uſe among the Phenicians , and all the 
Colmnyes derived from them, as many learned men have at 
large ſnewed. But beſides this, there are particular teſti- 
monies concerning Abrabam bis age, wiſdom and know- 
ledge, his coming out of Chaldea, and the propagation of 
knowledge from him among the chen Phenictans, and 
SE Cyprian, 
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Joſeph. Ai E gyptiant, are extant out of Bereſus, Eupole mut, and others 
1 22 — and Enſebins, and ſrom thence tranſcribed by 
Euſch.Prep. | 
Evang.l 9, many learned men, which on that account I forbear tran» 
£43.16. ſeribing as being common and obvious. 

Fect. 10. Some have not improbably conj. ctured, that the memory 
of Jacobs long peregrination and ſervice with his Uncle La- 
ban, was preſerved under the ſtory of Apollo his baniſhment 
and being a Shepherd under Adwmetus, For Callimachns 

(alimach, reports that Love was the cauſe of Apollos travails, as it was 

Hymns. ia Of Jacobs, and withall mentions a ſtrange increaſe of Cartel 

%%. under Apollo's care, anſwerable to what the Scripture re- 
ports concerning 7aceb, But it is more certain, that the 
memory of 7acobs ſetting up the fone he had reſted on for a 

Sen a8. 18 „ar, and pouring ople upon it, and calling the place Bethel, 
was preſerved under the annointed fene: which the Pheni- 

2 cians from Bethel called Barrvaie, as bath been frequently 

ond obſerved by learned men, from whence came the cuſtome 

kocht. of anoint ing ſtoxes among the Heathens, of which ſo very 

can. l.. c. a many have largely diſeourſed. Thence the proverb of a 

Seld.dcDiis ſyperſtitious man, mwm Mivvr ν,, ae{,xm76, which Ars;- 

— i bins calls Inbricat um lapidem & ex olivi ung uine ſordidat um. 

Clem, Alx. It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyle, was then the 

Stry7. ſymbol of the conſecration of them, The name B] e 

Caſaub. ad for ſuch a ſtone occurres in Heſychings, the Greek, Etymole- 

Theophr. gift, Damaſcius in Poti us and others. That the memory 

%% Of Foſeph in «/£gypr was preſerved under the «/£gyprier 

Arnob. l. 1. Apis, bath been thewed with a great deal of probability by 

Colviamadthe learned Yoſſins, in his often cited piece of /dolatry, trom 

Apul. the teſtimonies of Jalins Maternus, Rufinns, and Snidas, 

— , and from theſe three arguments. 1. Ihe greatneſs of the 

— benefit which the e/ Egyptians received by Peſeph; which 

ad Minuci, was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot, and 

De Iaolola. that no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it out as the AÆ g 

1.629 Apis; becauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and 
the plenty by fat; and Minucius at Rome for relieving the 
people ina time of famine, had a ſtatue of a geldes bub erect- 
ed to his memory. 2. The A gyptiuns were not backward 
to teſtiſie their reſpect to Foſeph, as appears by Pharoahs 
rewarding of him,; nd wit was the cſtom of the e/£gyprians 


to 
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to preſerve the memories of their great Benefactors by ſome 
ſymbol; to poſterity , which were at ſirſt intended only faya 
civil uſe , although they were after abuſed to Super ſtitien 
and Jdolatry. 3. From the names of A and Serary. 

Api he conceives to be the ſacred name of Foſeph among 

the e/fgyprians, and is as much as IN Father; ſo Zo/ephGen.45 8. 
himſelf ſaich he was as a Father to Pharoah, And Scrapy, as 

Reafinns and Suidas both tell us, had a bse upon bis bead, 

and Serapr is r from D ſor, which ſigniſies 

a Bil, and A, u. So that by this means the ſtory of foſeph is 

atteſted by the «Afgyprtians ſuperſtitions, of which they can 

give no account ſo likely as this is. 

Many things concerning Moſes are preſerved in the ſtory 5, f. 11. 
of Bacchus, not that from thence we are to conclude tbalt 
Moſes was the Bacchus of the Greeks, as Voſſins thinks, but 
they took ſeveral parts of the Eaſtern traditions concerning 
him, which they might have from the Phenicians who came 
with Cad unt into Greece, while the memory of Afoſes was 
yet freſh among the Canaanites, In the ſtory of Bacc ha- 
as Voſſins obſerves, it is expreſly ſaid that he was born in Pe 14%. 
e/£gypt, and that ſoon after his birth he was put in an Art,“ . o. 
and expoſed to the river, which traditios was preſerved 
among the Braſiate of Lacenica: and Bacchus in Orphens 
is called Miene, and by Plmtarch-de Iſide & Oferide, Palaſti- 
nu: and he is called &14awp which agrees to Moſes, who 
beſides his own Mother was adopted by Phareabs daughter: 
Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his beauty as Moſes 
was, and was ſaid to be educated in a mount of Arabia called 
Nyſa , which agrees with Aoſet his reſidence in Arabia 
fourty years; ſo Plutarch mentions 9134s 4 97(s the ba- 
mſhments of Bacchus, and Nonnus mentions Bacchus his 
flight into the red ſea : who likewiſe mentions his battels in 
Arabia and with the neighbouring Princes there. Diodorus 

ſaith, that Bacchus his army had not only men but women gig. tas 

in it, which is moſt true of the cm’, which Moſesled, 

Orpheus calls Bacchus $1ouenbesy, and attributes to him 

Ama $1049 , whereby we uggeritand Moſes his being a * 
Legiſlator, and that he delivered the Law in two tables. 
Moſes his fetching water out of a rock, with his rod, is pre- 
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ſer ved in the Orgia of Bacchus, in which Euripides relates 
that Agave and the reſt of the Bacehe celebrating the Orgia. 
one of them touched a rock and the water came out: and in 
the ſame Orgia Euripides reports, how they were wont to 
crown their heads with Serpents, probably in memory of the 
cure of the fiery Serpents in the wilderneſs. A dog is made 
the companion of Bacchw , which is the ſignitication of 
Caleb, who ſo faithfully adhered ro doſes, To theſe and 
ſome other circumſtances inſiſted on by Vu, Buchartns 
adds two more very conſiderable ones; which are, that 
Nonnzs reports of Bacchxs that he touched the two rivers 
Orontes and Hydaſpes with his thyrſus or rod, and that the 
rivers dryed, and he paſſed through them: and that his 
Tvy-ftaffe being thrown upon the ground crept up and down 
like a Serpent, and that the Indians were in dar kne(s while 
the Baccha enjoyed light; which circumſtances conſidered 
will make every one that hath judgement ſay as Bochart us 
doth, cx mirabils ills cencentu vel cacis apparebit priſcos 
fabularum arc hitectos e ſcriptoribus ſacris multa tſſe mut na- 
tos, From this wonderful agreement ot Heathen Mythology 
with the Scr;prares, it cannot but appear that one is a cot- 
ruption of the other. That the memory of 7% and 
Sampſon was preſerved under Hercules Tyriat, is made 
likewiſe very probable from ſeveral circumſtances of the 
ſtories, Others have deduced the many rites of Heathen 
werſtip, from thoſe uſed in the Tabernacle among the Fews. 
Several others might be inſiſted on as the Para{/cl. between 
Oz and Typho, and between the old Silenxs and Balaam, 
both noted for their skill in divination, both taken by the 
water, Num. 22. 5. both noted for riding on an : 7 3s 
T TMs , faith Lucian of the old Silexns ;, and that 
which makes it yet more probable, is that of Panſanias 
„ 3 71 EC wore S1vmms winue, Which ſome learned men 
have been much puzled to find out the truth of, and this 
conjecture which 1 here propound, may paſs at leaſt for a 
probable account of it; but 1 ſhall no longer infiſt on theſe 
things, taving I ſuppoſe, dong what is ſufficient to our pur- 
pole, which is to make it appear what foo:feps there are of 
the truth of Script ure-· xi ſtory amidſt all the corruptions of 
Heathen My thology, CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptores. 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Scripture : 
the terms of Salvation only contained therein. T he ground 
of the diſeſtiem of the Scriptures is tacite unlelef. The 
Excellency of the Scriptares manifeſted as to the matters 
which Ged hath revealed therein. The excellency of the 
diſcoviryes of Gods nature which are in Scripture. Of 
the goodneſs and love ¶ Cod in Chriſt, The (uitableneſs of 
thoſe diſcoveries of God to onr natural notions of 4 Deity. 
The neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf to ut in order to 
the regnlating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
the fulle ſt account of the tare of mens ſeuls, and the corrupti- 
ons which are in them. The only way of pleaſing God aiſ+ 
covered in Scrirtnres, The Scriptmres contain matters of 
greateſt myſterionſneſs, and meſt univerſal ſatusfattion to 
mens minds. Theexcellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in 5 criptures, in regard of clearneſs, authority, 
purity, uniformity, and per[waſrvenels, The excellency of 
the Scriptures as a rule of life. The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
the enconragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures 
T he great excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in 
them the Coveyant of Grace in order to mans Salvation. 


[un thus largely proved the Trath of all thoſe 5,0,» 


paſſuges of ſacred Scripture which concern the hiſtory 

of the firſt ages of the world, by all thoſe arguments which a 
ſubje& of that nature is capable of, the only thing lett in 
order to our full proving the Divinity of the Scriptures, is, 
the conſideration of hoſe matters contained in it, which are 
in an eſpecial mar ner ſaid to be of Divine Revelation. For 
thoſe hiſtorical pofſ#ges, though we believe them as contain- 
ed in the Scripture, to 2 Divinely —— as well as 
others , yet they are ſuch things as ſuppoſing no Divine 
Revelati:n,might have been known ſufficiently to the world, 
Gggg 2 bas 
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had not men brea wanting to themſelves. as to the care and 
means of preſerving them , but thoſe matters which I now 
come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſablime and tranſcendent 
nature, ſuch as it bad been impc ſſible for the mind; of men 
to reach, had they not been immediately diſcovered by G 
himſelf, And thoſe are the terms and conditions on which 
the ſoul of man may upon good grounds expect an ererna/ 
happineſs, which we aſſert the bock, of Scriptures to be the 
only authent ick and infallible records of. Men might by the 
improvements of reaſon and the ſagacity of their minds dit- 
cover much, not only of the lapſed condition of their ſouls, 
and the neceſſity of a purgatien of them in order to their 
felicity, but might in the general know what things are 
pleaſing and acceptable to the Divine nature, from thoſe 
differences of geod and evil which are unalterably fixed in 
the things themſelves, but which way to obtain any cer:ain- 
ty of the remiſſion of ſins, to recover the Grace and Favour 
of God, to enjoy perſect tranquillity and peace of conſcience, 
to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to his will, 
and by theſe to be aſſured of eternal bliſs, had been impoſſi- 
ble for men to have ever found, had not Ged himſelſ been 
graciouſly pleaſed to reveal them to us. Men might ſtill 
have bewildred themſelvs in following the ignes fatui of their 
own imaginationt, and hunting up and down the world for 
a path which leads to heaven, but could have found none, 
unleſs Goa himſelf taking pitty of the wandrings of men had 
been pleaſed to hang out a light from heaven to direct them 
in their way thicher , and by this Pharos cf Divine Ri vela- 
tiow to direct them ſo to ſtear their courſe, as to eſcape 
ſplitting themſelves on the rocks of open impieties, or being 
ſwallowedup in the quick/ands of terrene delights. Neither 
doth he ſhew them only what fr{ves and rocks they muſt 
eſcape, but what particular conrſe they muſt ferre , what 
ſtar they muſt have in their ce, what compaſs they muſt 
obſerve, what winds and gales they muſt expect ard pray 
for, if they would at laſt argve at eternal bliſs. Eternal 
bliſs What more coulda GY of infinite goodneſs promiſe, 
or the of man ever wiſh Wr? A Riward to ſuch who 
are ſo lar ſrom deſerving®tbat they are ſlill proviking ; Glory 
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to ſuch who are more apt to be aſhamed of their duties, then 
of their offences; but that it ſhould not only be a glorious 
reward, but eternal too, is that which though it intinitely 
tranſcend the deſerts of the receivers, yet it highly diſcovers 
the infinite goodneſs of the Giver, But when we not only 
know that there is ſo rich a mine of ineſtimable treaſures, 
but if the owner of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, 
and gives us certain and infallible dirt ctions how to come to 
the full peſſeſicn of it, how much are we in /ove with miſery, 
and do we court our own ruine, if we neglect to hearken to 
his direttions, and obſerve his commands! 

This is that we are now undertaking to make good con- Sic. 2. 
cerning the Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe ſacred 
diſcoveries by which the ſoxls of men may come at laſt to | 
enjoy a compleat and eternal happineſs. One would think 1 
there could be nothing more needlels in the world then to 
bid men regard their own welfare, and to ſeek to be happy; 
yet whoever caſts his «ye into the world, will find no countel 
ſo little hearkned to as this, nor any thing which is more 
generally looked on as a matter trivial and impertinent. 
Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, that 
either they think it ro great wi/dem to let go their preſent 
hold as to the good things of this world, for that which they 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever /ize to ſce or no z 
or elſe that their minds are in ſuFenſe, whether they be nor 
ſent on a Guiana voyage to heaven, whether the cerrainty of 
it be yet fully diſcovered, or the inſtrdt ions which are given 
be ſuch as may-infallibly conduct them thuher, The firſt, 
though it hath the advantage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and 
ſurther expefation, yet to a rational perion who ſeriouſſy 
reflect: on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all bis troubles 
and diſquietments in the procuring, his cares in keeping, his 
diſappoint ments in his cxpeftations, his fears of loſin g what he 
doth enjoy, and that wvexation of Spirit which attends all 
theſe) he bath gained of true contentment to his mind, can 
never certainly beleive that ever theſe things were intended 
for his happineſs. For 1s it poſſible that the ſox! of man 
ſhovld ever enjoy its full 3d compleat bappine/s in this 
world, when nothing is t ble ro'mIke it happy, but what is 
G888 3 mol! 
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moſt ſuit able to its nature, able to fill up its large capacity, 
and commenſurate with its duration : but in this life the 
matter of mens greateſt del/sghrs is ſtrangely unſuitable to the 
nature of our raticnal beings; the meaſure of them too ſhore 
for our vaſt deſires to ftrerch themſelves upon; the propor- 
tion too ſcaut and narrow to run parallel with immortality. 
It muſt be then only a Swpreme, Infinite, and Eternal Be- 
ing, which by the free communications of his bounty and 
goodneſs can fix and fatiare the ſouls deſires, and by the 
conſtant flowings forth of his uninterrupted ſtreams of 
fayour will alwayes keep up deſire, and yet alwayes fatisfie 
it. One whole goodneſs can only be felt by ſome tanſient 
touches here, whole {ove can be ſeen but as through a /artice, 
whoſe conſtant preſence may be rather wiſhed for then en- 
joyed, who hath reſerved the full ſight and fruition of 
himſelf to that future fare when all theſe dark vails ſhall 
be done away, and the ſoul ſhall be continually ſunsing 
her ſelf under immediate beams of /ight and love. Bur 
how or in what way the ſoul of man in this degenerate 
condition ſhould come to be partaker of ſo great a 
happineſs, by the enjoyment of that Ged our natures are 
now at ſuch a diſtance from, is the greateſt and moſt 
important enquiry of humane nature; and we continu- 
ally ſee how ſucceſsleſs and unſatisfactory the endea- 
vours of thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who 
have ſought for this happineſs in a way of their own 
finding out; The large volume of the Creation, where- 
in Cod hath deſcribed ſo much of his wiſdem and po- 
wer, is yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and im- 
perfect ro fer forth to us the way which leads to 
eternal happineſſe. Unleſſe then the ſame God who 
made mens ſouls at firſt, do ſhew them the way for 
their recovery; as they are in a degenerate, ſo they 
will be in a deſperate condirion, but the ſame bounty 
and goodneſs of God, which did at firſt diſplay its ſelf in 
giving being to mens ſouls, hath in a higher manner en- 
larged the diſcoyery of its islf, by making known the 
way whereby we may be taken into his Grace and Favour 
again, | * 

Which 
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Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, there- Secł. 3» 
by ro make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excel. 
lency, that we may have from thence the greaceſt evidence, 
it could come from no other Author but G himſelf, and 
doch tend to no other end but our eternal h,ppineſs, Now 
that incomparable eæcellency which is in the ſacred Serip- 
teres, will fully appear, if we conſider the matters contained 
in them under this threefold capacity, 1, As matters of Di- 
vine Revelation. 2. As a rule of life. 3. As containing 
that Covenant of grace which relates to mans Zrernal hap- 
pines, 

1. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it 
matters of divine revel:tion, and therein the excellency of 
the Scriptures appeares in two things. 1, The matters 
which are revealed. 2. The manner wherein they are re- 
vealed. 

I. The matters n hich are revealed in Scripture, may be 
conſidered theſe three wayes. 1. As they are matters of the 
greateſt weight and mement. 2, As mittcrs of the greateſt 
depth and myſterionſneſs. 3. As matters of the moſt nniverſal 
ſat faction to the winds of men. 

I. Thiy are matters of the greateſt moment and importance 
for men to know: The wiſdom of men is moſt known by 
the weight of the things they ſpeak , and therefore that 
herein the wiſdom of Cd is diſcovered, cannot contain 
any thing that is mean and trivial; they muſt be matters of 
the bigheſt importance , which the Supreme Ruler of the 
world vouchſafes to ſpeak to men concerning: And ſnch we 
ſhall find the matters which God hath revealed in hs word 
to be, which either concern the rectifying our apprekenſoons 
of his nature, or making known to men their ſtate and con- 
dition, or diſcovering the way whereby to avoid eternal 
miſery. Now which is there of theſe three, which ſuppo- 
ſing God to diſcover his mind to the world, it doth not 
highly become him to ſpeak to men of? 

1. What is there which it doth more highly concern men S.A. 43. 
to know then God himſelf ? gg what more glor;ons and ex- 
cellent ol je could he diſcoyer they himſelf to the world? 
There is nothing certainly which ſhould more commend the 
Ler i- 
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Scriptures to us, then that thereby we may grow more ac- 
quainted with Cod; that we may know more of his »atare, 
and all his perfictions, and many of the great reaſons of his 
actings in the world. We may by them underſtand with 
ſafety what the eternal purpoſes of God were as tothe . 
of mans recovery by the death of bis Son; we may there ſee 
and underſtand the great wiſdom of God; not only in the 
contrivance of the world, and ordering of it, but in the gra- 
dual revelations of himſelf to his people, by what ſteps he 
trained up Ins Church till the fulneſs of time was come; what 
his aim was in laying ſuch a /oad of Ceremenies on his people 
of the ewt; by what fteps & degrees he made way for the full 
revelation of his Will to the World by ſpeaking in theſe /aſt 
dayes by his Son, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and di- 
vers manners by the Prophets, &c. unte the Fathers. In the 
Scriptures we read the molt rich and admirable diſcoveries 
of Divine geodneſs, and all the wayes and methods he utech 
in alluring ſinners to himſelf, with what Majeſty he com- 
mands, with what condi(cenſion he intreats, with what im- 
port uvity he Wooes mens ſouls to be reconciled to him, with 
what favour he embraceth, with what tenderneſs he chaſti- 
ſeth, with what 6:wels hc pitieth thoſe who have choſen 
him to be their God ! With what power he ſapporteth, with 
what wiſdom he directeth, with what Cordials he refeſbeth the 
ſouls of ſuch who are dejefted vnder the ſenſe of his diſplea- 
ſure, and yet their love is ſincere towards him! With what 
profound humility, what holy boldneſs, what becoming di- 
ſtance, and yet what reft{eſs import unity do we therein finde 
the ſoul; of Gods people addreſling themſelves to him in 
prayer! With what cheerfulneſs do they ſerve him, with 
what confidence do they traſt him, with what reſelution do 
they adbere to him in all treights and diffculties, with what 
patience do they ſubmit to his i in their greateſt extre- 
mities ! How fearful are they of finning againſt God, how 
careful to pleaſe him, how regardleſs of ſuffering , when 
they muſt chooſe either that or ning, how little appreben- 
five of mens difÞleaſure , while they enjoy the fayour of 
Cod. Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and pathetical- 
ly expreſſed in Scriprur?, do abundantly fer forth to us 
| the 
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the exuberancy and Pleonaſm of Gods grace and goodneſs to- 
; wards his people, which makes them delight ſo much in him, 
and be ſo ſenſible of his diſpleaſure. But above all other 
diſcoveries of Gods goodneſs, his ſending his Son into the 
world to die for ſinners, is that which the Script are ſets forth 
with the greateſt Liſe and Flegquence, By Bloquence, I 
mean not an artificial compoſure of words, but the gravity, 
weight, and perſwaſiveneſs of the matter contained in them. 
And what can tend more to melt our —— bearts into 2a 
current of thankful obedience to God, then the vigorous 
reflectien of the beams of Gods love through eu Chrift up- 
on us | Was there ever ſo great an expreſſion of Love heard 
of ! nay, was it poſſible to be imagined, that that God who 
perfectly hates », ſhould himſelt offer the pardex of it, and 
ſend his Son into the world to ſecure it to the ſinner, who 
doth ſo heartily repent of his fins, as to deny himſelf, and 
take up his croſs and follow Chriſt ! Well might the Apoſtle 
ſay, This is a faithful ſaying, and wortby of all acceptation, 
that Feſma Chriſt came into the werld to ſave ſinners. How 
dry and ſapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of Philoſo- 
phers, compared with this Sentence! How jejune and unſa- 
tifactory are all the diſcoveries they had of God and his good- 
eſs, in compariſon of what we have by the Goel of Chriſt! 
Well might Pa then ſay, That he determin'd to know no- 
thing but Chriſt and him crucified. Chriſt cracified is the 
Library which triumphant ſouls will be ſtudying in to all E- 
rernity, This is the only Library which is the true dart 
«vir, that which cares the ſoul of all its waladies and diſtem- 
pers; other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and flatu- 
lent ,, this ſettles and compoſes them; other knowledge is 
apt to ſwell men into high conceits and opinions of them- 
ſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of themſelves, 
and thereby to humility and ſobriety : Ocher knowledge 
leaves mens hearts as it found them; this alters them and 
makes them better, ſo tranſcendent an excellency is there in 
the kn%wledge of Chriſt crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpecu- 
lations in the world, © 
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theſe expreſſions of Gods love and goodneſs, and that in his 
own language ? Shall we admire and praile what we meet 
within Heathen Philoſophers, which is generous and hand- 
ſome; and ſhall we not adore the infinite fwlneſs of the 
Scriptures, which run over with continued expreſſions of 
that and a higher nature? What fed is it to magnitie thoſe 
lean kine, the notions of nes, and to contemn the 
fat, the plenty and fulneſs of the Script uresꝰ If there be 
not far more valuable and excellemt diſcoverics of the Divine 
Nature and Perfectiont; if there be not ſar more excellent 
direftions and rales of practice in the ſacred Script ei, then 
in the ſublimeſt of all the P hileſophers, then let us leave our 
Full cars, and feed upon the thin. But certainly no ſober & ra- 
tional irit that puts any value upon the kyowledge of God, 
but on the ſame account that he doth prize the * of 
any Philoſophers concerning God, he cannot but ſer a value 
ofa far higher on the word of God. Ard as the goodneſs of God 
is thus diſcovered in Script ure, ſo is his uſtice and Holim:s, 
we ha ve therein recorded the moſt remarkable judgements 
of Cod upon contumacious ſinners, the ſevereſt denwnciats- 
6ns of a judgement to come againſt all that live in fin, the 
exacteſt precepts of heline/s inthe world; and what can be 
deſired more to diſcover the Holineſs of God, then we finde 
in Scripture concerning him? If therefore acquaintance 
with the nature, perfeftions, deſigns of ſo excellent a Bring as 
God is, be a thing deſirable to humane nature, we have the 
greatel! cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore the ſulneſs 
of the Scriptures which give us ſo large, rational, and com- 
pleat account of the Being and Attributes of God, And 
which tends yet more to commend the Seriptares to us, 
choſe things which the Scripture doth moſt tully diſcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradict thoſe prime & come 
mon notions Which are in our nature Concerning lum, but 
co exceedingly advance and improve them, and tend the 
molt ro regulate our conceptions and apprebenſicns of God, 
that we may not miſcarry therein, as otherwiſe men 
arc apt to do. For it being natural to men ſo far to 
love rhemſelves, as to ſet the Sreateſt value upon thoſe c- 
eckencies which they Mick themſelyes meſt maſters of 
hence 


thence men came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their appre- 
henſions of a Deity. ſome attributing one thing as a perfe- 
Hion, another a different thing, according to their hamonrs 
and inclinations, Thus imperious ſelf· willed men are apt 
to cry up Gods abſolute power and dominion as his greateſt 
erfettion ; eaſie and ſoſt · ſpirited men his patience and good- 
neſs ; ſevere and rigid men his jaſt ice and ſeverity , every 
one according to his humour and temper, making his God of 
his own complexion ; and not only ſo, but in things remote 
enough from being perfections at all; yet becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſi- 
ty they mult be in God, as is evident in the Eicureans 4 N- 
Ele, by which they excluded providence, as bath been alrea- 
dy obſerved. And withal conſidering how very difficult it 
is for one who really believes that God is of a pure, juſt, and 
holy nat ure, and that he hath grievouſly offended him by 
his fins, to believe that this God will — A him upon true 
repentance. It is thence neceſſary that God ſhould make 
known himſelf to the world, to prevent our wiſconceprions 
of bis nature, and to aſſure a ſ#{þiciews, becauſe guilty crea- 
ture, how ready he is to pardon iniquity, tranſgeſſion, and 
fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their follies, and return 
unto himſelf, Though the light of nature may diftate much 
to us of the benignity and goodneſs of the Divine Nature, 
yet it is hard to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further 
then Gods general goodneſs to ſuch as pleaſe him; but no 
foufidation can be gatherd thence of his readineſs to pardon 
offenders, which being an act of grace, muſt alone be diſco- 
verd by his Wi, I cannot think the San, Moon, and Stars 
are ſuch stizerant Preachers, as tounfold unto us the whole 
Counſel and Wil of God in reference to mans accep- 
tance with Gd upon repentance. It is not every Star 
in the Firmament can do that which the Star once 
did to the wiſe men, lead them unto Chriſt, The Sus in 
the Heavens is no Parhelius to the Son of righteouſneſs. The 
beſt Aſtrenomer will never finde the dei. ſtar frow on high in 
the relt of his number. What St. A»fin ſaid ol Tullie: 
works, is true of the whole ume of the Creation, There 
are admirable things to be found m them; but the name of 
Chriſt is not legible there. The work, of Redemption is not 
1 1 engraven 
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divine reyelation had been unneceſſary, and the Apoſtles 
were ſent ona needleſs errand, which the world bad under- 
ſtood without their Preaching, viz, That God was in Chriff 

reconciling the world unto himſelf, not i1nopuring to men their 
treffaſſes, and hath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re- 
concilsation. How was the word of reconciliation committed to 
them, if it were common to them with the whole frame of 
the world?andthe Apoſtles Quere elſewhere might have been 
eaſily anſwered, How can men hear Without 4 Preacher d 
For then they might have known the way of ſalvation, with- 
out any ſpecial weſſengers ſent to deliver it to them. I 
grant that Gods long ſuffering and — is intended to 
lead men to repentance, and that ſome general collection: 
might be made from providence of the placability of Gods 
nature, and that Ged never left himſelf without a witneſs of 
his goodneſs in the world, being kind to the nnthankful, and 
doing good, in givingrain and fruitful ſeaſons. But though 
theſe things might ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 
apprehenſive of the gxi/t of ſin, that God did not act accord- 
ing to his greateſt ſeverity, and thereby did give men encou- 
ragement to hearken out & enquireafter the true way of be- 
ing reconciled to God, yet all this amounts not to a firm foun- 
dation for faith as to the remiſſion of fn, which doth ſuppoſe 
God himſelf publiſhing an act of grace and indemnity to the 
world, wherein he — the pardon of ſin to ſuch as truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his boly Gefpel, Now is not 
this an ineſtimable advantage we enjay by the Scriptares, 
that therein we underftand what God himſelf hath diſcoverd 
of his own nature and perfeftiens, and of his readineſs to 
pardon fin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faithand Repen- 
tance, and that which neceſſarily follows from theſe two, 
hearty and ſincere obedience. 

2. The Scriptures give the moſt faithful repreſentation of 
the ſtate and condition of the ſoul of mas. The world was al- 
mot loſt in Diſpates concerning the vature, condition and im- 
mortality of the ſoul before divine revelation-was made known 
to mar kind by the Goſpel of*Chrift ; but life and immor- 
tality Was brrug bt to light $y the Gospel, and the future m_ 
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of the ſoul of man, not diſcoverd in an uncertain Platoni- 

cal way, but with the greateſt light and evidence from that 

God who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of ſols, and therefore 

beſt knows and underſtands them, The Scriptares plainly 

and fully reveal a judgement to come, in which God will judge 

the ſecrets of all hearts, when every one muſt give an account 

of himſelf unto God, and God will call men to give a» account 

of their ſtewaraſvip here, of all the receits they have had 

trom him, and the expences they have been at, and the im- 

provements they have made of the talents he put into their 

hands, So that the Goſpel of Chriſt is the fulleſt iaſtrument 

of diſcovery of the certainty of the future fare of the ſoul, 

and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſlodged 

from the body. But this is not all which the Scripturs diſ- 

covers as to the fate of the ſoul; for it is not only a proſpe- 

five-glaſs, reaching to its future ſtate, but it is the moſt 

faithful /ooking-glaſs, to diſcover all the eta and deformities 

of the ſox/: And not only ſhews where they are, but whence 

they came, what their nature is, and whether they tend. The 

true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompeſure which is in 

the ſoul of man, is only fully and fatisfaRorily given us in 

the Word of God, as hath been already proved. The nature 

and working of this corruption in man, had never been ſo 

clearly manifeſted, had not the Zaw and Ni of God been 

diſcovered to the world; that is the g/aſs whereby we ſee 

the ſecret workings of thoſe Bees in our hearts, the corrup ti- 

ons of our »atwres, that ſets forth the folly of our imagina- 

tions, the wnrulineſs of our paſſions, the diſtempers of our 

wills, and the abundant atceirfalneſs of our hearts, And 

it is hard for the moſt Elephantine ſinner (one of the great- 

eſt magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe waters, as not therein to 

diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities. But that 

which tends molt to awaken the drowſie, ſenſleſs ſpirits of 

men, the Scripture doth moſt fully deicribe the tendency of 

corruption, that the wages of fix is death, and the iſſue of wn 

continuance in fin will be the everlaſting m;/ery of the ſoul, 1 

in a perpetual ſeparation from the preſence of God, and un- 2 

dergoing the laftes and ſeveraiies of conſcience to all eterni- 
HU 3 — 
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ty. What a great diſcovery is this of the ſairhfalneſ; of 
God to the world, that he ſuffers not men to ando themſelves 
without letting them know of it before-hand, that they 
might avoid it. God ſceks not to extrap mens ſouls, nor 
doth he rejoy ce in the mi/ery and ruine of his creatures, but 
ſully declares co them what the conſequence and iſſue of their 
finful practices will be, aſſures them of a judgement to come, 
declares his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious ſin- 
ners, that they might not think chemielves ſarprized, and 
that if they had known there had been ſo great danger in fin, 
they would never have been ſuch feels as for the take of it 
to run into eternal miſery, Now God to prevent this, with 
the greateſt pliinveſs and faithfulneſs, hach ſhewed men 
the nature and danger of all their fins, end asks them before 
hand what they will do in the end thereof, whether they are 
able to bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting burning s? 
if not, he bids them berhizkh themſelves of what they have 
done already, and repent & amend their lives, leſt iniquity 
prove their ruine,& deſtruttion overtake them, and that without 
remedy, Now it men have cauſe to prize and value a faith. 
ful Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would pre- 
vent their ruine, we have cauſe exceedingly to prize and ya- 
lue the Scripturet, which give us the trueſt repreſentation 
of the ſtate and condition of our ſouls, 

3. The Scripture diſcovers to us the wnly way of pleaſing 
God, and enjoying his favour, That clearly reveals the way 
(which man might have ſought for to all eternity without 
particular revelation) whereby ſins may be pardond, and 
whateyer we do may be acceptable unto God. It ſhews us 
that the ground of our acceptance with God, is through 
Chriſt, whom he hath made a propitiation for the ſins of the 
world, and who alone is the true and living way, whereby we 
may draw near to God with a true beart, in full aſſurance of 
faith, having our hearts fprinkled from an evil conſcience, 
Through Chriſt we underſtand the terms on which God will 
ſhew faveur and grace to the world, and by him we have 
ground of a , acceſs with freedeme and boldneſs unto 
Cod. On his account we may hope not only for grace $0 

4 | ſubdue 
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ſabdue our fins, reſiſt temptations, conquer the devil and the 
world; but having fought this good fight and finiſhed aur courſe, 
by patient continuance in well doing, we may juſtly look for 

lory, honour, and immortality, and that crown of righteonſ- 
neſs which us laid up for theſe who wait in faith, holineſs, and 
humility for the appearance of Chriſt from heaven. Now 
what things can there be of greater moment and importance 
for men to know, or God to reveal, then the natwre of God, 
and our ſelves, the ftate and condition of our ſoxls, the only 
Way to avoid eternal miſery and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs / h 

The Scriptures diſcover not only Sat ters of 3mportance, Sit. 7. 

but of the greateſt depth and myſterionſneſs. Ihere are 2. 
many wonderful things in the Law of Goa, things we may 
admire, but are never able to comprehend. Such are the 
eternal purpoſes and decrees of God, the aoftrine of the Trini- 

ty, the [vcarnation of the Son of God, and the manner of the 
operation of the Spirit of God onthe ſouls of men, which are 
all things of great weight and moment for us to underſtand 
and believe that they are, and yet may be wnſearchableto 
our reaſon , as to the particular manner of them. What 
certain ground our faith ſtands on as to theſe things, bath ge 
been already ſhewed, and therefore I forbear inſiſting on ch. g. ſeo; 
them, 5, 637. 

The Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univtr- 3. 

ſal ſatufaction to the minds of men; though many things 
do much exceed our apprehenſiexs, yet others are molt ſu:t- 
able to the diotes of our nature, As Origen bid Celſus lee, ; 

o& wi a 7 5105 17 ark vanals au acl ovrayogd ima, C.Celf, 1.34 
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not the agreeablene/s of the principles of faith with the common 
notions of humane nature, that which prevailed moſt upon all 
candid and ingenuous auditors of them. And theretore as 
Socrates laid of Heraclitus his books, What he underſtood 
was excellent; and therefore he ſuppoſed that which he did N 
not underſtand was ſo too: ſo ought we to ſay of the Scri- m 
ptures, If thoſe things which are within our capacity be ſo 8 
ſuitable to our natares and reaſons, thoſe cannot centradict 

our reaſon which yet are above them, There are many 
things which the minds of men were ſuificiently «fared that 


phey. 
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they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatifaction concerning them, 
which they could never have had without Divine revelation, 
As the nature of true happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obtained, which the Philoſophers were ſo puzled with, the 
Seriptwre gives us full aratiion concerning it. True 
content ment under the tresbles of life, which the Scripture 
only acquaints us with the true grounds of; and all the 
preſcriprions of Heathen Moraliſts fall as much ſhort of, as 
the directions of an Empirick doth of a wile and skilful 
Phyſitian. Avoiding the fears of death, which can alone be 
through a grounded expectation of a future ſtate of happi- 
neſs which death leads men to, which cannot be had but 
through the right underſtanding of the Word of God. Thus 
we ſee the excellency of the matter themſelyes contained in 
this revelation of the mind of God to the world. 

As the matters themſelves are of an excellent nat ure, ſo 
is the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scriptures ; 
and that, 

I. In a clear and per ſpic nu manner; not but there may 
be till ſome paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as 
being either prophetical or conſiſting of ambiguous phraſes, 
or containing matters above our comprehenſion , but all thoſe 
things which concern the terms of mans ſalvation, are de- 
livered with the greateſt eyidence and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What deth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk, humbly with thy God ? that withont faith it is impoſe 
ſible te pleaſe God; that without holineſs none ſhall ſee the 
Lord; that unleſs we be hirn again, We can never enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven; theſe and ſuch like things are ſo plain 
and clear, that it is nothing but mens ſhutring their ezes 
againſt the light can keep them from underſtanding them; 
God intended theſe things as direftions to men; and is not he 
able to ſpeak inte//igibly when he pleaſe? he that made the 
tong ue, ſhall he not Feak ſo as to be under ſtood without an 
infallible interpreterꝰ eſpecially when it is his deſign to 
make known to men the ters of their eternal happineſs. 
Will God judge men at the great day for not believing thoſe 
things which they could not underſtand? Strange, that 
ever 
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erer men ſhould judge the Scriptures obſcure in matters ne- 
ceſſary, when the Script are accounts it ſo great a judgement 

for men not to under ſtand them. I our Goſpel be hid, it i; * Cor. 4. 
hid to them that are loſt: In whom the god of this world hath 31 4+ 
blinded the minds of them which believe net, leaſt the light of 
the glorious Goſpel of Chrift ſhould ſhine unte them. Sure 

Lots door was viſible enough, if it were a judgement for the 

men of Sodom not to ſee it; and the Scriptures then are 

plain and intelligible enough, if it be ſo great a judgement not 

to underſtand them. 

2. Ina powerful and authoritative manner ; as the things 
contained in Scripture do not ſo much beg acceptance as 
command it: in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is 
corcerned, are ſuch as awe mens conſciences and pierce to Hab , 12. 
their hearts and to their ſecret thoughts; All things are oben 13. 
and naked before this Word of Cod; every ſecret of the mind and 
thought of the heart lyes open toits ſtroke and force, it us quick, 
and powerful, ſharper then a twe-edged ſ word, piercing to the 
aividing aſunder of ſoul and fpirit, and of the joynts and mar- 
row, and is a diſcerner of the thong his and intents of the hears. 
The word is a Teleſcope to diſcover the great Luminaries of 
the world, the cruths'of higheſt concernment to the ſoul; of 
men, ancit is ſuch a Microſcope as diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt 
Atome of our thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intent 
of the heart, And as far as this light reacheth,it comes with 
power and authority, as it comes armed with the Majeſty of 
that Cod who reveals it, whoſe authority extends over the 
ſeul and conſcience of man in its moſt ſecret and hidden 
receſles, 

3. Ina pure and unmixed manner; in all other writings 
how good ſoever we have a great mixture of droſs and gold 
together; here is nothing but pure gold, Diamonds without 
flaws, Suns without ors, The moſt current coynes of the 
world have their afsyes of baſer mettals, there is no ſuch 
mixture in divine Truths; as they all come from the ſame * 
Author, ſo they all have the ſame purity. There is a Vria * 
and Thumim 1 the whole Scripture, light and perfection — 
in every part of it. In the PMloſepbhers we may meet, it ma ; 
be, with ſome ſcattered fragmAi; of purer mettal, amid 
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abundance of dyoſs and jmpare ar; here we have whole 
wedges of gold, the ſame vein of fwrity and holineſs running 
through To whole book of Scriptures, Hence it is called 
the form of ſound wordt; here have been no huckfters 
to corrupt and mix their own snventions with Divine 


Truths; 


4 In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant is not 
ſufficient of its ſelf to prove the Scriptares to be Divine, 
becauſe all men do not contradict themſelves in their writ- 
ings ; but yet here are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be con- 
ſidered in the agreeableneſs of the parts of Scripture to each 
ether which are not to be found in meer humane writings: 
1. That this deftrive was delivered by perſons who lived in- 
different ages and times from each other. Uſually one age 
corrects anothers fax/ts, and we are apt to pitty the igno- 
rance of our predeceſſors, when it may be our poſterity may 
think us as ignorant, as we do them. But inthe lacred Scri- 
pture we read not one age condemning another; we find 
light ſtill increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, but 
no re fleftions in any time upon the igvorance, or weakneſs of 
the precedent ; the dimmeſt light was ſufficient for its age and 
was a ſtep to further diſcovery. Quistilias gives it as the 
reaſon of the great wncertainty of Grammar rules, quia non 
analogia demiſſa cælo formam log uendi dedit; that which he 
wanted as to Grammar, we have as to Divine Truths; they 
are delivered from eve, and therefore are alwayes ani form 
and agreeable to each other. 

2. By per ons of different intereſts in the world. Ged made 
choice of men of all ranks to be enditers of his oracles, to 
mo ke it appear it was no matter of Srate policy or particular 
intereſÞ which was contained in bis word, which per ſons of 
ſuch different inrerefts could not have agreed in as they do. 
We have Moſes, David, Solomon, pet ſons of royal ran and 
quality, and can it be any mean thing, which theſe tiunł it 
their to bepenners of We have /ſaiah, Daniel and 
ether perſons of the higheſt dation and accompliſaments, 
and can it be any trivial thing which theſe imploy them- 
ſelves in? We have Amos, other Prer hets in the ald f- 
ment, and the Apofler in che New, of the meaner fort of 
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men in the world, yet all theſe joyn in conſart together; when 
God tunes their iris, all agree in the ſame grais of divine 
trat ho, and give light and harmony to each other. 

3. By perſon; in differens places and conditions ; ſome in 
proſperiey in their own country, ſome under baniſhment and 
adverſity, yet all agreeing in the ſame ſub#axce of doftrine ; 
of which no alteration we ſee was made either for the fluttery 


of thoſe in power, or for avoiding -miſeries- and calamiries. 


And under all the diFerent diſhenſat ion before , under, and 
afrer the Law, though the management of things was 
different, yet the doctrine and deſign was for ſubſtance the 
lame in all. All the different diſponſations agree in the ſame 
common principles of religion, the ſame ground of acceptance 
with Cod, and obligation to duty was common to all, t ough 
the peculiar ,inſtances wherein _ was ſerved might b 

Cifferent according to the ages of growth in the Church of 
Cod. So that this great wn;formity confidered in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, is an argument that theſe things came originally 
from the ſame Spirit, though conveyed through differenc 
inſtruments to the knowledge of the world. 

5. Ina perſwaſive and convincing manney : and that theſe 
wayes. 1. Bringing divine truths down to our capacity, 
cloathing ſpiritual matter in familiar expreſſions and ſimiſi- 
tudes, that ſo they might have the eaſier admi ſſton into our 
minds. 2. Proponnding things as our intereſt, which are our 
duty: thence God fo — in Scripture, recommends 
our dur yes to us under all thoſe wetives which are wont to 
have the greateſt force on the minds of men : and annexeth 
gracious promiſes to our performance of them; and thoſe 
of the moſt weighty and concerning things, Of grace, fa 
vour, protection, deliverance, andience of projert, and eternal 
happineſs, and if theſe will not prevail with men, what motives 
will? 3. Courting ws to obedience, when he might not only 
command ms to obey but punifh preſently ſor diſobedience. Hence 


are all thoſe moſt pathetical and affeftionate ftrains we read 


in Scripture. O that there were [ſuch a heart within them, 
that they mould fear me and keep al my commandments alwayes, 
that it might go well with them, and with their children after 
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them, Wo unte thee O Jeruſalem, wilt then not be made clean ? 
Jer . when ſhall it oncebe? Tarn ye, turn ge from your evil wage; 
Le 33. for why wil ye dye, O hinfe of Iſrael? How ſhall | gize thee 
Hoſ. 11.8. , Ephraim? bow ſhall I deliver thee Iſrael ? how ſhall I 
make thee as Admah ? how ſhall I ſet thee EL boim? mine 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together, 
Mat.23.370 Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, how often wonld I have gathered thy 
children tegether , as a hen gathered her chickens under hey 
wings,and ye would not? What Majeſty and yet what ſweer- 
neſs and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions > What 
obſtinacy and rebellion is it in men for them to ſtand out 
apainſt God, when he thus comes down from his throne of 
Majeſty, and wooes rebellious ſinners to return unto him 
that they may be pardened. Such a matchleſs and unparal- 
leld ſtrain of Rhetoricł is there in the Scriptare, far above 
the art and in ſinuations of the moſt admired Orators, Thus 
we ſee the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein the 
matters contained in Script ure are revealed to us: thus we 
have conſidered the excellency of the Scripture, as it is a 

diſcovery of Gedi mind to the world. 
$14.10, The Scriptures may be conſidered as a rule of life, or as a 
2, LaWof God which is given tor the Governmeyt of the lives 
of men, and therein the excellency of it lies in the nature 
of the gdrtyes , and the encouragement; to the practice of 

them, 

1. In the zatwre of the dutyes required, which are moſt 
becoming God to require, molt reaſonable tor us to per- 
form, 

1. Mcſt becoming Cod to require, as tl.ey are moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to the Divine nature, the imitation of which 
in our actions is !he ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of 
him in his goodneſs and holineſs, by our conſtant endeavours 
of mortiffing fin and growing in grace and piety. In his 
grace and mercy by our kinaxeſs to all man, forgiving the 

ET: injuries nen do unto us, doing good to gur greateſt enemies. 
=) In his juſtice and equity, by doing as we wonld be dene by, and 
keeping a conſcience void of effence towards God and towards 
men. . The firſt takes in the dutycs of the fr ft, the other the 

: antics 


duties of the ſecond Table. All acts of piety towards God, 
are a part of Paſtice; for as Tally faith, Quid alind i pi- 
etas ni ſi juſtitia adverſme Deos ! and ſo our loving God with 
our whole bearts, our entire and ſincere obedience to his will, is 
a part of natural juſtice , for thereby we do but render un- 
to God that which is his due from us as we are his cyreatwres. 
We ſee then the whole duty of man, the fearing God and hee: 
ing bis Commandements, is as neceſſary a part of 7»ſtice, as 
the rendring to every man his own 1s. 

2. They are molt reaſonable for us to perform, in that 
1, Religion is not only a ſervice of the reaſonable facalties 
which are employed the moſt in it, the commands of the 
Scripture reaching the heart moſt, and the ſervice required 
being a iritual ſervice, not lying in meats and drinks, or 
any outward obſervations, but ina ſanRifed temper of heart 
and mind, wh ch diſcovers its ſelf in the courſe of a Chri- 
ftians life ; but 2. The ſervice its ſelf of Religion is reaſona- 
ble; the command; of the Coſßel are ſuch, as no mans reaſon 
which cor ſiders them , can doubt of the excellency of 
them. All natural worſhip js founded on the diftates of 
nat ure, all inſtituted worſhip on Gods revealed will; and 
it/ is one of the prime dictates of nature, that God muſt 
be uniuerſally obeyed. - Beſides, God requires nothing but 
what is apparently mans i»tereſt to do; God prohibits no- 
thing but what will deſtroy him if he doth it; ſo that the 
cemmand of the Scriptures are very juſt and reaſonable. 

2. The enconragements are more then proportionable to 
the difficulty of obedience. Gods commands are in themſelves 
caſe, and moſt ſuitable to our nature. What more rational 
for a creature then to obey his Maker? all the a, ficxlry of 
religion ariſeth from the corruption of nature. Now God to en- 
courage men to conquer the difficulties ariſing thence, 
hath propounded the ſtrongeſt metives, and moit prevails 
ing arguments to obedience. Such are the conſid:rarions Of 
Gods love and goodneſs manitcited to the world by ſending his 
Son into it to die for ſinners, and to give them an example 
which they are to follow, and by his readineſs through him 
to pardon the ſins, and accept the perſon; of ſuch who ſe re- 
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ceive him as to walk in him; and by bis promiſes of grace to 
aſſiſt them in the wreſtling with the entmies of their ſalvati- 
on. And to all theſe add that gloriow and wnconceivable 
reward which God hach promiſed ca all thoſe who ficcere- 
ly obey bim; and by theſe things we ſee how much the en- 
conragements over-weigh the diffica/ties , and that none 
can make the leaſt pretence that there is not motive ſuffici- 
ent to down-weigh the troubles which attend the exerciſe 
of obedience to the will of God, So that we ſee what a pe- 
culiar excellency there is in the Scriptures 4s a rule Of life, 
above all the precepts of meer Moralift:, the foundation of 
obedience being laid deeper in mans obligation to ſerve his 
Maker, the practice of obedience being carried higher in 
thoſe moſt holy precepta which are in Scriprare, the reward 
of obedience being incomparably greater then what men are 
able to conceive, much lels to promi/e or beſtow. 

Felt. 11, The Excellency of the Scriptures appears as they contain 
in them a Covenant of grace, or the tranſations between 
Ged and Max in order to his eternal happineſs. The more 
memorable any rren/attions are, the more valuable are any 
authentich records of them. The Scriptures contain in them 
the Magna Charts of Heaven, an Act of pardon with the 
Royal aſſent of Heaven, a Proclamation of good-will from 
God towards men; and can we then ſet too great a value on 
that which contains all the remarkable paſſages between 
Cod and the ſoxlr of men, in order to their felicity, from the 
beginning of the world? Can wethink, fince there is a 
God in the world of infinite goodneſs, that he ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind to periſh inevitably without his propoanding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal miſery ? Is God ſo good to men 
as to this preſent life; and can we think, if mans ſoul be im- 
mortal, as we bave proved it is, that he ſhould wholly ne- 
glect zny offer of good to men as to their eternal welfare ? 
Or is it poſſible to imagine that man ſhould be happy in ano- 
ther world without Gods promiſing it, and preſcribing con- 
ditions in order to it ? If ſo, then this happineſs is no free 
gift of Cod, unleſs he hath the befowing — promiſing of it; 
and man is no rational agent, unleſs a reward ſuppoſe con- 
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ditions to be performed in order to the obtaining it; or man 
may be bound to condition; which were never required him, 
or if they muſt be required, then thete muſt be a revelation 
of Gods will, whereby be doth require them: And if ſo, then 
there are ſome Records extant of the tranſactions between 
God and may, in order to his eternal happineſs : For what 
reaſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records, if once 
extant, ſhonld not continue ſtill, eſpecially ſince the ſame 
gooodneſs of God is engaged to preſerve ſuch Records, which 
at firſt did cauſe them to be indicted, —_—_ r ſuch 
Records extant ſomewhere in the world of theſe grand 
tranſactions between God and mens ſoxls, our buſineſs is 
brought to a period; for what other Records are there in the 
world that can in the leaſt vye with the Scripturer, as to the 
giving ſo juſt an accawnt of all the tranſactions between God 
and men from the foundation of the wor{d? Which gives us 
all the feps, methods, and wayes whereby Cod hath made 
known his mind and will to the world, in order to mans: 
eternal Salvation. It remains only then that we adore and 
magnifie the goodneſs of God in making known his Will to 
us, and that we ſet a valse and effeew on the Serip- 
twres, as on the only aut hentick Inſtruments of that Grand 
Charter of Peace, which God hath revealed in order to mans 


Eternal Happineſs. 
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